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VM nerefore our decision is this; that those precepts which learned men have 
tommitte to writing, transcribing them from the common reason and common feelings 
ut human nature, are to be accounted as not less divine than those contained in the 
Tables giyen to Moses; and that it could not be the intention of our Maker to supersede 
vy a law graven upon stone, that which is written with his own finger on the table of the 
heart.” MELANCTHON. 
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LETTERS ON DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. Addressed 
to J. G. Locxnanr, Esq. By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 


Is the present condition of human knowledge,” every thing 
that comes from our gifted countryman’s pen is pronounced to 
have of course the impress of his genius ; and is ushered into no- 
tice by all the journals, with the opinion reduced to. a formula, 
that “ no other man but Sir Walter Scott could have written 
the matter or thing now before us.“ With regard to his vo- 
fume oa Demonology, however, there is a certain set of heretics 
to this faith, whom posterity at least will not laugh to scorn when 
they bring that imposing work to their bar; and, in so far as it 
is any thing more than a compilation of ghost and goblin stories, 
with no essential advantage over Mother Bunch, in point of 
literary exaltation,—in other words, in so far as it attempts to 
supply a philosophical solution of its subject,—pronounce it one 
of the most solemn failaren, „ p excepted, which 
the ailing non-philosophy which yet darkens and deran 
‘human thinkwog contd have feonght orth. 5 
5 claim an especial title to tell Sir Walter Scott 
when and where he fails, when and where his order of talent and 
kind of acquirements are at work in a wrong direction; just be- 
cause they, of all his critics, have done him the most honour when 
occupying his own peculiar and high literary station, and have 
best understood and appreciated his legitimate efforts of genius ; 
for they alone have applied to them a test, which they have been 
found to stand, a strict philosophical analysis on those principles 
of human nature which their science has demonstrated to be true: 
‘They have ly said. and have never seen reason to alter or 
even modify the opinion, that Sir Walter Scott, like Shak > 
is a painter, and not a philosopher. Although endowed with 
snatchless powers of observing, and also of delineating human 
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phenomena (and we have in our critiques of many of his works 
minutely analyzed these powers), in other words, the manifesta- 
tionsin human conduct which result from the human faculties as 
springs of action, he is not only uninformed of the right analysis 
of these powers, as single or compound impulses, but resists and 
ridicules that analysis, under the despised name—in ignorance 
despised—of Phrenology. Yet this very Phrenology, as no im- 
partial person who knows what it is can for one moment deny 
completely illustrates all the pictures which he draws, and ac. 
counts for the effect which they produce upon his readers, whose 
nature responds to them. It follows that whenever, after paint- 
ing a character of eccentricity, inenngruity, or contradiction, he 
attempts a philosophical rationale of it, we are not aware of one 
instance where he has succeeded. Shakspeare is too wise ever to 
make this attempt. He contents himself with faithfully giving 
the likeness ; but we do not remember an example of his offering 
its philosophy. He gives us the what with a truth to which all 
our feelings vibrate, but he never speculates about the wherefore. 
It is one of the most humiliating proofs of the truth of Mr 
Stewart's confession, that the philosophy of mind is yet in ex- 
tation,” that the very obvious distinction between what Sir 
alter Scott can do, and cannot do, has a very slender chance 
of being comprehended by any but phrenologists. We have 
heard it said sardonically, What! a writer who is so true to 
nature in all his delineations of human character ! he not pro. 
foundly skilled in human nature! How could he draw his pic. 
tures, without knowing intimately and minutely the whole ana- 
tomy of the human heart! and how could he marshal and ma- 
neeuvre his numerous characters, each speaking and acting in the 
exact line marked out for it, in all its appearances and reappear- 
ances on the stage of the story, and that without a perceptible 
inconsistency, if he did not know and discriminate with philoso. 
phical precision, in all their finest shades, the springs and impulses 
of human conduct, and all the varieties of human motives! To 
this we answer, that Sir Walter Scott: observes the phenomena 
of liſe, and in imitating these in his fictions, does no more than 
the historical painter, who places before us Ais imitations of hu- 
man passions and feelings, in the expressions of human faces, and 
the attitudes of human bodies. But the painter does not require 
to go deeper. He observes these expressions and attitudes as 
indicating, or rather always accompanying, certain human feel- 
i often in considerable combination; but his picture does 
not absolutely depend, for its accuracy,—for there exist ver 
rfect works of art without it,—on his analyzing these feel- 
ings, tracing them to their primitive impulses, or anatomically 
pointing out the nerves which contract the muscles of the coun- 
moe into a smile or a frown, a glance of haughtiness or a look 
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of submission; a jeer of cunning or an aspect of guilelesness; 
and still less on following these aie to their origins in the brain, 
where all the feelings have, to human ken, their ultimate con- 
nexion or dependence. We say does not absolutely depend on 
such kno ge; although the possession of it must be, and, we 
have the testimony of artists of the first eminence, who are 
phrenologists, for saying, is an instrument of immense power in 
elevating the character and testing the truth of their works; and 
so would it be, in his line of art, to Sir Walter Scott. eae 

In short, without being possessed of a true analysis of mind, 
a writer can but guess at the causes of human conduct; and al- 
though he may occasionally guess aright, especially in those 
simpler manifestations which constitute ever ley character and, 
conduct, he cannot advance into more complicated combinations,, 
without suffering from his ignorance of some important and es- 
sential element, for want of which his theory will be utterly in- 


cable. 

It is from this very defect that Sir Walter Scott's philosophy. 
of demonology is false. It is almost all contained in his first 
chapter; the other nine being devoted to details (in which much. 
antiquarianism and much learning, valeant quantum, are dis- 
played,) of the various modes in which the belief and love of 
the supernatural have operated in different ages of the world ;, 
of the curious connection which existed and exists between the 
superstitions of various ages and nations; of the ferocious per- 
secutions for imputed sorcery and witchcraft ; with a great, 
number of instances of apparitions and supernaturalities.of all, 
descriptions and denominations, with none of which we have 
any thing to do, We have in a former Number (page 504, 
of Volume VI.) given a sufficiently ample detail of these spe- 
cific sufferings of the misdirected faculties of man, tọ enable, 
us to arrive at certainty in. our conclusions as to what these 
faculties are. Sir Walter Scott has given several of the same 
instances, and some additions; but with this difference, that. 
be has not correctly traced their connexion with the human, 
mind; and indeed, with the exception of the phenomena of 
apparitions which he does endeavour, although erroneously, ta 
acoount for, he does not even attempt to explain philosophi, 
cally man’s tendency to believe in superar agency; but 
merely details historically the varied manifestations of this 
tendency, in witch and ghost and goblin stories without end 3 
and thereby only amplifies the literature of that delightful hor- 
rifter of our childhood, Mother Bunch. Í 

Sir Walter's philosophical chapter çommences with this an- 
pouncement ; ap 

1 do not mean to combat the systems of those by whom Iam an- 
ticipated in consideration of the subject, or to erect any ae one of my 
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phenomena (and we have in our critiques of many of his works 
minutely analyzed these powers), in other words, the manifesta- 
tions in hana conduct which result from the human faculties as 
springs of action, he is not only uninformed of the right analysis 
of these powers, as single or compound impulses, but resists and 
ridicules that analysis, under the despised name—in ignorance 
despised—of Phrenology. Yet this very Phrenology, as no im- 
partial person who knows what it is can for one moment deny, 
completely illustrates all the pictures which he draws, and ac- 
counts for the effect which they produce upon his readers, whose 
nature responds to them. It follows that whenever, after paint- 
ing a character of eccentricity, incongruity, or contradiction, he 
attempts a philosophical rationale of it, we are not aware of one 
instance where he has succeeded. Shakspeare is too wise ever to 
make this attempt. He contents himself with faithfully giving 
the likeness ; but we do not remember an example of his offering 
its philosophy. He gives us the what with a truth to which all 
our feelings vibrate, but he never speculates about the wherefore. 
It is one of the most humiliating proofs of the truth of Mr 
Stewart’s confession, that the philosophy of mind is yet in ex- 
pectation,“ that the very obvious distinction between what Sir 
Walter Scott can do, and cannot do, has a very slender chance 
of being comprehended by any but phrenologists. We have 
heard it said sardonically, What! a writer who is so true to 
nature in all his delineations of human character! he not pro- 
foundly skilled in human nature! How could he draw his pic- 
tures, without knowing intimately and minutely the whole ana- 
tomy of the human heart! and how could he marshal and ma- 
neeuvre his numerous characters, each speaking and acting in the 
exact line marked out for it, in all its appearances and reappear- 
ances on the 1770 of the story, and that without a perceptible 
inconsistency, if he did not know and discriminate with philoso- 
phical precision, in all their finest shades, the springs and impulses 
of human conduct, and all the varieties of human motives! To 
this we answer, that Sir Walter Scott: observes the phenomena 
of liſe, and in imitating these in his fictions, does no more than 
the historical painter, who places before us his imitations of hu- 
man passions and feelings, in the expressions of human faces, and 
the attitudes of human bodies. But the painter does not require 
to go deeper. He observes these expressions and attitudes as 
indicating, or rather always accompanying, certain human feel 
ings, often in considerable combination; but his picture does 
not absolutely depend, for its accuracy,—for there exist ver 
rfect works of art without it,—on his analyzing these feel- 
Ings, tracing them to their primitive impulses, or anatomically 
pointing out the nerves which contract the muscles of the coun- 
tenance into a smile or a frown, a glance of haughtiness or a look 
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of submission, a leer of cunning or an aspect of guilelessness; 
and still less on following these waves to their origins in the brain, 
where all the feelings have, to human ken, their ultimate con- 
nexion or dependence. We say does not absolutely depend on 
such kno ; although the possession of it must be, and, we 
have the testimony of artists of the first eminence, who are 
phrenologists, for saying, is an instrument of immense power in 
elevating the character and testing the truth of their works; and 
so would it be, in his line of art, to Sir Walter Scott. cat 

In short, without being possessed of a true analysis of mind, 
8 writer can but guess at the causes of human padi ; and al- 
though he may occasionally guess aright, opal y in those, 
simpler manifestations which constitute every-day character and, 
conduct, he cannot advance into more complicated combinations, 
without sufftring from his ignorance of some important and es- 
sential element, for want of which his theory will be utterly in- 


It is from this very defect that Sir Walter Scott’s philosophy. 
of demonology is false. It is almost all contained in his first 
chapter ; the other nine being devoted to details (in which much 
antiquarianism and much learniag, valeant quantum, are dis, 
played,) of the various modes ‘in which the belief and lave of 
the supernatural have operated in different ages of the world ;, 
of the curious connection which existed and exists between the 
superstitions of various ages and nations; of the ferocious per- 
secutions for imputed sorcery and witchcraft ; with a great 
number of instances of apparitions and supernaturalities.of all, 
descriptions and denominations, with none of which we have 
any thing to do, We have in a former Number (page 504 
of Volume VI.) given a sufficiently ample detail of these spe- 
afc sufferings of the misdirected faculties of man, to enable 
us to arrive. at certainty in our conclusions as to what these, 
faculties are. Sir Walter Scott has given several of the same 
instances, and some additions ; but with this difference, that, 
he has not correctly traced their connexion with the human, 
mind; and indeed, with the exception of the phenomena of 
apparitions which he does endeavour, although erroneously, to 
acoount for, he does not even attempt to explain philosophi, 
eally man’s tendency to believe in supernatural agency; but 
merely details historically the varied manifestations of thig 
tendency, in witch and ghost and goblin stories without end 3 
and thereby only amplifies the literature of that delightful hor- 
nifer of our childhood, Mother Bunch. 

Sir Walter’s philosophical chapter commences with this an- 
nounoement; , 


“I do not mean to combat the systems of those by whom Iam an- 
ticipated in consideration of the subject, or to erect any new one of my 
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éwn ; but to confine myself to narratives of remarkable cases, and to 
the observations which naturally and easily arise out of them. A few 
general remarks on the nature of demonology, and the original cause 
of the almost universal belief in communication betwixt mortals and 
beings of a power superior to themselves, and of a nature not to be 
eomprebended by human organs, are a necessary introduction to the 
subject.” 

- We agree with the author, that his views of this cause are not 
new. But as they are adopted by him, and will by that ado 
tion gain currency, we feel it our duty, holding them, as we do, 
to be erroneous, to point out wherein their error lies.. He states 
as a cause of this universal belief of communication between 
mortals and beings F a power superior to themselves, the belief 
of the immortality of the soul, and its separate existence, which 
lead to the conclusion, that “ myriads of disembodied spirits,” 
which once inhabited human bodies, exist somewhere, and may 
have the power granted them of ' revisiting the glimpses of the 
moon,” by miracle of course. Now, it is evident that the author 
has forgotten that he cannot throw the slightest light on the bo- 
lief of gods and demons, by shewing how the belief of what may 
be called mere human ghosts has come to prevail. The firm be- 
lief of gods and demons, and of their concern in the affairs of 
men, has prevailed and does prevail in nations who had and have 
no idea of the immortality of the soul, and who could never 
have got the notion of superior beings through that channel. 
Such a non-sequitur would never have been committed, had the 
author been in possession of the knowledge that there is in man’s 
hature a faculty which performs that function directly by its 
own specific activity ; which, by rendering universal a behef in su- 
perior existences, and, in combination with another faculty which 
impels him to worship superior beings whose existence he be- 
lieves, constitutes man essentially a religious being. These fa- 
culties are Wonder and Veneration ; and we have shewn in our 
article on Demonology, already alluded to, in what way the ex- 
cessive or diseased action of these two faculties produces all the 
phenomena of the wildest superstition. But the existence of these 
faculties not being known when the author studied the human 
mind at college, it was not to be expected that he could have the 
benefit of their ready solution of the difficulty in his way,—a 
difficulty which he has either purposely evaded, or attempted 
to explain by a theory which has no connexion with it. If gods 
and demons, we t, are objects of human belief,— however 
erroneously as to their supposed nature when intellect is uncon- 
sulted,—in consequence of the blind imputee of a primitive feel- 
ing, a complete demonology may exist, and has existed, without 
the belief of the immortality of the soul. Go 
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But as, in the rest of the chapter, the author abandons the 
uestion of the belief of superior beings, and limits himself to 
philosophy of more vulgar apparitions, we are of opinion, 
that, on his own shewing, there may exist a firm belief in the 
reality of even these, without a belief in the immortality and 
separate existence of the soul; and the grounds of that belief 
would be, that spectral illusions, with all the impression of a 
terrible reality, are a specific state of disease, and huve, because 
they must have been experienced by individuals in all ages and 
states of society, and all varieties of religious belief. We should 
therefore reverse the order uf cause and effect, as stated by the 
author, and conclude that, putting Revelation out of the ques- 
tion, these apparitions might be an occasion instead of conse- 
quence of the belief in the immortality of the soul. 

We may remark, in passing, that Sir Walter’s share in the 
vulgar yet presumptuous notion, borrowed from the mythology 
of the Styx, that the souls of men exist, like so many ghosts or 
thin shades, ready to appear in human shape, if so commanded, 
only shews the abject thinking on the sublime subject of a future 
state, which, in its prevalence, infects minds even of the highest 
order; while both Scripture, which refuses all warrant to such 
low conceptions, by declaring that “ it is not given to us to 
know what we shall be,” and sound philosophy, leave us in total 
ignorance of that which is beyond human ken, the modus eris- 
tendi of immortality :—* that which eye hath not seen, nor ear 
heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” 

We think the author just as unfortunate in his account of the 
causes of spectral illusions themselves,—as illusions sufficien 
real,—to which, exclusively he confines the remainder, indeed, 
almost the whole of this, his introductory and philosophical 
chapter. : 

First, According to the author, enthusiastic feelings of an 
im ive and solemn nature, such as recent bereavement of 
beloved friends, or the still darker case of myrder committed ; 
in other words, the imagination, favoured by circumstances, 
has power to summon up ta the organ of sight, spectres which 
only exist in the mind of those by whom their appearance is 
witnessed.” 

It must be evident to every one, that the only part of this 
most vague theory which is unquestionable, is, that the appari- 
tions are unreal; but it is of the very essence of that unsatis- 
factory vagueness, which has hitherto been called philosophy, 
to say that the imagination summons up spectres to the organ of 
sight ; for, as to the proximate cause, we are left here just as 
whe as we were. 2 

Secondly, There follows an exceedingly confused allusion, 
or it is httle. more, to Professor Stewart's utterly gratuitous 
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‘theory of spectres, that they are essentially ‘dreams, wich 
‘come at that point between sleeping and waking (how did Mr 
‘Stewart know this?), when the individual is really asleep, but 
believes himself awake, and is the sport of a sort of lively dream. 
We answer, that such dreams may create a belief in the dreamer 
that a spectre appeared to him, but will never explain the spec- 
tral Musions of broad-waking experience, of which Mr Stewart 
‘seemed to have no knowledge whatever. From this, as an ex- 
planation of spectres, Sir Walter glides off, as is often his man- 
ner, into a perfectly distinct subject, namely, those coincidences 
which are thought to realize dreams, and all those presages found- 
ed on dreams, which in ignorant times were mistaken for revela- 
tions from Heaven. 

Thirdly, *‘ Somnambulism and other noeturnal deceptions, 
frequently lend their aid to the formation of such phantasmata, 
‘as are formed in this middle state between sleeping and waking,” 
‘—and an instance of a sleep-walking sailor seeing a ghost is 
given. Now, it happens, that the somnambulist is just as much 
and as really asleep as any other dreamer, only superadding the 
power of locomotion, the result of a power in the brain, in most 
cases fortunately suspended in sleep, and sadly struggled with 
in nightmare. The spectres of somnambulism are therefore 
not in question, for they are only dreams; besides, there are 
many somnambulists as well as other dreamers, who do not see 
spectres, or, seeing them, believe in their reality. 

Fourthly, The spectre of Brutus is cited, and explained moat 
‘ unsatisfactorily, by the vagueness of a state of eager anxiety or 
excited exertion, the recollection of Cæsar's murder, and the 
doubts and fears of the impending battle of Philipi. These 

feelings may have led remotely te a spectral apparition, which, 

of course, was not seen by any one but Brutus himself; but, if 
_ it cannot be denied that such feelings do not always produce 
spectral visions, on the contrary, do so very rarely, it is plain, 

: that, by citing the case of Brutus in the manner he has done, 

the author has not arrived at what alone can be called the cause 

of these illusions, namely, that which must necessarily produce 
them in all cases where it is present and operating. 

Fifthly, The instances of whole armies believing that they 
have seen gods and saints fighting for them, prove nothing. 
These are only examples of weak credulity, when the cry as 
raised ſor a purpose; and the victory is won, as Sir Walter 
himself says, before the mistake, or rather the trick, is discovered. 
It is a dispos tion,” says the author, ‘ to see as much of the 
supernatural as is seen by others around, or, in other words, to 
trust to the eyes of others rather than to our-own.” A Casti- 
- Tian cavalier is mentioned, who fought in one of the Mexican 
- battles, in which St Jago assisted, mounted ou a white: herne. 
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Théicavalier firmly believed in the miraculous interposition ; 
but honestly and naively adds, that he did not see the apparition 
himself ;—indeed, saw another cavalier, Francisco de Morla, 
mounted on a chesnut horse, fighting in the very place where 
the saint was seen by others. But there was nothing in that to 
the excited Wonder and Veneration of the cavalier, who exclaims 
„Sinner that I am, what am I that I should have beheld the 
blessed apostle !” 

Lastly, ‘The author gets at least into the road to truth, when 
he proceeds to state, that it is now universally known and 
admitted that there certainly exist more than one disorder known to 
professional men, of which one important symptom is a disposition to 
see visions.” This frightful disorder is not properly insanity, although 
it is somewhat allied to that most horrible of maladies, and may, in 
many constitutions, be the means of bringing it on; and although such 
hallucinations are proper to both. The difference, I conceive to be, 
that, in cases of insanity, the mind of the patient is principally affected, 
while the senses or organic system offer in vain to the lunatic their de- 
cided testimony against the fantasy of a deranged imagination. Per- 
haps the nature of this collision between a disturbed imagination and 
organs of sense, possessed of their usual accuracy, cannot be better de- 
scribed than in the embarrassment expressed by an insane patient con- 
fined in the Infirmary of Edinburgh.’ Here follows the well-known 
anecdote of the lunatic, who, believing himself a prince, wondered 
that even his choicest viands tasted of oatmeal, that being his principal 
if not sole food. Here, then, is one instance of actual insanity, in 
which the sense of taste controlled and attempted to restrain the ideal 
hypothesis adopted by a deranged imagination. But, the disorder to 
which I previously alluded is entirely of a bodily character, and con- 
sists principally in a disease of the visual organs, which present to the 
patient a set of spectres or ap ces which have no actual existence, 
It is a disease of the same nature which renders many men incapable 
of distinguishing colours, only the patients go a step farther, and per- 
vert the external form of objects. In their case, therefore, contrary to 
that of the maniac, it is not the mind, or rather the imagination, 
which imposes upon and overpowers the evidence of the senses, but 
the sense of seeing (or hearing) which betrays its duty, and conveya 
false ideas to a sane intellect !“ 

It is only upon the mind of a phrenologist that the accumu- 
lated errors, the sum of nonsense—we speak with personal de- 
ference—of the foregoing short passage, expands with its full 
and unqualified effect. It is all we have for the philosophy of 
the first genius of the age; and as there is no N y yet 
1 by. any of the other leading men of the age, which 
enables them to question it, it is lauded as absolute wisdom, 
which no man could have written but Sir Walter Scott! But 
ve must not interrupt our analysis. Several learned physicians, 
according to the author, have assigned different causes for this 
malady.” One of these, though it Is rather the disease itself than 
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whieh follows. One borrowed from Dr Gregory is, as a oe, 
new to us, and worth our recording: 


A patient of his, of some rank, having requested his advice, made 
the following extraordinary statement of his complaint. ‘I am in the 
habit,’ he said, ‘ of dining at five, and exactly as the hour of six ar- 
rives, I am subjected to the following painful visitation. The door of 
the room, even when I have been weak enough to bolt it, which I have 
sometimes done, flies wide open; and an old hag, like one of those 
who haunted the heath of Forres, enters with a frowning and incensed 
countenance, and comes straight up to me with every demonstration of 
spite and indignation, which could characterise her who haunted the 
merchant Abudah, in the Oriental tale. She rushes upon me, says 
something, but so hastily that I cannot discover the purport, and then 
strikes me å severe blow with her staff. I fall frem my chair in a 
swoon, which is of longer or shorter endurance. To the recurrence of 
this apparition I am daily subjected ; and such is my new and singular 
complaint.’ ” 

Dr Gregory came to dine with his patient, to try whether the 
presence of another person would prevent the apparition ; but, 
as was to be expected, the hag came again, and the poor gen- 
tleman dropped back in his chair; upon which, the physician 
prescribed bleeding, satisfied that the periodical shocks arose 
from a tendency to apoplexy.” This is not the proximate cause 
yet, else apoplexy would always bring apparitions. 

Sir Waller adds another case, for which we also thank him; 
for it is important that patients labouring under these distressin 
illusions should be satisfied that the disease is far from unusual. 
A gentleman, high in the law, was long attended by the spectre 
of a cat, which was succeeded by that of a gentieman-usher in a 
court dress, who preceded him even when he visited, but was 
evidently invisible to all the company but himself; and ulti- 
mately of a skeleton, the emblem of death itself. Thie last ap- 
parition was visible to the unhappy narrator at the moment of 
stating his case to the physician ; and the latter going to stand 
where he was directed as the place of its presence, skreened it 
from the patient's view, all but the head, which he said peered 
over the tors shoulder. This occasioned a movement of 
alarm in the latter, before he could recollect himself! The un- 
happy patient, in the full knowledge of the apparition being 
unreal, sunk under its persevering persecution, and died. Sir 
Walter continues 

“ Having added these two remarkahié instances to the general train 
of similar facte quoted by Ferriar, Hibbert, and other writers, who 
have more recently considered the subject *, there cam, we think, be 

© We marvel if our humble selves are here meant; for we have given 
greatly more instructive examples than either Hibbert or Ferriar ; thet 
more recently. y J . — 
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Its cause, is the blue devils of habitual intoxication. Thesc 
visited a young man of fortune, who had lived a vicious life in 
London, in the shape of the dancing figures of the opera; a 
common spectral apparition, for we know several instances. 
He got quit of them by retiring to the country, but, unluckily, 
having ordered the London furniture to follow him, the dancing 
figures came with it. 


« There is reason to believe that such cases are numerous, and that 
they may perhaps arise not only from the debility of stomach brought 
on by excess in wine or spirits; which derangement often sensibly 
affects the eyes and sense of sight, but also because the mind becomes 
habitually predominated over by a train of fantastic visions, the conse- 
quence of frequent intoxication; and is thus, like a dislocated joint, apt 
again to go wrong, even when a different cause occasions the derange- 
ment. It is easy to be supposed, that habitual excitement, by means 
of any other intoxicating drug, as opium, or its various substitutes, 
must expose those who practise the dangerous custom to the same in- 
convenience. Very frequent use of the nitrous oxide, which affecta 
the senses so strongly, and produces a short but singular state of 
ecstacy, would probably be found to occasion this species of disorder. 
But there are many other causes which medical men find attended 
with the same symptom, of embodying before the eyes of a patient 
imaginary illusions, which are visible to no one else. This persecution 
of spectral illusions is also found to exist, when no excesses of the pa- 
tient can be alleged as the cause; owing, doubtless, to a deranged 
state of the blood or nervous system.” ` i 


The author introduces the case of our old friend Nicolai the 
Berlin bookseller, as commented upon by Drs Ferriar and Hib- 
bert, and by them imputed to depression of spirits, and neglect 
of periodical bloodletting, as confessed by the patient. One 
circumstance in Mons. Nicolai’s visions is noted by Sir Walter 
Scott, much more valuable to the phrenologist than to himself, 
viz. :—“ After a certain time, and some use of medicine, the 
phantoms became less distinct in their Outline (Form), and less 
vivid in their Colouring; faded, as it were, on the eye of the 
patient, and at length totally disappeared.” ; 

Dr Hibbert, whose crude philosophy on the subject we ex- 
pea five years ago, (vol. i. p. 541), is greatly lauded by Sir 
Walter, as having “ most ingeniously, as well as philosophically, 
handled this subject ; and as having also treated it in a medical 
point of view, as arising from plethora, febrile and inflammatory 
disorders, inflammation of the brain, nervous irritanility, hypo- 
chondria, gout, and excitation from several gases.“ It must be 
obvious to every one who reflects for a moment, that the enu- 
meration of a set of diseases, to which this symptom is only 
sometimes allied, can throw no light on its proximate cause. 
This is as little accomplished by a mere enumeration of cases, 
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whieh follows. One borrowed from Dr Gregory is, as a cue, 
new to us, and worth our recording: : 


A patient of his, of some rank, having requested his advice, made 
the following extraordinary statement of his complaint. ‘Iam in the 
habit,’ he said, ‘ of dining at five, and exactly as the hour of six ar- 
rives, I am subjected to the following painful visitation. The door of 
the room, eren when I have been weak enough to bolt it, which I have 
sometimes done, flies wide open): and an old hag, like one of those 
who haunted the heath of Forres, enters with a frowning and incensed 
countenance, and comes straight up to me with every demonstration of 
spite and indignation, which could characterise her who haunted the 
merchant Abudah, in the Oriental tale. She rushes upon me, says 
something, but so hastily that | cannot discover the purport, and then 
strikes me á severe blow with her staff. I fall frem my chair in a 
swoon, which is of longer or shorter endurance. To the recurrence of 
this spparition I am daily subjected ; and such is my new and singular 
complaint. j 

Dr Gregory came to dine with his patient, to try whether the 
presence of another person would prevent the apparition ; but, 
as was to be ex i the hag came again, and the poor gen- 
tleman dropped back in his ait: upon which, the physician 

rescribed bleeding, “ satisfied that the periodical shocks arose 
rom a tendency to apoplexy.” This is not the proximate cause 
yet, else apoplexy would always bring apparitions. 

Sir Walter adds another.case, for which we also thank him; 
for it is important that patients labouring under these distressin 
illusions should be satisfied that the disease is far from unusual. 
A gentleman, high in the law, was long attended by the spectre 
of a cat, which was succeeded by that of a gentleman-usher in a 
court dress, who preceded him even when he visited, but was 
evidently invisible to all the company but himself; and ulti- 
mately of a skeleton, the emblem of death itself. This last ap- 
parition was visible to the unhappy narrater at the moment of 
stating his case to the physician ; and the latter going to stand 
where he was directed as the place of its presence, skreened it 
from the patient’s view, all but the head, which he said peered 
over the Doctor's shoulder. This occasioned a movement of 
alarm in the latter, before he could recollect himself! The un- 
happy patient, in the full knowledge of the apparition being 
unreal, sunk under its persevering persecution, and died. Sir 
Walter continues :— 

“ Having added theses two remarkekié instances to the general train 
of similar facte quoted by Ferriar, Hibbert, and other writers, who 
have more ly considered the subject *, there cam, we think, be 


© We marvel if our humble selves are here meant; for we have given 
greatly more instructive examples than either Hibbert or Ferriar ; that 
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htte. debt of the proposition, that the external organs may, from vas 
rious causes, become so much deranged as. to falas representa- 


ease, producing illusions which the author perseveres in erroneous- 
ly concluding to be optical. Indeed, he goes on to show how the 
other senses may be deceived ; as hearing, when the apparitions 
speak; and touch, when they strike, or grasp with a wold hand. 

e sums up the whole argument, by holding it demonstrated, 
that ‘ sometimes our violent and inordinate passions, originat- 
ing in sorrow for our friends, remorse for our crimes, our eager- 
ness of patriotism, or our deep sense of devotion, these, or other 
violent excitements of a moral character, in the visions of the 
night, or the rapt ecstacy of the day, persuade us that we wit. 
ness, with our eyes and ears, an actual instance of that super- 
natural communication, the possibility of which cannot be de. 
nied.” 

This, it wilt be observed, is what Sir Walter calls the ima- 

ination deceiving the senses. But at other times, he says, it is 
the reverse, for & the corporeal organs impose upon the mind, 
while the eye and the ear diseased, deranged, or misled, convey 
false impressions to the patient.” 

Such is the philosophy which, we would venture any odds, 
will be taken as perfectly satisfactory by “ the great in literature 
and science,” just because they have nothing better to put in its 
stead. We, the “ small authors,” as we have been styled, are 
mot so easily satisfied; and even had we not ourselves given se- 
weral years ago a different explanation of spectral illusions, 
we should have easily shewn Sir Walter's to be inconsistent 
and absurd. We should have dismissed at once all pretence 
of aid from what he calls the. possibi ty of the appearance of 
real, independently-existing spectres, and the- 
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spirits or souls of men, as a puerile assumption of knowledge of 
the mode and manner of man’s existence after death, and more- 
over, as inferring a miracle, a way in which the Creator doés 
not manifest his ordinary providence. And as to spectral illu- 
sions, which, although unreal, have been seen, we should have 
said that both of the author's explanations are erroneous. First, 
because it is an unproved assumption, that what are vaguel: 
called the imagination, or the passions, or the mind, can “ per- 
suade the eyes and ears that they see and hear what does not 
exist; and, secondly, because optical, or auricular, or tactual, 
deceptions, can only be produced by real external objects—the 
eyes, ears, and hands, having no power but to transmit to the 
brain the impressions made upon them by what, in one modig- 

cation or another, exists externally. The eye is a were medium 
| or channel, like the lens of a pair of spectacles, and is just as 
little capable of transmitting to the mnd an impression which 
| has never been made upon it by an external object, as that lens. 
Optical illusions must have a real basis. For example, a straight 
rod is seen by the eye crooked in the water; but an actual rod 
‘exists. The voice of the famous invisible girl, seemed to come 
from the ball suspended in the middle of the apparatus; but a 
real female spoke, though she was not in the ball. And when 
we feel a pea double, by rolling it under two fingers crossed, 
there is still an actual pea to create the sense of touch at all. 
But to settle this point at once, the instances are numerous 
where the apparitions were equally present whether the eyes 
were open or shut. Illusions of sense are, therefore, out of the 
question, unless something external be admitted, which it is not 
by Sir Walter Scott himself; the only truth in his system. 

We think it important, by way of contrast, to remind our 
readers of the simple and beautiful rationale furnished 
Phrenology, which we published five years ago; and of the 
proofs which we have subsequently adduced that that rationale 
is right. ait ; 

In answer te Dr Hibbert's fancies, we stated, (vol. i. page 
547) :— : 


“ The brein consists of a congeries of organs, each of which mani- 
festa a particular power of the mind. Among these organs, one serves 
to perceive Form, another Colour, a third Size, while other and distinct 
faculties and organs experience emotions, and reflect. Each faculty 

being active, produces the special kind of ideas which it is fitted to 
form; and each may become active by an internal stimulus of its or- 
gan. organs may be excited by an unusual influx of blood into 
~ the vessels which supply them, by inflammation, or by nervous irrita- 
tion. If the organs of Form, Colouring, and Sine, were mimulated 
into excessive activity by any of these causes, the mind would be pre- 
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litdle.dewst of the proposition, that the external organs may, from va» 
rious causes, become so much deranged as to falas represente- 
tions to the mind; and that, in such cases, men really see the empty 
and false forms, and hear the ideal sounds, which, in a more primitive 
state of society, are naturally enough referred to the action of demons 
or disembodied spirits.” 


He then nds, what is very true, that these apparitions 
may be N as well as- abitual, and ma 9 all 
the impression on the ignorant of a visit fronr the other world, 
appear but once, as in the ‘case of Brutus, and on some great 
occasion. Of these he gives some instances, which are well 
known; such as the apparition of Maupertuis to M. Gleditsch, 
in the hall of the academy of Berlin; the apparition of a de- 
ceased friend to a Captain C „ a catholic; and, what is still 
more interesting, one of Lord Byren to “a literary friend,” 
evidently the narrator himself. These sadden apparitions, Sir 
Walter rightly considers as more likely to be taken for glimpses 
ofa worl of spirits, than when their chronic continuation, as it 
may de called, gives the sufferer time to trace them to bodily dis- 
ease, producing illusions which the author perseveres in erroneous- 
ly concluding to be optical. Indeed, he goes on to show bow the 
other senses may be deceived ; as hearing, when the apparitions 
Speak; and touch, when they strike, or grasp with a ya hand. 
He sums up the whole argument, by holding 1% demonstrated, 
that “sometimes our violent and inordinate passions, originat- 
ing in sorrow for our friends, remorse for our crimes, our eager- 
ness of patriotism, or our deep sense of devotion, these, or other 
violent excitements of a moral character, in the visions of the 
night, or the rapt ecstacy of the day, persuade us that we wit- 
ness, with our eyes and ears, an actual instance of that, super- 
natural communication, the possibility of which cannot be de- 


* 


ied. 
This, it will be observed, is what Sir Walter calls the ima- 
ination deceiving the senses. But at other times, he says, it is 
the reverse, for & the corporeal organs impose upon the mind, 
while the eye and the ear diseased, deranged, or misled, convey 
false impressions to the patient.” 

Such is the philosophy which, we would venture any odds, 
will be taken as perfectly satisfactory by “ the great in literature 
and science,” just because they have nothing better to put in its 
stead. We, the “ small authors,” as we have been styled, are 
mot so easily satisfied ; and even had we not ourselves given se- 
weral years ago a bail different explanation of spectral illusions, 
we should have easily shewn Sir Walters to be inconsistent 
and absurd. We should have dismissed at once all pretence 
of aid from what he calls the posts of the appearance of 
real, independently-existing spectres, and these, the disembodied 
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. or souls of men, as a puerile assumption of knowledpe of 
the mode and manner of man’s existence after death, and more. 
over, as inferring a miracle, a way in which the Creator doés 
not manifest his ordinary providence. And as to spectral illu- 
sions, which, although unreal, have been seen, we should have 
said that both of the author's explanations are erroneous. First, 
because it is an unproved assumption, that what are vaguely 
called the imagination, or the passiona, or the mind, can “ per- 
suade the eyes and ears that they see and hear what does not 
exist; and, secondly, because optical, or auricular, or tactual, 
deceptions, can only be produced by real external objects—the 
eyes, ears, and hands, having no power but ta transmit to the 
brain the impressions made upon them by what, in one modif- 
cation or another, exists externally. The eye is a mere medium 
or channel, like the lens of a pair of spectacles, and is just as 
little capable of transmitting to the mind an impression which 
has never been made upon it by an external object, as that lens. 
Optical illusions must have a real basis. For example, a straight 
rod is seen by the eye crooked in the water; but an actual rod 
‘exists, The voice of the famous invisible girl, seemed to come 
from the ball suspended in the middle of the apparatus; but a 
real female spoke, though she was not in the ball. And when 
we feel a pea double, by rolling it under two fingers crossed, 
there is still an actual pea to create the sense of touch at all. 
But to settle this point at once, the instances are numerous 
where the apparitions were equally present. whether the eyes 
were open or shut. Illusions of sense are, therefore, out of the 
question, unless something external be admitted, which it is not 
by Sir Walter Scott himself; the only truth in his system. 

We think it important, by way of contrast, to remind our 
readers of the simple and beautiful rationale furnished by 
Phrenology, which we published five years ago; and of the 

fs which we have subsequently adduced that that rationale 

is right. ee! Š 
In answer to- Dr Hibbert’s fancies, we stated, (vol. i. page 

` 647) :— í 


“ The brain consists of a congeries of organs, each of which mani- 
festa a particular power of the mind. Among these organs, one serves 
to perceive Form, another Colour, a third Size, while other and distinct 
faculties and organs experience emotions, and reflect. Each faculty 

being active, produces the special kind of ideas which it is fitted to 
form; and each may become active by an internal stimulus of its or- 
gan. The organs may be excited by an unusual influx of blood into 
~ the vessels which supply them, by inflammation, or by nervous jrrita- 
tion. If the organs of Form, Colouring, and Sine, were stimulated 
- into excessive activity by any of these causes, the mind would be pre- 
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 sentdd with the kind of conceptioas-which each of them, by its natural 
constitution, is fitted to produce; or, in other worde, forme, invested 
with the attributes of colour anid magnitude, wopld be presented invo- 
Iuntarily to the mind. If the organs of the reflective faculties did not 
participate in the affection, their functions would not be disturbed, and 

tho mind would feel and reflect in a state of perfect sanity. Tt is almost 
“unnecessary to point out how completely this theory accords with, and 

explains, the foregoing phenomena; the most striking featare in all of 
the cases having been, that the mental disease extended only to parti- 
‘cular kinds of conceptions, and that the other functions of the mind 
‘remained unaffected. This indicates irresistibly that there must be 
` distinct organs, by means of which different mental operations are ae- 
_ ‘complished ; for if the organ of mind were single, it is against all logic 
to suppose that it can be both deranged and sound at the same time,” 


To this we added Mr Combe's opinions from his Elements, 
also that of Gall and Spurzheim, that Wonder, or Surnatura- 
lité, has influence in leading to the beligf of supernatural appear- 
ances, and, when extremely exalted, would stimulate the know- 
ing. faculties to conceive such appearances; but these faculties 
must themselves be excited, actually to have the perceptions. 
Of vision-seers with large Wonder we gave three instances, in 
, one of which there was pain in the very spot. 
The above explanation has been in print for five years. A 
‘ few months afterwards, it was followed up (vol. ii. p. 290) with 
_ the instructive case of Miss S. L., who saw as many visions, 
both of the living and the dead, as all the instances of Ferriar, 
. Hibbert, and Sir Walter Scott, put together ; and who, without 
having an idea of the seats of the organs, pointed to Form, 
Size, Colour, Order, Number, Sound, and Wonder, as the 
points of the head where she experienced the most acute and 
pointed pain when her spectres appeared to her. Nay, felt 
these pains successively,—first in Form, wlien her figures were 
mere forms, colourless like cobweb; then in Colour, when they 
gradually, from fainter to strouger, assumed the quality of 
colour; and in Size, when they varied from gigantic to munia- 
ture, &c.; the converse of Nicolais waning figures, which be- 
came less distinct, by degrees, in form and colour. 
To these powerful facts we added, some time afterwards, (vol. 
v. p. 210, 319, and 480, and vol. vi. p. 260), four additional 
cases, two without and two with the important accompaniment 
of pain in the region of the organs which perceive form, colour, 
_ size, &c. The first was the case of a member of the English 
bar, whose visitant was a fair lady, in white of course, for some 
time very pleasing, but ultimately as disgusting, from his hay- 
ing seen a dissection of a half rg i body, which was ever 
- after. shockingly. mingled with the form and features of his 
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e white lady.” This gentleman, like Miss S. L., was much re-. 
lieved by assuming an erect posture, which probably diminished: 
the rush of to the forehead. The next case is that of 
Mrs D., who had many of the visitations experienced by. Miss 
S. L., together with sume of the sensations ibed as those 
of Mr John Hunter of London, and the opium eater, (vol. ji.. 
pp. 302, and 426-8.) Mrs D. then described the pain which 
accompanied her illusions; viz. acute pain in the upper part or 
root of the nose, the seat of the organ of Form, and all along. 
the eye-brows, which takes in E Size, Weight, 
Colouring, Order, and Number.? This lady suffered at the. 
time under puerperal fever ; and we are assured by medical men 
that such illusions are not uncommon in that disease. The: 
third case, one furnished by Mr Levison of Hull, was that of a 
retired tradesman, who was visited sometimes by a set of 


able, and semetimes by a party of ugly and demon-like figures.: 


He possessed the singular and unique power, as far as we have 
heard, of calling up the agreeable, and dismissing, or, as he called: 
it, starting the unpleasant spectres. Mr Levison asked him 
whether: it- made any difference whether he opened or shut his 
es, to which he answered that it made none. This was true 
of Miss S. L., which, of itself, at once puts an end to all 
idea of optical illusion. Mr Levison farther asked him, whether 
he felt pain when his apparitions came, when he answered, 
« that every time before he experienced this peculiar power of 
seeing figures, he invariably felt pain in and between his eyes, 
and, in short, all over the eyebrows.” The last case mentioned 
was that of a patient of Dr Andrew Combe’s, who was greatly 
troubled by a disagreeable noisy Frenchwoman, with.a red cap 
on her head, who sat at the foot of his bed, sometimes grinning 
at him and screaming, and sometimes singing pleasantly enough. 
He very seriously asked Dr Combe if he could not use his in- 
fluence with the proper authorities to have her removed. : 
The valuable instances where pain is present produce a two? 
fold demonstration; iret, that, in the region of the eyebrows; 
are situated the organs by means of which external objects are 
rceived ; and, secondly, that these organs are capable of per- 
Ermin their specific functions, in consequence of activity fom 
internát excitement; in other words, of experiencing spectral 
illusions, and those other deceptions of perverted equilibrium, 
&e. under which Mr J. Hunter and the opium eater so severely 
suffered. On conversing with medical practitioners, we find 
thet there are few of them who have not met with instances 
some of them with many—of this specific disease of spectral a 
itions; and one, who is a phrenologist, has assured us that, 
nowing the morbid excitement to exist in the superorbitary 
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sentéd with the kind of conceptions-which each of them, by its natural 
constitution, is fitted to produce; or, in other words, forme, invested 
with the attributes of colour and magnitude, wonld be presented invo- 
_Juntarily to the mind. If the organs of the reflective faculties did not 
participate in the affection, their functions would net be disturbed, and 
tho mind would feel and reflect in a state of perfect sanity. It is almost 
“unnecessary to point out how completely this theory accords with, and 
explains, the foregoing phenomena; the most striking featare in all of 
“the cases having been, that the mental disease extended only to parti- 
cular kinds of conceptions, and that the other functions of the mind 
remained unaffected. This indieatea irresistibly that there must be 
` distinct organs, by means of which different mental operations are ae- 
_ ‘complished ; for if the organ of mind were single, it is against all logic 
to suppose that it can be both deranged and sound at the same time,” 


To this we added Mr Combe's opinions from his Elements, 
also that of Gall and Spurzheim, that Wonder, or Surnatura- 
lite, has influence in leading to the belief of supernatural appear- 
ances, and, when extremely exalted, would stimulate the know. 
ing. faculties to conceive such appearances; but these faculties 
must themselves be excited, actually to have the perceptions. 
Of vision-seers with large Wonder we gave three instances, in 
one of which there was pain in the very spot. 
_ The above explanation has been in print for five years. A 
_few months afterwards, it was followed up (vol. ii. p. 290) with 
_ the instructive case of Miss S. L., who saw as many visions, 
both of the living and the dead, as all the instances of Ferriar, 
Hibbert, and Sir Walter Scott, put together ; and who, without 
having an idea of the seats of the organs, pointed to Form, 
Size, Colour, Order, Number, Sound, and Wonder, as the 
points af the head where she experienced the most acute and 
pointed pain when her spectres appeared to her. Nay, felt 
these pains successively,—first in Form, when her figures were 
mere forms, colourless like cobweb; then in Colour, when the 
adually, from fainter to stronger, assumed the quality of 
colour; and in Size, when they varied from gigantic to minia- 
ture, &c.; the converse of Nicolai’s waning figures, which be- 
came less distinct, by d in form and colour. 
To these powerful faces we added, some time afterwards, (vol. 
v. p. 210, 319, and 430, and vol. vi. p. 260), four additional 
cases, two without and two with the important accompaniment 
of pain in the region of the organs which perceive form, colour, 
_size, &c. The first was the case of a member of the English 
bar, whose visitant was a fair lady, in white of course, for some 
time very pleasing, but ultimately as disgusting, from his hay- 
ing seen a dissection of a half 1 body, which was ever 
-affer. shockingly mingled with the form and features of his 
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« white lady.” This gentleman, like Miss S. L., was much re- 
lieved by assuming an erect posture, which probably diminished, 
the rush of blood to the forehead.. The next case is that of 
Mrs D., who had many of the visitations experienced by. Miss 
S. L., together with sume of the sensations ibed as those 
of Mr John Hunter of London, and the opium eater, (vol. ii. 
pp. 302, and 426-8.) “ Mrs D. then described the pain which 
accompanied her illusions; viz. acute pain in the upper part or 
root of the nose, the seat of the organ of Form, and all along. 
the eye-brows, which takes in Individuality, Size, Weight, 
Colouring, Order, and Number.” This lady suffered at the. 
time under puerperal fever ; and we are assured by medical men 
that such illusions are not uncommop in that disease. The: 
third case, one furnished by Mr Levison of Hull, was that of a 
retired tradesman, who was visited sometimes by a set of agree- 
able, and sometimes by a party of ugly and demon-like figures.: 
He possessed: the singular ad unique power, as far as we have 
heard, of calling up the agreeable, and dismissing, or, as he called: 
it, starting the unpleasant spectres. Mr Levison asked him 
whether it made any difference whether he opened or shut his 
es, to which he answered that it made none. This was true 
so of Miss S. L., which, af itself, at once puts an end to all 
idea of optical illusion. Mr Levison farther asked him, whether 
he felt pain when his apparitions came, when he arfswered, 
4 that every time befere he experienced this peculiar power of 
seeing figures, he invariably felt pain in and between his eyes, 
and, in short, all over the eyebrows.” The last case mentioned 
was that of a patient of Dr Andrew Combe's, who was greatly 
trdubled by a disagreeable noisy Frenchwoman, with.a red cap 
on her head, who sat at the foot of his bed, sometimes grinning 
at him and screaming, and sometimes singing pleasantly enough. 
He very seriously asked Dr Combe if he could not use his in- 
fluence with the proper authorities to have her removed. : 
The valuable instances where pain is present produce a two- 
fold demonstration; firet, that, in the region of the eyebrows, 
are situated the organs by means of which external objects are 
received ; and, secondly, that these organs are capable of per- 
ing their specific functions, in consequence of activity fom 
internal excitement; in other words, of experiencing spectral 
illusions, and those other deceptions of perverted equilibrium, 
&c. under which Mr J. Hunter and the opium eater so severely 
suffered. On conversing with medical practitioners, we find 
thet there are few of them who have not met with mstances— 
some of them with many—of this specific disease of spectral ap- 
itions; and one, who is a phrenologist, has assured us that, 
wing the morbid excitement to exist in the superorbitary 
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brain, he has banished the spectres by producing discharge im- 
thediately over the eyebrows *. i 
We have resorted to the rather unusual course of quoting 
from our former articles, in order to bring into a focus the sime 
and satisfactory philosophy of apparitions which Phrenology. 
Fad arrived at years before Se Walter Scott girded his loins to 
settle the question, “ in a manner that none but himself could 
have achieved!“ The exhibitio : i n which he has made is just one 
those judgments,” with which Nature unsparingly visits all 
who set themselves against truth. She has no J fer the 
errors of the great, or the follies of the wise; and while she con- 
tinued to smile upon this truly gifted man, while shining in the 
sphere of accordance with her unbending laws, she meets him 
with a frown when she finds him oat of his orbit, and wandering 
in a vain attempt to oppose her resistless course; in-which at- 
tempt all real greatness must vanish. Like the sage who said, 
Come with me and ‘see with how small æ portion of wiadom: 
mankind are governed,” we would say, Come with us and see 
what a: destitution of sound philosophy ib compatible with a 
place among “ the great in literature and science,” and, “in the 
present state of human knowledge,” suffices to add the highest 
philosophical to the highest literery reputation! 


ARTICLE II. 


A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF JAMES C. B. HAWKINS, Illus- 
` trative of a Cast presented to the London Phrenological Society. Read 
April 19. 1880, by Jon» Isaac Hawarns. ' 


J AMES CHALMERS, the youngest son of a serjeant in the Royal 
Artillery, was, on the death of his parents, adopted by me and 
my wife, and we gave the child the additional names of Burgiss 
awkina, with the intention of bringing him up in the belief 

that we were his real parents, and he was generally called James 
Hawkins. tha 

t appears that Chalmers, by a life of industry and frugalit 

saved a considerable sum af money, which be was m0 4 
to trust into the hands of the notorious Sir Gregor Macgregor, 
wi-disant Cacique of Poyais, and received Poyais Bark-notes 


he be Abercrombie, in his recent work on the Mind, has narrated no. rar 
than fourteen examples of spec illusions, the majorit them cases d 
patients of his owa.. ö jii majority of t oo “ 
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as security for the sawe. Chalmers, with bis wife end thtee 
sons, then of about one, three, and five years old respectively, 
sailed, about the year 1823, in one of Macgregor's ships to 
Poyate, where, instead of Ending a commercial bank to his 
notes, he could not exa fwd a bank of earth to screen his fas 
mily from the driving of the storm over the extended marshy 
plains; and the whole five had to sit, during two entire nights 
of heavy rain, under the anyperfect shelter of a single umbrella, 
The hardships which they suffered, in.common with numerous 
other deluded families, brought on diseases, which terminated 
the lives of the parents on board the ship in which the distressed 
family were returning home. The youngest child James, the 
subject of this sketch, was. at the. tyme reduced by dysente 
nearly to death. A common sailar, named John Paxton, too 
the helpless infant to his berth; washed it, cut up his own 
shirts and made clothes for it, gave it medicines, nursed it, 
and fed it for six weeks, till the sbip arrived in the port of 
London. ' . . 

The destitute condition of the three orphans was publicly 
state! before the Lord Mayor, and a subscription set on foot 
for their support ., On seeing the case mentioned in the news, 
papers, I felt a strong impulse on my mind to go and adopt the 
youngest of the three, and bring it up as my own. I applied 
to the gentlemen that had the management of the subscription ; 
and, r much unaccountable difficulty, during ten months, 
succeeded in rescuing the child from the workhouse, where it 
was on the point of being sent, on aceount of the subscription 
fund having been nearly expended. 

James was about two years and. a half old when I took him 
home; he was universally noticed by my friends as remarkably 
intelligent for his age. I immediately commenced teaching bim 
the alphabet, but in several weeks he made very little progress 
in learning the names and forms of the letters. After wasting 
much time in this fruitless endeavour, and wondering that so 
very intelligent a child should yet be so dull, I pondered the 
subject well, and saw the grose absurdity of attempting to teach 
a child the letters, independently of their use, and concluded 
that the alphabet ought to be placed at the end, rather than the 
beginning, of the primer. I then began at once to spell and 
read to him, without requiring him to commit either letters 
or words to memory, but directed him to look at that part of 
the book to which I pointed, and repeat after me. From that 
moment, his progress in learning was so rapid, that, in a few 
months, when little more than three years of age, he would 
take such words as Nebuchadnezzar, Belshazzar, &c. and spell 
them for mere amusement; and, in a few months more, w. 
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only about three years and a half old, would read the historical 
parts of the Bible, with so just a feeling of the.sense, that he 
5 placed the emphasis in ihe right place, and rarely 
ad to spell a word, however long or difficult. Before be was 
four years old, he knew the names, characters, and qualities of 
almost every tree, plant, and weed in my garden, and delighted 
in plucking the weeds as fast as they appeared ; and so great 
was his discrimination, that he was not known but once to take 
up a plant instead of a weed. At four years old, he could 
readily repeat the botanical names of the twenty-four classes of 
Linngus, and frequently determine the class and order of a 
plant, on inspecting the fructification.. At four years and a half 
old, he knew the names and figures of numerous geometrical 
solids, and took delight in repeating the most difficult names, 
such as Bipyramidal, Dodecahedron, and Rhomboidohedron. 
At this time also he was well acquainted with the natural his- 
tory of animals, and would readily and copiously state the ha- 
bits, climate, figure, colour, or food of almost. any animal 
named to him. Before he was five years old he knew the cha- 
racteristics of a great variety of minerals; and at five was well 
acquainted with various constellations of the heavens, and could, 
at a glance, distinguish the planets from the fixed stars, and 
the principal planets from each other. In chemistry, too, he 
could tell the constituents of several substances, and was fond 
of inquiring the chemical composition of almost every thing that 
came before his notice; and, when once told, he did not easily 
forget. At five years and a half old, he pressed to be made ac- 
uainted with the structure of the human body, and soon learned 
the Greek names and uses of numerous bones, and acquired 
extensive notions respecting the muscles, tendons, arteries, veins, 
and other parts. ‘About this time, he met with some mythologi- 
cal notices, in a little book of arts and sciences, and eagerly 
enquired the. history of various heathen gods and heroes of an- 
tiquity. He learned, in little more than an hour, the names 
of the thirty-five phrenological egan of the brain; and, in a 
day or two afterwards, from studying a marked bust, could 
point out the localities of the organs on a head with surprising 
exactneess. He made great proficiency in English grammar, 
and know much of the Latin language, and somewhat of the 
French. His favourite playthings were carpenters’ tools, and 
‘he would amuse himself, for many hours together, in making 
rude boxes and boats; and, when a penny was given to him, 
would more frequently send to the iene a, or nails, than 
to the pastry-cock’s or fruiterer’s for any of their dainties. : 
Business calling me to Germany, I determined to take the 
child with me, for the sake of continuing my care of his educa- 
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tion. He was in such ecstacies at the thoughts of seeing the 
sea, ships, high mountains, and the ruins of antiquity, that he 
took leave of his adopted mother without a tear; yet he loved 
her with as perfect a filial affection as any child ever felt for a 
real mother, for he had no suspicion of her being otherwise to 
him. 
Upon our going on board a steam-packet on the Thames, 
and being surrounded by the shipping, the effect of the novel 
scene on his young mind was exceedingly interesting. He 
asked a multitude of questions as to the uses of the various 
parts of the vessels, and their appendages. On observing the 
first anchor, he knew it from having seen pictures of it in books, 
and remarked that the anchor represented Hope. His insa- 
tiable curiosity to know the names and uses of every thing he 
saw, flagged not during our passage from London to the 
North Sea, where we were overtaken by night. His ques- 
tions at sea were quite of a philosophic nature; as, Why 
are the tops of the waves white, while the rest is green? W 
do . print in books what is not true? I have read that the 
sea is blue, but I see that it is green.“ At Rotterdam our 
lodgings faced the river, where ships of various nations were 
riding at anchor. The boy stood at the window for hours 
together, and made pertinent remarks on the forms and propor- 
tions of the vessels. On first reaching the celebrated scenery 
on the Rhine, between Cologne and Mayence, he was some- 
what disappointed. The mountains were not so high as he had 
imagined ; but still he evidently felt the sublimity of the pic- 
turesque views by which we were surrounded. Ancient ruins 
on the tops of lofty rocks, drew forth expressions of admiration 
of the daring spirit that loved to dwell in such dangerous 
places. 

Upon our arrival in Vienna, where we were to remain a while, 
he began to make models of masted vessels; and it was sur- 
prising what accurate views of proportions he had acquired, in 
one day in the Thames, and in two days at Rotterdam. In 
a few weeks, when only about six years old, he finished a 
fair proportioned sloop, a brig, a ship, and a steam-packet, in 
which he fixed the masts at their proper distances, quite up- 
right, when seen endwise of the hull, and leaning at a proper 
angle towards the stern. He cut out the sails, eae their 
edges, sewed them to the yards, and hoisted them with running 
rigging; made anchors of iron-wire, hammered and filed into 
figure, and chain-cables of several hundred links, and never for- 
got a gallant streamer at the top of each mast. Ship-building 
continued to be his most favourite amusement, during our stay 
of eighteen months at Vienna. And at about seven years of age, 
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he finished a stately model of a man-of-war of 150 guns, all 
made of brasa tubes of his own forming. Each of the masts 
was composed of three pieces, put together as lower-mast, top- 
mast, and top-gallant-mast. There were regular round-to 
and cross-trees, stays, shrouds, and bulwarks; nineteen sails: 
all capable of me hoisted and lowered ; an acting capstan, 
windlass, four anchors, chain and hemp cables, with rudder 
properly hung, and various other parts which he had learnt 
from observation, reading, and inquiry. He was employed 
upon this vessel almost daily for three or four months. He 
constructed models of various other things, as of a grand piano- 
forte of pasteboard, and painted it in a good imitation of 
black rosewood. <A harp, of pasteboard, painted in imita- 
tion of the different kinds of econ he had seen in a real harp, 
and strung with silver-wire. Numerous models of swords, of 
brass and iron wire, hammered to the figures of the ancient 
knights’ sword, the Turkish scimitar, aad the swords of the 
various regiments in the Austrian service. With the peculiar 
costume of each regiment he was well acquainted, from his own 
observations. He made the scabbards of paper, united with 
gum, and painted with correctness. 

Soon after he was six years old, I took him to the theatre to 
see a pantomime ; he was highly amused during the represen- 
tation. Upon leaving the theatre, he dwelt much on the scenery 
and costumes of the various countries represented, and scarcely 
mentioned the buffoonery. On seeing another pantomime of a 
very superior kind, he noticed with enthusiasm the moral in- 
struction conveyed by the piece. 

Statuary always drew his attention strongly; but on taking 
him to see a master-piece of Canova’s, Theseus killing the 
Centaur,” he gazed with rapture on those two figures for nearly 
an hour; and begged earnestly that I would take him to see 
them another day, which I did, and his enthusiasm was scarcel 
less - than at the fest time, and he asked for and obtained a third 
visit. After the second visit, I took him to see a very splendid 
pantomime at the largest theatre in Vienna, with which he was 
very much entertained. Upon leaving the theatre, I asked him 
which he would prefer going to see the next day, another pan- 
tomime or Canova’s marble? He answered vehemently, that he 
would a hundred times rather see the statuary than the panto- 
mime, of which he then spoke with sovereign contempt, as be- 
ing unworthy of comparison with that masterly production of 
the chisel. : 

The museums of natural history presented the greatest at- 
tractions for him, and it was difficult to get him away from them, 
even at meal times, after several hours of keen inspection. 

3 
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Collections of pictures of real merit always made a strong im- 
ression upon ‘him, and corroborated the opinion, that nature 
hes much more to do in the formation of taste than art has. Art 
may cultivate and improve taste, but cannot create it. 
hen he was about six years and a half old, I took him to 
witness the performance of a serious comedy in four acts. His 
whole attention was rivetted to the subject, and he formed so 
clear a conception of the plot, that, five months afterwards, on 
that comedy being mentioned, he described several scenes, and 
repeated much of the language. I afterwards took him to see 
a tragedy in five acts; and here, although I was so used to 
the superiority of his feelings, I expected that his attention 
would 1 the conclusion. The contrary, however, 
proved to be the fact ; and he appeared to feel the most intense 
interest to the very last, and was able, the next day, to explain 
several parts which my imperfect knowledge of the German 
language prevented my catching at the time. Wishing to 
observe him under a great variety of circumstances, I took 
him to a masqutrade. Here he fell asleep in less time than 
was occupied on three acts of the tragedy, although three 
thousand people were parading the rooms in grotesque cha- 
racters. . : 

At this period, when we had resided in Vienna about a year, 
he spoke 8 like a native, and possessed a critical know- 
ledge of the grammatical construction of the language. His 
tutor usually gave him lessons of double the length of boys 
twice his age, yet he generally learnt them by merely reading 
them over two or three times. He could distinguish various 
dialects of the German, as the Tyrolese, Swabian, Bohemi- 
an, &c. 

With the view of assisting him in his study of natural his- 
tory, I purchased forty or fifty figures of animals excellently 
carved in wood. After a day or two he divided them into two 
companies; the tame and the wild. The elephant he made 
emperor of the tame animals, and the lion king of the wild 
ones. He appointed field marshals, generals, colonels, captains, 
and others. He then occupied himself for an hour or two a- 
day, for about three months, in making military dresses and 
accoutrements for all the animals. He formed a good propor- 
tioned crown of gilt-paper for the emperor, and another of 
silver-paper for the king. He made caps, hats, helmets, cut 
of pasteboard, gummed together in good shape, and painted to 
costume ; cloaks, coats, and trowsers, of silk and cloth sewed to- 

T; boots of leather, and spurs of pasteboard painted, and 
in one instance, brass spurs with revolving wheels; swords, 
. Bz 
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scabbards, and a long train of etceteras, among which was a 
throne, under a canopy, for the emperor and empress. When 
all were equipped, he divulged his plan for the first time. He 
said that a grand battle was going to take place between the two 
armies. The battle lasted two days, during which time he amused 
himself without any playtellow, with pretended marches, counter- 
marches, and alternations of victory and defeat: the officers 
going to head-quarters for orders, and communicating the same 
to other officers: The emperor ordering all his attendants 
away while he gave his commands to the field-marshal, and a 
reat variety of manceuvres, proving the comprehensiveness of 
fis views. He made the fox come into the emperor’s camp, 
as a spy, where he was taken prisoner, and put to death. The 
next day he made the ghost of the fox appear in the emperor's 
pavilion, and terrify the attendants, but it had no effect on the 
emperor. For the purpose of giving a death-like paleness to 
the ghost, he gummed a bit of very thin muslin neatly all over 
the face. At length the king’s army was vanquished by the 
emperor's, and the lion became prisoner to the elephant, but 
was treated with royal munificence, and made an arch-duke of 
the empire. The day after the battle, the child said, the people 
must have a song of thanks to the emperor, and he sat down 
to compose one. When he had written two lines, I asked to 
look at them, and found that he had not formed any notion of 
accent and measure, but fancied, that the last syllable of the 
lines being alike, constituted verse. I explained to him the re- 
quirements of versification, and in ten minutes, he wrote two 
lines in very good rhythm. ‘The whole song consisted of six 
lines, written in good German, the English of which literally is, 


Our skilful emperor has won the day: 
Therefore, we must sing a song of thanks to him. 
‘We must praise our emperor, 
Because there is no one elevated above him: 
Our prudent emperor is our chief, 
And he has given the enemy a knock in the head.” 


To this song he composed a tune, possessing no musical merit ; 
indeed, he never evinced any musical talent. But the tune ap- 
peared to be felt as a necessary part of his drama. The word 
of command was given in German, during the whole of the 
two days battle, although the ter part of the performance 
was conducted when he thought he was not observed or heard. 
I asked him why he spoke German so to himself; he said he 
could think better in German than in English. 

One day, before he was seven years old, we walked up an ex- 
ceeding aep path, to the top of Leopoldsberg, a mountain near 
Vienna. The walk was very fatiguing, but on looking from 
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the top over the extensive prospect, the boy exclaimed, in a tone 
of rapture, “ Well! this is a great reward for all our labour.” 

From three years old Ae upwards, he always exhibited a 
strong feeling in favour of every kind of religious exercise ; and 
from four years old, would give out the lines of a hymn with 
so correct an emphasis, founded on the sense of the subject, and 
80 totally devoid of any sing-song tones, that scarce one clergy- 
man in a dozen could equal him. This was not the work of 
art, it was nature that taught him. Often, when I have said at 
his bed-time, Now my dear, the next thing is to go to bed ;” 
the child, in his peculiarly mild manner, as if ‘feeling a repug- 
nance to contradicting, in any form, would answer, “ Not quite, 
papa, the Bible is to be read first.“ He scarcely ever forgot 
this or his prayers. 

‘Although in the constant habit of hearing my injudicious 
friends lavishly praise him as a prodigy of the highest order, 
yet he was never observed to utter an expression tending to 
court applause. However agreeable it might be to him, he 
never exhibited any joy at being applauded. He attributed all 
the praise to the N of the applauder, and none to his own 
merits. This may be supposed to be the effect of education, 
but no instruction can produce such a disposition, where there 
is not innate modesty. 

His ready obedience to my commands was very remarkable, 
and scarcely more than once was he known to disobey my or- 
ders. In this case, at the of six years, he was playing with 
a neighbour's son, of about his own age, in an adjoining garden. 
I sent for him, and he did not come; I called him, and still he 
did not come; I then fetched him, and gave him one slight 
stroke on the back, with a very thin twig, the only instance of 
corporal punishment I ever inflicted on him, and this left no 
mark. He stated that the boy persuaded him to stay after he 
was called. On reflection, he was so sensible of his fault, and 
sorry for it, that he never afterwards would play with that boy, 
although we lived a year next door to him. 

He was excessively fond of little infants, and, at seven years 
old, generally went, for an hour every day, to play with a child 
of six months old, which he nursed with a tenderness that aston- 
ished the good women of the place. 

His desire of universal knowledge was most ardent, and his 
perseverance in the pursuit of information was like a most san- 

ine youth of eighteen, rather than of a child of six or seven. 

ndeed, for the last year of his life, he seemed to me more a 
philosophical companion than a child. He would, in a surpris- 
manner, draw a chain of consequences from a single fact, 
evidently possessing an inward perception of the rationale of 
the thing; and would take notice, at a glance, of numerous 
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qualities and circumstances of an object, which escape the gene- 
rality of observers. 

When I was about leaving Vienna for London, the child said 
he must write a farewell letter to his sweetheart, a girl of nine- 
teen. He sat down, and in the course of about an hour of 
study, he wrote twelve lines in passable German verse, of which 
the following is almost a literal translation. There is no addi- 
tion to his meaning. 


“Beloved Netti, I am going home, 
But to this in twelvemonths hope to come ; 
My ardent love for you has grown at length 
To love of more than six or sevenfold strength ; 
You are my bride, and ever dear to me, 
Your skin is clean and fair, from blemish free, 
Your eyes are lovely, and your mouth formed fine, 
Beauty and health in ev’ry lcok combine. 
We will our children strive to multiply ; 
We'll teach them wisdom, elegance supply: 
If we should lose them, we shall have great grief, 
For of enjoyments children are the chief.” 


This extraordinary and most interesting child died April 2. 
1829, at Munich, in Bavaria, on the journey from Vienna to- 
wards London, at the age of seven years and five months. I 
felt a strong desire to have a cast of the head, but had not cou. 

enough to express that desire, being altogether among 
wenn ae totally unacquainted with She bake of public 
fecling on the subject. I therefore went to the funeral at the 
appointed time, and was in waiting in the chapel of the burying- 
ground, while the minister was performing the funeral-service 
over another body. The sexton invited me and my party into 
a dissecting- room adjoining the chapel. While there, a lady of 
rank asked me if I would not like to take the child's heart with 
me? I eagerly exclaimed, Yes! and his head too, if it were al- 
lowable; the sexton said, Oh! you may have any part you 
wish.” In about five minutes, the minister ane to the 
chapel to proceed with the burial. The sexton immediately 
told him that my child was not to be buried that day, as it was 
to be dissected; the minister signified his acquiescence, in a 
manner that shewed the thing to be of common occurrence, and 


all around seemed to view me with kindly feeling, for neving 


80 readily concurred with the suggestion. A person went wit 

me to the police-office, where I requested permission to take the 
head and heart of the child with me to don. ‘The Magi- 
strate superintended his clerk in filling up a printed blank with 
the particulars of my request, and waited to sign the same. On 
my asking for the amount of fees, I was informed that there 
was nothing to pay. The next day I had a cast of the head 
taken, a copy of which I have just now presented to the Society. 
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After taking the cast, the dissection was performed by a surgeon 
and his assistant, under the direction of two of the most emi- 
nent physicians of Munich. The physicians made out a bill of 
ir c for attending the dissection, which amounted to 
88. 4d. for both. The surgeon’s bill mixed the charge for the 
dissection with that for medicines and attendances during the 
illness, and therefore I cannot ascertain the exact amount, but 
think it was about 6s. for himself and assistant, . 
In looki renologically at the head of this precocious boy, 
it will be been that the moral, intellectual, and animal re 105 
are all largely developed. The temperament was decidedly 


sanguine. 
In the Moral Region: 


Veneration is very large, and no point in the character was 
more striking than his adoration of the Supreme Being: his 
ardent affection for his supposed parents, and desire of obeying 
them ; his enthusiastic admiration of antiquity, and of the sub- 
lime in nature; and, indeed, love of the superior in eve 
thing. Benevolence is also very large, and goodwill to all 
was a distinguishing trait in his character. Firmness, too, is 
very large, and I never knew a child more persevering in his 

vours to obtain the objects of his pursuits. Hope being 
large, came in aid of his perseverance ; both of which, combined 
with his sanguine temperament, Jed him to view obstacles to his 
plane with perfect contempt, and occasioned him to overcome 
ifficulties from which a less favoured organization would have 
shrunk. Imitation, large, enabled him to copy well whatever 
he understood, and wished to imitate. Marvellousness or 
Supernaturality, large, was strikingly exemplied in a prefe- 
rence for every thing of a spiritual nature. Justice large. 
The jon of this faculty was particularly seen in his shun- 
ning company of the boy that had induced him once to 
disobey his parent. The love of what is right was conspicuous 
in all his little transactions, and I never saw a more disinterested 
child. Ideality large. The grand battle of his animals, and 
his early attempts at versification, evinced the influence of this 
feeling; which, combined with Supernaturality, no doubt in- 
the episode of the fox’s ghost, before mentioned. 

Of his Intellectual Organs, the superior ridge is very large. 

Comparison, very large, was amply confirmed by his practice 
of noting the vesem blances of things and often such as eluded 
the notice of the common observer. Causality, very | 
Almost as soon as he could » he began to inquire why 
things were so and so; and as he grew up, would look into one 
science for the illustration of points in a different science. On 
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one occasion, when only five or six years of age, while I was ex- 
plaining to him the nature of chemical attraction, he exclaimed, 
* Well! now I can understand how it is that the planets are 
kept in their proper places by means of the attraction of gravita- 
tion.” 

Wit very large. The child, whose development we are nowcon- 
sidering, was remarkable for his gaiety and love of pointed witti- 
cisms. Eventuality, large, gave him facility in examining and re- 
collecting facts. Locality, Time, and Harmony, moderate. 
There was nothing remarkable in thecharacteriu reference to these 
faculties. Individuality, very large, gave him great power in dis- 
tinguishing persons and things. Form, Size, and Weight, very 
large, aided by Imitation, combined to give him the great power 
which he possessed of fashioning and adapting his means to his 
end. Colour full. He painted his heinei caps, and scab- 
bards, with a tolerably good imitation of the costumes intended 
to be represented. Order large. He had great pleasure in 
making arrangements, and generally knew where to find an 
article among the vast number of his playthings and tools; yet 
they were sometimes in confusion. Number large. He 

d considerable facility in calculation, and went through 
the four rules of arithmetic, with a thorough understanding of 
them, on an application of two or three e in the week 
during three or four months, and had made some progress in de- 
cimal fractions. Language large. In the cast, which was 
taken three days aſter death, the eyes are sunk deeply in the 
head; but when in health, they were very prominent. The 
great ease with which he learned languages confirmed this de- 
velopment. 


The Organs of the Animal Region are all largely developed. 


Self-Esteem, large, but, under the control of the moral feel- 
ings, manifested itself in a dignified modesty of manner, which 
was particularly noticed by all that knew him ; he was never ob- 
trusive, nor was he diffident. The Love of Approbation, very 
large, but under the same powerful control, assumed the form of 
the pleasure of pleasing, and gave a peculiarly fascinating ad- 
dress, that won he applause of every one without aiming for it. 
Cautiousness large. ‘This faculty was conspicuous in the child 
from the earliest time. He scarcely ever broke a glass or a piece 
of crockery. and he had a nice tact in handling delicate articles. 
He habitually avoided dangerous places and things. Secre- 
tiveness, very large, was manifested in his not developing the 
plot of his intended battle for three months. But the abuse of 
this faculty never appeared in the form of deception. He was, 
on the contrary, most ingenuous. Acquisitiveness large. 
This faculty operated as a love of accumulating objects of inte- 
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rest, for the purposes of learning, and was never seen to assume 
the form of the love of money or of anything as mere property. 
Inkabitiveness very large. he operation was seen in the pas- 
sion for ascending high mountains, and he talked much about 
home when abroad. Attachment very large. The attach- 
ment which he manifested for his supposed parents, was never 
exceeded by any child for real ogęs. Combativeness, mode- 
rate. He never showed any disposition to fight, yet he would 
contend for his point with firmness, but not with rudeness. 
Destructiveness, large; under the control of the moral feelings, 
this only appeared as energy, except in one instance, a 
cut the leher bottoms of zome chairs, without being able to 
assign any motive for the destructive operation. Gustative- 
ness full. He was very moderate in the quantity of his food, 
but distinguished flavours and odours with peculiar nicety. 
The Love of Young very large. He was always delighted with 
the company of helpless infants. When only three years old, 
on an infant in arms being brought by a visitor, he has begged 
of his mamma to keep it always. At seven years old, he evin- 
ced much pleasure in opportunities of instructing young children. 
The last three lines ob dis love-letter show the powerful opera- 
tion of this feeling. Amativeness, very large. The cerebel- 
lum, as will be seen in the brain itself, as well as in the skull and 
cast, appears to equal that of a grown person. The line in his 
love-letter, + We will endeavour to multiply our children,” is in 
curious coincidence with the great size of this organ. Amative- 
neas seems here subservient to his Ideality, but he never exhibited 
the least symptom of sexual propensity. Constructiveness 
very large. He could readily learn to execute almost anythin 
he desired, with moderate application. Manufacturing was with 
him a passion, and it was painful to him to be idle. 

Although his animal organs were so large, they acted in sub- 
serviency to the moral feelings, and therefore added beneficially 
to the character. 

The weight of the brain, immediately on being taken out of 
the skull, and the dura mater removed, was 2} pounds, medicinal 
weight of Munich. The physicians said that it was about the 
usual weight of a full-grown man’s brain. I am not aware of 
the proportion between the English and Bavarian weights. On 
comparing the cast of a brain in the Society’s collection, No. 
261, it will be seen that the child’s brain must have been rather 
the larger of the two. 

It is my intention to present the Society with a cast from the 
inside, and another from the outside of the skull, which, com- 
pared with the cast of the head, will form a useful series to the 
student of Phrenology. 

Joun Isaac Hawkins. 


Note 
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Nore BY THE EDITOR. 


We have no doubt that our readers have perused the fore- 
going affecting narrative, and distinct analysis, with interest and 
profit. We have not yet seen the cast of the head; but have 
no reason to doubt the accuracy of the development as reported. 
The elements of precocity, such as that of the child Hawkins, 
are largeness and great activity of brain, the latter often dege- 
nerating into morbid excitement. Accordingly, the narrative 
reports large brain. It states the temperament to have been 
sanguine (and we presume highly nervous), but adds no symp- 
toms of a state of bodily constitution which would, to a phreno- 
logist’s eye, indicate over activity of brain. We may farther 
presume that the rest of the body bore no proportion, in matu- 
rity and strength, to the head. On the fundamental principle 
of the science, that size of brain indicates power of character, a 
child, however young, exhibiting an adult's brain, will manifest 
an adult’s mental powers. It is an observation so common as 
almost to have become proverbial, that precocious children are 
short-lived. ‘* Too good, or too clever, or too wise to live,“ is a 
prediction too often verified not to be a ped by many a forebod- 
Ing yet vain parent to a prodigy of a child. Now it is the AE 

rent, not the precocity, that kills the child. We anticipated, 

fore we had proceeded far with the narrative of young Hawk- 
ins, that his death would be recorded before the end of the 
paper; not on the old saw, but on our knowledge of the occa- 
sion of that maxim. Almost the whole of the child's brain 
was kept in a constant state of premature excitement and 
exhausting exercise, for two or three years. Every one of the 
many talents which he manifested, was encouraged and drawn 
out to the uttermost; from the laudable, but sadly mistaken, 
Motive of giving such wonderful powers every facility to de- 
velope themselves ;—the kind parental guide all the time un- 
conscious that the premature exertion of each and every talent, 
is but another word for the useless and hurtful e of 
nervous influence, and the exhaustion of brain. Muscular exer- 
cise and air appear to have been neglected ; appetite, as is stated, 
was weak ; and early death followed. Although there was dis- 
section of the body, there is no account of the appearances, from 
which to infer the cause of death ; although we trust still to get 
some information on this point, which, when it comes, will in 
all likelihood bear out our conjectures. 

By a steady application of the practical physiology of Phre- 
nology, many a precocious child might be saved. The regime 

is simple. The phrenological parent will rigidly deny himself 
tte fatal indulgence of those feelings of pride which the exhibi- 
tions of a 8 so naturally gratify. He will refuse to the 
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child’s premature powers of intellect and feeling, all beyond the 
most moderate exercise. His chief attention will be given to 
the organic improvement, in body as well as brain, of his 
charge; by active exercise in the Pani much time in the 
open air, plain and nutritive food, childish amusements, consi- 
derable bodily fatigue, early hours, with regular and sufficient 
sleep. By these means, stren to the muscular and nervous 
system, and consolidation to the brain, will be secured. Such 
a course, persevered in, would prepare the soil for a much richer 
return of ivtellectual and moral power, in the years of youth 
and manhood, than is ever found in the mediocrity and even in- 
feriority of the after life of such precocious children as do sur- 
vive ; and ming all the powers of mind and body into the 
steady energy of a superior manhood, physical, moral, and in- 
tellectual. 

That these are not new views, adapted to this particular case, 
we beg to show, by making ‘reference to page 290 of the. 6th 
volume of this Journal ; e tg in treating of mental exercise 
and health, the reader will find an exposition of the fatal conse- 
quences of stimulating infant precocity. 

When will that epoch arrive, when the medical world shall 
universally take the Brain, as its functions are explained by 
Phrenology, into their calculations of health and disease! That 
element alone would be an incalculable advance on the practice 
of the blind man with his club, satirized by D’Alembert, and 
almost confessed by Dr Abercromby. We question if a single 
unphrenological physician in Germany,—nay more, in Britain, 
would have dreamed of prescribing the above course of treat- 
ment for a precocious child yet in health; or imagined it within 
human power to avert from it that fate which their very grand- 
mothers have declared inevitable. 


ARTICLE III. 


CATALOGUE, NUMERICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, OF HEADS 
OF MEN AND ANIMALS, WHICH COMPOSED THE COL- 
LECTION MADE BY THE LATE DR GALL. Transcribed by 
Mons. A. A. Rorzx, of the Jardin des Plantes, from the Manuscript 
drawn up by M. le Dr Dauncey, the pupil and friend of Dr Gall. 


(Continued from page 602 of the preceding Volume ®.) 


222. Paruowocicar Piece; skull of a very old woman, 
remarkable for the change of forms resulting from the absorp- 


We promised to conclude this Catalogue in this Number; but as other 
matter pressed, have deferred the conclusion. 
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tion of a great part of the external plate, and the diploé. Gall 
showed it in proof of the fact, that the inequalities of the osse- 
ous case do not always depend on the greater or Jess develop- 
ment of the brain, where we meet with prominences or hollows, 
as might be believed when the head is covered by all its inte- 
ments; because sometimes, as in the present instance, these 
inequalities take place from the greater or less thickness of the 
external plate of the skull. Upon that subject he called the at- 
tention of medical witnesses, in criminal trials, to the fact, that 
rsons thus formed may be killed by a slight blow on the 
fend ;—an observation which well deserves to be treasured by 
writers on medical jurisprudence, who have published since the 
numerous courses which he has delivered over Europe. But it 
is not believed that any of these works professedly on that sub- 
ject have yet noticed it. The alteration here alluded to, is met 
with more particularly on the heads of old men; yet it is 
sometimes found in de of both sexes under 50 years of 
age. The author of this notice has had occasion to observe it 
in a female who is yet living, and is scarcely 40. It is so con- 
siderable in this case, that, by applying the hand, the move- 
ments of the brain are felt distinctly, as in the fontanelle of in- 
fants. The pieces in this Catalogue, Nos. 273, 281, 282, and 
284, are examples of the same alteration of nutrition. 

228. Patuotocricat Prece; base of the skull of a deranged 

rson in an hospital in Paris. A pupil of the establishment 

rought this head to Gall for dissection of the brain, at the 
time that he was engraving his anatomical plates. That 
cious observer was struck with the marked disorder of the left 
hemisphere. He inquired into the a pire manifested by the 
living subject; but the young man could give him no informa- 
tion, except that the patient was Lie das in the right side, 
and was so when she was received into the hospital. This is an- 
other instance, like No. 213, of the alterations of the skull cor- 
responding to those of the brain. 

4. Boudin; skull.—This man was one of the band com- 
manded by Peterson (No. 161), for the purpose of robbery on 
the highway, and in solitary houses. Boudin distinguished him- 
self above all the rest by is cruelty, and rapacity in plunder- 
ing. No other information in the notes of Gall. He showed 
this head in relation to the organs of Murder, Rixe, and Rob- 
bery ; remarking the feeble development of the superior senti- 
ments and intellect, and the nullity of the organ of Benevo- 
lence. 

225. UNTERBERGER, the father; skull.—This was a painter, 
whom Gall knew sufficiently long to acquire positive knowledge 
of his character and talents. Painting was not the natural taste 
of Unterberger, although he was able in that line also; but he 
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loved mechanical construction more, and was always produ- 
cing inventions in that way. He had a rare perseverance in 
following out his ideas. 'Things easily made had no charms for 
him. He liked to exercise his powers on those which presented 
difficulties, and which required long application. Death cut 
him off in the middle of labours, for the conclusion of which a 
life double the length of his would have been required. Gal] 
explained that modification of character, by the great develo 
ment of the organ of Firmness, the quality which essentially 
constitutes men of perseverance. The organ of Mechanism is 
considerably developed. 

226. SxbLI.— Gall knew very little about the individual. 
He only remarked that the development showed a feeble intel- 
lect. He was said to be an eccentric person (bisarre). After 
his death, the information regarding him was the following. 
L. was weak-minded, easily troubled, difficult to deal with, as 
the least difference threw him into a fit of fury. He was ob- 
served to be very envious of the good fortune of his own family 
or acquaintance. He was addicted to dissembling and lying. 
Such an individual approaches nearly to insanity, and the bit- 
terness of his character might depend upon an affection of the. 
brain originating in disease. The skull presented an alteration 
in the interior, which gives probability to this conjecture. The 
organ of Cunning is largely developed. 

227. Taz Aspe’ Lacrorure; skull—This Abbé lived at 
Vienna, where he took refuge during the French Revolution. 
He was much in the best female society. He was greatly liked 
by them, solely on account of the little polite attentions which he 
paid them, and of his natural talent for ladies’ works. He did not 
push his gallantry far, and very pretty women sometimes 
amused themselves by encouraging him; but on such occasions 
he shunned their society, and appeared to suspect their designs. 
He confessed that he was a stranger to the attractions of love, 
and was born with a natural chastity. Indeed, he was never 
known to have formed an intimacy with any woman, although 
he greatly desired to please the fair sex, and dressed himself 
with much care. It was said he was of neither sex; an imputa- 
tion which did not offend him, but made him laugh. Gall 
showed the head in relation to the organ of Vanity, and the 
smallness of the cerebellum, the organ of Physical Love. The 
organ of Benevolence is considerably developed, as is that of 
Mechanism. Attachment in friendship is very Jarge, and, in 
combination with that of Vanity, explains the Abbé’s desire of 
society. 

228 Tue Countess Orns; skull.—Gall knew this lady inti- 
mately. She died of a cancerous affection in the womb, after 
ten months’ illness, and the severest sufferings. He showed the 
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bead to refute the doctrine of those who consider certain quali- 
ties of character as depending on temperament, This woman 
was lymphatic in the greatest degree. Her legs were habitually 
swelled, her extremities always cold, and the cellular tissue very 
abundant. Nevertheless her qualities and faults were of the kind 
usually attributed to the bilioustemperament, or bilious-sanguine. 
She was jealous in the extreme, proud, ambitious of glory to a 

ion, active and indefatigable in her undertakings, provided 
fe favourite inclinations were interested, prosecuting with the 
utmost perseverance her designs, courageous, successful in her 
enterprises, quarrelsome, and always ready to strike her lover, 
and her servants, for faults which she thought they commit- 
ted. In fine, she abandoned herself to love with ardour; and 
play so much engrossed her, that, even during her sufferings, 
she passed whole nights successively at the card-table. These 
are certainly manifestations which are not attributed to the lym- 
phatic temperament. She showed much penetration, and that 
sagacity which belongs to women, and which looks like a pe- 
culiar instinet. Gall often confirmed these views by: the cases 
of individuals, and the events of scciety. The most prominent 
trait in this women’s character was pride; she was jealous to 
excess. gg ot tok 

229. .Feuacs Parer; skull.— Gall did not know the person. 
The skull was sent him by the physician of the prison of Span- 
dau, where she died, with the following information. A woman 
of the town, who followed the armies from the beginning of the 
war, for the purpose of plundering with impunity. She had 
committed many thefts, and undergone punishments. She was 
remarkable, even among women of her own stamp, for the ex- 
cessive diesoluteness of her manners, and for the rapacity and 
cruelty which she exercised upon soldiers left wounded on the 
field of battle. She was finally confined in the prison of Span- 
dau for life. The head is remarkable for the extreme develo 
ment of the organs which occasion criminal actions, while the 
sentiments are very weak. 

230. Heap or a CRIMINAL; cast in plaster. — This head 
was sent to Gall from Caen where the individual was executed, 
by Dr Vimont. 

231. Czraccut, the statuary, born at Rome; skull.—Joseph 
Ceraceli was executed at Paris for a political crime. He was 
convicted of an attempt to assassinate Napoleon. He was an 
ultra · republican; took @ very active part in the Revolution 
1799, which had for its object the re-establishment of the Ro- 
man republic. Afterwards he associated himself with the con- 
spiratore of the arena to assassinate Bonaparte, then First 
Consul, whom they charged with the design of seizing supreme 
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power, and destroying liberty. Ceracchi had no personal re. 
sentment against Napoleon; and was even an admirer of his 
military talents. Gall pointed out in that head the size of the 
organ of Pride,—an invariable sir Sealer in those who con- 
ire against established authority. The organ of the Instinct 
. is likewise largely developed. Mechanism is also 
remarkable, and explains the talent, mamfested by that statu- 
ary, in the practice of his art. He is said to have been of a 
very noble character, and generally esteemed by the artists who 
knew him, on account of hie worth and passion for liberty. 
The head is a model of that of persons who are revolted by des- 
ism. 

282. Patnotocica Precre.—The base of the skull of an 
old man, who died at a great age, in possession of his facul- 
ties; and who had retained his memory in great activity till the 
last days of his life. The skull is a little thickened without be- 
ing heavy. This is a common result of senile atrophy of brain, 
occasioned by the mere progress of age. 

238. An Acror; skull.—-The individual had become de- 

ranged bx. domestie misfortune, and failure in his profession. 
He was afflicted with great fury during the first period of his 
malady, but soon fell into profound 1 and remained 
for entire weeks without leaving bis cell. . He finally became 
nearly fatuous, and no longer recognised the friends whom he 
had most loved. 

284. Hean, cast from nature; presented by Dr Vimont. 

235. MILLIxII; skull.— This woman was known to Gall, 
as very expert in her trade. He pointed out here the consider- 
able development of the mechanical organ, on which her repu- 
tation was founded, and which all the expert modistes possess. 
The organ of Ambition is also largely developed. 

236. Voisin, a murderer; skull. This man was executed 
for the murder of one of his relations. It was proved before 
the Court of Assize, that he often complained of an irresistible 
propensity to commit murder, and he manifested a tendency to 

destruction to escape from that fatal propensity. He avowed 
that he never had any reasonable cause of hatred against the 
person whom he destroyed; and that it was his unfortunate dis- 
ease that led him to the act. The organ of Murder has here a 
Cc development. That of Compassion is null, and the intel- 

ual faculties are very weak. He was, in short, a of 
very little intellect, as was sworn to by the workmen with whom 
he was employed. When under the influence of wine, he was 
dangerous; but he gave his companions notice of the destruc- 
tive tendency which tormented him, and these often attempted 
to calm him, in order to prevent him from commitiing criminal 
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acts. It was then that he made attempts on his own life; and 
the knife was often snatched out of his hand. In showing this 
head to his students, Gall made them remark the great prepon- 
derance of the posterior region of.the head, where the strongest 
animal propensities are situate. „ aA 

237. Omitted in the original manuseri 

288. CRIMINAL; skull.—Individual executed at Caen; pre- 
sented by Dr Vimont. ‘ a2 cee s 

239. Wurmser, the Austrian General ; skull. He was born 
in Alsace, and in the Austrian service. arrived. at the rank of 
field-marshal. He commanded the Austrian army in Italy, 
which Bonaparte defeated. He was endowed with a prodigious 
courage. This was his character nur éxcellence, and the organ 
is remarkably developed in the skull. It was im regard to this 
organ that Gall exhibited the head of this distinguished soldier, 
aid made his students observe, that, if he was often beaten by 
the French General, it was because the latter had the advan- 
tage of him in intellect. The head of Wurmser exhibits the 
organ of Attachment largely developed; and .it is known that 
he was a model in this respect. Gall collected on that-point the 
testimony of persons who lived with him; all eeing that he 
was devoted to every one who. had obtained his friendship. 

240. CnININAL; plaster-cast.—The individual wes.executed 
at Caen. The cast sent by Dr Vimont. 

241. Insane woman; skull—She died in an hospital for 
the insane. Her monomania was vanity. She decked herself 
out. in all. the trappings she could. collect; -actbsted: every one 
who entered the hospital, and promised them. her: protection, 
whenever she should be established on the throne of France, 
believing herself queen. She distributed titles to all who shewed 
her any kindness. Gall had occasion.to see that mad woman 
when she was in her delirium; and in his lectures; when he 
spoke of the visit which he paid to her, ke used to show the 
pone and tones of voice with which she accompanied the of- 
er of her royal favours. It was the mimiery of the purest 
vanity. The head, in fact, presents a large development-of the 
organs from which arises an ambitious character. The organ of 
Poetry was also large. Experience has shown that all the 
sions are much exalted when in combination with that faculty. 

242. Crimina, executed at Caen, plaster-cast; sent by Dr 
Vimont. . 

243. Pas TER Cast, taken from nature, by Dr Gall, to show 
the absence of the organ of Colouring. on ge es 

344. A PAN TRR; skull.—He died in a mad-house. He had 
often manifested an intention of self-destruction. He was a 
visionary and mystic, and believed himself pursued by the 
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police, as a martyr, on account of his change of religion and 
particular creed. He chalked on the walls the punishment of 
several of the martyrs. Afterwards, his madness was not limit- 
ed to that idea; it took a more general character, and ultimate- 
ly degenerated into fatuity. The skull was heavy, indicating, 
what was probable, atrophy of the brain. The organs of Cir- 
cumspection and Theosophy are largely developed. 

245. Hyprocerxatous Heap, cast from nature, of a young 
man, who nevertheless enjoyed ordinary intelligence, and learn- 
ed what was taught him as easily as other boys of his own age, 
whose brains were healthy. It was Dr Spurzheim that made 
these observations. Gall did not know, and had no information 
about, the individual. He showed the cast, to prove that there 
may exist a great uantity of water in the brain, without alter- 
ing the functions of that organ. 

246. CRIMINAL, executed at Caen; presented by Dr Vi- 
mont. 

247. Praster Cast, from nature.— The individual was a 
relation of Dr Gals. He was ‘injured by the fall of a tile, 
which penetrated the brain. It was shortly after remarked, that 

is character was entirely altered. Before the accident, he was 
«mild, pacific, and regular in his habits. After it, he became ec- 
centric, quarrelsome, flying into a passion at the slightest con- 
tradiction. Gall shewed the piece to prove that it was rare that 
wounds in the brain were not followed, even when cured, by 
some change in the qualities and faculties of the individual who 
suffers them. He has given several examples in his large work. 
The brain was affected with atrophy in consequence of the deep 
injury; and this might be inferred from the considerable weight 
of the skull. 

248. SKULL of an individual who was obliged to labour with 
his hands for subsistence, and had received no education, but 
in wham Gall had remarked tastes altogether extraordinary for 
a person of his condition in life. He loved passionately the fine 
arts, especially poetry. He had by heart many paa from 
the tsof his own country ; was acquainted with, and under- 
Hoo well the finest compositions of the painters and statuaries, 
which he had seen in the museums. He was satirical, full of 
imagination, and of a very amorous temperament. The circum- 
stances are not known which called forth his genius for poetry ; 
but it is known that he did not learn to read till he was 20, be- 
ing in the army; and that he was afterwards, for several years, 
employed im a theatre as a labourer. 

249. Nymrnomantac; skull.— This woman was affected 
with nymphomania, in consequence of unrequited love for a 
person in a condition of life greatly above her own. She did not 
die till long after she recovered her reason ; but she always felt 
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resentment on account of the malady with which she had been 
attacked. The cerebellum has not more than a middling de- 
velopment; but the organs of Pride and Firmness are the most 
developed, and constituted essentially the character which she 
manifested. ; 

250. PartuoLocicaL Prxck.—Skull of an infant born hydro- 
cephalous, and nearly without brain, which existed only in ves- 
tiges about the base of the skull. It was the first case of the 
p ae Gall had occasion to observe. He had pace that 

enied the possibility of it, against the testimon a great 
number of Bihor pA eae his great Sak but he has 
555 mistake in his smaller work on the functions of the 
rain. 

251. Boca R; base ef the skull. This person died at the 
age of 88 years, having preserved an extraordinary energy in 
all his faculties: ‘The skull is net much thickened, from the 
atrophy of the brain being inconsiderable, and it is easy to see 
that that organ had a regular development. 

252. Frere Davin; skull. (See No. 41.)—Gall shewed 
this head to prove how strongly the organ of Calculation is de- 
veloped. 

253. A Mercnant or Vienna; skull.—This man was 
well known to Gall, who attended him as physician... He was 
remarkable for nothing but an extraordinary propensity for wo- 
men, to which he gave himself up to excess. He me insane, 
and his disegse was erotic monomania. pa 

254. A Tatton; skull.——This man was expert in his trade, 
but was affected with deplorable melancholy, and a propensity 
to suicide, which came by fits, and Jasted some days only. At 
one time it came once a month, but with diminished intensity in 

the winter season, or when the air was strongly charged with 
electricity. They often broke out on the approach of a storm, 
and often when he was contradicted. He was habitually morose, 
apt to curse, satirical, on; bad terms with his relations, and with 
those with wham he had dealings. All his failings. were more 
remarkable during some days of each month. He destroyed 
himself after a domestic quarrel. Gall had no farther informa- 
tion with r to this individual, who evidently laboured un- 
der mental derangement. fe 

255. SKULL, of a man who died of an acute disease, after 
having fallen into profound chagrin for a long time, in conse- 

uence of being deprived of his employment. He was remark- 

able for his kindness, and for extreme indecision, and pregaution 

for the future. He became melancholy, anxious about the 

future, without the power of doing any thing which might ren- 

der it favourable. By d his faculties became weaker ; his 

memory especially dimini sensibly, which caused him to say, 
> G 8 
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that he was of no more use in the world. Such a state proved 
evidently an affection of the brain. 

256. SxoLL.— This was remarkable for a degree of 
vanity altogether childish. He had the talent of retaining and 
repeating, almost verbatim, a conversation which he had. just 
heard. He embraced with ardour all new opinions; but in 
point of reasoning he was so defective as to be ridiculous, De- 
tails of facts alone fixed his attention, while the relation of 
cause and effect escaped him entirely. He had the habit of 
saying, “ It’s all theory.” He could not endure the lectures of 
philosophic thinkers, and was quite unable to follow a didactic 
discussion upon any subject. He was a perfect specimen of a 
superficial mind, possessing knowledge in pe variety. He 
was a scrupulous’ devotee. He was troubled’ when religious 
subjects were discussed. Yet he was very worldly, and a slave 
to fashions and prejudices. He wished it to be believed that he 
was the object of attention to persons of consideration, and espe- 
cially to women of distinction. 

257. Frontar Bone, from the tombs of the museum of the 
Petits Augustins. No information as to this piece. 

258. Native or Bennine’s Stgaits ; skull.—Given to Gall 
by a voyager, who found it there. 

259. PATHOLOGICAL Pixcg.— Base of the skull of a boy 
of five years old, with a great development of the organ of Love 
of Children. Gall shewed this specimen to prove the thinness 
of the skull at that age, and how the forms of the brain 
imprinted on the osseous cage. ‘ 

260: Sr I. I. Gall did not know the individual, but was as- 
sured that he shewed the greatest hesitation in his decisions on 
the most ordinary affairs of life. He became melancholy, and 
died in a house for the insane. No information on the acts of 
his life. . on ; 

262. Patworocrcat Piece.—-Renmant of the skull of a mu- 
sician, who died of aneurism of the heart. Gall shewed this 
piece to prove, in opposition to those who held the contrary 

inion, that the convolutions of the brain are imprinted on the 
Kull. The digital impressions are, in truth, very evident on 
the orbital plate. 

262. Insane; skull—The person died in a madhouse. 
Gall did not know the individual, but was told that he was of a 
false, dissembling, lying character, and during his maniacal de- 
lirium was jemnackable for the manifestation of that character. 
He deceived the attendants with false reports, concealed the 
vessels used by the patients, and played many similar tricks, 
which much amused himself. 

263. Base or Sxutt.—The person died at a very advanced 
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age in prison. Gall shewed the piece, to prove the influence of 
age on the bones of the skull. 

264. Insane; skull.— The person died in a madhouse ; 
melancholy, and with a propensity to suicide. 

265. Insanx ; skull.—The person died in a state of complete 
fatuity, the disease having continued a Jong time. No informa- 
tion on the qualities manifested. 

266. A Rosser; skull, presented by Professor Blumenbach. 
—The individual was shot. 

267. Base or a Sxutu.—The individual was remarkable for 
Amativeness, and it was in relation to that propensity that Gall 
exhibited the piece. He abandoned himself to the passion to 
excess, and in the latter part of his life was much weakened in 
memory; his memory of words was gone. The anterior part of 
the brain shewed so little activity, that he was imbecile and al- 
most always torpid (assoupi. 

. Insane; skull.—The individual was furious, and died 
a few weeks after the attack. He was palsied on the left side. 
No other information. : 

269. Hussar ; plaster cast The individual was executed for 
murder, committed under the influence of jealousy. 

270. Cuovan; skull.— The individual was wounded with a 
sabre by the gens-d’-arme who took him, and died some time after 
of the wound, in a state of derangement. 

271. Hyprocernatous Inrant; base of the skull. 

272. New-sonn CHD; skull. 

273. BasE oF tHE SKULL; copy in plaster.— Another 
proof of the alteration of nutrition in old age, of which there is 
a former example in No, 222. 

274. Sxut1, of a person who became deranged in consequence 
of venereal excess. He fell into fatuity some months after the 
attack of his malady, and died in that state. Gall had no far- 
ther information on this subject, whom he did not himself ob- 


Serve. 


(To be concluded in neæt Number.) 


ARTICLE IV. 
CAPTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES. 


Havine, in our Sixth Volume, page 469, illustrated, by a nar- 
rative of Anson’s Voyage, the evils arising from the neglect of 
those relations which the Creator has established between the 
human frame and external objects, and attempted to shew tbe 
necessity of enlightened intellect, to enable man successfully to 
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conduct his undertakings, we shall now proceed to notice Cap- 
tain Cook’s voyages as a contrast to that of Anson; Cook hav- 
ing been as remarkable for good fortune as Anson for the un- 
paralleled disasters with which he was visited. It will not be 
difficult to discover the causes of the difference. 

It does not fall within our plan to narrate Cook’s first voyage. 
It is sufficient to mention, that its objects were the observation 
of the transit of Venus over the sun's disc, and the discovery of 
unknown countries in the South Seas. The voyage was very 
skilfully conducted, and it satisfactorily accomplished the ob- 
jects of its projectors. No unusual provision, however, having 
been made against the attacks of disease, and the Captain hav- 
ing been forced to remain two months and a half at the deadly 
port of Batavia for the purpose of refitting his ship, he had 
the mortification to lose upwards of thirty out of his eighty-four 
men,—a circumstance which could not fail to make a powerful 
impression on his mind, and proban y gave occasion to his turn- 
ing his thoughts more zealously to those methods of preserving 
the health of seamen which he afterwards pursued with so re- 
markable success *. i 

Government having, in the year 1772, determined on a se- 
cond voyage, for the purpose of exploring the Pacific Ocean, 
and of settling the long-agitated question regarding the exist- 
ence of a Southern Continent, two ships—the Resolution and 
the Adventure—were very carefully selected for the expedition. 
The Resolution, of which the command was given to Cap- 
tain Cook, carried 112 men, and the Adventure, under Cap- 
tain Furneaux, was manned with 81. In the equipment 
of these ships,” says Dr Kippis, every circumstance was at- 
tended to that could contribute to the comfort and success of 
the voyage. They were fitted in the most complete manner, 
and supplied with every extraordinary article which was sug- 
gested to be necessary or useful. Lord Sandwich, whose zeal 
was indefatigable upon this occasion, visited the vessels from 
time to time, to be assured that the whole equipment was agree- 
able to his wishes, and to the satisfaction of those who were to 
engage in the expedition. Nor were the Navy and Victualling 
Boards wanting in procuring for the ships the very best of 
stores and provisions, with some alterations in the species of 
them, that were adapted to the nature of the enterprise ; besides 
which, there was an ample supply of antiscorbutic articles, such 
as malt, sour-krout, salted cabbage, portable broth, saloup, 
mustard, marmalade of carrots, and inspissated juice of wort 
and beer.“ Four months and a half having been consumed in 


1 of Captain James Cook. By Andrew Kippis, D. D. Dublin, 1788, 
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these preparations, the ships sailed from Plymouth en 13th 
July 1772, and took in refreshments at Madeira and the Cape 
de Verd Islands. On 20th August “ the rain poured down up- 
on our voyagers, not in drops, but in streams; and the wind 
at the same time being variable and rough, the le were 
obliged to attend so constantly upon the decks, that few of them 
escaped being completely soaked. This circumstance is men- 
tioned to shew the method that was taken by Captain Cook to 
preserve his nien from ttre evil consequences of the wet to which 
they had been exposed. He had every thing to fear from the 
rain, which is a great promoter of sickness in hot climates. 
But to guard against this effect, he pursued some hints that 
bad been suggested to him by Sir Hugh Palliser and Captain 
Campbell, and took care that the ship showhl be ‘aired and 
dried with fires made between the decks, and that the damp 
places of the vessel should be smoked ; besides which, the peo- 
ple were ordered to air their bedding, and to. wash and d 
their clothes, whenever there was an opportunity. The result 
of these precautions was, that there was not one sick person on 
board the Resolution.“ On 30th October the ships anchored 
at the Cape of Good Hope. From the healthy condition of 
the crews both of the Resolution and Adventure, it was imagin- 
ed by the Captain that his stay at the Cape would be very 
short. But the necessity of waiting till the requisite provisions 
could be prepared and collected, kept him more than three 
weeks at this place, which time was improved by him in order- 
ing both ships to be caulked and painted, and in taking care 
that in every respect their condition should be as as when 
they left England.” (P. 198.) They now sailed southwards, 
and in expectation of cold weather, the Captain “ ordered slops 
to be served to such of the people as were in want of them, and 
ve to each man the fear-nought jacket and trowsers allowed 
y the Admiralty.” After an unsuccessful search for a south- 
ern continent, our navigators, on 26th March 1773, anchored 
in Dusky Bay on the coast of New Zealand. They had now 
been 117 days at sea, during which time they had sailed 3660 
leagues, without having once come in sight of land. 

* After so long a voyage,” says Dr Kippis, “in a high 
southern latitude, it might reasonably have been expected that 
many of Captain Cook's people would be ill of the scurvy. 
This, however, was not the case. So salutary were the effects 
of the sweet wort and several articles of provision, and especi 
ly of the frequent airing and swectening of the ship, that there 
was ONLY ONE MAN on board who be said to be much af- ° 
Jlicted with the disease; and even in that man, it was chiefly 
occasioned by a bad habit of body, and a complication of other 
disorders.“ At New Zealand, Captain Cook applied himself to 
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the-brewing of beer from the branches or leaves of a tree which 
greatly resembled the American black spruce. He was per- 
Salad, from the knowledge which he had of this tree, and from 
the similarity which it bore to the spruce, that, with the addi- 
tion of the inspissated juice of wort and molasses, it would make 
a very wholesome liquor, and supply the want of vegetables, of 
which the country was destitute. It appeared, by the event, 
that he was not mistaken in his judgment.” Sailing from 
Dusky Bay, the ships, on 18th May, anchored in Queen Char- 


lotte's Sound on the same coast. Here the Captain “ went him- 
self, at day- break, to look for scurvy-grass, celery, and other 
vegetables; and he had the fortune to return with a boat- 


load im a very short space of time. Having found that a suf- 
ficient quantity of these.articles might be obtained for the crews 
of both the ships, he gave orders that they should be boiled 
with wheat and portable broth every day for breakfast. Expe- 
rience had taught him that the v. bles now mentioned, when 
thus dressed, are extremely beneficial to seamen, in removing 
the various scorbutic complaints to which they are subject.” 
On 7th June the ships again put to sea; but on 29th July, “it 
was found that the crew of the Adventure were in a sickly state. 
Her cook was dead, and about twenty of her best men were 
rendered incapable of duty by the scurvy and flux. At this 
time, no more than three men were on the sick-list on board the 
Resolution ; and only one of these was attacked with scurvy. 
Some others, however, be to discover symptoms of it, and 
accordingly, recourse was had to wort, marmalade of carrots, 
and the rob of lemons and oranges, with the usual success.” 

“ Captain Cook could not account for the prevalence of the 
scurvy being so much greater in the Adventure than in the 
Resolution, unless it was owing to the crew of. the former’s be- 
ing more scorbutic when they arrived in New Zealand than the 
crew of the latter, and to their eating few or no.vegetables while 
they lay in Queen Charlotte’s Sound. This arose partly from 
their want of knowing the right sorts, and partly from the dis- 
like which seamen have to the introduction of a new diet.” 

On 17th August, the ships anchored at Otaheite, where fruits 
were procured, which contributed greatly to the recovery of the 
sick in the Adventure. When the Resolution entered the bay, 
she had but one scorbutic man on board. Leaving Otaheite, 
the Captain visited the Friendly Islands “, and, on 3d Novem- 


The inhabitants of Middleburg, one of the Friendly Islands, were found 
to be unusually distinguished by pacific and benevolent dispositions. * They 

seemed to be more desirous of giving than receiving; and many of them, 
who could not approach near the boats, threw into them, over the heads of 
others, whole bales of cloth, and then retired, without either asking or wait- 
ing for any thing in return. The whole day was spent by our navigators in 
the most agreeable manner. When they returned on board in the evening, 
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ber, again arrived at Queen Charlotte's Sound. Here “ they 
were plentifully supplied with fish, procured from the natives 
at a very easy rate; and besides the ak hau afforded by their 
own gardens, they everywhere found plenty of scurvy-grass and 
celery. These Captain Cook ordered to be dressed every day 
Jor all his hands. By the attention which he paid to his men 
in the article of provisions, they had for three months lived 
principally on a fresh diet, and at this time there was not a sick 
or scorbutic person on board.” 

The two ships having unfortunately parted, Captain Cook, 
on 26th November 1772, sailed from New Zealand, in search of 
a southern continent. When he quitted the coast, he had the 
satisfaction to find that not a man of the crew was dejected, or 
thought that the dangers they had yet to go through were in 
the least augmented by their being alone. Such was the confi- 
dence they placed in their commander, that they were as ready 
to proceed cheerfully to the south, or wherever he might lead 
them, as if the Adventure, or even a larger number of ships, 
had been in company.” After an unavailing search for a south- 
ern continent, in the course of which a southern latitude of 71° 
10 was attained, our navigators, on 6th April 1774, reached 
the Marquesas Islands, where they obtained an abundant sup- 
ply of fruits and fresh provisions. They had now been nine- 
teen weeks at sea, during which time they lived upon salt diet ; 
and yet on their arrival at the Marquesas, it could scarcely be 
asserted that a single man was sick; and there were but few 
who had the least complaint of any kind.” „This, says 
Captain Cook, in the narrative of his voyage, was undoubted- 
ly owing to the many antiscorbutic articles we had on board, 
and to the great attention of the surgeon, who was remarkabl 
careful to supply them in time.’ It may justly be added, that 
this was likewise owing to the singular care of the Captain him- 
self, and to the exertions of his authority, in enforcing the 
excellent regulations which his wisdom and humanity had 
adopted *.” ‘ 


every one expressed how much he was delighted with the country, and the 
very obliging behaviour of the inhabitants, who seemed to vie with each 
other in their endeavours to give pleasure to our people. See Cook’s Second 
Voyage, i. 192; and Life, p. 241. ' 


The inhabitants of the Island of Mallicollo in this quarter were. found 
by our voyagers to possess a di of honesty which is not very common 
among savages. “ When the ship had begun to sail from the island, and they 
might easily, in consequence of their canoes dropping astern, have avoided 
delivering the things they had been paid for, they used their utmost efforts 
to get up with her, that they might discharge their obligation. One man, in 
particular, followed the Resolution a considerable time, and did not reach her 
till the object which brought him was forgotten. As soon as he came alo: 
side the vessel, he held up the thing which had Leen purchased; and tho 
several of the crew offered to buy it, he insisted upon delivering it to the 
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Having touched at the Society and Friendly Islands, dis- 
covered New Caledonia, and once more visited New Zealand, 
the Captain made a run eastwards to Cape Horn, effected some 
discoveries to- the south-east of it, and then returned to Britain 
by the Cape of Good Hope. During the circumnavigation of 
the globe, from the time of our Commander's leaving the Cape 
of Good Hope to his return to it again, he had sailed no less 
than 20,000 leagues.- ‘This was an extent of voyage nearly 
equal to three times the equatorial circumferenee of the earth, 
and which had never been accomplished before by any ship in 
the same compass of duration; yet the vessel, by reason of 
her own gbod properties, and the care and abilities of her offi- 
cers, did not spring either low-mast, top- mast, lower or top- 
sail; nor did she so much as break a lower or top-mast shroud.” 
On 30th July 1775, the Captain landed at Portamouth,. ‘ ha- 
ving been absent from Great Britain three years and eighteen 
days, in which time, and under all changes of climate, he had 
lost BUT FOUR MEN, AND ONLY ONE OF THEM BY SICKNESS.” 

On his return to England, the Captain addressed a paper to’ 
the Royal Society, on the means which he adopted for preserv- 
ing the health of his seamen ; and was in congsquence not only 
chosen a member of that learned body, but was farther honoured 
by having the Copley gold medal voted to him for his experi- 
ments. In this paper *, and also at the end of the narrative 
of his second voyage f, he enumerates the several causes to 
which this remarkable enjoyment of health was to be attributed. 
In the Introduction,” says he, mention has been made of 
the extraordinary attention paid by the Admiralty, by causing 
such articles to be put on board, as, either from experience or 
suggestion, it was judged would tend to preserve the health of 
the seamen. I shall not trespass upon the reader's time in men- 
tioning them all, but confine myself to such as were found the 
most useful. oo 

„We were furnished with a quantity of malt, of which was 
made sweet-wort. To such of the men as shewed the least 
symptoms of the scurvy; and also to such as were thought to 
be threatened with that disorder, this was given, from one to 
two or three pints a-day each man; or such proportion as the 
surgeon found necessary, which sometimes amounted to three 
quarts. This is, without doubt, one of the best antiscorbutic 


person to whom it had been sold. That person, not knowing him again 
would have given something in return; but this he refused, and showed him 
what he had re received. There was only a single instance in which the 
natives took, or even attempted to take, any thing from our voyagers, by any 
means whatever; and in that case restitution was immediately made, with- 
out trouble and without altercation.“—Cook's Life, p. 278, and Second Voy- 
age, ii. 33. 
° Phil. Trans. vol. lxvi. + Vol. ii. p. 291. 
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sea-medicines yet discovered; and, if used in time, will, with 
proper attention to other things, I am persuaded, prevent the 
scurvy from making any great progress for a considerable while. 
But 1 am not altogether of opinion that it will cure it at sea. 

“ Sour krout, of which we had a large quantity, is not onl 
a wholesome vegetable food, but, in my judgment, highly anti- 
scorbutic ; and it spoils not by keeping. A pound of this was 
served to each man, when at sea, twice a-week, or oftener, as 
was thought necessary. 

Portable broth was another great article, of which we had 
a large supply. An ounce of this to each man, or such other 
proportion as circumstances pointed out, was boiled in their 
peas three days in the week; and when we were in places where 
vegetables were to be got, it was boiled with them, and wheat 
or oatmeal every morning for breakfast; and also with peas 
and vegetables for dinner. It enabled us to make several 
nourishing and wholesome messes, and was the means of makin 
the people eat a greater quantity of vegetables than they woul 
otherwise have fone: 

“ Rob of lemon and or is an antiscorbutic we were not 
without. The surgeon made use of it in many cases, with 

reat success. 

a rena oe the articles of victualling, we were supplied with 
sugar, in the room of oil, and with wheat for a part of our oat- 
meal; and were certainly gainers by the exchange. Sugar, I 
apprehend, is a very antiscorbutic; whereas oil (such as 
the navy is usually supplied with), I am of opinion has the con- 
trary effect. 

“ But the introduction of the most salutary articles, either 
as provisions or medicines, will generally prove unsuccessful, 
unless supported by certain i On this principle, man 

ears experience, together with some hints I had from Sir Hugh 
Palliser, Captains Campbell, Wallis, and other intelligent offi- 
cers, enabled me to lay a plan whereby all was to be governed. 

“ The crew were at three watches, except upon some extra- 
ordinary occasions. By this means they were not so much ex- 

to the weather as if they had been at watch and watch ; 
and had generally dry clothes to shift themselves, when they 
happened to get wet. Care was also taken to expose them as 
little to wet weather as possible. 

“ Proper methods were used to keep their persons, ham- 
mocks, bedding, clothes, &c. constantly clean and dry. Equal 
care was taken to keep the ship clean and dry betwixt decks. 
Once or twice a-week she was aired with fires; and when this 
could not be done, she was smoked with gunpowder, mixed with 
vinegar or water. I had also frequently a fre made in an iron 
pot, at the bottom of the well, which was of great use in puri- 
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the air in the lower parts of the ship. To this, and to 

liness, as well in the ship as amongst the people, too great 
attention cannot be paid: the least neglect occasions a putrid 
and disagreeable smell below, which nothing but fires will re. 
move. 

Proper attention was paid to the ship’s coppers, so that 
they were kept constantly clean. 

* The fat which boiled out of the salt beef and pork, I 
never suffered to be given to the people; being of opinion that 
it prometes the scurvy. 

„J was, careful to take in water wherever it was to be got, 
even though we had no want of it; because I look upon fresh 
water from the shore, to be more wholesome than that which 
has been kept some time on board a ship. Of this essential 
article we were never at an allowance, but had always plenty 
for every necessary purpose. Navigators in general cannot in- 
deed expect, nor would they wish to meet with, such advan- 
tages in this respect, as fell to my lot. The nature of our voy- 
age carried us into very high latitudes. But the hardshi 
and dangers inseparable from that situation, were in some de. 
gree compensated by the singular felicity we enjoyed, of ex- 
tracting inexhaustible supplies of fresh water from an ocean 
strewed with ice. 

We came to few places, where either the art of man, or the 
bounty of nature, had net provided some sort of refreshment 
or other, either in the animal or vegetable way. It was my 
first care to procure whatever of any kind could be met with, 
by every means in my power; and to oblige our people to make 
use thereof, both by my example and authority; but the bene. 
fits arising from refreshments of any kind soon became so ob- 
vious, that I had little occasion to recommend the one, or to 
exert the other.” These, says the Captain, were the me- 
thods, under the care of Providence, by which the Resolution 
performed a voyage of three years and eighteen days, through 
all climates, from 52° north to 71° south, with the Joss of one 
man only by disease, who died of a complicated and lingering 
illness, without any mixture of scurvy: Two others were un- 
fortunately drowned, and one killed by a fall; so that, of the 
whole number with which I set out from England, I lost only 
four *.” 


A third voyage was soon projected for the discovery of a 
north-west passage to the Pacific Ocean, when the Resolution, 
with 112 men, commanded by Captain Cook, and the Discovery 
under Captain Clerke, and carrying about 80 men, were put 


„ Phil. Trans. lxvi. 406. 
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into commission. Our limits will not permit us to go into the 
details of this voyage. We can only mention that every pos- 
sible attention was paid to.the equipment of the vessels, and 
the clothing, food, and discipline of the seamen. The ships 
sailed from Plymouth on the 12th July 1776, and so health 

were the crews, that, on their arrival at New Zealand, on the 12t 

February 1777, „ there were only two invalids upon the sick- 
lists in both ships *,” Having discovered the Sandwich Islands, 
where Cook met a melancholy death, and explored the western 
coast of America, as far as Icy Cape, our navigators returned 
to Britain by way of China, and “ arrived safe at the Nore on 
4th of October 1780, after an absence of four years, two months, 
and twenty-two days. During the whole of the undertaking, 
the Resolution lost only five men by sickness, three of whom 
were in a precarious state of health at their departure from 
England; while the Discovery DID NOT LOSE A SINGLE MAN T.“ 


The causes of the extraordinary health of the seamen in 
these voyages, have been so fully etailed, and are so obvious, 
that we shall not detain the reader by a recapitulation of them. 
The causes of the successful manner in which the expeditions 
accomplished the pu for which they were projected by 
Government, are equally obvious. The commander was a man 
who had raised himself from the lowest rank of life, by his skill 
in navigation, and was assisted by several scientific gentlemen. 
The ships, too, were the best that could be procured, and 
hence were able to accomplish voyages considerably longer than 
that of Anson, one of whose vessels was wrecked, and other 
three became to be so rotten and leaky, that he was forced to 
destroy them before half of the voyage had been accomplished. 

In conclusion, we cannot but remark the very different spirit 
in which great voyages were undertaken, in the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and beginning of the eighteenth centuries, from that by 
which they have generally been instigated since the commence- 
ment of the reign of George III. The great improvement in 
this respect strikingly marks the progress of civilization, and 
will be rendered obvious by a brief notice of some of the earlier 
circumnavigations. 

Sir Francis Drake, who was the first Englishman that sailed . 
round the world, commanded an expedition against the Spa- 
niardsin South America. He rifled the town of St Jago, plun- 
dered the enemy in various other quarters, and took several of 
1077 ae loaded with treasure. This voyage was made in 


® Life of Captain Cook, p. 358. 
+ Cook’s third Voyage, iii. 489.; and Life, p. 481. 
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Sir Thomas Cavendish (1586-8) went out on a similar en- 
terprise. He plundered and burnt the town of Paita,—took 
several prizes,—sunk a ship at Puna, where he also seized a 

uantity of valuable furniture pecans to the Cacique; burnt 
the church, took away five of its bells, destroyed the orchards, 
burnt four large ships upon the stocks, and then, by setting fire 
to the town, which consisted of 300 houses, reduced it to a heap 
of rubbish. He afterwards burnt the town of Nativity in New 
Gallicia, with two vessels of 200 tons burden, on the stocks. 
Thereafter, thirty of his men went ashore, during the night, at 
an Indian village called Acatlan, consisting of upwards of twenty 
houses and a church, to which they set fire. A prize, very 
richly loaded with treasure, was soon afterwards captured. This 
they plundered and burnt. 

Dampier was a buccaneer, whose name was long terrible to 
the Spaniards in the South Seas. 

Rogers and Courtney (1708-11) commanded privateers, and 
cruized on the coast of South America, “ against her Majesty's 
enemies, the French and Spaniards.” They took several rich 
Spanish ships, and plundered the town of Guiaquil, from which 
they carried off 25,000 pieces of eight, and about L. 12,000 in 
plate, ear-rings, &c., besides a considerable quantity of provi- 
sions and different kinds of merchandise. 

ney eae and Shelvock (1719-21) were likewise comman- 
ders of privateers; and Anson, as we formerly saw, plundered 
and burnt the unfortunate town of Paita, took the valuable 
Acapulco galeon and various other Spanish vessels, and would 
have done much greater mischief, if he had been able. 

The scene, however, changes, in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Avarice and war are no longer the only motives of 
our navigators. ‘* It was reserved for the reign of George III.” 
says Dr Kippis, “ to carry the spirit of discovery to its height, 
and to conduct it on the noblest principles; —not for the pur- 

s of covetousness or ambition,—not to plunder or destroy the 
inhabitants of newly explored countries,—but to improve their 
condition, to instruct them in the arts of life, and to extend the 
boundaries of science.” Such voyages in particular were those 
of Byron (1764-6), Wallis and Carteret (1766-9), Portlock 
and Dickson (1785-8), Vancouver (1791-5), Parry (1819-29), 
and others among the English ; and of Bougainville (1766-9), 
La Peyrouse (1785-8), D’Entrecasteaux (1791-3), and Frey- 
cinet (1810-20), among the French. These were expeditions 
undertaken, not for the purposes of murder and robbery, but 
for the advancement of science and commerce ;—and they were 
in general conducted under the guidance of the moral senti- 
ments, and considerably enlightened intellect. 


` 
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ARTICLE V. 


INQUIRIES CONCERNING THE INTELLECTUAL POWERS, 
AND THE INVESTIGATION OF TRUTH, By Jonw An- 
cRomBIE, M.D. &c. &c. vo. Pp. 435. Edinburgh, 1830. 


Done life, the human mind comes under our cognizance 
only as it exists in connection with, and in dependence on, cor- 
poreal organs for the power of manifesting itself; and as, in its 
separate state, it is entirely beyond the reach of our means of 
research, it is now very generally admitted by philosophers to 
be a mere waste of time and ingenuity to speculate upon its es- 
sence, nature, laws, or modes of operation, as it may be sup- 
posed to exist and act if totally disunited from the body. The 
object of true science is, therefore, simpl to investigate the facts 
and relations of the phenomena of mind, in the form in which 
these are presented to us by the Author of Nature; in the full 
cotivictiqn that we shall sooner attain the truth, by yielding our 
attention and assent to what His wisdom has pronounced to be 
“ very good,” than by attempting to penetrate mysteries, or to 
pursue methods of inquiry, which, in the very nature of things, 
can lead to no successful result. 

In accordance with the innumerable proofs by which we are 
constantly surrounded, it is also universally agreed, that, du- 
ring life, the influence of the corporeal organs on the mental 
operations, those of emotion as well as those of intellect, is pro- 
digious in amount, and incessant in its action, from the first step 
we make in the path of life to that by which we leave it. In 
the course of many corporeal maladies, sudden and violent men- 
tal disturbance is seen to arise immediately-on the invasion of 
disease, and to terminate only when health is restored; and, 
vice versa, sudden and extraordinary disturbance of the bodily 
functions, and even death itself, are often observed to be pro- 
duced by violent emotions of the mind. Aware, then, as we 
become from the contemplation of such phenomena, of the ex- 
tent to which mind and organization reciprocally affect each 
other, it ought evidently to constitute a primary point in every 
inquiry into the laws of mind, to determine, so far as can be 
done, the amount and conditions of the connexion existing be- 
tween mind and its bodily organs; and no investigation can be 
entitled to the name of philosophical, which overlooks this most 
important circumstance. True science can be erected only on 
a basis of facts ; and in studying the laws which regulate the 
operations of the mental powers, if we neglect to investigate the 
various organic conditions by which the manner and intensity 
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of their manifestations are thus increased, diminished, and modi- 
fied, nothing but failure can attend our efforts. 

Common and striking as are the phenomena which demonstrate 
the mutual dependence and action of mind and matter on each 
other, and familiarly as these are exhibited to us, not only in 
the brutalizing effects of intoxication,—in the soporific effects of 
optum,—in the headach and irritability of temper proceeding 
from disordered stomach,—but also in the excitement and vi- 
vacity of pepe and of feeling produced by wine, and a va- 
riety of other external stimuli, the phrenologists alone, of all the 
inquirers who have engaged in the cultivation of the philosophy 
of mind, have made it a fundamental rule to ascertain and to 
take into account in all their inferences, the influence of chan 
in the state of the orgaus upon the manifestations of the differ- 
ent mental powers ; and, taking warning from the failure of every 
attempt hitherto made, through Consciousness alone, to advance 
the science of Mind and of Human Nature, they have diligent- 
ly turned their own attention, and‘ loudly called that of their 
cotemporaries, to the observation and collection of Facts, as 
the only basis of legitimate induction; and the acknowledged 
success which has followed their labours, is the best proof that 
the right road has at last been found, and that we may now look 
forward with confidence to the speedy attainment of that Philo- 
sophy, which, but lately, was said by a celebrated writer to exist, 
as yet, only in expectation.” 

In procuring facts, the medical inquirer possesses many ad- 
vantages, which can never occur to the merely speculative phi- 
losopher. His notice is constantly attracted to the observation 
of the mutual influence of mind and body; and the numerous 
opportunities by which he is constantly surrounded, give him 
ample means of determining the principal conditions under 
which these act upon each other. And, therefore, when we 
consider that the author of the work before us is distinguished 
for acuteness and activity of mind, and great general talent, and 
that he stands deservedly at the very head of his profession as 
a practical physician,—and farther, when we find him stating in 
his introduction, that “ the mental manifestations are greatly 
modified by the condition of those bodily organs by which the 
mind holds intercourse with external things, especially the brain,” 
we naturally turn to his pages with the expectation of deriving 
much useful information from their perusal, particularly on the 
above very interesting points, on which none but a medical phi- 
N pat can well be expected to throw much new light. We 

presently see how far our expectations are fulfilled. 

Dr Abercrombie remarks in the outset, that it is only in mo- 
dern times that the science of Mind has assumed value and im- 
portance, as it is only of late that it has been cultivated on the 
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principles acted upon in physical science, namely, a careful ob- 
servation of facts, and cautious induction from them; and he 
adds, that the chief hinderance to success on these principles, 


` arises from the difficulty of procuring the facts. We agree en- 


ait es these positions; and as the mode in which: facts are to 
be obtained lies at the bottom of the whole inquiry, we: shall be- 
gin by examining that adopted and proposed by the author. 
The only field,” xceording to Dr A. “ in which the, mental 
ilosopher can pursue his researches with perfeot confidence, is 
is own mind. In his observations on the minds of ather. men, 
he is obliged to judge of the phenomena by external manifesta- 
tions; and in this manner, a degree of uncertainty attends his 
investigations which does not occur in physical science. From 
this source, also, has probably. arisen much of that difference of 
opinion which we meet with in regard to mental phenomena; 
for euch inquiter having drawn lis observations from one mind, 
namely his own, it was scaroely to be expected that there should 
not be some diversity, or that facts derived in this manner should 
possess ‘the character of bring wniversal ;” (p. 2). And in va- 
rious other places, we are referred to consciousness as the only 
source of our knowledge of. mine. is y 
On reading the last paragraph of the above quotation, we 
are surprised that the inconsistency of attempting an. induction 
from facts thus avowedly presenting a diversity of character, 
and a want of universality, i stated by himself to be 
fatal to their value as facts), did not occur ‘to. the logical and 
disciplmed ‘mind ofthe author; and that he did: nat thence in- 
fer the‘necessity of: going back -a step farther, and. inquiring 
what gives rise to the diversity F resulta in different minds 
which he here notices. We have seen that, in the abstract, he 
admits that the mental manifestations are greatly.modjfed b 
the condition of those bodily organs, by which the: mind holds 
intercourse with external things; and yet he institutes no inquiry 
into any of the conditions so admitted to modify the mental 
powers, although it seems very natural to suppose that they 
might afford a key to some of the diversities of result. We, 
however, know, that had he attempted to investigate these con- 
ditions, and to trace their effects, he would have perceived that 
many of the differences which involved his facts in doubt, owed 
their origin to differentes in the bodily conditions. cogaizable to 
the senses, and of essential importance to the construction of a 
true philosophy. But, from not having been sufficiently im- 
pressed with their active importance, he seems.to have viewed 
the organic differences observable during health as of uo mo- 
ment, and to have confined himeelf chiefly to the examination of 
those which are the result of disease; a proceeding involving a 
double error, in respect that the morbid state can te accurately 
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known only when seen in connexion with that of health. In 
roof of this statement, we shall continue the quotation above 
m. Instead of directing attention to the observation of the 
cerebral conditions during health, as from its commencement we 
should expect, it runs thus:—‘“ It becomes, therefore, a matter 
of the greatest interest, to.aseertain. the manner in which the 
manifestations of mind are affected by nismases of these organs, 
as well as to observe their condition in nat remarkable class of 
affections commonly called diseases of the mind; but not one 
word is said of its being werth while to ascertain the manner in 
which the manifestations. of. mind are affected b healthy dif- 
ferences in the organic conditions, although a notoriously 
exist to a great extent. ; : : 
Dr Abercrombie seems to have fallen into this singular over- 
sight from an erroneous supposition, for which he adduces no 
evidence, and which we are surprised that a professional man, of 
his acuteness and solidity of judgment, should have assumed, 
namely, that the mind does not act through the medium of mate- 
rial organs, except in its communications with.the external world. 
This was.pretty nearly the doctrine for which Mr Jeffrey incur- 
red so much ridicule, and so unexpectedly did it come upon us 
in its present shape, that we read the passages many times, to try 
if they did not.cenvey, however absourely, some other meaning, 
Having failed to discover any other, and, finding the author go- 
ing so far as to say, that we are probably advancing.a step be- 
yond what is warranted when we speak of the brain being ne- 
cemary even to perception, as we do not know whether impres- 
sions, made upon the nervous fabric connected with the. organs 
of sense, are conveyed to the brain, or whether the mind per- 
ceives them directly, as they are made upon the organs of sense,” 
p- 56; and having thus convincing proof that he does not in 
tice pay any regard to the quality, size, or condition of the 
raia, as modifying in any way the mental operations, and there- 
by omits altogether the most important aud influential of the 
Facts connected with the philosophy of mind, the conviction is 
irresistibly and reluctantly forced upon us, that the author has 
been expending immense taleot, great knowledge, and much la- 
bour, in constructing an edifice destined, from its want of foun- 
dation, speedily to crumble into decay; whereas, if he had pur- 
sued his inquiry with a closer reference to e prin- 
ciples which he so ably exposes, and collected facts, complete, 
invariable, and harmonious facts,—for his basis, he might have 
erected a superstructure, the durability of which would have been 
equalled only by its intrinsic value. 

Dr Abercrombie is of opinion, in accordance with most prece- 
ding philosophers, that a knowledge of mind is obtainable only 
from consciousness. In one sense, this is indubitable; but in 
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the same sense, our knowledge of external nature must also be 
ascribed to consciousness, as every thing, whether external or in- 
ternal, must become an object of consciousness before we can be- 
come acquainted with its existence or properties. The phreno. 
logists, with whose writings no modern author on the science of 
Mind van be sypposed-1o be uainted, have done: their: ut- 
most to call attention to the faet, that consciousness does nut in- 
form us even of the existence of mental organs, much less does 
it aoquaiat us with the influence of different conditions of thése 
organs upon the mental manifestations; and they, have urged 
the conclusion, that, therefore, consciousness ds -not N 
reveal. the conditions or laws of the minis action, : that;)to 
discover these, we must have recourse. to extensive observa. 
tion. Neither Dr Abererombie nor any: other person: has, ever 
attempted to refute either the premises or the inference; : and 
the very: inconsistency: which-he is obliged to admit. in the facts 
derived from consciousness, corroborates thei aon nf: beth 
Positions. It is worthy of ‘remark, also, that, when- he admits 
the: igions influence of the coadition of the brain. pn the ope- 
rations of the mind during disease, he derives hie koowledge' of 
that. influence not from consciousness, which enn afford him none, 
but from osskRvine dering disease in others the c,, be- 
tween cerebral staia and mental manifestations: Why, then, 
does he not.consistently fallow out the same plan during health f 
and at what point in the approach to disease: does conspioueness 
cease to be, 3 an adequate sauroe ef kwow- 
ledge f. . Inwartabality and consistency he states to: be ohurhrte- 
netics of truth and of facts, and of a right mode. of preceeding. 
‘When thus proved to be onattainable op bis method of inquiry, 
why dods he longer adhere:to it:: 
But principles are best illustrated by examples z · and 

if we select any individual case, we: shail perceive immediately, 
that in mind, as in physics, observation is the true fountain of 
ractical knowledge. Let: us take two . individuals in perfect 
b „ the one characterized by the limited mental powers: of 
idiocy, and the other by the genius and talent of a Bacon,, and 
attempt te philesophize upon their respective attributer. If we 
refer to reflection on consciousness, we shall not secceed in dis- 
covering a single condition on which the difference depends; even 
should we reflect for years; because constiousness’is not aware 
of the action of material organs at: all, and reveals to us only tho 
existing state of our own minds. But if we resort · to observa- 
tion, we remark that the brain · of the idiot is perhaps not larger 
than that of an infant, while that of the Bacon. ic ample in. all its 
dimensions, and largely expanded in the anterior lobes; and on 
extending our observations, we find the fact bf un1vERsAL appli- 
cation, that an adult head of the above deficient size is always 
accompanied by idiocy, and that, cœteris paribus, the large an- 
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terior lobe of the brain is always accompanied by relatively high- 
er intellectual power.. ‘These, be it remarked, are facts of prac: 
tical vatue;y illustrative of one at lest · of the conciltiens · which 
modify ve tuutuab action of mind. and organization i;. and, what 
is mere, tcheylare truths, although uf vast importance, yet unat- 
tainable by reflection on consciousness ulone, andi powerfully de- 
monstrative'of the necessity of resorting to observation fon the 
faets on which: the science of mind is to be reared . 
Phe uses of: consciousness seem to be generally misunderstpod. 
It merely:acquaints us with our existing mental states, and thus 
as it werd\reveals to us‘the quality or nature oi. our mental per- 
ceptions) abd:emotions ; but it can‘give us no information of the 
conditions owing to which we have a stronger perception of one 
quality than another. Consciousness tells us that 'the émetion · of 
ny. is. o e pleasing kind, and that that: oſ anger is entirely dif- 
erent ;. but it. does not and éeannot. inform us,, which Observation 
does, tliat a particular condition of the brain may so far influence 
the latter ds to convert jt- into ‘ungovernable fury, or that the 
power of experiencing the emotion of pity bears u rebation-t0 the 
conditién ‘of. particular part of the brain. Fbr a knowledge of 
the conditions of action; we must resort to obsetvation on others z 
and’ it is in-vain to · attempt to.obtain it in any other way than 
that in which the wisdom of the Creator: has presented it to us. 
Inke manner, consciousness reveals the quality of. colour. 
For example, it informs us that red is different from green, and 
enables us to:appreciate the sensation of the onè as ef one kind, 
and than of the other as of a different kind, and both hs differ- 
ent dtomsensations of form, or magnitude, or position:; but it 
does .npthing more, and gives m no intuitive knowledge of the 
conditions, in external nature or in ourselves, on which the sen- 
sations depend, and these above all other things it concerns us to 
know; and accordingly we discover them from extensive obser- 
vation. ;Qonteiousness, in short, plays. precisely the same part in 
regard (0 our knowledge of the. external world. as in · regard to 
our internal emotions. It acquaints us with the nature or ſreling 
of both, -but not with the conditions which give rise de · them; 
and therefore the rule of collecting fagts from observation ap- 
plies with. equal foree · in investigating the science of’ nnd; as it 
does in physical scien¢e ; and when this shall be generally at- 
tended: to, our future progress will be commensurate with: our 
closer adherenee to the laws of rigid philosophical inquiry: :- 
‘The phrenelogists, ridiculad and 1 as they have been 
by she ignorant: and -prejudiced, are, nevertheless, as we hare 
said, the only persons who consistently follow out the Baconian 
laws of induction; and it is no small recompence to themselves 
to feel the security. which their adherence to nature gives them. 
Dr Abercrombie’s mode of inquiry and induction are theoreti.‘ 
cally the same, but the results seem to us to be vitiated by a 
D 2 
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radical defect in the application of his own rules. He sees and 
enforces the value of facts, as the only foundation on which to 
raise a ‘philosophical duction; but those which he gives, even 
when well ascertained, are often incomplete, and, consequently, 
their true relations cannot appear. He says, as already remarked, 
that the only field in which the mental philosopher can pursue 
his iiiquities' with confidence, is his own mind, and that great un- 
certainty attends all observations made on others, and he pro- 
ceeds accordingly to discuss his subject, deriving his facts fom 
consciousness. but even taking his own mind as a fair type of 
human mind, and taking his factsas beyond dispute, it is impos- 
sible tu dédute from them general rules, because they stand igo- 
lated from ‘the conditions which influenced their production and 
maritier of being; and he nowhere takes into account the influ- 
ence’ of 'the organization through which tlie mind operates, al- 
though he admits, in the abstract, that its manifestations are 
greatly modified by the ‘organic conditions. To put this in a 
laih light, let us take an-extreme case, and contrast the facts and 
aws of Attention, Abstraction, or Imagination, as they would be 
drawn from consciousness by a philosopher and by an idiot. In 
the former; dne order of sequence would be observed; in the lat- 
ter, a'very different one. What causes this difference? This 
is sutely 4 most essential Inquiry, and yet no‘allysion whatever 
is made to it fn: Dr Abererombie's book, nor does Consciousness 
Present an answer. ‘Observation, however, gives some informa- 
tion. It cannot discover whether the original constitution of 
mind differs in such cases or not, but it proves demonstrably 
that u different condition of brain attends each, and that ih no 
instance do we ever find the intellectual talent of the philoso- 
pher manifesting itself in conjunction with the small ‘brain, in- 
dicative of idiocy. This is a fact which Dr Abercrombie will 
not dispute; and as proving the necessity of attending to the 
effects of the bodily organization on mind, it is a most important 
one. If we proceed to the next step above idiocy, we bud the 
anterior lobes: of the brain increasing in volume as intellectual 
power advances (the condition of health being of course under- 
stood), till we come at last to the prodigious expanse in Lord 
Bacon, in correspondence with a scope ‘and energy of mind 
which no man has ever exceeded. This principle, indeed, holds 
throughout the whole animal kingdom. In speaking of the 
cerebral lobes being the place where all the sensations take a dis- 
tinct form, and leave durable impressions, Cuvier adds, Com- 
parative anatomy offers another confirmation IN THE CONSTANT 
RELATION WHICH THE VOLUME OF THESE LOBES BEARS TO THE 
DEGREE OF INTELLIGENCE POSSESSED BY THE ANIMAL.” Cu- 
vier’s authority, as an observer and er ign anatomist ful- 
ly competent to idee, will not be called in question by Dr 
bercrombie, and therefore he must admit the accuracy of this 
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position. But observation proves farther, that the dispositions, 
as well as the intelligence, of the lower creatures are alse in rela- 
tion to the Structure and constitution of the brain; and if these be 
Facts, us we hold them to be, and as the author, himself will 
perhaps admit; and if they be truths, lying beyond the reach 
of consciousness, and discoverable only b obseryation,—is it 
hilosophical to omit all notice of a condition which is found to 

be of such paramount importance to the very basis of the inquiry, 
and to state results, and argue from them as if no. such, condi- 
tion existed ? ~ l , 5 

To illustrate our meaning, let us take caloric, or the pringi- 
ple of heat, as a kind of parallel case, and in same respects it, is 
not a bad one, as we know as little of the principle of beat as 
we do of that of mind, and can study its laws. only ag, it: exists 
in combination with, and modified by, material Dodiea. Mere 
we to attempt tq investigate the laws of heat ip the same way 
as we do those of mind, we should altogether disregard the fact 
of its combination with other bodies, and, instead of endeavour- 
ing to trace the modifications of its action, produced by. the dif- 
ferent densities and conducting powers of different, bodies, we 
should try to discover its laws and properties ag if it. werg an 
abstract existence; and our speculations would then, be marked 
by the inconsistencies and hypotheses which at present chargc- 
terize our investigations in the science of mind. Suppose, for 
example, that I touch a bar of iron heated ta the 212th degree, 
I would instantly feel pain from being burnt; and every, time 
that J repeated the experiment, the result would be. the, me: 
Now, were J to trust, in this instance, to consciqusness alone, 
and to find the same, result invariably follow every time my 
hand touched iron at 212°, 1 would obviously infer it, ta be a 
wniversal tact or law that a temperature of 212° would hurn the 
hand. But then, ik, instead of unnecessarily limiting pursel ves 
to one source of information, we resort to the obseruation of the 
effects of heat in combination with other bodies, we find that a 
man may wrap himself up tn wool heated to 212°, and, far from 
bein burned, feel only overheated. The latter, however, judg- 
ing from consciousness alone, might most justly say to me, “ No, 
my friend, you are quite wrong, a temperature of 212° does. 
wor burn;“ and an iatenninable dispute might arise between us, 
as between two philosophers on mind, and no means of reconci- 
liation be discovcred till some sagacious observer stepped in, 
and, confident in Nature’s consistency, and of the existence of a 
cause for such discrepancy, set himself to work to discover what 
it could be, and, by observation, found it to consist in the diffe- 
rent densities of the bodies with which the caloric was combined; 
after which the whole difficulty would vanish, and we should at 
once agree. 

Precisely similar is it with the operations of mind. If the 
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mind of A is connected with cerebral organs equal to 5, and that 
of B with organs equal to 10. and both judge ftorh conscious- 
ness, ‘and do not advert tothe different conditions of their brains, 
what can follow but inconsistency iti their coticltisions'? This 
ig, however, to a faulty extent, the mode of inquiry “pursued 
by Dr Abercrombie; and, as his facts, even when cértain, are thus 
apcomplete, they fail, ‘in many instances, to Warrant His induc. 
tions. We are astonished, we confess, at hig omission ; ‘fot' the 
physician in full practice has daily and Hourly proofs before him 
of the indispensable necessity of attending to organic tiftetice. 
Phrenology hag. been charged with favouring irfeligion; But, 
without any allusion to Dr Abercrombie, we can scarcely pdint to 
any thing which, as it appears to us, shows,g greater flistrust in 
the ways of God, than the common practice of utterly disregard- 
ing, as unnecessary to the manifestations of mind, ‘conditions 
which He has in His wisdom seen fit to render essential’ to its 
operations. It seems to be the false dread ‘of believing mutter 
necessary to the workings of mind which leads to this actical 
‘impiety, as if we could gainsay or abolish what God Minself 
has decreed to be right! Coa . 

De Abercrombie nevertheless admits, what no one cam deny, 
that the condition of the brain does influence thé operations of 
the mind, and that its diseases vehemently disturbs these opeta- 
tious., With this specification of the existeneg of the extreme 
links of, the chain, is he then justifled’ in omitting all reference 
to those tonditions which constitute the intermediate links, seeing 
that his professed object is to inquiré into the laws of the in- 
tellectual powers; and that these cannot be understood without 
including the organic influence? The facts and doctrines of 
Phrenology would assuredly have afforded him great assistance 
in arriving at accurate results on this subject; “and it 18 to us 
inexplicable on what ground or principle Dr Abercrombie can 
justi y bis omission to mention the new philosophy. En saying 
this, we do nat mean to complain that he has ohe inſtistikè to 
the phrenologists; on the contrary, our sincere respect fot him 
leads us to lament that he has thereby dotie injastice'to hithself, 
and that, too, more than he may at present be Aware of! The 
existence and objects of Phrenology could scarcely be utikriown 
to him; and as every writer on the science of Mind is iiforally 
bound to avail himself of the latest additions to the general 
stock of knowledge, Dr Abercrombie could not ‘avoid réfgrence 
to the subject, without risking the charge of ‘an uttet disregard 
of facts and principles, which many cautious and seifsitle men 
have, after the most rigid examination, déclarét to be sufficient 
to clear up many of the grand difficulties with which thie meta- 
physicians have long struggled in vain. The day is gone by 
when it would have Seen considered creditable to an author on 
the philosophy of Mind to treat Phrenology with contempt. We 
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cannot persuade ourselves that Dr Abercrombie meant to do so> 
and, yet, how will his silence be generally accounted for? We 


rather jhink that the world hada right to expect the expression 


of: an opinion from him, as a teacher of intellectual philosophy. 
1f he had reason to believe the phrenological facts inaccurate, or 
the conclusions drawn from them unsound, he was doubly, galled 
upon to enter upon their refutation, considering the rapid progress 
which these yiews are making, and the manifold injuries always 
resulting from, the propagation of error. If, on the other hand, 
he believed the principles of Phrenology to be essentially true, 
he was bound to give his testimony to that effect, in order to dis- 
courage, by the weight of his authority, the efforts of those who 
are active in exciting prejudices against them, and impeding 
their diffusion. We trust that, in a second edition, the intelli- 
pt author will.leave no room for another expression of our 
esp ointment, and we are willing to believe that, if he had 
considered how much the omission was liable to be miscon- 
strued, he would not have.shrunk from giving his opinion. 

Our author seems to be strangely misled, if we appreciate his 
meaning correctly, in believing that, except in so far as relates 
tothe mind’s intercourse with the external world, it has nothing 
to do with material organs. In one place, indeed, we have seen 
him expressing a doubt whether the co-operation of the brain is 
necessary, even for the perception of the impressions made on 
the organs of the external senses; and in another (p. 33, 34), 
he expressly states, that many mental emotions take place inde- 
pendent of the condition of the bodily frame, and gives as ex- 
amplea, the mind remembering, conceiving, combining, loving, 
fearing, and hating, in the total absence of any impression from 
without. But if Tes mental operations are really independent , 
of the material organs, how does it happen that a few grains of 
opium, or a blow on the head, put a stop to them all; that wine 
and other stimuli add 1o their intensity, or that sleep, without 
any thing external, also interrupts their activity? Dr Aber- 
cromble himself gives numerous examples of these mental acts 
being suppressed or disturbed by disease, and he must either 
admit that the organization has an influence, or that the disease 
has reached the immaterial principle of mind. ines: 

Strictly speaking, indeed, the human body is one great organ of 
Mind. ‘The same principle animates and directs it all, and the 
sole pu of all its parts are either to be directly subservient 
to Mind, ar to support the animal existence of those parts which 
are so subservient. The brain and nervous system are properly 
the parts which constitute the animal, and all others are construct- 
ed to place each function in relation with its own objects. The 
nerve of Sight has the eye to bring it into relation with the pro- 
perties of light; that of Hearing has the ear to connect it with 
the vibrations of external bodies; that of Taste has the tongue to 
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place it in relation with; the qualities of the food; that of Feel- 
ing has the skin to connect it with the objects of; touch; and 
that pf Motion has the muscles and bones to enable. it to effect 
change of position; but all have the. common function of sub- 
serving the samg mind, and giving, impressions. of; or cpmmuni- 
cating with, certain properties of external bodies. In all these 
cases, the pecessary: co-operation of the, material organs is at 
once admitted, because the objects on which they are direct 
employed are external to ourselves; but even in them, it is al- 
most. yniversally admitted that the brain is necessary to the 
perecpligi ol. ihe external impression, and that, without its agency 
we should never berome conscious of / any change. produced, on 
the external organ. Dr Abercrombie, indeed, douhts whether 
this is not g mere assumption ; hut as his own belief seems ta, be 
in accordance with, it, we shall not consider him as intending, to 
deny the fact.. ; TS. 
Mioutely examined, however, the case. of the faculties of 
thought, sentiment, and propensity turns out to be more nearly 
analogous to that of the external senses than is imagined; and 
the necessity of admitting them to have cerebral organs for their 
minifestatiqns, becomes equally great, and rests exactly, on the 
same kind of evidence, The. chief difference betwixt them, is, 
that the Functions of the external senses, and, those of the inter- 
nal faculties, are different, which. in the very nature of things 
must,be. The sense of sight has a direct reference to external 
nature, because that is implied in. its function. Rut. Benevo- 
lence, Cautiousnesg and Justice, have an equally necessary, 
though indirect, relation to external objects, and,.w)thqut being 
placed in rélation with these, they could neithar act yor be 
acted upon, There is, therefore, a fallacy in Dr Abercrombie’s 
ground of distinction between the one set of facultiea as requis 
ring organs, and the other as requiring none. The senses, he 
says,, are entirely, dependent on external impressions, but the 
mind is not—it conceives, remembers, loyes,.fears.and hopes, jn 
the total absence. of any impression from without that enn in- 
fluence in the smallest degree these emotions, and recalls, Scenes, 
deeds and persons, long forgotten. , : fae ae 
In cstimating the value of the above distinction, we must 
bear in mind, first, that the brain is, avowedly necessary td. the 
perception of external objects, and that, without jts instrument: 
tality, no consciousness of any impression made from without 
upon the eye, ear, or nerves of touch, can ever reach the mind, 
Secondly, that the scenes, deeds and persons, long forgatten, 
were thas at first presented to the mind through the medium of 
the senses ahd brain, and that as soon as their real or badily 
resence is withdrawn from the external sense, they remain, as 
it were, the property of the mind and brain; so that, by disturb- 
ing the action of this latter organ by wine or opium, or a blow 
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on the head, the remembrance of them becomes confused or is 
destroyed, and returns only on the return of the brain to its 
natural state, which could not happen were they consigned to 
the mind independent of bodily conditions, as the author seems 
to suppose. ‘Fhirdly, that the mind always loves, fears, re- 
members, &t. something external to itself, and that thus the 
mind, cut off from external objects from birth, would be as little 
available as the eye without hight. Even in the partial depri- 
vatiom of ‘solitary confinement, the mind speedily gives way, 
although for a time it can support itself on the memory of past 
impressions, which continue to fartish objects of interest to the 
fechings and thoughts. Man's whole mind is constituted for 
social relations with ‘others, as much as the eye is for light. 
Hope, fear; love, justice, and every emotion and intellectual 
operation, presttppose and ‘deal with other people's emotions and 
external objects. Benevolence does nat see the beggar who 
exeites ‘its pity, by a sense belonging exclusively to itself, al- 
though it could not’ act unless the impression from without 
was made upon it; because, to have given each internal facul- 
ty an immediate ‘communication with external natufe, would 
have been to follow a multiplied and complicated method, 
the very opposite to the simplicity and harmony which cha- 
racterize the other works of the Divine Being. God has so 
constructed the one sense of sight, as to serve equally for all the 
faculties of the mind, whether perceptive, emotional, or reflec- 
tive. Phe · une eyë enables the perceptive' powers to determine 
the size, fornr, and · colour, of an object, and brings it into rela- 
tion with Benevolence, with Cautiousness, with Justice, or with 
Veneration.” He ‘has thus avoided the necessity of giving mul 
tiplied organs of sense to every internal feeling, while he has 
left: all of these equally dependent on without, as the eye is on 
light. Tt is the perceptive powers which remember and retrace 
past impressions, and to remove these would be to the feelings 
what:taking away light is to the eye. 

With deference, we are obliged to say that Dr Abercrombie 
seems unconstionsly to have allowed the fear of materialism to 
have blinded his judgment, in considering the influence of the 
brain: bn the manifestations of the internal faculties, otherwise 
he would never have maintained their dependence to be limited 

‘to their relations to external objects, or that mental 
changes were frequently independent of the condition of the 
bodily ſrame. ‘When he affirms, that, “ in the most peaceful 
state of every corporeal function, passion, remorse, or anguish, 
may rage within, and while the body is racked by the moat 

i diseases, the mind may repose in tranquillity and 
kope,” (p. 34), are such statements characterized by that strict 
accuracy and precision which philosophy requires? Is it lite- 
rally correct to say, that passion, remorse, or anguish, may rage 
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within, aird the corporeal: functions continue: in the most peace» 
ful state?- Would, for instanoe, an atton the professed imita» 
tor of: nature, “be held: as a skilful delineator of passion or re- 
morse, if he were to present himself with: the placid eye and 
featyies, the calor-breathing,' and regular beating of be heart, 
whieh àre the: zigus · ofi h peaceful condition! of. these vameus 
bodily: functiond F/. Or; would: the: remorse tand ish of. a 
man who had wedaged us) be ireceived: as-siacete, if: he /vvre / to 
before: un with every mark ef A pesbe fäl. state. of his 
bodily functions I. Quite the! reverse df all · this a. Every: one 
who haus had the misfortune to de in u passion, onto see it 
in another! hnowb-too well. thut bédily.iexcitement, quick and 
abnowt convulsive: ‘beating .of the heart harried bretthing, 
fubhed features, a glistening ‘fiery eye, and fulness of the ve 
wets oft tHe hrad, are the sure':acconpasiments of trie pas- 
tion. Remorge ahd. anguish, in like menner, disturb the bedily 
functions it a very remarkable degver;: and, in point of fact, 
the'arts of ‘painti and statuary have no foundation in nature, 
if thé passions arid: erbotions of ithe mind: do not! necestarily.af- 
fact iche bodily organs and funections.. Ewen. Hape aad Fear 
igre vo éniinettitly duffuentia on. che bodily -furicsions, that ‘as a 
prabticd physteinn, Dr Aberctombie never foo w moment doses 
Age nfoth effects. : The gear of dying is well Ino · tu act 
soviltjwrtewsl p:on- the bodily: frame, -as altrtat ; cc / insure: ahe· o- 
kuirene of the fatal result. rte ee at e . te te, oe, 
„ n his- anxiety to. ahiun materialism, our author Rus oer- 
‘tainly gone so far: ini the ap eite diréction, as:to: baxe needless- 
ly given the advoedtes of materialisin n ume of asshulting bis 
abot none e apprehension -whichhe shows of admitting 
the necdssity:of' bodily.organs: toi the miade manifestations, he 
lebbes Gt to 5 future stata of existence depends 
fdr its proof-on the substance f which mind de. made; arid-that, 
if} made ofl matter, it cannot: be immortal.. | Whereas thd awi- 
denove on which a fiture: state of tdistence. reuta, hasi nob the 
stighteit connesion wim, on on, she naiune on essence 
of niad) We ue nowhere 'toid, and haveno treason to désume, 
of what the mind consists, or that its immortality has any: re- 
ference to ite essenceat all. The doctrine of / manhs: resurrec- 
tien land · life in a fature state rests on revelation alone, and not 
on the inherent: properties of mind ; and thus the only neason 
that ¢an be given for it, is the n of an Almighty Crenter If 
it-be His will to eontinue cur existence beyond Ahe · grave, 
little does iti mutter to His power of what we are mader -and if 
it benot His will; little, very little, will. ang material avail ius in 
ition to Him. Whichever way, therefore, wd view the 
su bject, we need not feur to follow truth wherever it may lead; 
and if God has ordained mind to act through the instrumen- 
tality of matter in all its emotions and operations, we shall be 
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life); and we-are luft to pursue in safety and confidence the path 
of knowledge aid open to us, without any fear of its leading us 
astray from the-fountain of Truth,—the ont and ônly true God. 
Every day, indeed, furnishes new prodfs'of the erfor we com- 
mit in asduring - er any thing cannot’ be. Dr Abercrombie 
thinksthe feeling of personal identity tod purely óF à mental 
nature to be in any wily dependent on orgatization, and regards 
the ens tant. ehauge undergone by the organ; and the siligſeness 
of tha feeling; es incemputiile, because he chnnot unde rstufid how 
the partizles of today communicate tlie cohscioutnẽss ta tlie par- 
tioles bf d mur row. We do not pretend to explain the mode or 
manner it] which thts is done any more than our author; but 
when we look into his own book, and there: find ‘casts nfrratet 
in whidh-the sence bf. persohal- identity was lost, and in Which 
the: patient hehe ved. himself to be another nerodn, of un animal, 
or even! thd Deity tnintelf, we maintain that these demonstrate 
that the. feeling of petsona! identity is influenced by organic 
conditions y: atid'that' ‘therefore, the philosophy’ uf its operation 
carmot bb chnsideret ‘complete; vr general inferentes be deduced 
from ity unless · the ehief organic influences, und their laws, be 
taken into ‘aevount at the same time: That this affection bf per- 
sonal identity is net purety mental, bat is affected by bodily 
causesz s proved by ite cbhriexton with dorporeal diskase, and 
by. its diaapetunee wheti the disease is remove ee. 
Under the head of Somnambulism, indeed, Dr Abétcrottibie 
relates several most interesting cases of what is “erroneously 
ealled double consciousness; in which the patient lives in two 
different und alterhate states, forgetting; in the one, every thing 
which takes plave in thé other; and, vice versa, eedledting in 
the one Very thing which’ took pidee during thé period coffe- 
sporidivig-to-itself. "A young: tady; sftér af attik bf somno- 
leney, fond that she! had ‘lost ‘every kind! of adtjnired ‘know- 
ledge." She began to: study from the ‘beginhifig’; ‘arid sdme 
months afterwards, oh awakening from # ‘second attack, fbùnd 
that che had begained all she formerty knew, but Had hot the 
slightest recollection of any thing which bud happened! iti the 
interval. She then had a thitd attack, which left ‘her in the 
same state us the first. had: done; und stibsequeritly-a fourth, 
which eft ber restoret · ro the condition in which the second had 
left hen! In the-one stute,'she whiformly tectllected ll Her ori- 
ginal knowledge; in the other, only that dequired' after the first 
attack: We have lately heard the History of aiiother case some- 
what of the'samé kind, in which; aſter a very long fit of som- 
nolendy, a lady’awoke utterly unconscidus’ of Every preceding 
ocourrente} of the nde ot nature of language, and of the fea- 
tures of her friends, and utterly ſorgetful that she had ever seen 
her husband before. She is now learning every thing like a 
ehild.— In these singular cases, the disturbance or interruption 
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of continued congciougness is evidently, owing ta; bodily affec- 
tion; and uf the condition of the body thys exencises.anj import- 
ant ipfluence at one point uf the. Sele, Be dinge bern. 
e maintain, that it exercises none lat nnother. Sleep, 
indeed, suspenda the conscioysness,of identity, and. it · is avow- 
edly..a, bodily affection. Its very familiarity prevents our attach. 
ing due importance to its effects on the mine. 

In entering so minutely into. the above discussion, we need 
hardly, say. that it is, the sincere- respect, we entertain for · Dr 
Abercremhie’s syperiority of intellect, grest aequirenenten: ex- 
tensive, experience, and: deservedly bigh veputatien,, whith has 

| ns tg call his ttention. to. the overpight which. he has-com- 
mitted im not entering mare.garefully inta the consideration uf 
Wi f the organization on. che mantal functions: hating 
health, Had we not rated very highly his.autheriay and, weight 
with the public, we should. never have taken the trouble we. 
have done to show how extensively his omission enjlangers the 
solidity of his. own superstructure. Convinced: as 5 
a superabundance.of evidence, that the. philosophy of. the i 
lectual. and moral, powers can be attained only by. investigating 
the operations and laws af mind in ‘counexiow-with, sta bodily 
organs, apil that every attempt made on any ether priggiple myst 
do harm, in:withdrawing attention from. thè true path of inquiry, 
it becomes a positive moral duty in. ns to expose He defects, and 
to warn, the;yeader against bung, mislad.by in lercenenys Ap 
cation of principles in themselves incnutestably true and of get 
importance to the conducting of inuestigauan. Pu 


yee,’ 


the informed phrenplogtst is well aware. that :the.defect, we 
have pointed out in Dr. Abercrombie’s work is not of .4.-trivial 
natute, and it will not. be difficult to make even the · unphreno- 
logical reader understand its importance. The author's. section 
on Memory, for example, abounds in excellent facts and reavon- 
ing, and is marked by a lowe of truth and.a liberal spirit of in- 
quiry ; and yet its results are very imperfect, fram. his overlook- 
ing the influence of the corporeal organization. ..He states, in 
the outset, that there seem to be. original differencas.in the 
power of memory, some individuals being remarkabla or reten- 
tive memory, though not. otherwise distinguished by their intel- 
lectual. endowments,” p. 97; and, as instances, he.speaks of one 
person, being able to repeat a long discourse after hraring it 
once; of. nother being able to repeat the contents of... news- 
paper, and so on, where the understanding. was otherwime defec- 
tive. He then refers ta local memory, and to that founded on 
analogies, and admits that the one may be possessed without, the 
other, "These are facts, and therefore a solid ground for inquiry. 
The first question that presents itself, ọn- contemplating them, 
is naturally, what are the circumstances or conditions on which 
these differences depend; can we ascertain them ?” On having 
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recourse to further observation; and comparing the condition of 
the brain or organ-of:.mind: in those who sre distinguished for 
the acouraoy of! any ‘pirtioular methory}. anll· in. chose who are 
defective im the’ sun kind of memory, we perceive p rémarkable 
difference! of develdpment ‘in’ portions of the: ‘brain, : invariably 
corresponding, ‘all other circumstances being equal, ‘ko the. de- 
of ower potsessed atid we: observe: that one part · of · the 
raitis large in ĩhose who have · the · greal verbu memory; an- 
other in those whðM haue the doralimemory; a third a those who 
excel In remethbéving alogies; h. fourth thode who excel in 
musical memory, and n un. -- ‘Thbee; then, are additional facts 
bearing dirgethy on the point at lasue and: therefore positively 
essentia? to ah 8 into the ilawo. A memory Inetead; how- 
ever; vol ding in'the examination: Uy this most direct and 
philosophical way,“ and g thas ‘building! is superstructure on 
facts, ws it is the objvet-of hie bookiitó vecommend; Dr Aber- 
crombte ieveby says; fel The facts. now ‘referred to ane matters 
of curiosity oniyi Nhe points of! real interest and practical . im- 
portance imregarck id memory; respet: the: manner in whioh it is 
tnfluonvedsby the intelleetual: habit? of the individuals, and the 
principles on whidh it'thay be oan er These “are referrible 
chiefby 10-two heads, viz: Ar H and Assodrarion ;” p. 99. 
Now, it ds manifest that the exathidation ef the facts thus dis- 
missed as matters of curiosity only, really constitute. the most 
imporsant part of the- inquiry ; and thatan -explanation of the 
conditionsen which theyidepend, and of thé laws which thus 
limit: che mempry to classes of objects is the dnly possible mode 
by which Br Abererombieb subsequem problem of the influence 
of intellectual habits n be. solved. Fur example, ‘we Gud. that 
it is. an intellectual habit of A to-recollect:every word of a: 
or discourse which he has, heard once, und of? B vo remember 
the! appoaratiee of every ‘place he ‘his evet deem t but that A an- 
not recollect places, ner words, Phe real-question- then comes 
to be, What'cayses this difference between: ‘A:and B?. To say 
it is a peeuliar iitellectual ‘habit, is“ to ay nothing: wore ‘than 
that each has had the power,“ umd has exercived-iv from the be- 
ginning; and accordingly the auchor'ailmits it to: be‘ original,” 
or a part-of their constitution. -- The habit; then; being the con- 
sequenev of ‘the previous possession ‘of the: power, we ave driven 
back.4o the ‘conditions under which the poh ie imanifests itself; 
and thiese abe, an. we have said, cemain-- stated of ‘the organ: of 
mind-whidly.those deficient in the power do not presents: This 
18 tangible-· gtound, and cunno be:evaded.. 25355 „ 
Againg st memory,“ says Dr Abererombie, „ is much in- 
fluenced by ‘Awrenrion.” This is most true; · but · on what 
does the power of attention depend? Atlas supports the world, 
but what supports Atlas? One person can devote his whole 
attention, with ease and pleasure, to a mathematical proposition, 
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and yet fail to keep it alive for five minutes to a. process of ab- 
stract metaph ysa argument.. Anether may delight in concen- 
trating his attention ifor days tegethen on th productians.of the 
musician, the poet, and the sculptor, ‘and yet fail to co and it 
to a simplearithanctical calculation.: On vt du these differeneds 
depend} Each, may make the. strongest effort.to apply: i the 
uncongenial. subjen i and. yet. his attentiba. wander: inopite of 
himself. Dr, Abercrombie resolves; the whole dnte the effect: of 
previous: habatsiand: purauita g, hut then comes) the queny, What, 
is necessary, for ſorming ia habit? We. have all: heard of in- 
stances in which, every. conceivablè motine comined to nde 
son to, trea(l in his, fatharis footateps, and to, bevama hissue essor 
in business,:aet in which the.edn..has:pevsenpred fon yea in 
trying to-abquine the habit of liking. it ;:'and yet, whenrdeaged 
from shese, bas turmed: from. his new habitual:mode of-lifemith 
aversion atul diaguats and follawed a.different purauity in which. 
he had.no. previousexperience, but in which,,eevartbeless, he 
has speedily excelled, because, the- nem habt was congenial to 
his nature z, while, in: attempting to fonmia babit, of, a. different 
kind, he: could.wneven fix bis atisation upon what, he wis about, 
In such cases, observation! shows. that icerebral differenoes-ane-in- 
variably connectesh.with the different powers of, atdentions and 
consequently2 knowledge, of there becomes essential to she.phi- 
losoplay ofiattention cocci ous Mead to AA es per 

Every section iof the work before na mpightibe taken uh inithe 
same way, und- the deficiandy e seen E waele a. hut 
it is uanebessary to lengthen or detail.. It is mith pain we have 
felt oompelled: tu, g 4d far aa we have daner buts in proportion, 
to Dr Abererombies emiseuce aud authonity, ai ifor.truth, 
for the. intercets.of scieneo! and:afi the:human raoe, didia sense 
of jubtion towards the guvat discoverers of; F brenoldgy, re Gall. 
and Sparzheiw, & hose, labuurs have been thus. over nlb anade. 
the.duty: imperatives and. it. vill give, us biuegre plehgure should 
the talented aad amiable,authar.afterviatds take up, Ihe. question, 
and, /. fasts, either convince his. uw judgment, or iche that 
we have bean in err. In the mean, time, we: ane glad tossay, 
that, aqtwithstanding the deficiencies, we have pointed out, the 
work before us. presents. ai rend ileal of. information, and many 
curious and interesting, fedts which have come under theaushor's 
own ebservation, and which, throw light Mpon many af theophe.. 
nomena pf mint. With hia application olf the rules. of. philoso. 
phical invastigetjon to sedan!’ saiencey. we Were, partieularly 
pleased. It displays throughout an. aguteness. of, tion; 
and a cautious soundness of judgment,, which cannot fail. to. im- 

his readers. Thera is also much exeallent: matter in the 

lost pait, in which Dr. Aberarombie considers the qualities and ac- 

uirements which constitute a. well regulated mind; and we know- 

thet the practical suggestions there made for the improvement of 
the mind are calculated to act beneficially on the rational rea- 
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to observe accurately, requires a degree of intelligence and acute- 
ness, a freedom from préjudice, and a patience of investigation, 
which can be found united ‘only iu à mind constantly alive to the 
influence of laws, und ardent in the pursuit of every dif- 
ficulty and: f every anomaly th thet? origin in some previously 
unperceived condition affecting the production of the expected 
result. ‘Soithat; if We take it for granted that he who confines 
himself to dimple observation, will be the most successful in the 
collection’ of trust-worthy facts, and in the discovery of ĩinportant 
natural truths; we hall infallibly full into error. So prone, in 
fact, is'the Nurtan’ mind to go back to principles, that scarcely 
any thing can be percelved' without’ some relation to general 
laws, of tò sottte’éther betfer Kiidwi phenomena tting it- 
self: and, in this Wey, as has been acutely remarked by Dr Cul- 
len, the Hmplest mürrative bf à case Almost always involves 
some thecriesꝰ ‘and’ our trode of observution being thus insensi- 
bly affectet? brew previous views, it becomes a pola of primar 
uence that these-should be correct; ‘and, accordingly, hy- 
hetica?’ fotions are ‘found tp prevail ‘and to satisfy. the mind, 
in exact proportion as the intellectual powers are weak, and edu- 
cation and klo wledge are incomplete; and well has it been said 
by the same hitthor, that, in this „ & ih what is commonly 
called- expłrienct, we have only à role’ transferred from a case 
imperfeetly khowh, te one of which we are equally ignorant. 
Henee chat most fertile source of error, the ‘abplyitg deduc- 
tions drawn from the result of one case to another case, the cir- 
cumstances of whic are not precidely kirilar: ‘Without princi- 
ples deduced from’ an — fig expevitvice'is a useless 
and a blend 5 


. „% t 


In meme, „ bre thati in any other department of 
scienee; a kHowledge’ of, und referetice to prineiples, wherever 
practicable; is'indispensable, for nowhere does tle mere sequence 
of events; he posf hac ergo propte} hod mdde of argumeht, so 
often lead intoterror: Even it the ‘simplest act of the animal sys- 
tem, a combination of causés ‘ahd virclimstanides is at work, the 
failure bf one-of which, in itl apparently i iificant; may 
Vitidte the expected) tesult, and if this zoürbé of error Be not 
eae against by soutd directing principles, the inferences de- 

ced · may happen tu de at direct variance with the truth; and 
it is in the habitual’ watching i . appreciation of all colla- 
teral conditions and differences, that an observer who is acquaint- 
ed with, and sets under the direction of, ‘established principles, 
shews 3 oder one who proceeds without any such 

danee. former not only collects facts for his basis, but 
is more setupulous in subjecting them to examination before 


* Cullen’s MS. Lectures, quoted by Macculloch, lib. cit. p. 21- 
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same time, so as to make the motion somewhat diagenal, but this 
motion never brought the head nearly so far forward as in the na- 
tural position. When roused by lomd or repeated questions he 
answered imperfectly, but to the point, and frequently mutter- 
ed “ hunger, hunger, hunge, it s. hunger,” which, expressions 
were almost invariably followed by a peculiar ‘motion of the 
mouth, as if he were sucking and moving to and fro’ somethi: 
enclosed imit" The iips were protruded forwards: He coul 
now eat but little when food was given to him. To ascertain 
the exact seat of the pain in his ear, I asked where it was, but 
could not induce him to raise his hand to the spot, though he 
said in his er. Prhen touchat the head immediately above the 
temperil 5 the zygomatic arch, and he baid ie was there. 
On touching the mastoid’ process, and asking if the pain ‘was 
there ako, he replied fo; but on applying niy finger about un 
inch below the situation first touched, -hé said tt vas there too. 
This shewed the pain Hmited-to the locality: df Allmentiveness. 
An hour after he felb asleep, and slept nearly minetéen hours, 
with the intermission of an hour.‘ From this peripd he graduhlly 
improved, and at the end of a fortnight was dismissed. ‘Phe 
day before dismissal, I. asked if he fed any pain and he imme- 
diately touched the right side of his händ ExAeflylin- the situa- 
tion before mentioned, and said: that he etltl Oerasiomally feli pain 
there, but not always. He also said that he Hid) ringing: in 
his ear oh-that bide, and at times saw “+ something dbrk,” that 
was net ‘exchaled by dosing -his eyes, and: whidh'folluwed him 
at night under the Ded elbthes, -with whieh he coveted his head 
to get away from it: A blister had been- applied to bis bead 
8 wee ee e 5 uns wverin 
to the right temporal fussa ulesrated, hd; was rely he 
at the expiration of the-fortnight. © Dhe external-oonfigdration 
indicated á large but not remarkable development-efAlimentive- 
ness, With a but muderate antetior lobe ef the brad. WKHatehis 
usual ite had been I have not sucteéded iw leurniug: 

The above are such of the particulars of this case us seemed 
most important tu he related. The epileptic attacks, the de- 
rium and incolierence, the local. pain; ard the: pathoguomonic 
symptoms evieed iw the pbsitibn and “peculiar motion of the 

, aif tend to establish, the existence ef dishase in · ke head, 

and aleb in that particular part pf it where! Se have sup- 
posed the gan: of! Alimentivenens to ‘be situated. Nor was 
any complaint made of pain in the stomach, or elsewhere, till 
three days: after. admission into the hospital; when slight pain 
was feli in the right side. f W ae 

It has been objected to phrenologists that their physiologi- 
cal views derive little confirmation from pathology ; but the 
case here given may furnish an instructive, nay almost a satiri- 

VOL. VII.—NO, XXVII. K 
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indeed, are so well calculated to disarm prejudice and recommend 
inquiry, that I cannot do better than subjoin what he says. In 
alluding to a singular inequality of. unilerstanding which gives 
rise to. indecision of character, Dr Conolly adds, in a note: 
s This is not tbe only variety of cherarter, f which. it may, og- 
cur to some of my readers that the phrenolpgical system affords 
the best apparent explanation. The facts alluded to in the text, 
many oF ie phenomena of disease, and THE ‘OBSERVATION or 
ALL MANKIND, seem to me to prove that the first principles of 
P. are founded in Nature. On these, it is very pro- 
babie that maay fancies and errors may haye hean built; but 
now that anstomy and physiology have together penetrated so 
far into-the separateness of structure and functions of the nerves, 
of the spinal marrow, and even of certain portions of the cerebral 
mass, I cam see.nothing which mersis the praise of being philoso- 
phical in this, read on. affected contempl professed by so.many.ana- 
tomists and. physiologiate, for a science which, however imper- 
fect, has for its objeat the demonstration that for other functions, 
the existence of: which none: dan deny, there are; further separa, 
tions and; distingtiens of hitherto unexplained portions of nervous 
matter *.” What a contrast between the philosophic candour 
of such:pentiments; and the unworthy criticism of another just] 
celebrated Professor of the same university, who, in his. late wor 
on the Nervous System (p, 222), is pleased ta affirm, thas the 
most extravagant departure from all the legitimate modes of rea- 
soning, although still under the colour of anatomical observation, 
is the system of Dr. Gall.“ And yet so irresistible is the. force 
of truth to eee minds, that notwithstanding the weight 
of the Professor's well-earned reputation, and the natural influ. 
ence exercised by a talented Teacher over the minds of his pu- 
pila, in enforcing his own opinions, and. retarding the progress of 
those which be combats, he has, actually to complain of the . po. 

ularity” of the phrenplogical doctrines, and of the diffculty he 
fa felt, during their successive importations, to keep his pu- 
pils to the examples of: our own great countrymen,” and. to the 
completiom of the structure, “ commenced on the labours of the 
Mauros and Hunters, and which the undeserved popularity of 
the continental. system has interrupted.” The unprejudiced in- 
— will probebly discover another reason for the difficulty 

Professor experiences in preserving his pupils from the con- 

tamination of Phrenology, and be. disposed to 8 that, in a 
contest :for truth, uo. man, however great his talenta, or extensive 
his aequirementa, has any chance for success when Nature is ar- 
rayed against hin. 

Epnrsvzen, November 1830. 


Cox Ly on the Indications of Insanity, p. 138. 
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Loo ow ARDICLE III 


1. THE “LORD IS AT HAND; or, THE. LAV TRUMP, Third 
Edition. London, 1890. > . a 
2 ARTICLE AMERICA, in Encyclopedia Britannica, Seventh Edition, 


Ta reader may be surprised at the aesovidtiow-of the two 
works which compose the title of. this article, and feel some diffi- 
culty in conjdeturing the connexion of either with Phreuology; 
but we shall not hold him long in suspense. . The author of the 
artiele on America arrives, by an attentive survey of facts in Na- 
tural History, at the conclusion, that the human race is yet in 
its infancy, both in regard to its numbers, the development of 
its powers, and the perfection of its institutions.; while the au- 
thor af The Last Trimp,” by the study of Prophecy, an- 
nounces; with great confidence, that the world is fast-approach- 
ing to its termination. e e 

The seventh trumpet,” says this author, must be the last 
of that series of events indicated by that symbol, and the- last 
event which can take place in the present state of the world,. be- 
cause, at its ‘sounding, the kingdom of Christ is set up. Revi xi. 
15-18.” P. 6. “ Betwixtthe sixth and seventh vials, we are like. 
wise informed that three unclean spirits go forth fromthe mouths 
of the dragon, and of the beast; and of the false tz to guther 
the kings of the eurth, and of the whole werld, to the great var of 
God: Almighty, which war must take place daring the seventh 
vial, Every one must perceive that the characteristio ef the 

everit day, is the dissemination of opinion; aptly represented 
by irits proceeding out of mouths. The schoolinaster is 
abroad,” &c. “ The midnight cry which awakens the virgins, 
enn be nothing but a company of preachers proclaiming the 
Coming of the Bridegroom, and that ery has been made.” Re- 
velations xiv. seems to indicate, that it is at the commence. 
ment of that series of battles which compose the war of the 
day of God Almighty, that the elect are gathered, and the rest 
of thie world left to be the victims of offended justice.“ When 
the saints are caught up in the air, and the salt is removed from 
the earth, there seems no longer any reason for, nor any means 
of, the preservation of the: present framework of human society, 
which is only kept together in order to preserve the church. 
Christ “ is coming a second time to be admired in all them that 
believe, but to dash to pieces all the rest of Christendom: He 
is coming to trample upon them in His fury, and to stain His 
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cal answer to such an‘objection. It occurred in those wards of 
the Infirmary set apart for the iristruction óf medical students, 
and was consequently seen by many. It was also under the 
care of a medical professor, fully competent ‘both to observe and 
reflect upog what passes beneath his eye; yet the coincidence 
which it offered in confirmation of one of the plirenoloꝑical organs 
passet By um̃otired, except by a very few. How many other 
evidences, which the sickbed would furnish in support of the 
doctrines. of Gall and Spurzheim may be thus overlooked ! 
Certainly, this is by no means the first of such evidences, that 
during a brief attendance in the wards of our Infirmary, I have 
seen pass equally unobserved. It is with reluctance these re- 
marks are written; but the cause of truth demands that. the rea- 
son why patholegy seems so barren of proofs should be expos- 
ed. I have not the slightest reason to believe that such evi- 
denoes would be purposely overlooked. . They remain unob- 
served merely on account of the physicians in superintendence 
not having made themselves sufficiently acquainted with Phre- 
noloyy,'to-ste whether disease veally does yield faots· in confirma- 
tion of its doctrines.’ Perhaps ogists Ought not to expect 
of phyeitiane £0 study thoir à y of mind ꝭ but they may 
ith! jusfice-affirm that no one wnaaguainted with Phrenology is 
entitled to say pathology affords nd evidenoe in of it. 
Other ¢ases of bulimla, which: this would be called by noso- 
logists, are on record; wharem pas mortem examination hes 
shewn disease iu the brain, and nons in the stomach, &.“; and 
sunh - also occur: in connexion with disease ia the stomach or 
other parts, whether without disease of. brain is perhaps. doubt- 
ful. nor does it appear that obtervers have always sufficiently 
distinguished between the mental instinct; and those sensations 
-tO depend òh the nerves of the stomach, &e. Fleming 
well.desoribes'the instinob . 
Alrentiveness not being considered: an- perfectly esta- 
blished, it may be useful to adjoin some'obstrvatone made by 
myself, in regard to the points to be attended to in estimating 
the size of this part of the brain, which from its situation is a 
matter of difficulty. It is nearly parallel to the zygomatic arch, 
which is often rendered prominent by it when large, but the 
distance of the arch from the proper parietes of the skull being 
variable, this is not a certain gui e. The temporal muscle o 
poses an obstacle, but may itself be used as a means of removing the 
ifficulty in part, When the organ is larger than its neighbours, 
the lower part of the temporal muscle is pushed outwards, makin 
it appear as if lying on a pyramidal, instead of a vertical-sid 
_ © Vide Monro’s Morbid Anatomy of Gullet, Ac. 2d Edit. p. 271. 
+ Philosophy of Zoology, vol. i. p. 243, 
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cranium, the base of the, pyramid being downwards; when 
small, the reverse occurs, 1 the organ be sexy large, it will 
affect the socket of, the eye-ball,, pushing the latter up and 
forward, not agin; Language down -ayd forward: when both are 


large (at least in one instance I have pen this), the eye’ looks 
imprisoned hy. a fylness-extending almost round it, I. am, &., 
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OBSERVATIONS ON MENTAL’ DERANGEMENT, being mi- Appli- 
cation of the Prineiples of Phrenology to the Elucidation of ‘tht Causes, 
Symptoms, Nature, atid Treatment of Insanity. By AE Cos II. D., 
Post bo. Ph. 384. Edinburgh; Jehn Anderson junior? L vnde, Long: 
man & Cà. i ns ey e ee e eee e ee : 

Te readers of: the Phrenohegical Joùrnal ate already-ac. 

quainted with a portion of this work; nartiely that which treats 

of the Causes df Insanity, which appeared originally im datadh- 
ed essays in our pages Chapters have been added on the. dis. 
sections; proxmate causes, and trentment of inzunity: Thein- 

troduction contains 4 narrative of the investigation, reflections, 

and experience, which prodaced in Dr Combe's. mind a convic. 
tion of the truth and utihty of Ph j and also an interest. 
ing exposition of ‘the manner in which the leading: principles of 
the science: have been addpted and published, sometimes withont- 

due acknowledgment, French medical anthors, as an im: 

proved physzelogy of the brain, and of the influence of their 

writings on the views of physiologists in Britain: A the in- 
terests of Phrenology require that a knowledge of these facts - 
shoald be as widely pe ee as possihle, and as che narrative 
is at once interesting abd instructive, we present it entire to our 
When yet a student, I joined in the general burst of ridicule 
with which the phrenological doctrines were received at the time 
of Dr Spurzheim’s visit to Great Britain in 1816-17, a piece 
of conduct which is explained, though far from justified, by the 
circumstance, that I was then totally unacquainted with their 
nature and import. My attention was first seriously turned to 
the examination of these doctrines during my residence at Paris, 
in the autumn of 1818, when Dr Spurzheim’s Observations sur 
la Phrenologie, then just published, were happily put into my 
hands, at a time when, from there being no lectures in any of 
the Parisian schools, I had ample leisure to peruse that work 
` E2. 
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deliberately. I had not proceeded far before I became impres- 
sed with the aeuteness and- profundity of many of the author's 
been) ofthe principles by wah he explained hat bed 
the simplicivy- of the. princi ioh’ ined what 
previously 5 unintelligible; and, in pro- 
portion: as I advanced, the serupuloumess of statement, sobriety 
of judgment, and moral -earnestness with which: be. advocated 
his views and. meukcated their importance, wade. me begin to 
apprehend: that: to condemn.. without inquiry was not the way 
40 ascertain the. truth: of / Phrenology, ar to become qualified to 
decide in a matter of medicine or. of philosophy. I therefore re- 
solved to pause, im order to make myself. acquainted. with the 
inciples of the. ner physiology, sad:to resort, as he rerom- 
mended,. co observation and experience for the means of verify- 
ing or disprovidg their aceuracy, before again hazarding an 
opinion on the subject. as 
In carrying this resqlution into effect in the following winter 
session, I had. the ad of being able to attend two Courses 
of; Lestures:delivesed. by Dr Spurnbeim, at Poris, qu. the Ana- 
temy, Physiology, and Pathology.of the Brain and Nervous Sys- 
e caret which rather a:striking .canGxmation of his oe: 
trine sccurred:: Inthe nnddlenf the lecture of Lst December 1818, 
a brain: was handed in, with a request that Dr Spuszheim would 
what dispositions it indicated, and. he would thai be inform- 
ed how far he was correct. Dr Spurzheim took the brain with- 
out amy: hesitation, and, after premising that the experiment was 
not a, fair one, in as far as he was not made acquainted with the 
state of health, ennstitution, or education, of sbe. individual, all 
af. which. it was essputial for. him 10 be awave of before drawing 
positive inferences ; he added, that nevertheless, he would give 
an opinion, on the supposition. that the brain was a sound one, 
and endowed. with inary activity. After which, he pnoceeded 
to point out the peculiarities of development which it ted, 
desired his auditors to remark the unusual size a the cere- 
bellum, or organ of Amativeness, and the great development of 
the posterior, and of part of the middle lobes of the brain, cor- 
responding to the organs of the lower propensities, the convolu- 
tions. of which were large and rounded, ferming. a contrast with 
the deficient size of the anterior lobes, which are dedicated to 
the intellectual faculties. The convojutions situated under the 
vertex, and towards the top of the head, belonging to the organs 
of Self-Esteem and Firmness, were also very large, while those 
of Veneration and Benevolence were small. These peculiarities 
were 80 well marked, that Dr Spurzheim felt no difficulty in 
inferring that the individual would be very prone to . in- 
dulgences ; that “ his natural tendencies would not be towards 
virtue; that he would be what is familiarly expressed in 
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French by un mauvais sujet,” being a very comprehensive 
term for every variety of bad dispositions, and that he would 
be one to whom. the law would-be necessary as.a guide ; but not 
knowing the circumstances in which he had been placed, he 
could not say what bis actions might have been 4 ta 
At the conolusion/ of the · leeture a yaungiman, an élève in- 
terne ofthe Hôtel Dieu. came for and: shid; that:the: brain 
was that ofta:euseide; who had died in-that:hospital, and that 
the dispositions inferred by Dr. Spurzheim ooincided. perfectly 
with thosp manifested during life. As I. was at the same.time 
following: the surgical clinique of tle celebrated, Dupuytren, 
whose: patient he was, aud: as the ease: was · interesting -both in a 
fessional and.-phrenolegical.-point of view, my attention had 
particularly- directed. to chis vèry: individual: from: the day 
of his entrance into the Hôtel Dieu, to that of: his death, a pe- 
riod of about fourteen days; and I was thus bettér able to ap- 
preciate: the perfect accustacy of Dr. Spurcheim’s: conclusions, 
thaw if I had: merely t to the report of the élebe, +The 
man, it appeared, had: been a dier, anil had: for- some. crime 
suffered: an ignuminiuns punishment, and bean -disnisted «from 
the army. He weturned to. Orleans, to resume his trade of bar- 
ber, but every one shunned hint; and, suspectihg bis wife to 
have been seorptly' his. enemy, he attem: 4 ikill ber with a 
knife, and,, being defeated: in this he ata hinnsęlf in the side, 
was catried:to Se l e of the wound. Ashe lay 
in bed, the. head sunk iw the pillow, its sise. seemed small, but 
this. arose from the abterior: or the · scat of intellect ( Which 
was deficient) being aldne vieible, :the.whold: bulk ‘consist- 
ing of the. 5 . Dupuy tren, when aom- 


menting on the-case, in his, lecture, made daily ints ‘of 
the man’s mawvais motal imperionshess, — ‘temper, 
and represented these qualities as, greatobstacles to his recovery. 
So that, altozether, the close coincidence between · the facte-with 
which I war familiar, and the vemarks of: Dr. Spurzheim, who 
had never seen the skull, and judged. from the Drain alone; as 
it lay misshapen on a flat dish, made a deep‘ imspresston.on my 
iad, as it went-farjto · prove; not only that otganie size had a 
werful influence on energy of function, but that theré:aetual- 
ly were differences iri different brains, appreciable to the senses, 
and indicative of diversity of fanction*. In continuing the prac- 
* writing the t 1 
to asain af the exkagldation of bes suiides whose brain presented a re. 
markable resemblance to that of the Frenchman. In most instances of self- 
destruction, large Cautiouspess is found in combination mith deficient Hope, 
and there is a tendency to settled depression or gloomy anticipation of futu- 
Si ones oe ee oe 
— on which to fall back, and thus generating recklesmese Father than 
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tical observations which I had begun to make on living heads, I 
met at first with many difficulties, ‘partly from undcquaintance 
with ‘the ‘local’ situations of ‘the aheged organd, uiid with the 
limits of ‘theit respéctive functions; “arid pärtty alò from want 
of experience in Cbsbrving; and thus, while the general result 
seemed to be confirmed, many apparent exceptions presented 
themselves, and bee erke ore doubts - Tr “extending 
my ‘observations, hòwevet, for’ the” purpose of ‘substantiating 
these objections, natural solutions so ‘invariably presented them- 
selves, one aftet' another, in ‘proportion as they were ‘scrutinized, 
that, after two ‘years’ experience, ‘the conviction of the truth of 
the fundamental principfes, and uf the correcthess of tlie ‘ftinc- 
tions ascribed to many of thie larger orguns, became irresistible, 
while'T stiff hesitated in regard tö several of the smuller organs, 
the evidence of which ‘I had not sufflcientiy examined. ‘‘Actuat- 
ed by the natural feeling of iniprobability that so much should 
have been discovered in so ‘short time’ by only two individuals, 
however eminent their talents ad felicitous'theit oppottumtiea, 
I still expected to méet with some important errors of detail, 
and; so far from betg disposed to adopt implititly all the pro- 
positions of ‘Dis Gall and Spurzheim, T ‘rather looked for, and 
expected to find, some hasty conclusions or tmenpported assum 
ktüons; and my surprise was extreme’ to disco ber, thit, in the 
whole extent of their inquiry, they had prbteedect with’ so much 
caution ahd accuracy, as, ini all their essential facts and itiferen- 
ces, to have rendered themselves apparently invulnerable. ` 
On finding their statements in regard to the conditions requir- 
ell for the healthy manifestations df mind thus borne oùt, and 
aware that a true physiology of the brain shuld nut dily derive 
confirmation from its m phenomena, but that it was, in fact, 
the only ‘basis on ‘which an intelligible and consistent View of the 
pathological derangements of the mental fecuities, and the means 
requi 8 for Their cure, . 1 1 5 fa- 
vourable opportunity of prosecu e inquiry, ‘which then 
poa Melk in the 5 of a Gousee ‘of ‘Olinical 
tures on Mental Derangement, at ‘the Hospice de la Salpe- 
trière, by the celebrated Esquirol, the friend, pupil, and ‘suc- 
eessor of Pinel. ` This course T accordingly atrended in the 


of fowerfal Socrotiwansss; Fiama Acquisitivencan and Bett Haren with 

of po enoet, Acquisitiveness, and Esteem, wi 

a low mdmi, and deficient reflectian ; and, on opening the:head, an effusion 
of the pi 

vertex, in the region corfesponding to the organs of Self-Esteem: and Firmness 


of Consrienthepenets. Thee ayposranees were- remarked by several 
— gentlemen, The vascularity was not in the least like that from bet 
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spring of 1819, ithe firs Nhich was grei and, amid the 
numerous. forms a rdered mind, eee is 80. large an 
. 1 a gTeat interest Jp.. 115 the consistency 


inlay 1 eh tae spomepa an d, the 

999 ip y “foun ders. gf. f, new 
philoaap V 9 osel as 12 t 9 05 seri Bons, of the 
various d and. traysitigns ae Hy a ig serial fea- 


tures. uf. tha pumergus the Pt fe sor in illus. 
ie eal, subjects, al 500 f iis ich were n 10 be seen in 
the aaylum) pend wi mae aem 125 I. as engaged 
ing that, K. ner naturally „ Fe dufrol 
himac myst... be p ung wen anc pee ay lya, ‘8 let- 
ter to a friend 4 8.5 inburg written, on pea return from one 
vinga: 405 0 1 5 where J M, I added, 
de 5 Ae ae Symptoms 
nmass der, a ft le Linu 168, and that, 4 ough 
made, po. fl ya. tp ,Phrenology, .yst he propeeded 
15 ua wos ay much ag u ame rinciple a8 ioe 
3 a Wo i re and, ali ich Ph referri 
some ny r sen 0 hay powers, which, Phreno 
seemed. ced ty by saying; as, the, result of. E 
whole, 1 lean: much to the new. views, al- 
ehad ‘pot. apoken a. them by name. This remarkdble 
colacidenge st neck the impression already made on me in 
favqur e + but still many doubts, remained. 

Having met Dr shortly alter the letter referred 
10 was tched,, ppened £0 express to him the ratification 
W Faquirof a Lectures, and my belief that the latter must 

logist. My. surprise, it may be conceived, was 
e Dr. S Purzbeim informed, me, that notwithstand- 
rigs nen ble. bee which IL. bad observed between 

5 mos j ee. Opinions of M Esquirol and 1 — 

the Professor. Nas. nevertheless opposed to 
new 5 Nor was 1 eg left baa a this 5 for, 
ia a p mbege tu that gentleman introduced 

Dr Galle opinions; merely to ‘add that he totally differed from 

= „every. fact:which he mentioned, and every case 
which he, seemed. to me 10 rorroborate ‘the. fundamental 
propositions of the very hilosophy, which, in the abstract, he 
.ungqualifedly., condemn: He -mentigned objections, indeed, 
but these’ were either entirely founded on 5 or hey 
were the hackneyed and thread bare assertions, w the slight- 
est acquaintance with the subject enables every one to solve for 
himeelf, and which have ay been Tu times without 
number, in every country He spoke also of instan- 


ces in which Drs Gall a Spurzheim had gone wrong in their 
opinions of individual heads in the asylum, and of which he had 
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preserved casts; but he neither stated precisely in what the 
errors had consisted, nor did he exhibit the casts; so that he 
afforded no means of „ mistake. had occur- 
red, or, if 30, whether the fauls-lay in the scienee; or merely in 
its, individua} appligatign,. in Which last.. as in chemistry or. natu- 
ral philosophy, an error, may be committed, without affecting 
the truth, pf egeneral; law... But, as evens pbsenvation which 
he made, and qyery,case, which; he ‘exhibited ned, appenred · to be in 
harmony with Fhrenplogy, and, nowist ig warrant the unfavour- 
able conglustons ,whigh -M. Esquirbł had drawn. nem hem, I 
cad not attach er. grent importance ta. them as disápprovi 
the doctrings,.1_ vas, investigating; and aceardingliy can 

my. pa a „ Uta seo Ans oneg evas Be yee gD . 
, Egelingiatjexeny. step J made in-the examination of Dr Gall’s 
discoveries, a deaper,and deeper senbe.of their importance and 
practical, usefpluess, if they should prove to be true and. having 
made myself sufficiently, acquainted with his prtaciples, tolbe able 
to follow their application, I thea: entered upon the perusal of 
Dr Spurzhem’s French work, Sur la Folien, with much attention, 
and with ponstant reference. ta the cases and phisnamenn brought 
under review, in the wards and. lecture- von of the ire; 
and, when thus.emplayed, I hecanse still. more hline to · che value 
of Phrepology. as a branch of “professional, knowledge, and lost 
no opportunity of testing its evidenees by a compoerison with. na- 
ture. Shortly..after this, viz. in. 4820, a, treatise, entitled: De la 
Folie, made its, pppearance fram the pemef M. Georget; and met 
in many quarters with much commendation, for ihe preeision, 
consistency, and soundness of · its. daetrinen This: moved 
not only, to be. very ably. written, but ts be based throughout on 
the principles of Phrenology,, and ta be ‘devoted, in iu. whole 
substance, to the advocation. of. the same dontrines · in ‘regard: to 
mental affections, which,, with some slight differences, · it was the 
sole object of that previously published by Du Spurzheim to 
inculcate. Of the lauer, however, M. Georget. made no mention 
whatever, although he referred to Dr Gail’s writings and lectures 
as the sources of many of: his ideas; and, eo-oddly are opinions 
biassed by precppeeived notions, that it is said to have happened 
that the same critic, who expressed his disrespect for the views 
as published by the one scour, bestowed his appnebation upon 
them as coming from the ather.. I am uncertain whether this 
allegation. be strictly correct; but I. am quite secure in stating, 
that Dr Spurzheim’s book, although in substance the same, met 
with a very different reception from that. published by Dr 
Georget. 


This admirable work, which was published in 1818, had appeared two 
years previously in English, under the title of “ Observations on Ine,‘ 
but I had not seen it. 
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From M. Georget ches epenly proclaiming opinions on in- 
sanity and. en che futietions of 1 riin! — least 


with those prsviowsly Pulhisvecbih/ De Sptifztleim; it vas to 
be supposed chat) he had received hib prófessor education, 


farn front he inen) and depedially” fur (fron tl ‘alleged 
attti,phrenolbgital flees of M. (Ma aAPT; af oie WOuld natu 
rally knaginez haf; 1P Hoing within the Tah df! tay gentle- 
man, aiy: leauing, Ware “Phiendtogywouk? fave been in- 
stan thy coutiteravded: By de eppoding -evidetic | ‘yet’ it heppen- 
ed ‘culiously enough, vhhe Geörgüt das wat only Ju -continutica- 
tion with; but that he was actually te” friert f la ‘OP M. 
Exqtmrol, deg is capicity 6 ser Miernte, reset for seve- 
ral years, vivant pour ainsi dire continuellement wt wie de 
doske certs an, M very. towheh the other was 
physiciany-and apo do ane plaf HR ue vin 
and investigating! the: very ves ail faite ‘on whieh- Esquirol 
founded bib mabetiont Ell not ostys did te there obtain u con- 
victiowaf she penjerad triity of she phrenotigiedl- discoveries, hut, 
impressed: wishi! weir importatreé to'the Tartar allvahtentent-of 
our professions kdswlédpe uf mental disease, HE ptiitted ‘the 
wosbogeferred to, enforcitig hisbtemvietztn o dhe groumd' of its 
Laas ri eters fait, andy with * 
iv te his Hilustrioad preveptors Pinel d, Esqiiral; Who, by the 
servives which they huve rendured- to -selende! and to Humanity, 
by the uriwearied and: behevolent exereise of their great talents 
is the vast'field which they have dedicated their hives to culti- 
vate; welbinerited the deity c 
„„Dcharaged iby the flatteritig retephen whick, Gebrget met 
„FF. ot N e örs, 
speedii ‘appeared; inculodtity“estentially the ‘gahi vie we, and 
wich etal — —̃ 8 ‘good effect, that a 
large. portion ‘of the yuunger French writers and pliysiciiitis riow 
adopt ‘Gail's anatomienk and physivlogical expositions of the 
brain us equatly‘sound with. Bell's and Magendie's expositions 
of the nerve. ‘Few of them, dt is true, ate very conversant with 
the :detaik of Ph ; but of the fundamental principles, 
thas the bwin consists of ‘ati td of distinct organs,’ each 
having ia distinct i funetio and power of function is inffuen- 
ced by: oxpanie sine, ‘have not a shadow of 4 doubt. Under 
iddace of these p: r of late years 

been making in: Franee] inf the study and discrimination of ner- 
vous and mental disease. P o 

Im our own country these occurrences ‘have nbt been with- 
out their effect; for it seems to me indubitable, that to Dr 
5 labours and demonstrations, both oral and publish- 

, we are more indebted for the remarkable progress made of 
late years in our acquaintance with the anatomy, physiology, 

* Falret, De l’Hypochondrie et du Suicide. 
+ Voisin, Des Causes des Maladies Mentales. 
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and pathology of the brain and nervous system, than most of 
those who have profited. hy his researches only: at second hand 
are at all aware of... Many, indeed, whose knowledge has come 
to them thus indirectly, and who have perbaps deriyed it thrpugh 
the unsuspected medium of: some continental writer, who has 
adopted, :withaut acknowledging, the phrenologigal ples, 
are persons-who, not knowing what Phrenology is, and fanching 
it to -be something extremely. abgurd and fantastical, positively. 
dread: being considered dither; as advocates of, or believers in, 
the new views. But the day is not far distant when such indi- 
viduals may find reason to. regret their continued. inattention to 
the ae While a doubt. mains of nature and, phre 

being ‘identical, ‘fear ef the consequences of avowing belief in it 


But, it may be said, even granting Phrenology to be the true 
physiolo the brain, and he latise to be the only sound basis 
of its Py, is it met premature to seek to apply its princi- 
ples to the improvement of medicine, seeing that eo much is 
wanting to fill up its details? To shis an answer. may. easily he 
iven. False theories ane now prevelent, which necessarily mis- 
Fad and divert attention. from: the proper investigation of the 
subject, and beget confusion and uncertainty of practice ; and, 
therefore, even if Phrenology only approximate. more nearly. to 
truth than they, the assistance which it will afford must be pro- 
portionally more valuable; and, therefore, its leading princ- 
pies being already. established on an irresistible induction of 
we are authorized, by reason and analogy, to. make use of 
them, so far as they are applicable, as freely and authoritatively 
as we do. of the general principles of chemical and natural sci- 
ence, neither of which has yet attained any thing like the par- 
fection which time and cultivation will one day bring along with 
them. But, in speaking thus of Phrenology, it must be recol- 
lected that I refer to it as it exists in the minds. of those who 
have actually studied it, and not in the crude and i 
form in. which it is presented to us by those who have never ex- 
amined its pretensions. And, if this equitable rule be followed, 
it will be found, that, both in its principles and in its facts, it is 


— 
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advanced far beyond what those who are unacquainted with it 
have the least conception of. We judge ef Chemistry as it ex- 
ists'in the works and minds of its most eininent cultivators; and 
not as ‘it comes forth from those ‘of ‘its half initiated dissiples; 
and, in tike manner, we form our opmions in regard to Natural 
Philosophy, and the applications of its primeiples, not; as unfold. 
ed to us in the pages of a newspaper; or in the hastily got up 
articles'of a review, but as they come frum · the minds of h La- 
place, a Playfair, a Leslie, or a Gay-Lussed: No good reason 
can be given why a different and less equitable rale. should be 
applied to Phrenology ; on the contrary, from its. being a new 
science, candour and Justice would rather require that amore li- 
beral allowance should be made for ies real ‘andl supposed defi- 
ciencies. VVV 
There is yet another reason which amply warrants the. earliest 
possible ‘application of the new ‘doctrines: to · the elmeidlation. of 
mental affections; and that is the imyportanve of: general princi- 
ples td the suctessful direction of inquiry, which has, been too 
much overlooked by several late experimental physiologists. 
Disgusted with the visionary- theories. which e maintained a 
mischievous dscendeti¢y over the mindsof!men, und led them far 
from the observation of the phenomena docurring in the great la- 
boratories of nature, we have passed, in our aversion, almost to the 
Opposite extreme, and, discarding general views, we cry aloud for 
facts. And as facts are the only basis of accurate. knowledge, it 
is fortunate for mankind chat the present mode should be attend- 
ed with so much practical usefulness: Nut facts alone: dre not 
sufficient, and unless they be collated, and thetr.relations:to each 
other and general laws be deduced ‘by a careful · induetion, they 
lose the greater part of their value, and beeome, to use the: a 
site illustration of an able writer on political economy *, lit 
ter than the undigested erudition of an almanack.imdker, and 
afford no means of judging of the truth or falsehood of a:princi- 
ple.or rule of practice. -Apparently impressed. with this convic- 
tion, the eloquent Professor of Medicine in the London Univer- 
sity, in recommending the study of mental philosophy .as:neoes- 
sary to enable medical ponen to perform with credit. the 
important part of their duties connected with mental diseases, re- 
marks; that; without it, even experience, ing that the 
had opportunities ef atquiring it, which they have not, wou 


Sar, as quoted in Macculloch’s Political Economy, p. 21. 
+ Conolly on the Indications of Insanity, p. 37. 
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to observe accurately, requires a degree of intelligence and acute- 
ness, a freedom from prejudice, and a patience of investigation, 
which can be found’ titted only itt h mind constantly alive to the 
unan e Hwa, und ardent in tlie pursuit of every dif- 
ficulty ant df every‘anoiialy tó theft origin in some previously 
unperceived conditio affteting the pröduetion of the expected 
result: Solthät, if f, take it for granted thut he who confines 
himself to zitüple Observation, will be the most sliccessfüil in the 
collection’ of ‘trust-worthy farts and in the discovery Of iinportant 
natural trutlis; we ‘shidll Ifallibly fall into error. So prone, in 
fact; is the Kinia ind“ to gb buck tö priheiples, that scarcely 
any thing can de pees ed Without’ dome relatión to general 
laws, or 10 so ther betfer kid, “pliendniend 8 55 it- 
self: and, itt this why as hàs Beeh de e y Pr Cul- 
len, the: Mmiplest Hürrutivè bf a case Almost always inVolves 
some thedrie#?” ind pur thodé of béetVittion being thus insensi- 
bly affected by out previoirs views, i Becomes a point of primary 
eqiiencd that these should be ddtrect ; ‘and, accordingly, hy- 
befietc notion ure Found tp prevail and to satisfy. the miid, 

in Bradt! pHopordibh ás the Intellectuyl’ powers are Weak, and edu- 
cation: dnd-kttowledge Are inebmplete; and well has it been said 
by the same nifthor, that, in ‘this state, “ii what is commonly 
calledexpkrience, we Have ‘only à file transferred from a case 
imperfectly Known; te one of ‘which we ate equally ignorant. 
Hence that most fertile 'sötrce of error, the ‘abplytag deduc- 
tions drawn from the result of one case to another case, the cir- 
cunistatices-of which kre Hor Y entibir: Without princi- 


1 i > 1 p j t . . 3 . $ 2 $i 1 yA 
Ped a bind Pues ae ete de 11 · u 5 n expe “EL 8 is a usèless 
In thudicine; Perfreps, more tfiti in any other department of 


scienee? a knowledge of! and Tefefefice to pritleiples, wherever 
practieablef is indtfspenbadie, for where Ubed the mere sequence 
of events; the’ posf ‘Roc ergo prä ‘hoe mode of argumeht, 80 
often bend into error: Even ‘ity tHe Simplest act of tlie animal sys- 
tem, a cötibirdtiói of cilisds and virchmsturſcts is at work, the 
failure bf one OF Which, in itself apparently 'insiptificant, may 
vitiate the expected) result, and ff this Zoutté of error be not 
arded ‘against by sou directing principles, Ihe inferences de- 
uced ‘may happen ta de at direct variance with the truth; and 
it is in the habithal' watching and just appréciation of all colla- 
teral conditions and difittences, that an observer ho ië acquaint- 
ed withy:and gets Under the direction of, ‘estdblishéd principles, 
she ws · his sw ity over ene who proceeds without any such 
anee. Thee former nbt ohly collects’ facts for his basis, but 

e is more setiptdlous in subjecting them to examination before 


* Cullen’s MS. Lectures, quoted by Macculloch, lib. cit. p. 21. 
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admitting them to be facts, and is more careful in investigating 
modifying influences, in comparing results, and endeavouring, 
by tracipg their, previously unpercelyed. relations, to arrive at the 
discovery of general truths, whieh may bq useful, not, only in 
directing him in new emergencies,,but also in, amending his. prac- 
tice on more fommon occasions ;, while. the: latter, may equally 
treasure up facts, but from Mant of ayention-to the peculiar cir. 
cumstanges under which: theyipre met pith, 
their resemblances ar distinguishing, their differences with suffi- 
cient minuteness, he can never. advance with certainty, or, by a 
fait, logical inference fro Fhe, fasts detnes, general rules by 
ai co provid pennn, Peil iaat aa eme. 
red by sch. considerations as theses’ angie, in common 
with all medi men, ihat a bac edge of the sppditiops requir- 
ed for, the healthy performance-pf fungtipns, paypi Rot moly pro: 
cede, but direct the completion of: o ee with their 
morbid alterdtions; and sonvinged, Aran, Jong observation, and 
„ that Phrenology, In the, true physiglo- 
of the brain, I feel. perfectly justified, apd am agsared, that 
e candid and unpreyydieed will cin. ma, in. AppIx ing its 
principles, so, far. a) they will go,,.to.the farther advancement of 
our knowledge of mental ‘affections, without waiting, to lopa the 
benefit within aur Tesch fer the distant: prospert ok a greater 
good, which we may never live to reap, and the arral of which, 
the very attempt in which we are engaged is the hest.calculated 
to hasten. ` i Ss „ e Sele aad man meor ae 
- Before concluding, I must be allowed to expresamy, gratitude 
to Dr. Spnrzhieinn for the amount of, usefal \infermation, 
derived either directly from his works, lectures, and friendly con- 
versation, or, suggested indirectly by. the admnizable, applications 
of principle to the relief of human suffering; and ta’ the aeaele- 
ration of human improvement, of which. his works exhibit so 
many examples. My aim in the present wark is usefuluess, and 
not novelty or originality ; and to Dr Spurzbeim, accordingly, 
I willingly own myself indebted for the t portion of what 
will prove to be the most important. ideas contained. in the. pre- 
sent pages, To the writings of Pinel, Braussaig,, Dr Burrows, 
Georget, and some others, I am also indebted, not only for nu- 
merous cases in illustration, but for many valuable practical re- 
marks. And had not the. part of this work been actually 
in print, and the whole of it written, before I. could-obtain ac- 
cess to a oop of Dr Conolly’s late publication on the same sub- 
ject, I sho hare had ex my obligations to him for ma- 
ny important suggestions, of which. I cannot now avail myself, 
but for which I must refer the reader to his pages. While thus 
mentioning him, however, I cannot help expressing the gratifi- 
cation I experienced from the liberal and philosophic it in 
which he refers to the subject of Phrenology. His sentiments, 
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indeed, are so well calculated to disarm prejudice and recommend 
inquiry, that I cannot do better than subjoin what he says. In 
alluding to a singular inequalitz of unterstanding which gives 
rise to indecision of character, Dr Conolly adds, in a note: 
“* This is nat tee only Variety of character, of whieh, it may og- 
cur to some of my readers that the phrenolpgical, system affords 
the best apparent explanation. The facts alluded to in the text, 
many o p phenomena of disease, und THE OBSERVATION or 
ALL MANKIND, seem to me to prove that the first principles of 
Phrenology are founded in Nature. On these, it is very pro- 
bable that waay: fancies and errore: may have -been built: but 
now that anatomy and: physiology have together penetrated so 
far into. the separateness of structure-and functions of the.nerves, 
of dhe · spinal marraw, and even of certain portions of the cerebral 
mass, J.can-scenothing which merits the praise of being philoso- 
. phical in the, rea on. affected contempt professed by so. many ana- 
tomiste and physialogiats, fur a science which, however impers 
fect, has fon sts object: the demonstration that for other functions, 
the existeace of which none nan deny, there are further separa, 
tions aucb distingtiqns of hitherte unexplained portions of nervous 
matter *.“ What a contrast between the philosophic candour 
of such: nentiments; and. the, unworthy critigiam of. another justly 
celebrated Professor of the name university, who, in his late wor 
on the Nervous System (p. 22), is pleased to affirm, that “ the 
most exithvagant. ure from all the legitimate modes of rea- 
soning, although still under the colour of anatomical observation, 
is the system of Dr. Gall.“ And yet so irresistible.is the force 
of truth to unde welle, minds, that notwithstanding the weight 
of the Professor's well earned reputation, and the natural influ. 
ence exercised by a talented Teacher over the minds of his pu- 
pila, in enforcing his own opinions, and retarding the progress of 
those which he combata, he has actually to complain of the * po. 
pularity” of the phrenplogical doctrines, and of the difficulty he 
as felt, . during their successive importations, to keep his pu- 
pils to the, es af our own great. countrymen,” and, to the 
completion of the structure, commenced.on the labours of the 
Monzos and Hunters, and which the undeserved popularit ol 
the continental. aystem has interrupted.” The unprejudiced in- 
uiter will probebly discover another reason for the difficulty 
Professor experiences in preserving his pupils from the can. 
tamination of Phrenology, and be. disposed to believe that, in a 
contest for truth, no man, however great his talents, or extensive 
his acquirementa, has any chance for success when Nature is. ar- 
rayed against hin. 
Ennervvecn, November 1880. 


* Conoxry on the Indications of Insanity, p. 138. 
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„„ . ARTICLE VIII. 
AE Ge . * x „„ sage, H 
1. THE LORD IS AT HAND; or, THE- LAST: TRUMP: Third 
Edition. ` London, 1896. - i : e 3 
2 ARTICLE AMERICA, in Encyclopedia Britannica, ‘Seventh Edition, 


` s. 


Ta reader may be surprised at the assovidtiow of the two 
works which compose the title of. this article, and feel some diffi- 
culty in conjecturing the connexion of either with Phrenology ; 
but we shall not hold him long in suspense. The author of the 
arGele on America arrives, by an attentive survey of facte in Na- 
tural: History, at the concluston, that the human race is yet in 
its infancy, both in regard: to its numbers, the development of 
its powers, and the perfection of its institutions; while the au- 
thor af The Last Tramp,” by the study of Prophecy, an- 
nownces; with great confidence, that the world is fast-approach- 
ing to its termination. e ag aN 
4 The seventh trumpet,” says this author, must be the last 
of that series of events indicated by that symbol, and the- last 
event which can take place in the present state of the world,. be- 
cause, at its ‘sounding, the kingdom of Obrist is set ap. Rev. xi. 
15-18.” P. 6. Bet wirt the sixth and seventh vials, we are like. 
wise informed that three unclean spirits go forth from the mouths 
of the dragon, aud of the beast; and of the false tz to gather 
the kings of the enrthi, and of che whole world, to the greui war of 
God: Almighty, which war must take place dering the seventh 
vial. Every one must perceive that the characteristie of the 
it day, is the dissemination of opinion; aptly represented 
by ‘spirits proceeding out of mouths. The ‘achoolinaster is 
a „&c. The midnight cry which awakens the virgins, 
ent be nothing but a company of preachers proclaiming the 
Coming of the Bridegroom, that ory has been made.” Re- 
velations xiv. “‘ seems to indicate, that it is at the commence. 
ment of that series of battles which compose the war of the great 
of God Almighty, that the elect are Lari and the rest 
of the world left to be the victims of offended justice. When 
the sats are caught up in the air, and the saft is removed from 
the earth, there seems ho longer any reason for, nor any means 
of, the preservation of the: present framework of human society, 
which is only kept together in order to preserve the church. 
Christ “is coming a second time to be admired in all them that 
believe, but to dash to pieces all the rest of Christendom: He 
is coming to trample upon them in His fury, and to stain His 
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garments with their blood: He is coming to pray for His ene- 
mies no more, but to repay them with vengeance. P. 21. 

Many persons may be disposed to smile at these doctrines of 
the * Last Tromp,” and to regard them as rhapsodies unworthy 
of any sérious consideration; but similar notions made a great 
impression on the people of Europe at a former period, and they 
are now exciting many minds. The “ Last Trump” is in the 
third edition, and there is a whole page of advertisements of si- 
milar works annexed to it. Towards the conclusion ef the tenth 
century, the belief became almost universal in Christendom, that 
the end of the world was at hand. In many places, temples and 
palaces, as no longer needed, were pulled down and left to de- 
cay: multitudes ef people, abandoning their worldly connexions, 
flocked to Palestine, and the scene of the second ad- 
vent of Christ. This delusion did not abate till the following 
century was considerably advanced. In the present day similar 
expectations occupy the minds of many amiable and exemplary 
Christians; and, as facts in nature may be compared with these 
interpretations of Revelation, we consider it à beneficial exercise 
of the anderstiading, caloulnted to lead to sober reflection and 
sound j ent, to present a few of them to the :consideration 
of our ’ Soe Sat * 2 ie ert 7. ‘oo 

We have frequently pointed out the grand distinction between 
man and the inferior animals, and it is necessary steadily ta bear 
it in mind, in judging of the probable-cburse of human improve- 
ment. ‘The lower creatures are directed by Divine Wisdom as 
to their marmer of acting, so that they accomplish: many thi 
of the nature and end of. which they themselves have no ade- 
quate conception. They reach at once the hmits of the nature, 
whieh they never spontaneously surpass. Man, on the con- 
trary, has ee rte faculties, by the exereiss of which 
he may discover ‘qualities of external objedts;' reflect 
powers, 8 he may trare the combinations of causes whi 
promote his happiness or misery; and muscular powers and 
senses, by means of which he may, within certain Hmäts, either 
modify and direct the operation these causes, or accommodate 
his own conduct to their agency, where they are too energetic 
and powerful to aeknowledge his control. Before man enn be 
viewed as havmg attained the highest limit of his nature, he 
must have acquired a knowledge of the wxistence and qualities 
of the elements of physical creation whicls affect his happiness ; 
of the elements of his own nature, bodily and mental; and he 
must have learned by experience, to put in operation the parti- 
cular combinations of theee which ees best suited to ensure his 
en 5 2 

Man, for instance, is born without covering, but he has re- 
ceived constructive and reflective faculties, by the exercise of 

2 : 
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which it, is intended that he. ahöuld make eldthes for himself; 
but. before the dress which he shall make shall be equally well 
‘adapted to his nature and exterval situation, as the wool of the 
sheep, or. che fur of: the beaver, on the down and feathers of the 
duck, , are suited to their bodily frames’ and habita of life, he 
must become acquainted with. the. laws of his own physical -con- 
stitution, with the qualities of the stuffs of whieh; he. makes his 
clothing, and with the adaptation of the one to the other. The 
Creator, in instituting the wabdlly covering for the sheep, of ne- 
cessity. possessed complete knowledge af the circulation of the 
fluids of its, body, of the degree of perspiration from its skin ne- 
cessary to. maintain it in, health, of -the degree of cold and mois- 
ture to-which it. would be exposed, of the effect of these on its 
nerves, blogdvessels, muscles, bones, and secretory: organs; and 
He framed the wool,, in quantity and quality, suited to promote 
its welfare under - all these relations and conditions... The. duty 
is imperatively impoed · on · man to study all these points in his 
own nature, and, by bis own reflection, to adjust his clothing in 
due relationship. te them; the: reward. of' enjoying health and 
vigour. is offered for obedience; while, the 3 suffer- 
ing. inconvenience, pain, or death, is:infiieted for negleet. In- 
ealbgent medical practitioners who trace diseases to their causes, 
perceive mach. suffering which owes its origin to gross ignorance 
and negligenne in mankind, in: regard ta thia single point. We 
select thia mexely. as one physical illustration, and consider our- 
selves safe in drawing che infenenoe, that, io. regard to a know- 
ledge of the. qualities of external objects and: their relationship 
to the human constitution, tha great body, of mepkind. are in 
the very infancy. of their. rational existence. | oue 

In regard, again, to Mind, they are, if :pẹesible, still farther 
behinds Akthongh it is positively ascertained that the animal, 
moral, d iptaectual, powers wf man, beur- a uniform relation, 
ceteris paribus; to. the: size.of different portions of the: brain, 
and that.a fundamental requisite, towards the: improvement of 
national charaeter. and conduct, ia enlargement of. the cerebral 
regiona devoted to the. moral sentimgats and. intellect, this fact 
is, generally.: speaking, unknown. . Although, also, the very cir- 
cumstanse, of; man having received intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, seeme.to imply that. his other faculties and external nature 
must be an bonstituted, in relation to these, as to. admit of their 
assuming. and mainta ang the eseendency, yet the perception of 
this as the real -y-of. the constitution of man, is very little 
extended, and with the: great majority even of civilized . Euro- 

8, it is treated as an incredible absurdity. How, then, can 
Man be supposed approaching to his close, before his rational 
nature has almost begun to assert its supremacy over his mere 
animal instincts ? 

VOL. VII.—NO. XXVII, F 
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If no progress had been made in past ages towards enlarging 
the sphere of knowledge, and elevating the standard of human 
pursuit, it might plausibly have been argued that the limits of 
improvement have been long since reached, and that nothing re- 
mained but to conclude the drama of man’s existence on earth ; 
but the reverse of this is the fact. If we survey the faculties 
with which human nature is endowed, and attend to their rela- 
tionship to external objects, we obtain irrefragable evidence 
that man is, by creation, a progressive being: he appears to 
be constituted so as necessarily to commence his career in 
helplessness and ignorance, and to rise by the exercise of the 
powers conferred on him, and by studying and obeying his 
Maker's laws and institutions, to a higher and a higher point in 
the scale of moral and intellectual improvement. We iscover 
also that the past history of the race corresponds to these anti- 
cipations. Let us turn our attention to a few facts in the his- 
tory of Man, and seriously judge whether they countenance the 
idea that he is near the close of his career. 

It is admitted by the best geologists, that the physical globe 
must have existed for a long series of ages, before any 
trace of man’s existence on it can be discovered, apparently pre- 
| paring, by successive changes, for his reception. There is no 
good ground for believing that Man has existed on earth longer 
than the Mosaic account indicates, say 6000 years ; but this space 
evidently bears no appreciable proportion to the previous period 
of preparation, during which the Earth became successively fit 
for the growth of plants, and for the production of fishes, reptiles, 
and the various tribes of the inferior animals, ascending from 
the lowest in the scale to those of the most perfect character. 
In all this, let it be observed, there is nothing really inconsistent 
with the narrative of the Bible; provided always it be conceded 
(as is now very generally done by enlightened theologians, who 
are willing to consult the volume of creation as well as the 
volume of inspiration) that the expression, In the beginning, 
means an indefinite period of time, and that the main object of 
the sacred historian is to record the history of Man, and of the 
Jewish nation in particular. If the human race were now at 
the end of its career, the prior duration of the globe, compared 
to his occupancy of it, would be like an overture of a thousand 
years to an opera of a minute. 

. Althou, h a knowledge of external nature, and of himself, are 
indispensable to man’s advancement to his true station as a ra- 
tional being, yet 400 years have not elapsed since the arts of 
printing and engraving were invented, without which, knowledge 
could not be disseminated through the mass of mankind, and up 
to the present hour the art of reading is by no means general over 
the world ; so that, even now, the means of calling man’s rational 
nature into activity, although discovered, are but very imperfectly 
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applied.—It is only five or six centuries since the mariner’s com- 
pass was discovered in Europe; without which, man could not 
ascertain the most common facts regarding the size, form, and con- 
tents of his own habitation, the globe.— It is only 340 years since 
the one-half of the habitable globe, America, became known 
to the other half; and considerable portions of it are still un- 
known even to the best informed philosophers.—It is little more 
than 200 years since the true theory of the circulation of the 
blood was discovered, previous to which it was impossible for 
man to form any correct idea of the uses of many of his phy- 
sical organs, and of their relations to external nature. —It is 
only between 40 and 50 years since the true functions of the 
brain and nervous system were discovered, before which man 
possessed no adequate means of becoming acquainted with his 
own mental constitution, and its adaptations to external circum- 
stances and beings.—It is only 57 years since the study of che- 
mistry, or of the physical elements of the globe, was put into a 
rational condition by Dr Priestley’s discovery of oxygen; and 
hydrogen was discovered so lately as 1766. Before that time 
man was comparatively ignorant of the qualities and relations 
of the most important material agents with which he was sur- 
rounded. At present this knowledge is only in its infancy, as 
will appear by an enumeration of the dates of several others of 
the most important chemical discoveries. Electricity was disco- 
vered in 1728; galvanism in 1794; gas light about 1798; and 
steam-boats, steam-looms, and the safety-lamp, in our own day. 

It is only of late years that the study of geology has been se- 
riously begun, without which man could not know the past 
changes in the physical structure of the globe, a matter of much 
importance as an element in judging of his present position in 
the world’s progress. This science is in its veriest infancy. An 
inconceivable extent of territory remains to be explored, from 
the examination of which the most interesting and instructive in- 
ferences will probably present themselves—The mechanical 
sciences are at this moment in full play, putting forth vigorous 
shoots, and give the strongest indications of youth, and none of 


ecay. 

The sciences of morals and government are still in the crudest 
condition. At this moment many excellent persons tremble lest 
animal passion shall acquire the ascendency in Europe, and ex- 
tinguish all morality and religion; while others regard the pre- 
sent events as the harbingers of the dawn of real civilization. 
These discrepant views could not exist among intelligent men, 
if human nature, and the theory of morals and of government, 
had already attained the precision of sciences. 

But the most interesting and instructive of all the observa- 
tions on the future prospects of the human race, ae we have 

. F 


„ 
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Number of the whites in 1830, 21,000,000 


Do. do. 1855, 42, 000,000 
Do. do. 1880, 84,000, 000 
Do. do. 1905, 168,000,000 
Do. do. 1930, 336,000,000 


“As the difficulty of providing for the growing annual in- 
crement of inhabitants must increase with the magnitude of the 
population, let us assume that, at the end of a century, the rate 
of increase falls to 2 per cent. The period of doubling will then 
be 36 years. . 


Number of the whites in 1966, 672,000,000 
Do. do. 2002, 1,344,000,000 
Do. do. 2030, 2,380, 000, 000 


% Thus, in the short period of two centuries, the whites now 
in America would multiply by natural means to a mass of 

ple three times as great as are at present on the whole sur- 
Poe of the globe. Let us see, however, what would be the 
numbers of the other classes, supposing the rate of increase to 
receive a similar check at the end of a century, and adding two 
millions of the mixed race to the Indians. , 


Number of the Negroes in 1930, 40,000,000 


Do. do. 2030, 160,000,000 
Do. Indians 1930, 30, 000, 000 
Do. do. 2030, 50, 000,000 


“ We have serious doubts, however, whether the civilized 
Indians will not follow the fate of the wandering tribes, and dis- 
appear before the superior energy of the European race, when 
increasing numbers bring the two classes more into competition 
for employment and the means of subsistence. Either this will 
happen, or the red race will be gradually blended with the 
white before it attains the magnitude which our calculations ex- 
hibit. Much more difficulty will be felt in disposing of the 
Negroes, with whom, on account of the deeper dye of their skins, 
and the taint which slavery has communicated to their blood, 
the whites will always be much more averse to contract alliances, 
Their increase, it is probable, will receive a check long before it 
has reached the number of 160 millions. The superior huma- 
nity developed in a well-organized society, may shelter the 
blacks to some extent from cruelty; but, in the long run, when 
stern necessity presses, weakness and ignorance must yield to 
intelligence and vigour. Another question, however, remains, 
and that relates to the number of human beings whom the new 
world could support. We seek, of course, only approximate 
results ; and, in this point of view, the question is not incapable 
of sol- . 
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„ Paradoxical as the fact may appear, we are satisfied that 
the new continent, though less than half the size of the old, 
contains at least an equal quantity of useful soil, and much more 
than an equal amount of productive power.” 

The useful soil in the new world is calculated to extend to 
ten millions of square miles. The author, to avoid all exag- 
geration, considers the “ capacity of the land to support popula- 
tion, as proportional to the third power of the cosine (or radius 
of gyration) for the latitude. It will therefore stand thus in 
round numbers: 

Latitude, 0, 15s, 80°, 45°, 60°. 
Productiveness, 100, 90, 65, 35, 124. 

In England the density of population is about 280 persons 
per square mile; but England is in some measure the workshop 
of the world, and supports, by her foreign trade, a greater po- 
pulation than her soil can nourish. In France the density of 
population is about 160; in Germany it varies from 100 to 
200. Assuming, on these grounds, that the number of persons 
whom a square mile can properly sustain, without generatin, 
the pressure of a redundant population, is 150 at the titade 0 
50°, we have 26 as the sum which expresses the productiveness 
of this parallel. Then taking, for the sake of simplicity, 35 as 
the index of the productiveness of the useful soil beyond 80° in 
America, and 85 as that of the country within the parallel of 
80° on each side of the equator, we have about 4,100,000 square 
miles, each capable of supporting 200 persons, and 5,700,000 
square miles, each capable of supporting 490 persons. It fol- 
lows, that if the natural resources of America were fully de- 
veloped, it would afford sustenance to 3,600,000,000 of imha- 
bitants, a number five times as great as the entire mass of hu- 
man beings existing at present upon the globe! The novelty of 
this result may create perplexity and doubt on a first view ; but 
we are satisfied that those who investigate the subject for 
themselves will be satisfied that our estimate is moderate. But 
what is even more surprising,—there is every probability that 
this prodigious population will be in existence within three or 
at most four centuries. We are quite aware of the objections 
which may be raised to this conclusion, but they all seem to us 
to admit of an answer. In particular, we would observe, that 
the expense and difficulty of transporting men from situations 
where they are redundant, to others where vacant space exists, 
which is so much felt in the old world, will be incredibly facili- 
tated by the employment of steam-navigation upon the innu- 
merable rivers which are ramified over four-fifths of the new 
continent. 

“ The imagination is lost in contemplating a state of things 
which will make so great and rapid a change in the condition of 
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recently met with, are those contained in the article Aux RICA, 
in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica,—an article 
which displays admirable talent, high moral sentiment, and a 
vast store of valuable information, combined in its author. 

“Phe opinion entertained in the infancy of natural history,” 
‘says the author, “ that all the larger animals had spread from one 
common centre to the different countries where we find them, is. 
we believe, now abandoned by all scientific writers. It is found 
that every region of the globe, separated from others by well 
marked boundaries, or by contrasted climates, has plants and ani- 
‘mals peculiar to itself. The vast multitude of facts now ascer- 
tained respecting the distribution of animals, can be explained on 
no hypothesis but one. We are forced to infer, that, after the 
last catastrophe which destroyed the living beings inhabiting the 
earth, a great variety of new animal tribes were created ; that 
each was placed on the spot to which its powers and functions 
were best adapted; and that from this as a centre, it was left to 
spread b such means of locomotion as nature had provided it 
With. Some birds, for instance, strong of wing, and some few 
quadrupeds of migratory habits, are diffused from the west 
coast of Europe to the east coast of Asia; while many others, 
which, from their mode of life or their small size, were ill fitted 
for travelling, are confined within a very narrow space. Where 
wild animals, resembling each other, exist in regions distant and 
entirely separated, it is found that they are not of the same 
species, but are corresponding species belonging to the same 
genus. The horse, the ox, the antelope, the elephant, and the 
rhinoceros of Asia, are distinct species from those of southern 
Africa, where the same genera exist. ‘This hypothesis, as Dr 
Prichard remarks, does not contradict the testimony of the 
Scriptures ; it merely assumes that there were animala created 
subsequent to tħe deluge in various parts of the earth, of which 
it was not necessary for the sacred historian to speak. 

„% When this point is admitted, we are saved from the diffi- 
culty of explaining how animals which can only exist in a 
warm climate, should have wandered from Armenia through the 
frozen regions of northern Asia and America, and fixed them- 
selves in the plains of the Amazon or the Plata, without bein 
found anywhere in the intermediate space. No well-inform 
naturalist doubts now, that most of the animal tribes of the new 
world were created in or. near the spots where we find them, 
and never existed in Armenia, or any other part of the old con- 
tment. This conclusion is confirmed by the only fact which 
presents an apparent exception to it, namely, that the few 
species of quadrupeds common to the old and the new world 
belong to the arctic region, and to tribes which are capable of 
bearing such a degree of cold as exists at Behring’s Straits. 

` 3 
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c Buffon’s observation is substantially true, that America 
wants the larger and more pra classes of animals. There are 
No congeners there to the elephant, the rhinoceros, the hippopo- 
tamus, the camelopard, the camel, and the horse. The species 
corresponding to the lion, the tiger, and the hyena of the old 
world, are much less distinguished by their strength and ferocity. 
On the other hand, most of those singular races which display 
the widest deviation from the usual Iaws of organization, are 
found in America, and some are peculiar to it; but nothing can 
be more wild than the inference drawn from these facts, that 
the inferior size or fierceness of the American animals arose from 
some peculiarity in the soil or elimate. . 

* One of the most interesting questions connected with Ame- 
rica, relates to the increase and probable amount, at a future 
period, of its inhabitants. It was the astonishing progress of 
the United States, that first clearly unfolded the principles on 
which the multiplication of human beings depends. We now 
know with certainty that a prosperous community, possessing 
abundance of unoccupied land. will double its numbers in twenty- 
five years, without any aid from immigration; and as the scale 
ascends in a geometrical ratio, a short time necessarily produces 
a wonderful change. It is to be observed, however, that the 
whites, possessing the advantages of superior industry, order, 
and forethought, naturally increase faster than the other classes. 
In the United States this part of the population increases at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum; and when the Spanish Ame- 
rican republics have, settled down into a tranquil state, there is 
no doubt that their white inhabitants will multiply at the same 
rate. The Mexican Indians, and probably the Peruvians, have 
been increasing also, but slowly, while nearly all the independent 
tribes are mouldering away. The black population does not 
maintain its numbers in the West Indies ; it is rather increasing 
in Brazil; and in the United States it grows rapidly. Settin 
aside the West Indies, where the Negroes do not increase, an 
attending to the continent merely, let us take the number of 
each class as it stands at present, and see what the result will be 
in a course of years, assuming the rate of increase to be 3 per 
cent. for the whites, 13 per cent. for the Negroes, and 1 per cent. 
for the civilized Indians. If the whole population is 40,000,000 
at present, the continental whites will be about 16,000,000, the 
Indians about 9,500,000, the Negroes 5,000,000, and the mixed 
race about 7,000,000. i ; 

« In Spanish America, it may be assumed that the mixed 
race, consisting almost entirely of mestizoes, will merge into the 
white, and increase nearly in the same ratio. We shall there- 
fore add 5-7ths of the former to the latter, which will raise the 
whites to 21,000,000.. f 
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Number of the whites in 1830, 21,000,000 
Do do. 1855, 42, 000,000 


Do. do. 1890, 84,000,000 
Do. do. 1905, 168,000,000 
Do. do. 1930, 336,000,000 


As the difficulty of providing for the growing annual in- 
crement of inhabitants must increase with the magnitude of the 
population, let us assume that, at the end of a century, the rate 
of increase falls to 2 per cent. The period of doubling will then 
be 36 years. ` : 


Number of the whites in 1966, 672,000,000 
Do. do. 2002, 1,344,000,000 
Do. do. 2030, 2,380,000,000 


„Thus, in the short period of two centuries, the whites now 
in America would multiply by natural means to a mass of 

ple three times as great as are at present on the whole sur- 
2 of the globe. Let us see, however, what would be the 
numbers of the other classes, supposing the rate of increase to 
receive a similar check at the end of a century, and adding two 
millions of the mixed race to the Indians. . 


Number of the Negroes in 1930, 40, 000, O00 


Do. do. 2030, 160,000,000 
Do. Indians 1930, 30,000,000 
Do. do. 2030, 50,000,000 


„We have serious doubts, however, whether the civilized 
Indians will not follow the fate of the wandering tribes, and dis- 
appear before the superior energy of the European race, when 
increasing numbers bring the two classes more into competition 
for employment and the means of subsistence. Either this will 
happen, or the red race will be gredually blended with the 
white before it attains the magnitude which our calculations ex- 
hibit. Much more difficulty will be felt in disposing of the 
Negroes, with whom, on account of the deeper dye of their skins, 
and the taint which slavery has communicated to their blood, 
the whites will always be much more averse to contract alliances. 
Their increase, it is probable, will receive a check long before it 
has reached the number of 160 millions. The superior huma- 
nity developed in a well-organized society, may shelter the 
blacks to some extent from cruelty; but, in the long run, when 
stern necessity presses, weakness and ignorance must yield to 
intelligence and vigour. Another question, however, remains, 
and that relates to the number of human beings whom the new 
world could support. We seek, of course, only approximate 
results; and, in this point of view, the question is not incapable 
of solution. 
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* Paradoxical as the fact may appear, we are satisfied that 
the new continent, though less than half the size of the old, 
contains at least an equal quantity of useful soil, and much more 
than an equal amount of productive power.” 

The useful soil in the new world is calculated to extend to 
ten millions of square miles. The author, to avoid all exag- 
geration, considers the “ capacity of the land to support popula- 
tion, as proportional to the third power of the cosine (or radius 
of gyration) for the latitude. It will therefore stand thus in 
round numbers :— 

Latitude, O, 15s, 30°, 45°, 60°. 
Productiveness, 100, 90, 65, 35, 124. 

“ In England the density of population is about 230 persons 
per square mile ; but England is in some measure the workshop 
of the world, and supports, by her foreign trade, a greater po- 
pulation than her soil can nourish. In France the density of 
population is about 160; in Germany it varies from 100 to 
200. Assuming, on these grounds, that the number of persons 
whom a square mile can properly sustain, without generating 
the pressure of a redundant population, is 150 at the Tatitnde of 
50°, we have 26 as the sum which expresses the productiveness 
of this parallel. Then taking, for the sake of simplicity, 35 as 
the index of the productiveness of the useful soil beyond 80° in 
America, and 85 as that of the country within the parallel of 
30 on each side of the equator, we have about 4,100,000 square 
miles, each capable of supporting 200 persons, and 5, 706, 000 
square miles, each capable of supporting 490 persons. It fol- 
lows, that if the natural resources of America were fully de. 
veloped, it would afford sustenance to 3,600,000,000 of inha- 
bitants, a number five times as great as the entire mass of hu- 
man beings existing at present upon the globe! The novelty of 
this result may create perplexity and doubt on a first view ; but 
we are satisfied that those who investigate the subject for 
themselves will be satisfied that our estimate is moderate. But 
what is even more surprising,—there is every probability that 
this prodigious population will be in existence within three or 
at most four centuries. We are quite aware of the objections 
which may be raised to this conclusion, but they all seem to us 
to admit of an answer. In particular, we would observe, that 
the expense and difficulty of transporting men from situations 
where they are redundant, to others where vacant space exists, 
which is so much felt in the old world, will be incredibly facili- 
tated by the employment of steam-navigation upon the innu- 
merable rivers which are ramified over four-fifths of the new 
continent. 

« The imagination is lost in contemplating a state of things 
which will make so great and rapid a change in the condition of 
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the world. We almost fancy that it is a dream ; and yet the re- 
sult is based on principles quite as certain as those which govern 
the conduct of men in their ordinary pursuits.. There are many 
elements of disorder. now operating in Spanish; America, but 
these are merely the dregs left by the old Spanish despotism ; 
and the Anglo-American republic is a pole-star to guide the 
people in their course towards freedom and prosperity. Nearly 
all social improvements spring from the recipracal influence of 
condensed numbers and diffused. intelligence. What, then, 
will be the state of society in America two centuries hence, 
when a: thousand or two thousand millions of civilized men are 
crowded into à space comparatively so narrow, and when this 
immense mass of human beings speak only two languages! We 
take for granted that the Portuguese will merge into the Spanish; 
and it is clear to us that the Russian will never obtain a footing 
in the new world. Such a state of things may be said to undo the 
curse of Babel, and restore the great mass of mankind to their 
pristine facility of intercourse; for the languages spoken by the 
communities of Europe and Asia will be as unimportant then, 
in the general scale of, the globe, as the dialects of Hungary, 
Finland and Bohemia, are in Europe at this day. History shows 
that wealth, power, science, literature, all follow in the train of 
numbers, general intelligence, and freedom. The same causes 
which transferred the sceptre of civilization from the banks of 
the Euphrates and the Nile to western Europe, must, in the 
course of no long period, carry it from the latter to the plains 
of the Mississippi and the Amazon. When we reflect on these 
changes, which are not more extraordinary than they are near 
and certain, the conviction is forced upon us, that society, after 
all its advances, is yet but in its infancy; that the habitable 
world, when its uctive powers are regarded, may be said 
hitherto to have been an untenanted waste; and that we have 
at present only an imperfect glimpse of the state of things un- 
der which the true destiny of man, and the grand scheme of 
Providence in this lower world, is to receive its full development. 
We are quite aware that some will smile at these speculations ; 
but if any one suspects us of drawing on our fancy, we would 
just request him to examine thoroughly the condition and past 
progress of the North American republic. Let him look at its 
amazing strides in wealth, intelligence and social improvement ; 
at its indestructible liberty; and above all, at the prodigious 
growth of its population; and let him answer the question to 
himself, What power can stop the tide of civilization which is 

uring from this single source over an unoccupied world ?” 
Let him trace the laws on which this progress depends, and let 
him then apply them to unfold the future history of society in 
the new continent.” 
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It is not a matter of indifference what view we take of the 
future pore of the human race on earth; for the opinion 
formed in this respect lies at the. rogt of many practical conse- 
quences. The spread of the mild spirit.and pure morality of 
ae ap the Sires 3 afford delightful 

rospects, fully sanctioned by Scripture.. But persons thoroughl 

mbued with che spirit of tHe i tat Trum B must, we nl 
have their moral sentiments and intellectual faculties directed 
away from the study of natural science and events, and con- 
stantly turned towards the awful, the mysterious, and sublime 
in Revelation. In so far as their individual efforts and influence 
extend, human improvement in the natural course is obstructed, 
or at least retarded, and the best feelings of the mind are given 
up to expectations of events out of the common course of nature. 
Individuals, on the other hand, who study the elements of hu- 
man nature, corporeal and mental, and compare them with ex- 
ternal creation, and who arrive thereby at the conclusion, that 
man is a rational and progressive being, feel satisfied that his 

t errors and sufferings resemble the diseases incident to in- 
ancy : such persons are full of good hope for the future; and 
having a firm conviction that the administration of the world is 
conducted in conformity with the moral and intellectual facul- 
ties of the human ‘mind, they strive to attain good by putting in 
operation the natural causes which produce it, and to remove 
evil by eradicating all practices which tend to call it forth. 
They perceive that the progress of the race must necessarily be 
dow: because the elements of nature are prodigiously nume- 
rous, their combinations infinite, ‘and human ability limited ; 
but still they are animated by the belief that the Creator knew 
the difficulty and the extent of ability necessary to overcome 
it, and that He has not required of man more than He has 
given him powers to perform. 


ARTICLE IX. 


A CATECHISM OF PHRENOLOGY. Glasgow: W. R. Macphun. 
London: Simpkin & Marshall. Pp. 72. 18mo. 


T nrs is a brief manual of P , in the form of a cate- 
chism, intended for the use of individuals who cannot bestow 
much time or money on the study of it. It combines accuracy, 
clearness, and brevity, and is scrupulously correct in doctrine. 
We select the following, as examples of the manner in which 
each organ is treated: 
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2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

“ Where is the organ of Philoprogenitiveness situated ? 

“ Immediately afore the middle part of the cerebellum. 
When large, it gives a drooping appearance to the back part 
of the head. 

a e 

« To produce an instinctive love of offspring in general. 
When the feeling is strong, the individual experiences great 
pleasure in beholding and caressing children. 

“ Ts this feeling distinct from that of Benevolence? 

“ Yes. e frequently find it in those who are destitute of 
any compassionate feeling towards adults. 

t Ts there any difference in the proportion between this organ 
and the brain in males and females in general ? 

„“ Females possess it in the greatest proportion in general. 

« Are there any nations which are remarkable for a large 
development of this organ? 

« Yes. The Hindoos, Negroes, and Charibs, have it in ge- 


neral very fully developed. 
“ Js it established ?—Yes.” 


“12. CAuriousNEss. 


“ Where is the organ of Cautiousness situated ? 

“ Near the middle of Pa parietal bone. It lies in a line 
between Adhesiveness and Love of Approbation, but farther 
forward than these. 

© What is the function of this faculty ? 

* To produce the emotion of fear in general. It leads the 
individual to hesitate before he acts, and to trace the conse- 

quences that may ensue; and thus a moderate development of 
it is essential to a prudent and circumspect character. 

“ What are the results of the predominating energy and of 
the deficiency of this faculty ? 

“When it predominates, it produces doubts and irresolution, 
and, when in a state of high excitement from internal causes, 
sensations of dread and apprehension, and the disease called 
Hypochondria. When it is deficient, there is a want of fear in 
the character, and a tendency to act without mature delibera- 
tion. f 

Niere are remarkable developments of it to be found ? 

In Dr Hette and the Hindoos, where it is large. In Bel- 
i and Mary Macinnes, moderate. In General Wurmser, 
8 


se May this faculty exist along with great personal courage ? 

«© Yes, lear more common. Robert Buie and Han. 

nibal were remarkable for valour, while they, at the same time, 
cautiousness in a high degree. 

red, orwan established ?—Y es.” 
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16. ConscIENTIOUSNESS. 


“ Where is the organ of Conscientiousness situated ? 

„Towards the posterior and lateral parts of the head, on 
each side of Firmness. 

“ What is the function of this faculty ? 

“ To produce the feelings of obligation, incumbency, and of 
right and wrong. 

sc Ig Justice the result of this sentiment ? 

c Yes, when acting in combination with the intellectual 
powers. 

Men it is very energetic or very feeble, what are the re- 
sults ? 

„When very energetic, the individual is strongly disposed 
to act just] from 5 love of justice, and r highl dis- 
gusted at e an action which is in tlie smallest degree 
connected with unjust principles. When very feeble, he expe- 
riences a difficulty in perceiving the nature of justice, and is 
very apt to commit an unjust action under the temptations of 
interest and inclination. 

“ Where are remarkable developments of the organ to be 
found? i 

In Dr Hette and Mrs H——, where it is large. In Bel- 
lingham, Haggart, and Gibson, small. 

Js it established —Yes.” 


After describing in this manner the different organs, the 
work contains general questions,” in which the effects of edu- 
cation, temperament, size, combinations, &c. are discussed. 
The modes of activity, or perception, memory, imagination, 
and judgment, are omitted, we presume from inability to pree 
sent more matter within the small compass allotted to the work. 
It contains a neatly engraved copy of the J Edinburgh Phrenolo- 
gical bust; and, on the whole, is a commendable and useful 
publication. It is neatly printed, and sold very cheap. 


ARTICLE X. 
SIR JAMES MACINTOSH AND PHRENOLOGY. 


In our last Number we accused Sir James Macintosh of ha- 
ving omitted all notice of Phrenology in his General View of 
the P of Ethical Philosophy,” published in the new edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica ; 1 5 a friend has pointed 
out to us that this charge is erroneous. On 394, under 
the name of “ Thomas Brown,” there is a a a to a foot- 
note, which is in the following terms: “ Welsh’s Life of Brown, 
pp. 43; a pleasingly affectionate work, full of analytical spirit 
and metaphysical reasoning, of such merit, in short, that I could 
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have wished to have found in it no Phrenology. Objections, a 
8 , in a gase dependent on facts, are indeed inadmissible. 

ven the allowance of presumptions of that nature would open 
50 wide a door for prejudices, that, at most, they can be consi- 
dered only as maxims of logical prudence, which fortify the 
watchfulness of the individual The fatal objection to Phreno- 
logy seems to me to be, that what is new in it, or peculiar to it, 
has no approach to an adequate foundatien in experience.” 
This notice certainly had escaped our observation, and we 
apologise to Sir James for having supposed him averse to peril 
his reputation: by a declaration for or against Phrenology. He 
has considered it worthy of one sentence, consisting of twenty- 
nine words, introduced at the close of a note, dedicated to Mr 
Welsh's Life of Dr Thomas Brown! but this sentence is suffi- 
cient. We ask Sir James on what grounds it appears to him 
that “ what is new in it, or peculiar to it, has no approach to 
an adequate foundation in experience ?” . Has he studied its 
principles, made himself acquainted with the situations and a 

arances of the organs, observed with care the casts and skulls 
in De Ville’s collection, in that of the Phrenological Society, 
or in any other collection? Has he resorted to nature and 
made observations 7 In short, What is the extent of his own’ 
experience ? He gives us no information on this point. Or has 
he read authentic reports of qualified observers, who have re- 
corded their experience? We ask who they were, and where 
their reports are to be found? Is Mr Stone his authority ? 
We would refer him to the published answers to his reports, 
and to the youngest member of the Medical Society of Edin- 
burgh, who will inform him accurately what weight: is due to 
his certificate of facts in philosophy. Are Mr Jeffrey, or Sir 
William Hamilton, or Dr Barclay, his authorities? We ask, 
‘Whether he has perused the answers to their lucubrations, and 
appealed to nature to ascertain whether they or the Phrenolo- 

sts, report most faithfully the truth? Our humble opinion 
is, that Sir James has written these twenty-nine words under 
the impression of the mere gossipping stories against Phrenology 
that abound in the circles of the old school of philosophy, the 
contrivers and retailers of which endeavour by such small means 
to support the credit of their own falling reputations. 

Sir James is a liberal and enlightened man, the friend of the 
human race, and of virtue ; and it is as impossible that he could 
reject Phrenology, after having studied and comprehended it, as 
that he could root out the love of liberty from his affections, or 
extinguish the torch of science in his intellect. It is the philo- 
sophy of the high and pure instincts which animate him, and 
under the impulses of which he has ascended to the rank which 
he holds in the scale of moral and intellectual worth; and what 
the compass is to the practical mariner, would he have found ` 
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Phrenology to prove to him. We lament,’ therefore, that he 
should have been thus misled by prejudice and prepossession. 
He has written the history of ethical science, and stopped short 
at the very point wheres be the first time, it acquired a sub- 
stantial basis; just as if, in tracing the pee chemistry, he 
should have enlarged on the pursuits and experiments of the 
alchymists, and regretted that the doctrines of Priestley, Caven- 
dish, and Black, in so far as they had any novelty, possessed 
no foundation in experience; or as if, in a history of astrono- 
my, he should have dwelt on the lives and methods of divina- 
tion of the astrologers, and omitted all honourable mention of 
Copernicus and Galileo.’ > „ - : 

Ir is far from being agreeable to us to condemn Sir James 
Macintosh in such terms; but there is a duty which we owe to 
the cause of truth, and to the best interests of mankind, ever 
allied to those of truth, which renders it imperative on us to 
do so. l l i 5 i i 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Tas Society has commenced its meetings for the season. The 
President, in addressing the members, reverted to the present 
state of the science of e in England. and stated that 
the ridicule formerly levelled against it by prejudice and scepti- 
cism was now gradually dying away, in consequence of its re- 
ceiving the support of men of talent and erudition. He alluded 
to the success attendant upon the lectures of Dr Spurzheim at 
Liverpool ; and informed the Society that it was the intention of 
the celebrated comparative e Dr Vimont shortly to 
commence a course, on the science, in the metropolis. Mr 
Henry P. L. Drew read an account of the crimes of Dobie and 
Thomson, the Gilmerton carters, who were executed at Edin- 
burgh for rape and murder, committed under the most aggra- 
vated circumstances—jn illustration of casts of their heads, which 
he laid upon the table. A numerous collection of crania of ani- 
mals from the East Indies were, through the kindness of C. R. 
Hyndman, ra (who has presented them to the Zoological So- 
ciety), laid before the meeting; several remarks on their or- 
ganization were made by Dr Vimont and other members, the 
accuracy of which was fully confirmed by various anecdotes of 
their individual propensities, afterwards related by Mr Hynd- 
man. Dr Vimont communicated to the Society a plan for the 
modelling of a bust for phrenological purposes, upon a new and 
improved method. The principle aona by Dr Vimont will 
not only present to the student the form given to the cranium 
by the development of the brain contained within it, but also 
that of the brain itself, and the organs as they appear on its con- 
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volutions, when the skull is removed. The proceeds from the 
sale of this bust, the model of which Mr Behnes Burlowe v 
kindly undertook to present to the Society, Dr Vimont intends 
to be appropriated for the sinking of a die, from which a gold 
medal is to be struck, to be bestowed on the author of the most 
mf aig Essay on Phrenology. At a subsequent meeting, 
Edward Wright, M. D., President, in the chair; a paper by 
Mr J. B. Sedgwick was read, On the character of Humphrey, 
Duke of Gloucester,” Protector of England during the minority 
of Henry VI., illustrated by a cast of the skull of that prince, 
from the original . in his tomb at St Alban's, in the 
year 1701. The author dilated on the advantages to be derived 

om the science of Phrenology in its application to the study of 
history, viewing it as a method (whenever the means are pre- 
sexed) „ of establishing, with truth and accuracy, the degree of 
dependence to be placed on the assertions of the historian. IIe 
then gave a brief outline of the eventful life of the “ good 
duke,” introducing such facts and anecdotes as might best tend 
to elucidate his character, and afterwards comparing them with 
his cerebral organization, with which they were pronounced to 
be in strict accordance. The whole head was said to be larger 
than the average size, corresponding with his mental energy. 
The intellectual organs were exceedingly well developed, but 
the greatest proportional development was at the posterior-supe- 
rior, the posterior-lateral, and the posterior parts. The organs 
of Amativeness, Love of Approbation, Self-Esteem, Comba- 
tiveness, Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and Firmness, were all 
exceedingly large, especially the three latter, which were de- 
veloped to a degree seldom observed. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


9th July 1830.—At an extraordinary meeting of the Society, 
the following Report was received. After a lengthened debate, 
the recommendation was adopted by the Society, the Committee 
discharged, and the thanks of the Society voted to them. This 
resolution was carried by a majority. Mr William Scott, 
for himself and those who should adhere to him, protested 
against the resolution, for reasons to be afterwards given in. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 

„On 15th April, the Society approved of the suggestion of Sir 
George S. Mackenzie, to exclude Theology from de discussions 
of the Society, when an appeal to Nature cannot illustrate it; 
and appointed a Committee to prepare a law to give effect to 
this resolution. 

„The Committee having maturely considered the subject, 
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unanimously suggest to the Society, instead of enacting a law, 
to adopt the following recommendation :— 

“The Phrenological Society being, not a theological but a phi- 
losophical association, instituted specially for the purpose of in- 
vestigating the connexion which exists between the physical con- 
stitution of man and his internal feelings and perceptions, and 
thereby arriving at the true analysis of mind and philosophy of 
man, are desirous that their discussions should be el on 
philosophical principles only. By this they mean that the pre- 
mises of an argument should be facts observed in nature, and 
the conclusion inferences from these facts; while the controver- 
ters of any position or argument, should occupy themselves in 
shewing that the alleged facts have not been correctly observed, 
or that they do not logically authorize the conclusion drawn from 
them 


In following out, therefore, the Phrenological analysis of 
Mind to its metaphysical and ethical consequences, all appeal to 
the Sacred Scriptures authoritatively ought to be avoided, and 
the Society spared the polemical contention which arises from 
disagreement in interpretation among different denominations of 
Christians. In offermg this suggestion, the Committee trust 
the Society will join with them in avowing their deliberate con- 
viction, that natural truth, coming from the same author, will 
ever be found in harmony with the revealed Word of God, when 
both—but each in its own way and place—are rightly inter- 
preted and understood.” 

25th November 1830.—Mr Simpson read observations by him 
on Sir Walter Scott's Demonology. The following donations 
from Sir G. S. Mackenzie were presented; skulls of a dog, 
female otter, mole, cormorant, wood-pigeon, booby, Chinese 
kite, and two paroquets. Mr Combe gave an account of the 
progress of Phrenology in different quarters since the last meet- 
ing of the Society. ‘The Committee for providing suitable ac- 
commodation for the Society’s Museum, reported that the ac- 
commodation for it is at present inconvenient for classification 
and study, and that the collection is detached ; but that by en- 
gaging the two rooms adjoining the Hall in Clyde Street Lane, 
scope will be afforded for the popa arrangement of the collec- 
tion, and visitors enabled comfortably to examine the whole in 
a more instructive arrangement. The Committee’s report was 
approved of, and a subscription entered into to defray the ex- 
pense of fitting up the room with shelving, &c. 

gen December 1880.—General meeting for the election of 
Office-bearers.—The Rev. David Welsh, of St David’s, Glasgow, 
was unanimously re-elected President ; Mr H. O. Watson, and 
Mr W. A. F. Browne, were elected Vice-Presidents, in the 
room of Mr Combe and Mr Neill, who go out by rotation ; 
Mr Andrew Dun, and Mr Robert Ainslie jun., were elected 
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Councillors, in the placé of ‘Mr? Lyon. and Dr R. Hamilton; 
who go out by rotation ; Mr William Slate was elected Secre- 
ary,-instead of Mr William Scott, who resigned. The Society’s 
thanks-were voted to Mr Scott for his past services - 


ie a Meeting. — Mr: Simpson read a sketch of the life of 


James C. B. Hawkins, illustrative of a cast presented to the 
London Phrenological Society. Mr. Combe read‘a letter to him 
from the Secretary of the Manchester Phrenological Society, 
relative to the organ of Weight. . Mr William Scott, H. E. I. C. S., 
and Mr John Steele, sculptor, 40, Northumberland Street, were 
admitted Ordinary Members. ee ee ack 
20th January 1831.—Mr W. A. F. Browne read an account 
of experiments performed by Monsieur J. Bouillaud, member 
of the Royal Academy of Medicine, Paris, proving that the an- 
terior lobes of the brain are the stat of the intellectual powers. 
A letter was read from Mr Thomas Dalton, editor of the Patriot 
and Farmer’s Monitor, Kingston, Upper Canada, accompanying 
a donation of the very thick skull of Beaver, a man who co- 


babited with his daughter, and subsequently murdered her. 


NOTICES. 


Loxponx.—A course of Lectures on Phrenology is in progress at the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, London. 

Epinsurcu.—Mr Combe devotes one hour a-week to the practical in- 
struction of the individuals attending his Lectures this season. They are 
taught to observe the organs, and draw inferences for themselves ; w ex- 
cites great interest, and produces, along with a thorough perception of the 
truth of Phrenology, the ability of practically applying it. 

Yanmourtu.—Mr Cox has lectured on Phrenology here. 

FPAnIs.— Arrangements are making for the formation of a Phrenological 
Society here, with the view of purchasing Dr Gall’s collection. : 

Tue PRENOLOGI CAL SOCIETY at SIDNEY has n to lecture. The 
Lecturer, in his first Discourse, stated, that “ Phrenology went no farther 
than to shew, what cannot be denied, that the mind, in our present state, 
cannot hold intercourse with the visible objects of the material organ. 
Hobart Town Courier. oe 

Mancuesren.—-A Phrenological Society has been instituted here—The 

per read to the Society on 26th November (830, by Mr R. E., will appear 

our next Number. 

We have not succeeded in reducing the Essay on Measurements, sent us 
by our valued Correspondent near "Sheffield, into such a form as would suit 
the Journal, and are, therefore, compelled to omit it. 

Ideality and Language are displayed in „ Extracts from a Phrenologist’s 
Sketch Book; but there is too great a want of definite philosophical ideas 
for publication: 7 

he paper of ANnTIPRECOCIAN on Infant Schools, with an answer to it, 
will ap in our next Number. 

The University of Göttingen lately ordered and obtained a complete set of 
the Phrenological Journal. ‘The British Museum also, after having neglected 
for eight years to ask for the copy which by law they were entitled to demand, 
at last required it; but too late. The complete sets were exhausted, and 
they got only the last volume. No. V. is required to complete more seta, 
and we again offer full price for any of it. 

A second edition of Daily of Duties,—Organic, Moral, Religious, 
and Intellectual, has been published. 
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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE OF THE DIGESTIVE, 
NERVOUS, AND SANGUIFEROUS SYSTEMS. 


Diers rio is the means by which aliment is communicated to 
the body. Food digested in the stomach then passes into the in- 
testines, is converted into chyle, taken up by the lacteal absor- 
bent vessels, and poured into subclavian vein near the heart: it is 
mixed with the blood returning from the body; it is then traus- 
mitted through the lungs, then to the heart, and then to the body. 

The blood furnishes the substances of the body, deposits 
fibre, nerve, bone, &c.; it stimulates them to perform their 
functions. When a part is called into action, blood rushes into 
it and gives it vigour. When the blood is ill nourished, owing 
to imperfect digestion, bad food, or food deficient in quantity, 
a painful want, craving, or vacuity, is experienced all over the 
body, accompanied by feeble action, and a low condition of all 
the functions. When the blood is too abundant, oppression 
of the system from repletion is the result. ‘The nerves and 
brain are supplied with bloodvessels, and become active by its 
stimulus. en a nerve is deprived of its supply of blood, it 
becomes insensible. This is exemplified when a nerve of the arm 
or leg sleeps, as it is called: this results from the nerve not be- 
ing supplied with blood ; the tingling sensation dn recovering is 
the blood rushing in. The brain, as organ of the Hier i is 
equally dependent as all the other organs on the blood for sti- 
mulus and nourishment ; and hence the languor and mental de- 
pression which are experienced from stomach complaints and 


farther, the blood requires not only the elements supplied by 
food, but aleo those supplied by air, to fit it for the purposes of 
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life. This is accomplished by means of the lungs, which con- 
sist of a tissue of bloodvessels and air-cells. The whole blood 
passes through them every three minutes. The change which 
the blood undergoes in the lungs is very important. It is of a 
dark colour when it enters them; it gives off carbon to the air, 
and receives from it oxygen. It then becomes of a bright red 
colour. The change produced on the air by respiration shews 
the importance of the operation performed by the lungs. Oxy- 
gen is that kind of air which supports combustion, enters into 
combination with various bases in forming acids, and which per- 
forms a great part in the economy of nature. It is indispensable 
to the vitality of the blood. If the air supplied to the lungs is 
deficient in oxygen, the blood does not undergo the changes de- 
noted externaliy by change of its colour. When it goes to the 
heart in this state, it does not stimulate the heart to contract 
with vigour. When the heart does not contract with vigour, 
the brain, stomach, nerves, muscles, in short, tbe whole body, 
is stinted in its supply of necessary stimulus, and feeble mental 
manifestations an bed action are the result. 

The external atmosphere, in its free and uncontaminated 
condition, contains the requisite portion of oxygen for vivifying 
the blood ia the most beneficial manner. The necessities of the 
blood and the atmosphere are nicely adapted to each other; for 
if the proportion of oxygen be diminished, the vitalizing power 
of the air is decreased, and life becomes feeble ; if the propor- 
tion of oxygen be greatly increased, the blood is not benefited 
in proportion, but is over-stimulated, and rendered less salutary 
in its action on the body. To preserve the blood, therefore, in 
the best condition, it is essentially necessary that breathing be 
performed in an atmosphere as much in the pure and natural 


state as Possible. 
But the proportions of gases in the atmosphere are liable to 
variation from different causes. The quantity of carbonic acid 
is increased by combustion, by fermentation, by the breath- 
ee of animals; and so fatal is carbonic acid gas to life, that 
one-tenth part of it mixed with the atmospheric air will pro- 
duce death. ' 
Hence if we sleep in an apartment in which coals or wood 
have been burning, without the carbonic acid gas produced by 
the combustion being carried off by the chimney, death may 
ensue. If we sit in a ball-room or crowded theatre, in which a 
hundred lamps are consuming oxygen, and pouring out carbo- 
nit acid gas into the atmosphere, and a thousand pair of lungs 
are performing a similar operation, we shall breathe a vitiated 
atmosphere, that is, air in which the proportion of oxygen ne- 
cessary for vitalizing the blood is; not present; the blood m con- 
sequence will pass into the heart imperfectly purified and vivi- 
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fied, it will give a feeble stimulus to the heart, the heart will 
contract feebly, the blood will be conveyed to the brain and 
other portions of the body deficient both in quality and quan- 
tity, mental and bodily languor and depression will ensue, and 
next day we shall feel feeble, inanimate, and wretched ; because 
then the whole frame is suffering from the irrational treatment 
of the previous evening. 

Dr Holland has recently written an ingenious work on the 
effects of respiration. In removing irritation, in vivifying the 
brain and body, and in exhilarating mind, a free and vigorous 
respiration is an efficient agent. hen children cry, they ex- 
ercise the lungs. In grief, when we weep, we do the same. 
The whole system is relieved. Silent sorrow kills. 

Let us next inquire into the influence of the nervous system. 
On examining the spinal marrow, we find it to be a large 
nervous cord, giving out nerves at every part, rawifying all 
over the body; and we see a variety of nerves descending 
directly from the brain and ramifying on the throat, lungs, 
stomach, diaphragm, and other parts. Now, the office of some 
of these is to convey motion; of others, to convey sensation ; 
and of a great number to convey a certain stimulus, the nature 
of which is not known, but which is indispensable to life and 
action in every part of the body. Nervous stimulus is as ne- 
cesaary to vitality as supply of blood. The bloodvessels of a 
palsied limb begin to diminish shortly after the attack ; its sup- 
ply of blood lessens as its power sinks; emaciation keeps pace 
with impaired sensibility, and mortification is not unfrequently 
the consequence of a paralyzed arala e Physio: 


, P. 79. 
e great 5 of the nervous influence to the healthy 
action of the body is illustrated by many facts. If ve are just 
sitting down to table with a healthy appetite, and in the near 
prospect of enjoying a good dinner, sien a severe calamity or 
some distressing accident is announced to us, appetite fails, food 
becomes loathsome, or, if we proceed with our meal, all relish 
is gone, and digestion is very imperfectly performed. These 
is no doubt that the physiological cause of this . is, that 
the bad news excite into vivid action the organs in the brain, ray 
Cautiousness, Benevolence, Adhesiveness, or Acquisitiveness if 
loss of property is concerned; and this extra excitement at- 
tracts, as it were, the nervous stimulus and blood to the organs 
80 excited, disturbing the supply to the organs of iration 
and digestion, which ought then to have received an additional 
Supply. It has been maintained by some physiologists, that 


stomach receives a direct nervous stimulus from the brain, 


without which it does not digest. Dr Holland has lately main: . 


tained that the nervous stimulus is communicated by a branch. 
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of the 8th pair of nerves directly to the lungs; that the conse- 
quence of mental agitation ad depression is to diminish the 
supply of nervous energy sent to them, in consequence of which 
they act feebly, become overloaded with blood, producing op- 
ression at the chest and heart; and that it is the want of good 

Blood in abundant quantity in the substance of the stomach 
which is the cause of the indigestion accompanying mental 
anxiety. : 

Be the nervous influence communicated directly from the brain 
to the stomach, or directly from the brain to the lungs, and thence 
to the stomach, the main fact is certain and indisputable, that 
every painful affection of the brain does, by means of the nerves, 
affect the action of the lungs, heart, stomach, and all other pe 
of the body, lowers their action, and impairs the powers of life. 
Hence great and silent grief is accompanied with constant pain- 
ful action in the brain; the nervous influence which ought to 
stimulate the lungs, heart or stomach, is impaired or withheld ; 
their functions languish; they are overloaded with ill- fed and 
ill-vivified blood, and a broken heart is no metaphor, if we sub- 
stitute the word function for substance, that is, the function of 
the heart is broken, and the whole system pines under the im- 
paired action of its vital organs, till death may at Jast ensue. 

How obvious do these facts render the relief afforded in cases 
of mental depression by change of scene and exercise! Change 
of scene and company force other organs of the brain into ac- 
tion, and thus relieve those that were the seat of sorrow; exer- 
cise causes the lungs to act, and their action improves the vita- 
lity of the blood; the improved vitality of the blood stimulates 
the heart, the stomach, the brain, and the whole system ; appe- 
tite returns, the spirits rise, and mental and bodily vigour re- 
appear. 
Mr Bell mentions that the nerves, if not exercised, become 
less firm, and more watery in texture and appearance; when 
they are inactive, a low tone of energy pervades the system ; 
sad when too active, excessive excitability and sensibility are 
the results. The individual is then agitated all over by the 
slightest impressions from without, respiration is troubled, mo- 
tion is difficult and unsteady, while internally feelings and 
baa a flit through the mind with ungoverned vivacity and 
rapidity, feeble yet harassing, apparently of great import, and 
yet ending in nothing. In debility of the nervous sys- 
tem, including the brain, is synonymous with disorder of every 
function of body and mind, and is attended with every form of 
misery which a human being can endure and yet live. 
The nervous and circulating systems are the great fountains 
of life and action; and the bones and muscles are, as it were, the 
substratum for supporting them and allowing their action. The 
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‘jones are the pillars of the system. When the individual ne- 

ts exercise, and allows the blood to be imperfectly nourished, 

bones suffer in the general deterioration of the system. 
They become smooth, soft, feeble, and incapable of great resist- 
ance. When,‘on the other hand, the whole system is kept in 
the full play of health, vigour, and alacrity, the bones are firm, 
compact, hard, and capable of sustaining great efforts, and offer- 
ing t resistance. 

The muscular system is subject to the same laws. It is the 
instrument of all motion, voluntary and involuntary, and all 
active power depends on its health condition. Muscles are 
nourished by blood, and stimulated by nerves; they therefore 
partake of the general condition of those systems: but, in addi- 
tion, in every act which they perform they draw to them an in. 
creased quantity of blood and nervous stimulus ; so that, if never 
exercised, or rarely exercised, they sink in vigour from deficient 
supply both of blood and nervous energy, and, if exercised duly, 
they acquire additional strength by increased supplies of those 
principles of vitality. . 

A highly important physiological law here presents itself. 
Every part of the system, when exercised, attracts to the organs 
employed an increased supply of blood and nervous energy. 
Hence if we exercise the mind vigorously, and allow the body 
to rest, we attract an extra supply. of blood and nervous ene 
to the brain, and subtract from the just proportion which ought 
to be sent to the muscles, lungs, digestive organs, and heart. 
The consequence of this system, if persevered in, will be exalta- 
tion of the cerebral and mental functions, and debility of all the 
corporeal functions. From the dependence of the brain on the 
latter, after a short time, the brain will be involved in the dis- 
order, and feebleness of mind will be the sequence to impaired 
vitality in the corporeal functions. 

If, on the other hand, we constantly exercise the muscles in 
hard labour, and rarely exercise. the mind, the constant ten- 
dency of the blood and nervous energy. will be towards the 
mere substratum of man, to his bones and muscles; be will ac- 
quire t strength in them, but his brain being unexercised, 
and left deficient in relative supply of blood and nervous energy, 
he will think and feel feebly. He will, in short, resemble a 
horse : it has a small brain in relation to its muscular system, 
compared with man; it is therefore muscular and a beast of 
burden, but not capable of much mental exertion. Man treated 
in the same way becomes capable of enduring vast fatigue ; but 
he becomes also obtuse in intellect, dull in feeling, and descends. 
from his condition of a moral and rational being to that of a 
labouring animal. These are not speculative ideas, but practi- 


cal principles. It is on them that the physician acts when, in 
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cases of over mental excitement, he orders the patient to undergo 

muscular exertion in the air. This reduces the ac- 
tion of the brain. We all feel “that after a very long walk we 
cannot think with success. The soldier of the 7lst Regiment 
who wrote his life said, that by constant marching and exposure 
to the air he became a fighting machine, and ceased to think and 


While, therefore, the brain and nervous system cannot be 
maintained in activity without the due exercise of the bones and 
muscles, and while the over excitement of the brain brings dis- 
order upon the bones and muscular system, it is equally certain 
that over exercise of the muscular system impairs the functions 
of the brain, and renders it unfit to manifest with full success 
the moral and intellectual faculties, which constitute the chief 
glory of man. 

inally, The absorbent vessels and skin remove the waste 
matter from the body, and they perform their functions with 
success only when the blood and nervous systems are in healthy 
action, and when the whole system is duly exercised and preserved 
in a condition befitting its nature ; in other words, cleanliness and 
moderate temperature, in addition to exercise, are essential to 
the due execution of these functions. If they are not duly exe- 
cuted, the general system gets loaded with impurities, and im- 
po by superfluous matter. A 5 tooth, if the caries , 
absorbed, will derange the whole functions of the body. 
These laws of our constitution are admirably adapted to our 
circumstances on earth. We are gifted with many high and 
noble powers of thinking and of sentiment, which are in this 
world in close dependance on our bodily frame. If we exercise 
them duly, we promote directly the growth, nutrition, and 
health of the whole system, and at the same time experience the 
highest mental gratification of which a human being is suscep- 
tible, viz. that of having fulfilled the end and object of our be- 
ing in the active discharge of our duties to God, to our fellow- 
men, and to ourselves. If we neglect them, or deprive them of 
their objects, we weaken the organization, give rise to distressing 
diseases, and at the same time experience the bitterest feelings 
that can afflict humanity—ennui and melancholy. The har- 
mony thus shewn to exist between the moral and physical world 
is but another proof of the numerous inducements to that right 
conduct and activity, in pursuing which the Creator had evi- 
dently destined us to find terrestrial happiness and comfort. 
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ARTICLE II. 


CASE OF MENTAL DERANGEMENT, ACCOMPANIED BT 
CEREBRAL DISEASE. 


` 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGIOCAL JOURNAL. 


Sin,—If you think that the following case possesses sufficient 
interest for insertion in your Journal, it is very much at your 
service. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Forses F. FAVvRL ., M. D. 
Sheffield, December 15. 1830. 


I wave perused with much pleasure the esssays which have 
appeared in your Journal, on the causes of mental derange- 
ment, from the pen of Dr A. Combe ; and since I conceive that 
the following case, which occurred in my own „ only a 
short time ago, affords an excellent illustration of the principles 
which he has laid down, and shews as clearly as an individual 
case can, the dependence of diseases of the mind on disease 
of the brain, and the power which moral causes occasionally 
have in exciting such diseases, I have been induced, at the 
suggestion of my friend Dr Holland, to transmit to you the par- 


On the 18th of October 1830, I was requested to visit Mrs 
M., who I had some months before attended on account of a 
small scrofulous ulcer on the great toe. When I called upon 
her I was surprised at her altered appearance; she had now a 
vacant stare, and a dejected look, which were by no means usual 
to her; and although she knew me, and correctly answered all 
the questions which I put to her, still it was evident, both from 
her appearance and manner, that her mind was “ ill at ease.” 
She made use only of monosyllables, denied the existence of any 
pain, and was adverse to even the slightest exertion. Her pulse 
was regular at about eighty,—she slept well at night,—the ap. 
petite was good, and all the various excretions were regularly 
performed. I understood from the friends that she had been in 
this state for three or four months; but in consequence of her 
making no complaint, they thought that she was merely “ low 
spirited,” and therefore they had neglected procuring medical 
advice. They said that they were not aware of any cause which 
could be assigned, sufficient to account for her present condition ; 
but they thought that it must have been occasioned by the toe, 
to which I have already referred. Not being satisfied, however, 
with the information which I could obtain tom her immediate 
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connexions, I questioned her neighbours as to their knowledge 
of any thing which had, within the last few months, caused Mrs 
M. much mental inquietude. 

From this source I learned, that for the last six months Mr 
and Mrs M. had not lived happily together; she had taken a 
strong dislike to some children of his which he had by a former 
marriage, and which she now wished him to send elsewhere; to 
this he very reasonably objected, and frequent quarrels and 
great domestic infelicity had been the consequence. From the 
8y. s and history of the case, I was of opinion that much 
good was not to be expected from medicine; I therefore laid 

wn such rules for exercise, society, &c. as I thought should 
be observed, and I determined to watch its p 

On the 19th and 20th she appeared to be in the same state, 
except that she had now a greater aversion to exercise; and on 
the latter day I could not procure from her any answer to the 
questions which I thought it right to propose. Her friends 
said, that she continued to eat, drink, and sleep well, but that 
during the whole day she would sit in a corner and take no 
notice of whatsoever was going on in the house. It was on the 
22d that I happened to call during dinner time, and I shall not 
soon forget her appearance on that occasion. She was set near 
the table, whilst bee husband was carving a fowl, and as soon as 
he had taken off a leg, she immediately seized it, tore it to 
tatters with her fingers, and filled her mouth with the flesh, 
which she continued masticating for nearly a quarter of an hour. 
I staid with her for a conadevible time, asked her various ques- 
tions about herself, the fowl, her friends, &c. but all to no pur- 
pose, she would not allow a syllable to escape her. She had 
this day a large blister put down the nape of her neck, and 
reaching down betwixt her shoulders. On the 23d I saw 
her again, she was now very unwell and in bed,—her pulse 
had risen from 80 to upwards of 100,—her skin was hot, and the 
bowels had not been moved since the 21st. She would not allow 
me to see her tongue, and when I attempted a second time to 
feel her pulse, she made considerable resistance. I asked her if 
she had pain in her head, but I obtained no answer, and she 
continued tqmtake no notice of whatever was done by the by- 
standers. Had I been ever so anxious to have had recourse to 
venesection, it would have been impossible to have performed 
the operation, from the manner in which she kept the fore- 
arm bent upon the humerus. She had a number of leeches 
applies to the temples and forehead. A purging draught was 
ordered to be given immediately, and a mixture with cam- 
phor and aq: ammon. acet. every three hours. I saw her the 
next day, the 24th. She had passed a restless night, her pulse 
was beating 130 strokesi n a minute. The bowels had been 
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freely moved, but they had not been able to give her more than 
one dose of the mixture. She would now answer me any ques- 
tion which I put to her, and complained of pain in the head. 
An additional number of leeches were applied to the temples, 
and cold cloths to the forehead. She died in the evening. On 
the following day, I obtained permission to open her head, which 
I did in the presence of my friends Dr Holland and Mr Gregory. 
There was nothing particular to be observed on the dura mater 
nor in the sinuses; but on the outer covering being removed, 
we . very evident traces of inflammatory action in the 
arachnoid membrane, which was opaque and redder, with depo- 
sitions of coagulable lymph. But the most interesting and im- 
portant appearance was in the brain itself,—the whole of the an- 
terior lobe was in a state of disorganization, presenting an un- 
natural greyish aspect; and the cerebral substance itself was so 
soft, that even the slightest touch was sufficient to destroy it. 
It is impossible to give an accurate description of it by words, 
but it has never fallen to my lot, it had never fallen to the 
lot of either of my friends, to witness such extensive mischief. 
But it was most interesting to observe, that the discase was en- 
tirely confined to the anterior lobes ; all the rest of the brain and 
cerebellum, from the fissure of Sylvius backward, being quite 
healthy, and as firm as any brain I ever dissected. 

Now, how far do the appearances which we observed on dis- 
section throw light upon the case? It appears to me clear, that 
the disease in the anterior lobes was not the consequence of any 
general inflammatory action in the brain,—else why was not 
the brain more extensively diseased ? It was unconnected with 
the affection of the arachnoid, because the arachnoid presented 
similar appearances in every part of its extent ; and the inflam- 
matory affection of this membrane (which was the immediate 
cause of death) did not commence, I apprehend, till the 
28d, whereas she had been labouring under disease for several 
months previously. Is it not most reasonable to consider that 
the unhappy differences which occurred in the family were the 
cause of the appearances which we observed in the anterior lobes 
of the brain; and that the effect of this was the state of mental 
alienation, in which she existed for the last several months of 
her life? 
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ARTICLE III. 


ON THE FUNCTIONS OF THE ORGAN OF WEIGHT. Read to 
the Manchester Phrenological Society, on 26th November 1880, by Mr 
RIcnAnD Epmowpston. 


Tus object of this paper is to draw attention to the organ of 
Weight, marked No. 22 in the Edinburgh casts, and to mention 
some observations recently made by my brother and myself. 
Mr Combe, in his System of Phrenology, states the special func- 
tion of this organ to be the power of judging of momentum, 
specific gravity and resistance ; but we are inclined to think, and 
our own observations justify us in presuming, that there is 
another attribute or quality in bodies which has been overlooked, 
and one which this organ maar ge takes cognizance of. It is 
the perception of the position of objects, relative to their centre 
of gravity. Take, for example, the spire of a church or the 
chimney of a factory, and examine it phrenologically. Indivi- 
duality perceives its existence, Form its shape, Size the quan- 
tity of space occupied by it. Now, according to the old idea, 
we are either at a non-plus, or we must pass over the function 
of weight altogether. The chimney and the steeple are at rest, 
and we must ascertain of what materials they are composed, 
before we can guess of what specific gravity they may be. As 
anatomy, however, informs us, that the optic nerve is as inti- 
mately connected with this organ as with any of its neighbours, 
it must in its functions be equally connected with vision or 
simple perceptions; and this is the fact, as far as my own 
observations have extended. Let us again take the tall chim- 
ney as an example.; Individuality per its existence; 
Form its shape; Size the quantity of space occupied by it; 
Weight its position to or from its centre of gravity,—that 
is, whether it stands perpendicular or otherwise; Colour per- 
ceives its hues and tints, and so on. Here all is beauty and 
harmony, and in perfect consistency with the rest of the science. 
The nature of the evidence in support of this view of the sub- 
ject will be found quite conclusive to any unprejudiced mind, 
and it is attainable by the most careful observer. It is as follows: 
— Persons with the organ of Weight large instantly perceive the 
slightest inclination of an object, from perpendicularity, &c., 
in whatsoever degrees and proportions the rest of their percep- 
tive organs may be developed. On the other hand, persons de- 
ficient in this organ are utterly unable to detect a slight devia- 
tion from the perpendicular, &c., however large the neighbouring 
organs may be. One out of many examples of each case must 
for the present suffice. A tleman of this town, who is no 
mechanic himself, but N a number of mechanies under 
him, possesses the organ in question very large, and he bas fre- 
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quently detected errors of this kind, when they have been so 
very slight, that the workmen themselves have disputed his 
judgment, and nothing but proof could convince them of their 
error. Order and Colour are both small in his head; Form and 
Size are large, and Weight, as before stated, very large. 

A mason, residing in the country, who is deficient in this 
organ, is totally unable to perceive a very considerable deviation 
from perpendicular. He is, when he uses the plumb-line, a very 
excellent workman, but not at all to be depended upon for cor- 
rectness when working without it. His Form, Size, and Order 
are large. This evidence is sufficient for my present purpose, 
for observation will furnish you with abundance. You will see 
some-sign painters and landscape-drawers who will instantly, 
and without the least difficulty, strike their lines with astonish- 
ing correctness, and these you will find to possess the organ of 
Weight large. Others you will find unable to perform this; and 
if you come to examine their work, suppose it be letters on a 
sigu-board, if you have this organ large, you will see one 
which ought to have been . inclining to the right 
hand, and another to the left, in awkward confusion. These 
you will find deficient in the organ under consideration. Again, 
we are told in phrenological works, that a diseased affection of 
this organ unfits the patient for perception of position ; floors and 
ceilings appear in inclined positions, perpendicularly at other 
angles; &c., and this is strong evidence in favour of my argu- 
ment. Again, the view now offered agrees perfectly with our 
feelings, as the Pores of form and size agrees with our feel- 
ings of form and size. For instance, if we close our eyes and ex- 
amine by the hands any upright or inclined body, the impres. 
sion left on the mind will exactly agree with our perception of 
the body throngh our vision. Thus we have a perception and 
a feeling of position in the same way as we have a perception 
and feeling of form and size. 

There is another, and perhaps the most! important, view in 
which this argument may be examined, viz. its relation to the 
fact made known to us by anatomy, of the inverted position in 
which objects are reflected ; a satisfactory explanation of which 
phenomenon has never been offered. I am confident that Phre- 
nology will some way or other offer a correct and philosophical 
elucidation of this hitherto mysterious fact; and I have little 
doubt that the organ in question will eventually be found inti- 
mately connected with it; for if, as evidence proves, a person 
deficient in this convolution of the brain, is, 8 85 that defi- 
ciency, rendered incapable of correctly perceiving the relative 
prae of objects from or to their centre of gravity, we may, 

think, safely conclude, that a total 3 of 115 ogan would 
utterly incapacitate for perception o ition al ther; and 
if so, 8 final this organ of high N as the rectifier of 
our vision relative to position of all bodies or objects whatsoev - 
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ARTICLE IV. 
ON INFANT SCHOOLS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sin, 


"Tiers is in Phrenology so much sound doctrine, and it has 
all along been expounded with so much candour, temper, and 
capacity, that it is with great hesitation I venture to dissent 
from any of the theorems propounded by its propagators; but 
whenever I read an article wherein Infant Schools are eulogized, 
I feel as if treading upon holy ground with unhallowed feet. 
The link which connects parents with children appears to me 
too sacred to be made the subject of experiment. I admit, that 
from the earliest period, we are susceptible of impressions which 
may ultimately be attended by the very best or the very worst 
co uences, and that, therefore, unremitting attention is re- 
quired ; but if parents cannot be intrusted with this department, 
I do not see that much can be expected from hirelings. What 
may be effected by such an enthusiastic and gifted individual 
as Mr Wilderspin, is hardly worthy of consideration ;—the ques- 
tion is, how will the system work when consigned to ordinar 

mortals? The natural tendency is, I think, to deracinate both 
parental and filial affection. When children do not look up to 
their parents, they cannot be said to have a home, the most 
comfortable of all considerations; if no home, there can be no 
country ; if no country, then no patriotism. J know it has been 


said, that great men are of no country; but this refers to the 


man of the million, and it is only of the million that I am speak- 
ing. Again, when parents get rid of their children while they 
are yet in a helpless state, will not the tie be proportionally 
slackened ; and will they not thus be prepared for being trans- 
ferred to work-shops, as so many mere implements hired out for 
the benefit of the parents? It astonishes me that. you, who so 
feelingly and justly expose the abominable practice of employ- 
ing so many youths in eternal attendance upon stupifying and 
stifling machinery, should so strenuously advocate the cause of 
infant schools, which appear to me as part and parcel of the 
same system; but to be sure, if life is to be spent in working 
15 hours out of every 24, the other 9 are quite little enough for 
eating and sleeping; consequently any education which would 
induce thinking, would be worse than none; and therefore it is 
perhaps as well to have them converted into puppets as soon as 
possible; and for this purpose infant schools are exceedingly 
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well adapted. The laws and constitutions of the fraternity or 
caste to which they may be attached can be readily acquired 
without any cessation of labour. ‘To most children, the bare 
idea of a school, and every thing belonging to it, inspires a kind 
of horror; and why torment them before the time? The vile 
school bell’s appalling knell has rung in my ears for more than 
half a century; and as for the notion of instructing children to 
be happy by square and rule, and that they shall all be ready 
to embrace the same kind of amusement, at the same instant, 
at the signal given by the master, I suspect it will make more 
merriment to readers than pupils. I do not say with Cobbet, 
that boys should learn nothing but fishing and fowling till they 
are thirteen, but surely five is early enough for the infliction of 
tasks. Whatever is got by rote is seldom more thought of,— 
how many, even to the ad of their lives, take into considera- 
tion the meaning of the ready made questions and answers in the 
common catechisms ? and what merit can any one have in blind! 
adopting the opinions of masters, who have themselves, in all 
probabil received them without examination, or it may be 
contrary to the dictates of their own reason? I have no doubt, 
that the organs of the mind, as well as those of the body, are 
strengthened and improved by p exercise, in proper season ; 
but it is admitted, that those of the intellect do not attain ma- 
turity in general before the age of twenty, and upon them every 
thing depends. Excepting, therefore, a ready use of letters and 
figures, as far as they may be used without thinking, I see not 
the meaning of all this fashionable haste. Is there no truth in 
the adage, “ soon ripe soon rotten ?” and are we sure that this 
dilemma may not be induced artificially ? May not the mental 
organs, as well as those of the body, be stinted by too early 
exertion ? Upon the whole, one infant school in a county might 
perhaps be tolerated ; but the pupils, I think, should be restrict- 
ed to orphans, or the children of parents who have been con- 
victed of palpable malpractices, or, since it must be so, those 
destined to become implements and utensils in manufactories. 
But I may have been warpt by what I saw and suffered from 
five to fifteen, when attempting to learn what I could neither 
comprehend nor remember ; and these may be only the captious 
reveries of an irritable superannuated 
ANTIPRECOCIAN. 


We are induced to give a place to the foregoing letter, because 
it has the merit of containing, in a few words, all the current 
and prima facie objections on which the prejudices against in- 
fant schools are founded ;—prejudices, however, which are fast 
giving way to information as to what infant education essentially 
18, a, above all, to the advantage of actually seeing the system 
m operation. í 
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perhaps as well to have them converted into puppets as soon as 
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well adapted. The laws and constitutions of the fraternity or 
caste to which they may be attached can be readily acquired 
without any cessation of labour. To most children, the bare 
idea of a e and every thing belonging to it, inspires a kind 
of horror; and why torment them before the time? The vile 
school bell’s appalling knell has rung in my ears for more than 
half a century; and as for the notion of instructing children to 
be happy by square and rule, and that they shall all be ready 
to embrace the same kind of amusement, at the same instant, 
at the signal given by the master, I suspect it will make more 
merriment to readers than pupils. I do not say with Cobbet, 
that boys should learn nothing but fishing and fowling till they 
are thirteen, but surely five is early enough for the infliction of 
tasks. Whatever is got by rote is seldom more thought of,— 
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tion the meaning of the ready made questions and answers in the 
common catechisms ? and what merit can any one have in blindl 
adopting the opinions of masters, who have themselves, in all 
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strengthened and improved by proper exercise, in proper season ; 
but it is admitted, that those of the intellect do not attain ma- 
turity in general before the age of twenty, and upon them every 
thing depends. Excepting, therefore, a ready use of letters and 
figures, as far as they may be used without thinking, I see not 
the meaning of all this fashionable haste. Is there no truth in 
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dilemma may not be induced artificially ? May not the mental 
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3 above all, to the advantage of actually seeing the system 
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We presume our correspondent has never seen a Wilderspin 
infant school ; but having read, as he confesses, a very full ana- 
lysis of the system in this Journal, and being moreover a phre- 
nologist, we cannot include him among the non-informed ; but 
ve do marvel at his entire misapprehension of what we flattered 

ourselves we had made sufficiently plain. 

As our correspondent has not been particular in the arrange- 
ment of his objections, we shall use the freedom to take them 
in the order that best suits our answer. 1st, The first which 
we shall notice is concentrated in his assumed signature. Ac- 
cording to him the infant school system is a hot-bed of precocity ; 
an unmeaning and hurtful haste to ripen what will be the sooner 
rotten, and a mere parrot-training, useless, and annoying course 
of tasking minds too young to reap any advantages, or even to 
comprehend what is taught. Our best answer would be an 
entreaty, that the imaginer of this objection would read again 
the long article in our 24th Number. It is there distinctly 
stated, that the infant mind has. feelings as well as intellectual 

wers, that education of the feelings, or, to speak phreno- 
ogically, the regulation of the propensities, and exercise of the 
moral sentiments,—on which the happiness of the individual and 
the welfare of society depend, infinitely more than on the high- 
est accomplishment merely e the paramount 
and primary object, and end of the infant school system. Again, 
it is distinctly laid down, that these feelings are incomparably 
more easily bent and moulded to good in infancy than in after 
years; and experience has shewn, that, in the vast majority of 
individuals, it is a matter of greater difficulty than there exists 
any known means in society to overcome after six years of age. 
To delay this, till the time when Antiprecocian would begin, 
would be to leave it out of education altogether, and this to the 
„heavy cost of society has been hitherto the ignorantly adopted 
alternative. 

While moral training is the primary object of infant schools, 
and, in respect of its only practicable period of life, requiring 
that the schools for it should be schools of infants, it has been 
found possible and advantageous to engraft upon that training 
an intellectual culture suited to the tender age of the pupils. 
No person could have read Mr Wilderspin’s book, or even our 

- own paper, but, above all, seen an infant school, and for one 
moment persisted in asserting that even the intellectual training 
is injudicious, premature, annoying to the children, and useless. 
It is applied on principles which Phrenology perfectly sanctions 
and advocates. The intellectual faculties—and aLi the intel- 
lectual faculties (not one or two, as in the schools of which An- 
tiprecocian speaks with such horrific reminiscence)—are mode- 
rately exercised, so as to produce amusement and not drudgery ; 
and, by being presented with their proper objects, they take 
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cognizance, and enjoy complete comprehension, of every thin, 
so presented. They ave uh e e than even of thant 
amusing study ; for it is given in brief portions; these portions 
themselves enlivened and varied with story, and song, and fun. 
The play-ground is the school at once of moral practice and 
healthful exercise, with the accessory accompaniments of clean- 
liness, and the rudiments of refinement. Antiprecocian must 
itively come to Edinburgh, and spend some hours in the 
ennel School ; and if the little bell which alternately summons 
between two and three hundred willing, happy creatures, from 
play in the yard, to play in the school-room, and vice versa, 
shall recall the fearful school-bell of his younger days, for one 
moment, to his memory, we will give up to him the controversy. 
We took the moral and intellectual advantages of infant edu- 
cation upon testimony before we saw it tried in Edinburgh; 
an undoubted testimony certainly, adducing the experience in 
England of fourteen years, with some hundred schools, and 
above 20,000 children; but the heart-improving spectacle we 
see in Edinburgh exceeds even the most sanguine anticipations 
which, as phrenologists, we formed of the direct exercise of the 
moral faculties, and the judicious preparatory training of the in- 
tellectual. We have not only witnessed in fall operation all we 
have stated, but we have seen what we are informed will be laid 
before the public in the forthcoming Report of the Edinburgh 
Society (the details of which we are therefore not at liberty to 
publish) on the one hand, a record kept by the master—not 
of his opinions, but of facts, the incidents and living events of 
the school, shewing in the children, and these of the lowest and 
most neglected classes, the practical operation of Benevolence, 
Truth, Justice, Honesty, Self-denial, Respect, and Attachment, 
to a degree which we have not had the happiness to see else- 
where exemplified, and, moreover, which is not to be attained by 
mere precept anywhere, and never after the tender age of our 
infant pupils. A visit to the school is the best mode of learning 
the intellectual benefits derived ; and no one, we are sure, ever 
left its door impressed with the idea of tasking, parroting, and 
cramming ; or with any other feeling than a conviction that the 
kind of knowledge communicated is the very best, and the most 
suitable to the infant mind ; and, if the visitor be a phrenologist, 
he can tell the reason. On the other hand, we have seen, what 
will also be made public, numerous letters from the ts, ex- 
pressed in the strongest terms of gratitude for the change made 
upon the dispositions, manners, and habits of their children, in 
the few months they have been at the Infant School; their obe- 
dience, tractableness, obligingness, truth, honesty, cleanliness, 
and cheerful happiness; their delight in school, from which it is 
a punishment to keep them, even when unwell; and their at- 
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tachment to the teacher, which seems most of all to, astonish the 
letter-writers, as it certainly must our correspondent. The 
teacher himself has informed ‘us, that he is watched by the 
children when he walks out, and has never less than ten or a 
dozen of them as volunteers at his heels; to the wonderment, 
loudly expressed, of the Irish women in the Westport and Grass- 
market. Antiprecocian must have read that love, not fèar, is the 
engine of the infant school system. ; 

d, These letters of the parents remind us of the next objec- 
tion of Anteprecocian, which we beg to notice ;—one so com- 
mon and so unreflecting, as—with great respect for him we say 
it—to sound in our ears as the very slang of the opposition to 
Infant Schools. They break, it seems, the hallowed bond which 
unites the parent and the child; they alienate the heart of the 
infant from its proper guardian, and take away from the latter 
all motive for parental solicitude; in short, to use our corres- 

dent’s more learned phrase, “ they deracinate both pagental 
and filial affection.” Before saying a word in the way of a priori 
argument, on this most important point, we again refer to what 
we have seen in these letters as the very best evidence of the 
working of the system inthis particular. The letters dwell with 
leasure upon the improvement perceived in the children in love 
for and concern about their parents. Obedience and obliging- 
ness are the every-day fruits of this improvement ;—for it is not 
only no eradication of the virtue which may have formerly. ex- 
isted, but the implanting of it not formerly existing; and there 
is that beautiful reaction,—so eloquently alluded to by the pre- 
sent Lord Advocate, in his never-to-be-forgotten speech at the 
formation of the Edinburgh Infant School Society,—which, 
through the affectionate influence of the child, insensibly reforms, 
and christianizes the parent. The result of the moral improve- 
ment of the children, and their more comfortable intercourse 
with their parents, brings necessarily an increase of the force of 
parental love,—in most instances naturally too strong for even 
waywardness and temper, and every childish repulsive habit to 
uer. Accordingly, the letters speak of the fact with grati- 
tude, that the children who used to be a nuisance at home, are 
now a pride and pleasure; and the parents look for their return 
from school as the most cheerful hour of the day. After this, 
it is surely superfluous to our readers, and not less so, we feel 
assured, to our correspondent, to point out the common extra- 
vagant overstretching of this objection of alienation of affection, 
when it is attributed to a separation for six hours in the day! 
There was and is as much separation in the old schools which 
Antiprecocian shudders at, and, at the same time, as a necessary 
uence of his argument, for there is no alternative, prefers. 

The chil dren are eighteen hours of the twenty-four with their 
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natural guardians, an ample time for them to reap all the bene- 
fit of their superior moral traming, for Antiprecocian has no 
choice but to hold it to be superior; and a not less ample time 
for the parents to recover daily the risked affections of their 
children, and exercise their own. But will any one pretend that 
parents in the lower classes are the best fitted to exercise their 
children in moral, religious, cleanly, and wholesome habits? 
‘Nay, are there any parents, even in the educated classes, who, 
committing, as they do, the moral training of their children to 
those enlighténed guides of infancy called nursery-maids, for a 
much longer time than the hours of an infant school, can say 
that they have time, and method, and means, for communicating 
moral improvement to the children, superior to what is done ac- 
cording to a system founded on the most philosophical princi- 
pes, and the most enlightened views of human nature—that of 

r Wilderspin! We can tell our correspondent that we, who 
happen ourselves to be parents, and who have paid some atten- 
tion to the principles of early moral education, have found that 
these cannot be regularly, systematically, and efficiently applied 
at home; that the grand element of numbers of a world in mi- 
niature, to exercise practically the social virtues, is wanting ; 
and that the mother cannot be permanently in the nursery, so 
that servants must be trusted; and I have accordingly availed 
myself of the establishment of that well-regulated systematic 
nursery (as Mr Jeffrey called it, with his usual felicity), an in- 
fant school, for the children of the middling orders, established 
in my neighbourhood ; and we send a little creature of three 
years old there for several hours every day. The mother has 
ample time to do her part, which the habits of the school only 
make more easy; and while we reap the benefit, we are en- 
abled and entitled to pity as well as deplore the prevalence of 
such an objection as this to infant education. 

Sdly, Our correspondent alleges that the talent, zeal, and en- 
thusiasm of a Wilderspin may produce some effect; but the 
system will die in the fradi of what he calls ordinary mortals. 

e answer, the fact contradicts this apa pee We have 
visited many infant schools in England, and more recently in 
Scotland, and have almost invariably met with teachers having 
all the zeal and enthusiasm, and much of the talent, of Mr Wil- 
derspin himself. I have visited at unexpected times, and never 
have surprised the machine moving heavily, the master careless, 
or the children listless and fatigued. It is the system itself 
which does this. It has obviously opened up a new field for 
the teachers of youth, which demands an entirely new character 
of labourers, and a character immeasurably superior to that of 
the old schoolmaster. The demand is rapidly supplied; it 
brings forth men of the gifts, and they are many, which are re. 
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uired; gifts, moreover, the very exercise of which is delight- 

ul, and therefore zealous and even enthusiastic. We have been 
amused with narratives of the confident and condescending ad- 
vance of applicants for these situations, on the strength of their 
being already schoolmasters, and accustomed to teach older 
children; and their prudent retreat when apprized of what the 
qualifications really are. But the qualified find in the occupa- 
tion that which so entirely suits their wishes, that there is no 
mistaking them when they come forward. We witnessed. a sin- 
gular instance of this, soon after the opening of the Edinburgh 
model school. A young man, of about nineteen years of age, 
the son of the building contractor, who had worked as a car- 
penter in the schoolhouse, very unconscious that the use it was 
to be put to was any thing more than a school, to which esta · 
blishment he no doubt attached the usual very humble ideas, no 
sooner witnessed the training under Mr Wilderspin, (which he 
had access to do by attending daily to finish work during the 
month it was proceeding), than his proper duty was observed 
not to proceed with all its usual des; ictal accuracy ; and it 
was soon found that his whole scul was in the Infant School. 
He soon mastered the system, by reading Mr Wilderspin’s 
book, and observing attentively his method in practice; learned 
all the airs and words of the songs; and, for his own recreation, 
opened a gratis school, of 30 or 40 children, in his own neigh- 
bourhood ; which he still continues to assemble after his work, 
every evening. The little creatures are all in waiting for him 
long before fe can join them; and he teaches them with a zeal 
of amateurship which would not discredit Mr John Wood him- 
self. We can predict that Infant Schools will cast the balance 
against the plane and the saw, and that this young man will yet 
be a pillar of the system. We look upon this as a piece of real 
evidence in support of all we have said on this head; and we 
are assured, that there prevails among well-educated youn 
men an ambition to become Infant School teachers, which of 
fice, from the nature and variety of qualifications required, and 
the number of faculties and feelings which the employment ob- 
viously exercises and gratifies, is felt to be, what it really is, 
something far more desirable than—what the same minds would 
never have thought of—ordinary school teaching. 

Last of all, our correspondent has gone to a very great dis- 
tance indeed to find another objection. He has most gratuitousl 
‘united, in the relation of cause and effect, infant education wit! 
infant slavery in manufactories ; in other words, the best adapt- 
ed instrument of benevolence for enlightening, mang and 
morally exalting the humbler classes, with the most effectual 
contrivance of selfishness and hard-heartedness for stupifying, 
brutalizing, and morally debasing them. Surely our corres. 
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ent has too much discrimination to allow his notions on this 

ead to be confused by the accidental fact, so honourable to Mr 
Owen of New Lanark, that the first infant school in Great Bri- 
tain was formed by him in his great manufactory . He will 


not confound so obvious a palliation of the evils so difficult to se- 


from manufactories, so palpable a counteraction of their 
miseries and degradations, with these miseries and degradations 
themselves. What did Mr Owen do but actually substitute for 
many of those hours which less kind-hearted, and more money- 
amassing manufacturers would have filled with toil, and waste 
of health and muscle, the same number of hours of easy and 
delightful knowledge, innocent and refined recreation, ait and 
exercise, and the practice of honesty and kindliness ! 

Will our correspondent, on reflection, persist in calling these 
two courses which are antipodes to each other,—the one in ac- 
cordance, and the other in jarring discord, with the purposes of 
Heaven in the creation of man, and the relations of his exist- 
ence, part and parcel of each other ;” or persevere in alleging 
that infant training is only a summary way of converting the 
yore into puppets, and fitting them foe fifteen hours debasing 

bour in the day? ‘This horrible crime, he must admit, is com- 
mitted quite unreservedly on victims who have had no infant 
school training. This last element is by no means necessary as 
a qualification for that variety of human suffering; for it is rife 
in manufactories where infant schools would be scouted, to An- 
tiprecocian’s heart’s content, as a most inconvenient hinderance 
to the fifteen-hours-a-day system; and, on the other hand, for 
that very reason, the oppression does not, because it cannot, ex- 
ist in those manufactories where infant schools are established. 

Had infant schools been connected de facto with West Indian 
Slavery, it would be the very same sort of mistake, to impute 
the horrible evils of Negro bondage to them. It has been pro- 
j already to establish infant schools in the Antilles; and 
1 know the fact, that when the friends of that measure in Lon- 
don stated, as a difficulty, that teachers would not be found to 
go to that climate, aont for enormous bribes, Mr Wilderspin, 
with the self-devotion of a genuine philanthropist, said, I am 
ready to go, and to devote the rest of my life to the education of 
Negro infants, and the training of masters for the extension of. 
the system!“ If any thing will fit a future generation of West 
Indian Negroes for the blessings of freedom, it would be the 
realization of that very plan. Come when it may, Mr Wilder- 
spin (we will pledge ourselves) is ready for what that unwearied 
and 8 benefactor of his species would exult in as the 


The improvements since by Mr Wilderspin are so great, as to make the 
Infant Schocl aystem, as now recognised, essentially his = 
H 
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highest of worldly behests; and in which, were but time vouch- 
safed, if not for the completion of the harvest, at least for the 
effectual sowing of the seed, he would cheerfully descend, before 
his hour, into that grave which European cupidity, cruelty, and 
crime have dug in those regions of danger and suffering, to in- 
-gulfph alike the slaves driver and the slave’s benefactor, —the 
trafficker in blood, and the self-devoted friend of humanity. 
No! Antiprecocian will not persist in arguing that relative evil 
can result from absolute good ; or that exalting the moral cha- 
acter, enlightening the intellect, and 5 actual hap- 
piness of the infant population, is only to fit them more effec- 
tually for the oppressor’s rod, in any mode of its application. 
` We have aps said more than enough ; but we feel more 
than the usua alight emotion which controversy calls up, when 
that idol of Phrenology, infant education, is attacked; espe- 
cially when it is attacked, as it has always been, by a priori ar- 
gument, arising, in the face of experience, out of preconceived 
notions, or those sudden and often wayward and conceited im- 
pressions which furnish so excessive a share of that shifting 
sandy basis on which what is called public opinion is erected ; 
and, what is worse, upon which the public practically act, to the 
incalculable obstruction of social improvement. Satisfied, as we 
are, that Infant Education, on Mr Wilderspin’s plan, is, and will 
in due time be, acknowledged to be one of the greatest practical 
blessings which modern improvement has offered to society; 
that it offers the only means (above all, worthy of attention, at 
this interesting crisis) for bestowing that moral as well as intel- 
lectual training which is to fit future generations of adults to 
exercise, honestly as well as wisely, the elective franchise in all 
probability about to be greatly extended in this nation, and 
therefore will and must receive the attention of an enlightened 
Government, we would suggest to Antiprecocian a candid and 
careful revision of his certainly hasty sentences of condemnation, 
and that with the phrenological views of human nature as his 
uide; and, above all, would appeal to his good sense, not to 
rash in acting upon his present opinions, in the way of pre- 
venting the establishment of a school or schools of the kind, 
whenever that blessing may appear likely to light upon any: 
place or places within the sphere of his influence. 
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ARTICLE V. 


SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 


Ax institution, called the Royal Lewes School of Industry, 
has lately been established at Lewes in Sussex, under the pa- 
tronage of Her Majesty. It is intended for the reception of 
boys and girls above six years of age, and its object is stated by 
the Committee to be, “ to continue the methods of instruction 
used at Infant Schools, to the children whose growth in years 
unfits them for those schools, and to provide the children, whose 
future lot is to live by labour, with a variety of useful occupa- 
tion, and, it is hoped, with a judicious alternation of works of 
head and hand ; convinced that habits of persevering industry 
are essential to the attainment of moral excellence.” 

This institution has been placed under the management of 
Mr and Mrs Till, whose remuneration is to be at the dis 
of the subscribers. A scale of remuneration to rise and fall 
with the number of scholars, is desired. . 

The hours of school will be from nine to twelve before din- 
ner, and from two to five after dinner. Whenever a piece of 
ground can be obtained ſor the practice of gardening, the hours 
of work will begin at seven, except in winter. Saturday will 
be a holiday. Children may bring their dinner to the shodli, 
and each child is expected to have a Testament. 

It is pro „ at first, to employ the girls on three after- 
noons of the week at needle making and mending the 
clothes of themselves, or of the subscribers; at knitting or net- 
ting, and making list-shoes. On one afiernoon, Mrs Till will 
take the girls by turns into her house, and shew them how to 
clean a house, and keep it in order: The boys are to be em- 
ployed in making baskets, learning the use of the thimble and 
awl, cleaning the shoes of themselves or of the subscribers, clean- 
ing knives and forks, and, as soon as possible, in cultivating a 

en. 
othe yment for each child is 2d. per week, besides 1d. for 
„pens and k; and each child will be credited with a small sum 
as an encouragement to industry, which will be fixed by the 
Committee for each article, or valuable service performed. 

Reading the Scriptures is to be taught for some portion of 
each day, which will constitute the whole religious instruction 
given; and we understand that the parents or the several reli- 
gious teachers by profession, are to have the choice of Sunday 
schools and places of worship, for the children of different per- 
suasions. 
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It is hardly necessary for us to say, that, as phrenologists, 
we regard Schools of Industry as a very important addition to 
the existing institutions for the education of the people, and 
that they have our hearty wishes for their success. At pre- 
sent,” as Melmoth well observes, * the entire circle of our ju- 
venile education is confined to words, while all the knowledge 
useful in real life, and all manner of facts, for the treasuring of 
which the youthful mind is so well adapted, have to be learned 
after our juvenile education is finished.” When Infant Schools 
and Schools of Industry become prevalent eee the coun- 


try, we hope to see the grounds of such a complaint in a great 
measure, Pr not. ane g to an end. 


ARTICLE VI. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


Tiene are two views of human nature, according to one of 
which Parliamentary Reform muet be a prodigious evil; while, 
according tu the other, it will be the harbinger of advantages of 
the utmost value to society. Phrenology enables us to form a 
judgment on the merits of these opposite prospects. 

If the great object of human existence on earth be to eat, 
drink, sleep, labour, amass wealth, and intrigue for power ; in 
short, if the lower propensities be essentially theteading faculties 
in human nature, and if the moral sentiments have been bestow- 
ed chiefly to restrain and regulate these, so as to prevent them 
from running into detrimental excesses; then the past and pre- 
sent state orty will be a fair representation of its future 
condition, and we have no authority for expecting higher mo- 
rality and greater felicity hereafter than have been exhibited in 
the past history of the world. 

According to this view, mankind will for ever remain divided 
into rich and poor; the doom of the poor will be ignorance, 
privation, and toil; and the enjoyment of the rich will be free- 
dom from the necessity of labour, and possession of the elegant 
luxuries of life. In such a state of things, the aim of the mass 
of the people must be limited to obtaining the means of subsist- 
ence. The idea of their attaining to the possession of wealth 
and leisure sufficient to enable them to cultivate and derive en- 
joyment from their moral and intellectual powers is 'necessaril 
excluded ; because the existence of the rich implies, that a large 
mass of human beines shall continue in the condition of poor. 
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Apa manufacturer, for a n 5 5 by r a 
of money, is in i e wealth produ the 
labour ‘of 8 9 operatives, who have eel the parts 
of animated machines; his great fortune is the reward of his 
superior talents, exerted in combining their efforts, and aiding 
them ‘by machinery. We do not say that he has done them in- 
justice; because, without his skill and capital, these indivi 
duals would probably have toiled im a less fertile field of their 
own; they would have been equally poor, while he would have 
been less rich. But our proposition is, that their poverty and 
ignorance are essential elements in his success; for if they had 
peme talents and knowledge equal to his, they would have 
the combinations among themselves, which he accom- 
plished, and divided the gains among their own numbers. They 
would have elevated themselves a little, and prevented him 
from raising himself so very highly above them. The same 
inciple applies to operatives of every class ; if the agricultural 
Eban on a farm of a thousand acres, had talents, capital, 
and morality, equal to those of the farmer who employs them, 
they could combine and cultivate the land for their joint behoof. 
If the menial servants of a great proprietor were equally intelli- 
gent, refined, and instructed with himself, they aid. not en- 
pese in the occupations in which they are now employed; and 
could not maintain that vast superiority in rank which he at 
present holds. 

These remarks are so trite, that we should be ashamed to state 
them ; they are, however, premises which lead to an important 
conclusion. According to this view of human nature, a continual 
struggle must exist among the different classes of society. Ig- 
norant operatives are the rude elements from which wealth may 
be extracted, by enlightened and talented individuals. They 
are the instruments by means of which the clever and ambi- 
tious may amass fortunes and enjoy luxury. They possess 
intellect sufficient to perceive their own condition, and to dis- 
cover that their sinews raise the food, fabricate the cloth, and 
rear the mansions by which the higher orders enjoy a far higher 
condition of existence than they do. Nevertheless, they are too 
ignorant, and their morality is too low, to enable them to act 
in concert, so as to create wealth by their spontaneous efforts, 
and to distribute it entirely and equitably among themselves. 
They are sufficiently intelligent to envy the rich, but not ade- 

ately so to becoming rich themselves. If we inquire why 
they de not combine and reap the whole fruits of their industry, 
the history of the establishments at Orbiston in Lanarkshire, 
aad of New Harmony in North America, by Mr Owen and his 
followers, enables us to answer the question. These were found- 
ed on the principle of co-operation, and division of the produce 
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among the operatives ; but it was soon discovered that the indi- 
viduals were too low in intelligence and morality to act together 
on principles of benevolence and justice. Their inherent selfish- 
ness prompted each of them to appropriate as much of the joint 
stock to his own use, and to contribute as little of his own la- 
bour towards its production as possible; and these establish- 
ments failed. : 

- These experiments demonstrated that the tive classes, 
with their present attainments, are incapable of successfully ap- 

lying their labour to their own exclusive advantage. When 
RR in these establishments to the guidance of their own intelli- 
gence and-morality, their condition became: greatly inferior · to 
that which it had been when acting as hired servants, exalting a 
master and his family to wealth by their labour. -Their abiding 
in the condition of servants, tharchore, and their elevating indivi- 
duals to the condition of masters; in other words, the: co-ex- 
istence of a servile. mass, and of an enlightened aristocracy, ap- 
pears absolutely inherent in the constitution of human nature; 
unless we are prepared to admit, that the people are capable of 
far higher improvement than they have ever attained in the past 

of the world. 

Individuals are continually rising from the operative into the 
aristocratic ranks, 4 ‘circumstance which preserves the opera- 
tives in a patient frame of mind, and satisfies the feelings of 
justice of the common observers of society ; because it apa 
to leave the way open to all to advance into a higher sphere, 
whenever they shall -qualify themselves for ‘the change.. But the 
opposite conclusion really follows. The elevation of individuals 
from a lower to a higher sphere, necessarily implies the perma- 
nent existence of two ranks, or the continuation-of rich and r 
as constituent portions of the social ys in other wo it 
supposes that the majority of the e shall remain i nt 
a rude, that the 9 only ball be reſined and 3 
ed, and that they shall profit by the imperfections of the 
former. . f 

According to this view of human nature, the effect of im. 
provements in arts and sciences are to increase the numbers in 
the higher in proportion to those in the lower classes; but not to 
lessen the inherent distinctions between them. If the opera- 
tives were to cease to be rude and ignorant, the present form 
of society would terminate; because they would have no mas- 
ters, and the rich would have no labourers and servants. This 
idea is regarded by many persons as entirely Utopian; and 
the only sound conclusion, according to their principles, is, that 
although the circumstances of the mass of the people may be 
rendered a little better or a little worse by good or bad laws, 
yet, as their existence in poverty and ignorance is an essential 
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element in the constitution of society, it is absurd to expect any 
important improvement in their condition. Any attempt on 
the of the people to amend their circumstances by force, 
would only . tenfold their misery; because, if t 
became the rulers of the state, they would employ against eac 
other. those selfish passions, the predominance of which is the 
grand cause of their remaining in an inferior situation. 
anh > shin 1 the constitution — — 5 
ty. of the e · at „ascending ‘int 
eral of mii „ intelligence, and enjoyment, 1 dacs pia lead 
us to believe tbat they are altogetber happy in their present 
tate. kt admits them ie. possess so-musia i e gam 
scious of their inferiority, and so much ambition as to desire to 


remove it; but it denies: them. intelligence sufficient. 40 gratili 
their ambition, by advancing in any marked degree in the sale 
of improvement. . 


Acoordiag to this view, the higher classes net as the conser- 
vators of society ; and. a system of government will be. suited 
to the nature of man, pil phar asit places power in the 
hands of the educated wealthy, and removes it from the 
collective mass of the people. f , l 

Parliament, as hitherto constituted, operates precisely in this 
manner; the wealthy obtain sents for counties, for gpen beroughs, 
for rotten boroughs, and for.close boroughs; in short, men of 
property choose the national representatives, and they make the 

W. 


8. X 
The object, af Parliamantary. Reform. is to bestow, political 
power on a lower class of the people than bas hitherto ere it. 
According to Mr Horace. Twiss, the tendency of the measure is 
to enlatge the constituency of Parliament, by including in it 
men of limited information—of strong prejudices, such as shop- 
keepers, and small attorneys, retired tradesmen, inhabiting houses 
rated a. L. 10, members of small clubs, and persons of that de- 
scription 3--perzops of;narrow minds and bigoted views, are to 
be called to council the nation ;” and the anti- reformers predict 
every conceivable evil as the result, . 
New, if the constitution of 1 nature be such as 1 
here supposed, the opponents of reform appear to us to be in- 
dubitably in the hone If the: great body of the nation must, 
‘by necessity, remain for ever ignorant and selfish, that form of 
Government is the best which removes political power farthest 
from their hands; and, although the present orm Bill does 
not permit mere operatives, destitute of all property, to vote, 
yet it gives power to the class immediately above them, who 
must sympathize with their feelings, and be actuated in some 
e by their motives; and it must, therefore, to some extent, 
open the way for their assuming an attitude in the state, for 
which, according to the theory supposed, they are entirely dis- 
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. It is calculated, in. short, to favour the attempts 
which the people must ever be to make, to subvert the 
institutions of society, by which the wealthy enjoy life, and they 
are excluded from its best 3 

We regret to be under the necessity of observing, that coun- 
tenance has been lent to these views of human nature, by some 
of the popular teachers of religion. The undoubted scriptural 
doctrine, that the-human heart is deceitful above all things and 
desperately wicked, has sometimes been almost exclusively dwelt 
upon, greatly to the neglect of the cheering views of the reno- 
vation introduced by the Gospel. It has been inculcated that 
this lie ag -westy,.wildernem;,in which there is no- resting · place 
for virtue, and that the duty of a real Christian is to concern 
himself little with worldly affairs and temporal interests, but to 
place his affections on things in heaven. We admit that it is 
an abuse of this doctrine to apply it to countenance any particular 
defect in social institutions, to argue that it ought not to be 
rectified. ager ee would be the last to sanction such 
an application of it; but the gereral impression, early and d 
1 made, on the best minds, that hian nature 4 l 
e and capable of very litile good, has a tendency to para- 
lyze the efforts of the advocates of reform, and affords a ground- 
work for the mast. sinister predictions of evil and disappointment, 
as consequential results from 3 new measure that requires 
for its ns the display of and intellectual qualities by 
the e. ; f 

e sash admit farther, that history strongly supports this 
-view of human nature. In all ages, and in al countries, the 
great body of the people have more closely resembled animals 
of a superior order than rational beings, whose chief pleasure 
and occupations ought to be derived from the exercise of their 
‘moral and intellectual faculties. Their occupations and enjoy- 
ments have borne reference to their animal nature, and the por- 
tion of time devoted to pursuits purely rational has been scarce. 
ly appreciable. Their ignorance has been excessive ; literally 
that propensities have been the grand moving powers of their 
actions, and the office of the moral and intellectual faculties has 
been confined to restraining these from committing excesses, 
which would have brought destruction on themselves. 

There are several reasons, however, which lead us to doubt 
whether this view of human nature be really sound; and whe- 
ther the past will prove n correct image of the future, in regard 
to the condition of the people. First, Contentment with poverty 
and ignorance has never been manifested by the labouring 
classes, and this indicates that their condition is not altogether 
in harmony with their nature. They have in all ages desired to 
improve their circur wich desire must have arisen 
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from feelings inherent in their nature, tending to a higher state 
of existence; and if inherent, they must be calculated to be 
gratified, if man has been constituted by a wise and benevolent 
Creator. 2dly, History proves that man is a progressive being; 
and although he may have been, and may now be rude, he may 
be capable of improvement, for he has improved to some ex- 
tent ly. If, then, we have reasonable grounds for hoping 
better results for the future, the question naturally presents 
itself, What improvement does the real nature of man warrant 
5 and how may it be best realized? 

One class of ns will answer this question by an assurance 
that the: Messiah wit speedily rea peteonally on-earthy and 
regenerate the world; that the millerinium will commence, and 
then the reign of peace will be imed. Persons holding 
this opinion, spread religious works proving the approach of the 

coming, and recommending to mankind io watch and 
pray; but they leok on the use of natural means for improvin 
man's physical nature, his moral and intellectual organs, his socal 
institutions, and for communicating to him seientifie and prac- 
tical knowledge, as subordinate in importance to teaching him 
their own views and principles of action. 

Another class of religious persons will anewer, That human 
improvement can be accomplished only by converting men to 
Christianity, enabling them to see themselves as sinners, leadi 
them by prayer and perusal of the Scriptures to ask for the ai 
ol the Diving Spirit to renew their whole nature; and that all 

other measures will fail, which do not embrace these, and flow har- 
moniously as uences from them. This class of persons 
aleo will naturally labour chiefty to disseminate their own views, 
and to impress them as practical principles on the people. We 
do not dispute the truth and excellence of the general views of 
this class. But we may be allowed to regret that the use of 
other means should be so much neglected, as of secondary im- 

and utility. 

A third class of men will answer, Give us free trade, mode. 
rate taxation, liberty of the press, and leave every thing else to 
itself, and man will improve faster than by any aids which le. 
gislators can administer to ieat him in his progress. 

The grand characteristic ofall these classes and of many others, 
is, that they ascribe to man a nature suitable to their own views, 
without any scientific inquiry into its consistency with truth. 

The phrenologist proceeds differently. He investigates the ele- 
3 qualities of human nature, their relations, and the ef- 
fects of their combinations. The great points of distinction be- 
tween = and all the other creatures of earth are the moral 
and reflecting powers, which he exclusively possesses. On com. 
paring the faculties among themselves, aad contemplating their 
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relations to external objects *, the phrenologist ‘becomes con: 
vinced that man is essentially a rational being, that the moral 
and intellectual powers have been given to him not as mere sen- 
tinels to watch over the propensities, but as active and com- 
manding impulses, as the sources of his best and highest enjoy- 
ments. The consequences which flow from this view are dia- 
metrically opposite to those which follow from the doctrine of 
the propensities being the real basis of social as well as indivi- 
A and enjoyments. 
If the moral sentiments and intellect be the superior powers, 
and the propensities the mere substratum for maintaining these 
in health and activity, then the real, substantial, and 59 yin 
enjoyments of human nature must be sought for in actions an 
institutions proceeding from, and in direct harmony with, Bene- 
volence, Veneration, e Ideality. and Reflection. 
Employments such as agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, 
are, on the former theory, viewed as the serious business of 
human existence; and the value of education is to render suc- 
cess in these pursuits greater and more certain. According to 
the phrenological view, these employments are only the means 
of providing for the wants of our animal nature, and cannot 
goristitute the proper business of life to rational beings; whose 
chief occupation ought to consist in studying the works of the 
Creator, e and obeying his laws, and gratifying the 
social affections in the interchange of knowledge, and of pure 
refined feeling. The great distinction between these two views 
of human nature is, that the former contemplates labour as the 
serious occupation of life for the people; the latter regards 
moral and intellectual cultivation as the proper business of every 
rational being ;—the former contemplates refinement and mental 
enjoyment as attainable only by the higher classes; the latter 
regards these as placed by nature within the reach of all classes; 
the former assumes that the body of the people shall permanent- 
ly continue in the condition of mere labourers; while the latter 
expects that they will abridge their hours of labour, and. dedi- 
cate their leisure hours to mental cultivation and rational en- 
joyment. jf , 
According to our view, the discontent and misery that have 
rvaded the mass of the people in past may be traced to 
Troas causes. The moral and 1 Mel facilties have al- 
ways existed in them, and aspired to their natural enjoyments; 
but owing ta man being a- progressive creature, and. to his being 
apparently only in the commencement of his existence, his know- 
1 has been extremely limited, and little advance has been 
sade in adapting his-accupations and eoo’ ans to his 


See Phrenological Journal, 1 mstitution 
of Man, p. 39. 
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nature. Knowledge is the essential element of thought ; and 
without ideas man can neither think nor act wisely. - The ex- 
ternal world and the humen faculties have been adapted to each 
other by Divine Wisdom ; and the most beneficial exercise of 
intellect is that which results from a study of the constitution 
and qualities of the material world, and their relations to the 
human mind. Equal to this in importance and utility is the 
study of mind itself, and its relations to society and to God. 
In past ages, science, or, in other words, correct knowledge of 
external nature, did not exist; and, even since it has existed, it 
has not been taught to the people*. Previous to the discovery 
of Phrenology, no science of mind deserving of the name was 
known ; and even at the present time extremely little is known 
by the public at large concerning its constitution, and, relations. 
Hithert, therefore, the people, although possessing from na- 
ture intellectual faculties, have never acquired the elementary 
knowledge of creation necessary for rendering them available as 
ides to conduct and as sources of enjoyment. Again, society 

is to the moral faculties what air is to the lungs, or light to the 
eyes; it is the medium in which alone they can flourish and 
rform their functions. An individual cannot love unless ob- 
ects be presented to him worthy of affection ; he cannot exercise 
Justice unless in presence of moral beings who enjoy rights, and 
comprehend the obligation to respect them ; he cannot venerate 
wisdom and virtue except in intelligent men or superior beings. 
The more refined, moral, and enlightened, therefore, the general 


It has frequently been asserted that few, if any, of our countrymen, are 
in the present day without the means of instruction. This opinion has occa- 
sioned no inconsiderable degree of the apathy which exists with respect to 
the establishment of schools for the daily instruction of the poor.. How false 
and utterly delusive such a view of things really is, the melancholy facts 
brought to light by the late Special Commissions abundantly testify. From 
a correspondence which hat been entered into with the Intelligent individuals 
resident in the disturbed districts, the following details have been elicited: 
Berkshire—Of 138 persons committed to Reading Jail, 25 only could write, 
37 only could read, and 76 could neither read nor write ; 120 were under 40 
years of age, varying from 35 down to 18 vears. Of the 38 prisoners tried at 
Abingdon, 6 only could read and write, 11 could read imperfectly, and the 
remainder were wholly uneducated. Bucks—Of the 79 prisoners convicted 
at Aylesbury, only 30 could lead and write. Hants—Of 332 committed for 
trial at Winchester, 105 could neither read nor write. Nearly the whole 
number were deplorably ignorant of even the rudiments of religious knows 
ledge. Kent—About one-half of the prisoners committed to Maidstone 
Jail could neither read nor write, and nearly the whole were totally ignorant 
with regard to the nature and obligations of a true religion. Sussex—Of 50 
prisoners put on trial at Lewes, 13 only could read and write, 12 could read 
Perfectly, only 1 could read well. This striking and truly melancholy 
statement will cause many pious and philanthropic persons to regret that so 
many thousands of pounds have been expended in disseminating the bless- 
ings of education and comforts of religion in remote climes, while our coun- 
trymen, our kindred it may be said, have been left to “ perish for lack of 
knowledge.” -London Newspaper. , 
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character of society, the more completely is it adapted to the 
healthy exercise and the full enjoyment of the moral powers. 
But hitherto man has not known his own nature; he has not en- 
joyed that powerful demonstration of the existence, functions, 
and relations of the moral sentiments which Phrenology affords; 
his faith in them has been cold and unproductive, and scarcely 
one of his institutions has been formed with direct and inten- 
tional reference to their fication. In past the le 
have enjoyed moral feiga but been N 
ranee, to reach ‘a moral atmosphere calculated to afford them 
healthy exetvise and full gratification. 

Now arts, sciences, arid the Leda of mind, have been 
discovered, and printing has been carried to a high point of 
perfection; in short, knowledge, together with the means of 
diffusing it, are possessed, while its real importance is appre- 
ciated; and can we doubt that these causes operating on the 
future will render it far brighter than the past, when blind ani- 
mal propensitiés guided the actions and presided’ over the in- 

stitutions of man ? ae 

The phrenologist therefore maintains, that the past affords 
no infallible criterion by which to judge’ of the future, because 
new elements have been ‘introduced into society, which never 
before existed in it. The question, however, remains, What 
degree of inmprovément may be expected to take’ place in the 

t wass of the pr ? As philosophers and literary men 
fave generally belonged’ to the class which holds capital and 
has received education, they insensibly mistake their own class 
for the nation; but this is a gross error. If Britain contains 
14, 000, 000, the middle and upper classes will not exceed 
3,000, 000; and it is absurd to judge of the condition of the 
nation by that of the staff minority ofits members. We re- 
gard the people as the nation, and consider the improvement of 
their condition the only true national advancement. The same 
mental organs, and the same physi¢al'constitution; dre bestowed 
on them as on the Higher ranks, only less cultivated and refined: 
Ideality prompts them to love the beautiful and perfect; Bene- 
volence to desire universal appien Consciéntiousness to long 
for all pervading juste ; and Veneration and Hope to aspire to 
the exalting enjoyments of a pure and ennobling religion; all as 
naturally as their superiors. They possess the elements, there. 
fore, of man's rational nature in an available degree, to fit them 
to become really moral'and intellectual beings. ` kean, the earth 
is so prolific, and science has so prodigiously augmented, and 
continues so rapidly to increase, human power, that nature ap- 
pears to admit the possibility of the menibers of society gene- 
rally enjoying leisure to cultivate and reap enjoyment from the 
exercise of their higher faculties. Luxurious food, expensive 
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clothing, and splendid dwelling places, are not essentially neces. 
sary to the exercise of Ideality, Benevolence, N In- 
tellect, and Justice; and great wealth is not necessary to high 
mental cultivation. Leisure, and. the. stimulus of active minds, 
are the great requisites. to improvement, after the. external 
elements of knowledge have bean rendered. accessible. When- 
ever, therefore, the operatives shall be able to. abridge their 
hours of labour, and dedicate the leisure gained to moral and 
intellectual cultivation, they will experience. little difficulty in 
commanding the other requisites for the enjayment of their 
rational ‘existence. Nature not only permits an abridgment of 
their hours of labour,. but imperatively enjoins.it; for whenever 
civilized countries in general sball manufacture as extensively 
as Britain, and they are all. striving to do so, goods will be pro- 
duced in superfluity. Man has not been created to act solely 
as a living appendage to manufacturing machinery; and we 
rely with a firm assurance that he will ere long discover that his 
mechanical skill. has been given to afford leisure for his moral 
enjoyment. . y 
If these. views be correct, there is no. obstacle. in nature to 
prevent the mass of the people becoming moral and intelhgent; 
and whenever they shall attain to these qualities, social institu- 
tions must be modifed so as to favour the exercise of their higher 
wers. The present:habits of society, which doom a. vast ma- 
jority of the nation to labour so constant and so long continued, 
as to unfit them for mental cultivation, and which leave a con- 
siderable portion in utter idleness, the prey of ennui and whim, 
appear to be temporary in their character, and to be destined to 
away before higher civilization, as the modes of sqmage and 
e life have disappeared before the lights, imperfect as 
they are, which now. pervade the social bady.. The failure of 
the establishments of New Harmony and Orbiston arase from 
having been prematurely attempted, rather, than from being in- 
herently. unsuitable. to human nature. Rude and uncultivated 
individuals were called on to act a highly, moral and intelligent 
part, without previous proai: Schools and the press will 
im the operatives sọ decidedly, that they may hereafter be 
e of higher duties. The tendency of future changes will 
be to diminish the excessive inequality of ‘fortune which now 
ails, and ta mitigate the aristocratic feeling of the higher 
classes in proportion as the lower classes.approach to them in 
j , knowledge, and refinement. A more complete 
moral sympathy, in short, will, pervade society at large, and a 
greater unanimity. of, sentiment in regard to the real utility. of 
measures 1 for the public - The struggle of indi- 
viduals and to obtain peculiar advantages, diess of 
the rest, will cease, as founded on narrow views and principles 
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disowned by an enlightened understanding. The general g 
will 5 us the only individual N chat 8 
t aud ‘real. . 3 2 
Farliamentary- reform, viewed in connection with these prin- 
ciples, presents a totally different aspect from that which.it wears 
according tb the- former theory. ‘The advance of the people, 
according to’ this view, is inevitable. They possess ‘faeulties, 
and knowledge is within their reach; they cannot therefore 
continue stationéry. Being ‘evidently'destined to become ra- 
tibnal in their fselingi, conduct: and. pursuits, it is wise to pave 
the way betimes for their improvement; the admission of the 
class-who are most closely commected.with them, aud, emercise 
the greatest iuſſ uenos over them, to political power, is one.af the 
best metheds that could be devzed for stimwiating them to ad. 
vance.: The highest distinction ofa. rational being is to perceive 
clearty the ve connection. between his own- happiness 
and that of his fellow men; and to acknowledge the principle as 
equally indubitable in theory. and practice, that all e ive 
privileges in their ultimate results prove injurious to.those who 
possess them as well as to ae re ee È 
This'cowriction: ean be estaba only by: aceustoming men to 
take’ profound, comprehensive, and: consedutive views of social 
institutions and. their effeets;. which they will-do earacstly when 
they are allowed themselves to influence.their adoption. 
While, therefore, the phrenologist admits that. he people are 
de farto: ignorant, and hable to many vices—while he grants 
that their first proceedings after reform shall have been:atteined 
will. probably be discreditable to the cause of freedom he can. 
not hesitate to hail it as sound in principle, and, ealoulated to 
produce great ultimate good. . . a 
The opponents of reform: argue, that the present .measure 
ee the harbinger of greater changes, and that far from 
sati ying the people, it will only encourage them to propousd 
higher s According to their views, these demands 
vi have for their objeet the: elevating of ignorant and selfish 
men to power, over enlightened and moral individuals; accord- 
ing · to ours, their m will be the advancement of the nude to 
refinement, and of the ignorant to knowledge. We admit that 
further changes will inevitably follow. Viewing the people as 
rational beings, we: see no reason to expect that they will stop 
short, until social institutions shall have been. modified sa as to 
admit of. the gratification of the bigher powers in all classes of 
society. ‘The operatives, in short, must have leisure, knowledge, 
and refinement; luxury is not-neoeseary, but the elementary en- 
joyments of their rational existence will be oansidered as in- 
dispensable. We do not ict that a time will come when 
all distinctions of ranks will cease; because difference of cere, 
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‘bral development a rs to be an institution of nature, and it 
implies difference of rank ; but we do expect that the extremes 
will not continue for. ever to be so widely separated as at pre- 
sent. The general mass will be improved, and men of high 
rank will require to possess natural endowments and acquired 
attainments, zuffirient to place them in a situation of: undoubted 
superiority over the people. It ia absurd to fear an equality 
-of rank to be effected by pulling down men of intelligence to the 
level of the ignorant. This is impossible, for Nature forbids it: 
she gives an indestructible-superiority to talent, virtue, and know- 
ledge. ‘The only equality practicable is that to be.accomplished 
by elevating the inferior to the higher level, and in that case the 
occupiers of the higher rank would probably advance ; but their 
advance would be towards purer morality and profounder know- 
ledge, and not consist in a. mere extension of wealth, luxury, and 
artificial refinement. Distinctions of rank. founded on moral 
and intelleetual attainments, being natural, would never prove 
injurious, and would not. be objected to by the. people. : 

If the people. at large were to become moral and intelligent, 
it would be necessary. for persons of higher rank to regard 
health, obtained: by moderate labour,. gay and joyous sentiment, 
arising from habitual exerciseof Beasvo Veneration. Idea- 
lity and Justice, and refined pleasure derived from science, mu- 
Sic, poetry, painting, and scuipture, -as meve-delightful luxuries 
than racing, betting, prize-fighting, hunting, drinking, and po- 
litical contentions. - An enlightened populace would refuse to 
respect wealth, when separated from virtue and knowledge, and 
would despise it when applied to purely selfish gratifications. 
They would venerate its: possessor, however, when his wisdom 
and philanthropy equalled his riches. Whenever the higher 
classes shall. have adopted moral pureuits, such:as educating the 
people, and improving the social institutions of the country, 
they pill have no cause to dread: the encrogehments of the lower 
orders on thew powers or privileges; for natural superiority will 

their own. sense of dignity entire, and give rise to sin- 


cere respect in the e. 

Duty and rial gg ear direct the higher orders 
to use every possible means to enlighten and improve ibe peo- 
ple, so as to bring their moral and intellectual powers speedily. 
and effectually into play, for in this must be found the future 
safety of the State. The Whig Administration seem to per- 
ceive this truth, and to act upon it. They are the founders of 
scheeis:and celleges, and the patrons of science and literature 
for the ; which is the truest-wisdom. nae 

The hi ranks labour under a variety of prejudices, which 
sounder information will remove. The pride of birth is ex- 
tremely prevalent among them, and nothing mortifies the new 
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men, or the upstarts from the lower ranks, more deeply than to 
be reminded of their want of ancestry. This feeling, as com- 
monly manifested, is entirely irrational. A family is sometimes 
proud of their descent from a border chief, a i courtier, 
or buccaneering admiral, provided he received a patent of nobi- 
lity from a semibarbarous king four or five centuries ago; and 
the. sentiment of eonscious dignity is not abated, although there 
should have been knaves, foals, halt, blind, and insane indivi- 
duals, in -profuse abundance, in the line of descent. This results 
from Self-Esteem and Veneration acting blindly, and in a 
manner disavowed by reason. The admiration of ancestry is a 
natural feeling ; but the just direction of it is different from the 
foregoing.. The transmission of a fine figure, of high health, 
of powerful moral and intellectual organs, through successive ge- 
nerations, would be a proof of the race possessing real natural 
superiority. It would be highly advantageous to obtain an al- 
liantce in marriage with such a family, because these qualities 
descend ; and snch a family ought to be jealous not to unite 
their bloc with inferior streams, because this would deteriorate 
their futute descendents, and bring them down from their high 
condition. If family pride took this direction, the peasant and 
peer might be eq proud of a long line. of virtuous ances- 
tors, and the: xace would be improved. According to the pre- 


sent notions, natural qualities are estimated at little, and adven- 


titious advantages chiefly captivate the imagination; but, from 
these being disewned by Nature, they often generate only bitter- 
ness to, the beart. 

It is not difficult te perceive the means by which the im- 
provement of the people will be accomplished. Reform will 
give new freedom and boldness to human thought, and men 
will seek. knowledge wherever it.is to be found. They will dis- 
cover, that while knowledge of physieal nature is highly import- 
ant as a means of intellectual improvement, no · certain advance 
in social institutions can be attained, until the science of Mind, 
and its relations, shall have been taught to the people. Future 
leaders of the people, therefore, ap ica as anxious to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of Phrenolegy,as the present philosophers are 
to stifle its aoib, and obstruot its progress. It would be an 
incalculable advantage to the.cause of religion, reason, morality, 
and social order, if the people at large were instructed from 
their youth in such knowledge of their bodily system, as is 
briefly sketched out in the first article of this Number, and 
made acquainted with the elementary faculties of their mind, 
the natural superiority of the moral and intellectual faculties, 
and the legitimate spheres of action of all the mental powers, 
This education would plant clear and consistent elementary 
principles in their minds, on which the moralist, divine, legislator, 
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and the conductors of the periodical press, might subsequently 
found the most valuable instraction; and give to it the force 
and · oonsistenvy of demonstrative science, testing om ascertained 
and aeksawli data: Teachers of religion also stand’ greatly 
im bed of a y of human nature, ito render! their exer- 
tions efficient.’ They mounce it as the duty of every Chris- 
tian to deve his neighbour as himself; but they do not inquire 
into: the conditions which ane necessary to render this precept 
ee The. phrenologist knows, that if the organs of the 
lower propensities he-very-large, and those of the moral senti- 
ments very deficient, the being so; endewed eannot love his 

È f 5 5 miraculous influence 3 
his selfish feelings partake ef the strength of the large organs 
propensity, and Nane ee feelings of the e his 
smali organs of sentiment. The clergy, therefore, ought to 
teash the people by what means the: size of the moral organs 
may be increased, and that of the ities diminished. They 
may neglect this:instruction,; or anb at it, while ignorant of its 
importahce., but if the Creator has instituted ‘the connexion of 
large moral organs wick strong moral feelings, and vice versa, 
they wild not forward the Greator's cause by treating his institu- 
tions with. contbmpt. -Aigain, che- social state: is the atmeephere 
of the mozal. feelings; R is extremely. difficult for the very 
highest minds to maintain virtue in 5 and 
to inferior minds, this is morally impossible. Before the pre- 
cept, to love our neighbour as ourselves, can become practical, 
the divine must provide a social state, in which men in ge- 
neral shall. act de the higher feelings, in which love shall be 
the:mainepring of conduet, and not selfishness. But, in the pre- 
sent'oonstitution of society, selfishness ie the ruling motive, and 
it is therefore morally impossible for an individual te love his 
neighbour. as himself. Now, the religious instructors of the 
people have not hicherto conceived it their duty · to study the 
natireiof man, and the social institutions. a to give scope 
to · his mora} powers, and to restrain his propensities ;:nor have 
they. taught the people hy what means to improve their institu- 
tionay. bọ as. to purify the moral atmosphere; and hasten the day 
when it, Will. be possible for each man to: love his neighbour as 
himself. We do mot blame them for this omission: they could 
not accomplish ends, while the means that lead to them were 
unknown. but we point to Phrenology as an instrument of use- 
fulness in. their hands, of which they have yet to learn the im- 
Pm . : ; å 
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ARTIGHE: VII / 


, THECORPTHAL. OPINIONS. me 6 OF 
IHE. BACUL PIES: : 

pias ate sia To THE *rron. P a ENA 

Sinz. ` „ 


View authors Aae ol: Phrenology, have. broached the 
docrine of the plurality of: cerebral organs. In your second 
volume, p. 378, Jou. gave a history of the fantastieal opinions 
of several writers of. Se „thirteenth: and ihres following · centu- 
ries. It was not, however, till the:dootrine was published un- 
der, the. name of pap cs that mankind discovered its Judi- 
stated by a popular author, 40;re- 

only. as the year 1799, : and Lam not aware that the 
then: excited the risible faculties of the public. Dr Willich, 
in his Leetunes on: Diet and Regimen, page. 609, after stating 
that the md oie is the, seet of “ consciousness, the capacity of 
memory, and all the higher faculties of 
the mind,” oad ites di irin parts of the brain 5 to con- 
more ao crust, and the power oft e the 3 

substante. of · the brain.” 


- - With respect to memory, he continues, sitig akabo 


that ndrvoes aad epileptic patients ane usually ddprived of that 
faculty before any other of their. mental. powers are sed ir yrs 
Perhaps the efficient cause of the disease has-not-penetrated the 
brain deep enough, so as to affect she seat of the understanding 
and judyat il at: length, with the progress of the: cerie 
the higher: powers of the mind become, affecisd. 

- * Even- the lower faeulties, the. emotions. of the: aad: ‘aa 
the various passions, appear. to. be situated in. different organa 
Thas che seat. of. terror and anger seems. to be in the stomach, 
and in the biliaty system; the more amiable feelings; as philan- 
thropy, compassion, hope, love, Nc. setae to be situnted.in the 
heart; fear and. aurpriss in. deren! eurfene-of the head and 
back ; end sudden pan in the breast.” 


: fe ie passage tho phrepological inie of the plurality of 
organs is clearly ad t 1 author, Me his 
— in determining the gente of the organs, has fi fallen 
into the usual error of preferring theory to observation and in- 
duction. I am, &c. 
OBSERVATOR. 
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ARTIOUN: VHEL 


„aD EXPERIMENTS MO: DISCOVER IH. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE BRAIN. 


Two motives have induced ug to Submit to our readers the fol- 
lowing abstract of the experiments of M. Bouillaud. We. are, 
in the first place, impressed with the belief that our best, if no 
oar only means H convincing thé minds of. those! who still; b 
tinue: to disregdrd ort resist the truths of Phrenology, is sede. 
lowsly und ‘constantly to force upon their: attemian pathol; 
and physiolowieal pridofy of the principles upar which e is 
founded. Ta winds’ Meg habittated to phronologéeal Investi- 
gation, illustrations dnd proofs occur at every’ step; But eviderice 
of w · more sttikitig- anid’ incontestable nature is desired ‘ahd uke 
manded by those who have not been abchstomsd to vegurd vhe 
ect With a philusophical eye, or who have studied it wN an 
i tion; HF Reda predletermination, to‘ddubt ard tistichieve. 
The fated we tke about ‘td relate are calealated to satisfy the niést 
sapaa Oar edp ind weement, However; wis the character 
of the’ sone froth Weh these facts have been ‘derived y thy 
ee e pupil and enthusiastic rv lis of 
M: Magerttiesthey'have been approved: vf and published" 
M. ndie himself, and have extracted frond ees red 
Fhledtiegy a virtual aclinowledgment'of the trap tof thé first 
Pratipleb uf hb eience he: has so aftin 'oåhimniated, wherein, 
sthingd ati y, Re- ln che. merit of haviiig given to'the-stion- 
tid world propfe of the · relation between:the intellectual: 
aud the? unnerior parts of the brain. It is needless to ramatk, 
tant suelv du je‘unexveptionables that When duννν⁰lest 
and most formidable enemies exerd:themetl ves-t0 “prove, | byl the 
ee eR an least able to fallacy, desiructrde a) that 
thes — a ‘the wiind,—-thet chere i a Saat Of 
power, and consaljuently a ity of orgahs|. by- wich abese 
ate like fected: bai el ny lt Yesithe tw the! austetior 
toh! of the bedin; amd so on,—our labours‘ ave tear a dlose. 
beriting: Ratast- in ‘the following experimdnes, te: the eri- 
umphant refutation they afford of wany of those. performed by 
M. Flourens, and to which so much importance has been at- 
tached By. Sur bBpohents. It is true that the. same dbjechbns 
Py, in a cërtait degree; to both; but with infliitely greater 
to those ef the latter physiologist. “‘What'we are about 
to narraté ïs ey a litera? translation of M. Boufllaud’s me- 
moir, as contained in Magendie’s Journal de Physiologie for 
April 1830.. We have sacrificed every thing in 2 5 to con- 
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vey the author’s meaning; and, as his labours are not yet ter- 
minated, we have not ventured upon a single remark, post- 
poning ayep the tribute of praise to which he is so justly entitled, 
Until the extent and entire value of his discoveries are known. 
M. Bouillaud commences his paper with the somewhat, trite 
observations, that the physiology of the brain is very imperfectly 
understood ; that it imperiously demands our attention; and 
that, notwithstanding the dissections and discoveries of Haller, 
Vicq d. Azyr, &c. it remains a fertile and almost unexplored 
field for future inquirers. He then goes on to say *, that “the 
experiments of M. Flourens, which have presented us with 20 
much valuable information respecting the mysterious functions 
of the cerebellum, have in no degree contributed to the pro 
of eur knowledge of the physiology of the brain properly 80 
called. I will even assert, that, notwithstanding the merited 
respect with which the works of this ingenious experimenter have 
been received, the conclusions which he deduces from his ex 
riments on the cerebral lobes, will tend to. retard science, by 
sanctioning certain purely metaphysical doctrines, which the 
spirit of analysis and observation characteristic of the present 
y appeared to. bave set at rest for ever. Fortunately these 
conclusions are not a.faithful expression of nature; and even M. 
Flourens’ own experiments are far from confirming them. This 
would surprise us less, did we not possess in M. Flourens other 
researches ample evidence of sound logic and an enlightened 
mind. It is, however, to be confessed, that the determination of 
the part which the cerebral lobes play in the, manifestation of 
the intellectual phenomena, is far from being easy. As yet we 
possess, scarcely any thing but conjectures on the relations which 
exist between certain mental powers and certain regions of the 
brain;: and hence the prince of our physiologists Magendie, cor- 
rectly, on de ne. Phrenology a pseudo science. . In this papar 
there will be no inquiry whatever into the nature or mechanism 
of the intellectual functions, These objects must ever escape 
the scalpel of physiologists. We shall solely attempt to, ascer- 
tain whether, as some contend, the different parts of the brain 
perform one function in common, or whether, on the oontrary, 
different portions pf this organ do not perform different func- 
tions. And should this last proposition be found to be verified 
by experiment, aur next object will be to determine what are the 
powers which reside in each particular portion of the brain, and 
what are those devolved upon the particular substances of which 
this nervous mass is composed. I shall here speak of the expe- 
riments which I have performed on the Mammalia and Birds, 
these classes of animals being the only anes whose habits and 


* What follows is translated from Bouillaud. 
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intellectual powers have as yet been submitted to my observa- 
tion. I have not been able invariably to employ the method of 
ablation, 30 1 practised by M. Flourens; and, for this 
reason, it was of the highest importance to the success of the 
experiments that the animals should survive for several weeks, 
even for several months, otherwise I could have but very im- 
perfectly observed the impairment of function’ corresponding to 
the mutilation. Besides, in the Mammalia, dogs for example, 
the removal of any considerable portion of the brain is fre- 
quently followed by immediate death or by casualties,—circum- 
stances which do not it us to distinguish between thè a 
nomena arising from the ablation of brain, and those referrible to 
the other injuries inflicted on the system.. To avoid this diffi- 
culty, I have been aea to have recourse to other measures, a 
description of which will be foand ìn the history of the particular 
experiments. N atg a 


1 Part I.— Determination of the Functions of the Cerebral 
Lobes in general. l 


t Let us first ascertain the condition of an animal from which 
we have removed the cerebral lobes. In order to arrive at the 
necessary precision in our results, let us select the species of ani- 
mal, and let us for a moment suppose that we have before us a 
hen deprived of its cerebral hemispheres. It passes the greater 
part of its time in sleep, awaking, however, spontaneously at in- 
tervals. When it sleeps it turns its head to a side, and thrusts 
it under the wing. hen it awakes it shakes itself, F its 
wings, ns its eyes, in these respects differing in no degree 
8 . niied individual of N 1 8 It does not 
appear to be disturbed by any noise passing around, but the 

ightest irritation of the skin arouses it instantly. ` Upan the 
imitation ceasing, it returns to sleep. When roused, it gazes 
stupidly around, changes its posture, and walks spontaneously. 
If confined in a cage it attempts to escape, but it moves about 
without any aim, without any design. It withdraws its foot or 
wing when pricked. It flutters, cries, and tries to escape when 
seized, but remains motionless whenever let loose. If the irrita- 
lion to which it is subjected be very powerful, it cries violently ; 
but it is not paaa to express pain dat it uses its voice; for it 
is frequently h to cackle and a when no external irritation 
exists. Its stapidity is profound. It recognises neither objects, 
places, nor persons. It is completely deprived of memory, and 
not only does it not know how to seek and seize its food, but it 
forgets to swallow it when placed in its bill, swallowing only that 
which is forced down into its throat. Its resistance and agita- 
tion, however, shew that it is sensible of the presence of the fo- 
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ign. bad It knows neither how-to avoid an enemy, nor to 
itself. :cAjl dts. detions; in a werd, are blind; |‘ and ‘di 

no trate of::those iutdlectuat combinations of whieh this-unimiad, 
in įts' natural! condstiod, gives. so many proofs. ‘Such is the state 
af a hen frome which the cerebral: lobes „ben removed. Let 
ua num examine: what ane the conebusiond to: be Urin rblstien 
to the function of these lobes: They. are: withoet doubt the sent 
of she memory of the sensations which are furnished by heurimg 
and_-vision,. and: of all she mental operations to which these sent 
stig. are essential, shoh as comparison;. judgment, fro. operei 
tions from which our knowledge of external objects is derive, 
They. also assuredly direct all actions which 5 a knows 
ledge. of these objects, such as the seareh for food, the act of eat. 
ing, of avoiding an enemy, or-escaping from it by striitagem, of 
going to roost, and of following individuals of its own Species. 
But beo ee eae 
which we have speken, is it necessary to conclude wit A 
Flourens, that , they are the sole organs of all tlie sensations, 
3 intellect, and will?’ Facts do not permit us to believe 
t i8. o SS 

1. Phe cerebral lobes are not the sole seat of all the sensa- 
tions, In order to demonstrate this proposition, it will be suff- 
‘cient to-say that an animal deprived of these lobes awakes when 
touched, Sai cries when pinched, bane’ w n a word, when- 
ever gui to physical pain. Even the learned reporter on 
M. Flourese platens E said, that his experiments did not 
conclusively that the ablation of the cerebral lobes was 
followed. by the loss of the sense of touch. Nothing farther is 
proved than that this operation destroys the senses of taste and 
smell, and many internal sensations which provoke the excre+ 
tions, and produte certain actions. But are the cerebraf lobes 
‘the seat of the senses of vision and hearing? We acknowledge 
that it is difficult to solve this problem. According to M. 
Flourens, an animal deprived of these is blind and deaf; but it 
is ap assertion of which he has adduced no Frost It is quite 
true that an animal thus injured dashes itself against every db- 
stacle ;. but is not the loss of memory, from which the knowled 
of external objects is derived, adequate to explain this ptieno- 
menon? An:animal in this state opens its eyes when awoke; it 
looks stupidly in all directions: its pupils contract in a stron, 
light, &c. all these phenomena be retonciled with the ab- 
sence of the sense of vision? M. Magendie, whose authority is 
of such conséquence, states that a mammiferous animal, deprived 
of the cerebral lobes, is sensible of odours, tastes, sounds, and 
touch. Asto-vision, he seems to think that it is destroyed by 
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the subtraction of these lobe Welrimy porshe) howerst, chat 


he regarda tha. brain lea as the stat nofithe tadtdal Mil berida: 
tign,: chan hs f hat · uf. the operation bly whibh: me ae ideat of 
thedistanbe, iner, form,:and.asetians of bod Iwadainiig; 
howevbn, hat doss- not aphean. io us: teibe FOmplæteIy ‘deiner. 
Hamed, that the! hemispbeves of: the hh⁴än m ‘be: thecseavoft he 
senses-of heating-and-sight, it:it' not the iessieertain: thet laid the 
enen, de Act remde. ïn am, since: animals) :deprived of thee 
nervous: masses, preserve ald: thein tactile sensibility, , mribessiwe 
are. % app. that the. movements and- cries ofthe ana 
when inntated, are not a xigniof . Ihisi semi 3 
maxked, likewise, that, if, sight and. hearing bevs heir seuvih 
the cerebral. lobes, it remaina stil] -ta be- shown iar whatipareles 
the lobes these. senses. reside; as-we may Tremors certain portions 
without injury to either of themi > ¢v n uis „„ o. 2 
Are thene lobes ihe .seat.of intelligentes, thesinsteavts) dnd 
wilitions ? If. these words had any precise -siguification the 
question could be easily: answered. Totreply in thé:affemativd 
with M. Flourens, is to. admit that an animal. that: wal 
taneously, flies when we torment it, struggles in order to escape 
when we hold it, withdraws ita foot when pinched, and, I if it 
be a hen, cries and cackles from time to time,+ithat, Whether 
sleep or awake, .preserves the seme-attitudes,:andd! mg it 
same movements as before mutilation; .at // is. to admit, | weve! 
tert, that an animal in such a eondition, acts neither, vont ray, 
vor instinctively, nor rationally. But we contend, chat sic H 
Proposition is inadmissible. . For what oihar caver; tlaw-intellis 
gence, imstinct, or volition, could préduce the mhorementellin 
question? It will be more correct, then; to say, that ithe were. 
bral lobes are the seat of certain instincts, such ag. those aft u 
trition, defence, living in society, &.; and that, what we ure 
able to affirm from experiment amounts to this, that tan smiri] 
deprived of these lobes, no longer ises objects, perstinds ur 
places; that it loses the memor of then things, and is) inca. 
pable of all education or rational conduct; but that it seil spre: 
serves the power of performing certain spontaneous movelheuts. 
. “8, I remains for us now. to enamine whetben the: statement 
of M. Flourens be correct, That the cerebral . lobes doncir 
rogba their whole extent in the fudi and entire exertisé-of 
their functions; that when one sensation: is Jost,, all lune ddat; 
when one faculty. disappears, all diss ¢ thav neither are 
different portions allotted ta different faculties, nor 40 different 
sensations, Recherches; &. p. 100. We already know that all 
the sensations do not reside in the cerebrum. Ít Would conse. 
quently be idle to inquire,. if. touch, for example, océupied the 
same seat as the power of comparison, since we are well assured 
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that this sense does not reside there at all. But sight and hear- 
iag, which · we. still suppose to be veferrible to the cerebral lobes, 
do they oceupy the same.seat as the powers called Intellectual, 
such as the recollection and eomperison of external impressions 
the judgments formed of the properties of external objects 
and the power of regulating our actions acoording to the ideas 
we. possess of. these objects? It is this point we shall now at- 
tempt to decide by:experiment. I can assert that I have re- 
peatedly removed different portions of the cerebral lobes, with- 
out injury to the. Senses. of sight or hearing; although the ani- 
mal lost. by this ablation one or more of its intellectual powers. 
I robs Pe e experiments, for example, which ve, that 
animals deprived of the anterior or frontal part of the brain 
have. preserved vision and hearing, although they no longer 
possessed any knowledge of external objects, nor the desire to 
seek, their food... To maintain, then, that sight and hearing re- 
side in the cerebral lobes, is not to overcome, but to add to the 
difficulty of the inquiry, as it still remains to be determined 
what, partiouler portion: of these lobes is their appropriate seat; 
for the assertion, that they occupy the same seat as the intellec- 
tual powers, we. hold to be refuted by experiment. Should it 
be demanded, How is it possible to see.and hear, without recog- 
ren external objecte? we shall coment ourselves with stating 
the phenomenon; without attempting its explanation. We may, 
however, observe, that there exists a vast difference between 
sensations of sight and hearing, and the knowledge of external 
objects it:is evident, in fact, that this knowledge presupposes 
experience, memory, judgment, comparison, elements which do 
not. constitute an essential part in the sensations of sight and 
hearing; although the impressions furnished by the eye and 
ear may · be.indispensable materials of our ideas relative to ex- 
ternal objects, This knowledge cannot exist without these sen- 
ations: but the converse does not hold true; the sensations 
may exist independently of all such knowledge. Such is pre- 
cisely the case.with the. animals alluded to above—they see and 
hear; but us they have lost all memory, and hence the fruit of 
their former. experi ir means of comparing, reasoning, 
or discovering relations; they actually no longer recognise the 
objects which they see; they. no longer know whether they are 
beneficial or 1 age whether they ought to avoid or approach 
them. Heace their actions display uo rational motive. 
this may be the case, it results from what we are about to sta 
that it is an error to assert that the sensations, intellectu 
wers, instinots, Sc. constitute essentially one and the same 
Eevley, and that the destruction of one of these is necessarily 
followed by that of the others. i 
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“ Removal of the whole'of the cerebral lobes. IL. removed the 
cerebral lobes from a young cock and hen; they fell asteep very 
soon after, but a slight irritation sufficed to awake them. They 
withdrew their feet when pinched; attempted to escape when 
seized ; awoke in surprize, and looked:around with an astonished 
and stupid air when we introduced their food: and drink into 
their throat, the sensibility of which appeared: excessive: they 
neither drank nor ate of their own accord; did not recognise 
each other or any external object, nor perform any action 
with design. They, however, walked about their cage, and, on 
meeting with an opening, escaped, walked a few steps, but with- 
out any object in view: they did not appear sensible of any 
paisd made near them. ‘The memory of things and places no 
longer existed: their attention was roused by painful irritations 
alone. I resolved to cauterize the optic tubercles and the cere- 
bellum of the ben, an operation: which I knew rendered atiinials 
exceedingly alive to: external impressions, The animal sub- 
jected to it, in the present instance, suddeply awoke, fixed ita 
eyes, and assumed the attitude of attention. Ic sought to dffëct 
its escape, but could neither belance itself nor walk. Vision 
was also completely lost ; the sensibility of the eye, however, or 
rather that of the conjunctiva, remained, as the animal cried on 
the application of 2 burning body to that membrane. These 
two facts (which were corr by an ‘experiment, which, 
from its similarity to those detailed, it is uonecewary to qucte) 
evidently prove that the brain is the seat of all ideas derived 
through the medium of the external senses: they likewise de- 
monstrate, that all the sensations do not reside in-the cerebrum, 
as these animals were sensible of, even attentive to irritations ; 
and that the pewer of moving spontaneously, or, docording to 
others, instinctively, may exist, when that of moving with the 
intention of executing some act, is entirely annihilated. > ©- - 

. Partial destruction of the lobes.—I laid bare and: cauteriaed 
the, cerebral hemisphere of æ-:pigeon. It fed, ‘striking: itself 
e every object it enenuntsred: when seized, it ſuttłred 

rieks of terror and anger, and led violently to extrivate 
itself. It retained all its senses and ive powers; but ap- 
peared to be deprived of memory, and therefore of the pdwer 
of recognising external objects, and of executing its movements 
with any determinate aim. On the re Aa it preserved 
the attitude of profound .repose--supported itself with difficulty 
—erected ite head, had.a tendency to fall backwards vosted on 
its tail, as if to augment its. support in the direction where it 
was most required. I conceive that these phenomena, indicative 
of injury of the cerebellam, may be ee to the 
compression of this organ by the swollen hemispheres of the ce 
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rebrum. I 53 removed the pressure, by separating 
¢, crugßt which covered the lobes; the pigeon was very soon 
afterwards able to preserve its equilibrium, and to walk alittle 
when urged to. do so. During the removal of the crust it ut- 
tered cries, such as animals of the same species are accustomed 
tq do when irritated. When not disturbed, it assumed the at- 
titude of sleep; stretched itself, shook its wings and tail, car- 
ried its feet to its head, as if to scratch it, and opened its eyes 
on the occurrence of any noise. It was certainly sensible of 
these irritations, and appeared to see and hear. It invariably 
made violent efforts to escape when caught; but as soon as re- 
„it remained motionless, not knowing where to run, and 
no lo possessing memory. It swallowed food only when 
forced tode so. When placa upon a table, it looked down, 
voided the edge, and did not throw itself upon the ground. 
11 sometimes pecked the ground, but never took up the grains 
pad before it, It was for some time confined in a cage with 
aur young pigeons that were constantly TEN food: it 
did not appear to recognise them, but, fatigued by their conti- 
nued noise, roused itself, and walked to = fro, as if to esca 
from them. The cerebral lobes were found, after death, to þe 
reduced to the consistence of soup, the disorganization extend- 
ing to the very base; which was, if not entirely uninjured, but 
very slightly altered. The optic tubercles and tuber annulare 
were healthy: the cerebellum was slightly reddened and inject- 
ed. The same experiment was tried on a rabbit, with the same 
results. It appears from these two experiments that the disor- 
ization of the convexity of the cerebral hemispheres causes 
great disturbance in the intellectual phenomena, without de- 
stroying the external senses. These two animals, in fact, pre- 
served the use of their senses, while they had lost the power of 
ecognising external objects, or recollecting the relation in which 
they s to these abjec Omitting the sixth, seventh and 
eighth experiments, on account of their exact resemblance to the 
preceding, the description of the ninth is as follows. 

June 29th.—I exposed the cerebral hemispheres of a pigeon. 
So great was the loss of blood, and consequent weakness which 
followed, that death seemed inevitable. I did not, therefore, 
from the fear of killing the bird, touch the cerebrum itself, as I 
had proposed in commencing the experiment. The blood, how- 
ever, coagulated on the surface of the wound, and the animal 
being exposed to the rays of the sun, began gradually to revive. 
The hemorrhage 3; the animal 8 0 itself, placed its 
head under its wing, and appeared to sleep. It remained du- 
ring the day in the same posture, and only occasionally shook 
its head and wings as if to clean itself—June 30th. In the 
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terior half, and those which remained unimpaived ‘as -proper to 
the remainder of the encephalic see 
a riment X1.—I made an ing jon: each sijle'of: the 
forehead of a young dog, and fonced sf rb -hbt aron-intd each of 
the anterior Lies -of the beam: Jawntedintely afterwards: the 
animal, after howling violently; k- dow as 2f::to dlegp. « On 
urging it, it walked, or. even, ran, for'a considevabld: space». it 
pr ga know how to avoid obstacles plaebd in-its way, awd on 
encountering them groaned or even howled violently. Deprived 
of the knowledge of external objects,, it no lengen made any 


movements either to avoid or a ‘them. Bat it still could 
rform such motions as are caled instinctive: it withdrew its 


eet when they were pinched, shook: itself: when water was 
poured on it, &c. It turned incessantly in the eage-av-if to get 
out; became impatient.of the restraint thus imposed: it enjoyed 
the use of all its senses: it licked and smeller at different objects 
around it, and putting. its mouth by avtident into a vassel con- 
taining water it drank a. linle. I then efftred it milk: in’ the 
same vessel, when, after demurring for some: time, t, atte 

to drink the liquid, hut it was nevessmry ito hold itu ‘lead tthe 
dish, otherwise, such. was its stupidity, it would not have known 
where to find the food it bad: tasted: the previous ‘instant... I af. 
terwards placed a morsel of meat, on its moss: it immedis 
began to smell it, and having got it attempted ‘to eat it. It 
slept occasionally for a short. time, and on awakening hegan · its 
mournful cries, We tried to keep it quiet by heating it, but it 
only cried more loudly: it did not understand the lessow; it 
was incorrigible—4th, It continues to complain; walks, but 
most frequently turns ‘round. about; is impatient if oppad, n 
cries on the shghtest irritation : does not recognise the objects 
which it sees, and eats only when its food is presented to it, 
because it is then apprized of the circumstanee by its sense of 
smell. It smells at and licks the surrounding objects : from 
this it appears evident that sensation may exist; when pertain 
mental acts, such as the knowledge of places, persons, and other 
external objects, and edueability are completely dèsttbyed.— 
&th, Its fore-legs are half pazalyzed ; in walking, or rather in 
dragging itself along, it rests upon the back of its foot bent up- 
on the leg. No change has taken place in respect to its intel- 
lectual power: as its irrepressible cries disturbed :the neighbour. 
hood, I was obliged to kill it —Examinatiow of the brain: Each 
of the openings in the cranium corresponded to the middle part 
of the lateral convex surface- of the cerebral hemis From 
thence the instrument had penetrated inte the thickness of the 
anterior lobes: its passage was marked by a track of cerebral 
substance, reduced to the eonsistence of thick milk, resemblin 
the lees of wine: this alteration was more evident on the left 
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with its beakin the: same manner not only at these animals, but 
at all objects which we presented to it; or were: within ite reach. 
Wé frequently had nn to carry it-with ùs from the coun- 
try i enen Pars to} the · contry i. it-renvaifed: fired 
to thongas im which: twak placed: in: ch, carriagej although it 
kept ita, balande with. difftealty, and from: time to time dealt 
blows, af the dj, st, or: at whatever: doje Hi first an- 
countered. Individuals who observed: iv y * 
‘whenever we ‘plated. it, imagmed: that «was an exam ' 
oshibiy, when it was a: proof uf profound stupillity.-_duly 9th, 
The animal awak ander a new:experiment.* The anterior part 
of the hrain: was found, on exammation, ts be obmpletaly de- 
staoyed:;-in.the.remainder, the cortical substance adhered to the 
membranes, and the cerebral mass throughout presented an ex- 
traotdinary degree of softness: ‘The cersbellum, thalami optici, 
and medulla obl were healtũyůhg9.. 

te Kapern R. May Sth, I sawed transversely the cranium 
undi · rexezral hemispheres: of a young dog. The section was 
-wafle in; the middleiof the supertor surfade of the cranium. I 
pineed a. slip of! wood between-:the-Tips of the wound, in order 
to ayes the: herborrhage. . The. animab. walked immediately af- 
ter The pperation, but: withous:beirlg guided by: ny rational de- 
sign 4, it. then. uttered some plamtive ‘cries and · lay down. Its 
walk: was, very unsteady : it rose slowly after ‘having restet for 
some-time, and! then-walked with a-sort of hesitation, at a ven- 
ture. so to. express: it; as if it had been deprived of: the aceus- 
tomed guide of the movements of progression. It appeared to 
retain ithe use of ite senses, cried; was impatient, and became 
angry wher. $ seemed surprised at its new condition, 
but · had. Jost all memory and knowledge of external objects. ‘To 

went its plaintive ories disturbing my neighbours, F enveloped 
it in a thick: se On examining it some time afterwards, I 
fonnd it had died frou suffocation. I found that the cerebral 
hemiepheves had been divided transversely into two parts, which 
were held together only by some thin bands which corresponded 
to the part; at the base of the cramum. The posterior part, 
which as a little larger than the anterior, had pte its 
connexions with the cerebellum and medale oblongata. The 
effusion af blood both on the surface of the incision and at the 
base of the eranium was very slight. The bra was in this ex- 
periment divided into twa paris, the anterior of which may be 
regarded as not existing, in its relation, as an ongerr of intellect. 
This division did not, ‘however, completely deprive the animal 
of all che faculties collectively designated intellectual : it is then 
evident that different portions of the brain possess dissimilar 
functions. In the present case, we ought to regard those facul- 
dies of which the animal was deprived as belonging to the an- 
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terior half, and those which remained unimpaired as proper to 
the remainder of the encephalic e é DD 
“ Experiment XI—I made an .cpening oui each:sifeof: the 
forehead of a young dog, and fosced c rod. hot tron-imd each of 
the anterior lobes of the beam. medi aftcewards: the 
animal, after howling vidlently; kay:doww:as if. tô dleep. On 
ing it, it walked, ar even, ran, forja considevable: space. it 
did not know how to avoid obstacles plaebd: in its way, amd on 
encountering them groaned or even howled. violently. Deprived 
of the knowledge of external objects, it no longer made any 
movements either to avoid or a ‘them. Bat it still could 
perform such. motions as are called instinctive: it withdrew its 
feet when they were pinched, shook: itself: when water was 
poured on it, &c. It turned incessantly-in.the enye-as-if to get 
out; became impatiant of the restraint thus imposed ¢ it ae 
the use of all its senses: it licked und smelled at different objects 
around it, and putting. its mouth by: avtident into a vessel con- 
taining water it drank «little: I then offered it: milk in' the 
same vessel, when, after demurring for some: time, at, atte 
to drink the liquid, but it was newessmry ito hold ita head tothe 
dish, otherwise, such, was its stupidity, it would not have known 
where to find the food it. had -tasted the previous instant.” 1 af- 
terwards placed a morsel of meat, on its nose > it Arredi 
began to smell it, and having got it attempted to ent it. It 
slept occasionally for a short. time, and on awakening ‘began its 
mournful cries. We tried to keep it quiet by beating it, but it 
only cried more loudly : it did not understand the lesson ;: it 
was incorrigible—4th, It continues tu complain; walks, but 
most frequently turns round about; is impatient if opposed, and 
cries on the slightest irritation : does not recognise the objects 
which it sees, and eats only when its food is presented to it, 
because it is then apprized of the circumstance by its sense of 
smell. It smells at and licks the surrounding: objects : from 
this it appears evident that sensation may exist; when pertain 
mental acts, such as the knowledge of places, persons, and other 
external objects, and edueability are completely desttoyed.— 
&th, Its fore-legs are half patalyzed ; in walking, or rather in 
dragging itself along, it rests upon the back of its foot bent up- 
on the leg. No change has t place in -respect to its intel- 
lectual power: as its arrepresmble crres disturbed the neighbour. 
hood, I was obliged to kill it —Examination of the brain: Each 
of the openings in the cranium corresponded to the middle part 
of the lateral convex surface-of the cerebral hemisphere. From 
thence the instrument had penetrated inte the thickness of the 
anterior lobes: its passage was marked: by a track of cerebral 
substance, reduced to the eonsistence of thick milk, resemblin 
the lees of wine: this alteration was more evident on the left 
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than on the right side. The rest of the brain, the cerebellum, 
and medulla oblongata, offered no appreciable departure from 
the natural structure. 

4. These two last experiments confirm the results obtained 
from the preceding. They prove, in fact, that in dogs, as in the 
other animals subjected to experiment, the injury of the ante- 
rior part of the cerebrum has been followed by an evident dis- 
order of the intellectual functions, without having produced the 
loss of the external senses. The experiments which have been 
detailed are sufficient to shew the truth of what we have ad- 
vanced, that sensation does not reside in the same place as the 
intellectual powers properly so called, and that these two orders 
of phenomena do not constitute, as M. Flourens contends, one 
simple phenomenon, and do not depend upon one simple faculty. 
I have likewise cauterized, disorganized, and removed the 
terior part of the cerebral lobes of various animals, without these 
experiments being accompanied by any loss of sensation. We 
do not mean from this to deny the unity of the intellectual bein 
considered generally : we have solely wished to prove that this 
being, speaking physiologically, is composed of different ele- 
ments, which concur in h one whole; in the same way 
that the body of an animal is one, although it may consist of a 
number of different parts or organs.“ 

(To be continued.) 


ARTICLE IX. 
CASES OF DEFICIENT PERCEPTION OF COLOURS. 


I is generally known that there exist individuals, who, though 
they possess acute vision, and are able to distinguish with per- 
fect accuracy the form, magnitude, weight and number of bodies, 
are yet in a greater or less degree incapable of discriminating 
between certain colours. Such instances are by no means rare 
in society ; and as the subject is curious, and has for the last 
half century in no small degree puzzled the wits of philoso. 
phers, we shall devote a few to bringing together, with as 
much pres as possible, the details of all cases of this nature 
of which we ave beet able to collect an account. They possess 
little novelty to the phrenologist ; but are of some value as il- 
lustrations of the principles of our science, and as additions to 
the evidence on which those principles are founded. 

The earliest case which we have been able to discover is pub- 
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lished: in · the: Philosophical 'Fransaetions for 1771 . It is: en- 
titled “ An account of persons who could not distinguish colours, 
and is contained in a letter by Mr Joseph Huddart to the Rev. 
Dr Priestley. The letter is as follows: e * 
48 Irn, oe — j ' 

` « When 1 had the pleasure of waiting on you last winter, I 
had hopes before now of giving you a more perfect accquat of 
tlie peculiarity of vision which Ù then mentioned to you, in a 
person of my acquaintance in the north; however, if I give you 
the best I am able, I persuade myself you will pardon the delay. 

„ You will recollect I told you that this person lived at 
Maryport in Cumberland, near which place, viz. at Allonby, I 
myself live, and having known him about ten years, have had 
frequent opportunities of conversing with him. His name was 
Harris, by trade a shoemaker. I had often heard from others, 
that he could discern the form and magnitude of all objects very 
distinctly, but could not distinguish colours. This report ha- 
ving excited my curiosity, I conversed with him frequently on 
the subject. The account he gave was this: That he had rea. 
son to believe ‘other persons saw something in objects. which he 
could not see; that their lang ‘seemed to mark qualities 
with confidence and precision which he could only guess at with 
hesitation, and frequently with error. His first suspicion of 
this arose.when he was about four years old. Having by acci- 
dent found in the street a child’s stocking, he carried it to a 
neighbouring house to inquire for the owner: he observed the 
people called it a red stocking, though be did not understand 
why they gave it that denomination, as he himself thought it 
completely described, by being called a stocking. The circum- 
stance, however, remained in his memory, and, together with; 
subsequent observations, led him to the knowledge of his de- 
fect. As the idea of colours is among the first that enters the 
mind, it may perhaps seem 5 that he did not ob- 
serve his want of it still earlier. This, however, may in some 
measure be accounted ſor by the circumstance of his family 
being Quakers, among whom a general uniformity of colours. is 
known to prevail. 

He observed also, that, when young, other children could 
discern cherries on a tree by some pretended difference of colour, 
though he could distin cia them from the leaves only by their 
difference of size and shape. He observed also, that by means 
of this difference of colour, they could see the cherries at a 
greater distance than he could, though he could see objects at. 
as great a distance as they; that is, when the sight was not 
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assisted by the colour. Large objects he could see as well ag 
other persons; and even the smaller ones, if they were not en- 
veloped in other. things, as in the ease of cherries among the 
leaves. 

‘© I believe he could never do more than guess the name of 
any colour ; yet he could distinguish white from black, or black 
from. any light or bright colour. Dove or straw-colour he called 
white, and different colours he frequently called by the same 
name: yet he could observe a difference between them when 
pees together. In general, colours of an equal degree of 

rightness, however they might otherwise differ, he frequent- 
ly confounded together. Yet a striped ribbon he could dis- 
tinguish from a plain one; but he could not tell what the 
colours were with any tolerable exactness. Dark colours in 

neral he often mistook for black, but never imagined white to 
Be a dark colour, nor a dark colour to be a white colour. 

He was an intelligent man, and very desirous of under- 
standing the nature of light and colours, br which end he had 
attended a course of lectures on natural philosophy. 

He had two brothers in the same circumstances as to sight, 
and two other brothers and sisters, who, as well as their parents, 
had nothing of this defect. 

& I asked one of the first mentioned brothers, whether he had 
ever seen a rainbow? He replied he had often, and could dis. 
tinguish the different colours; meaning only, that it was com- 
posed of different colours, for he could not tell what they were. 

„ then procured and shewed him a piece of ribbon: he 
immediately, without any difficulty, pronounced it a striped and 
not a plain ribbon. He then attempted to name the different 
stripes; the several stripes of white he uniformly and without 
hesitation called white; the four black stripes he was deceived 
in, for three of them he thought brown, though they were ex- 
actly of the same shade with the other, which he properly called 
black. He spoke, however, with diffidence as to all those 
stripes; and it must be owned, the black was not very distinct. 
The light green he called yellow, but he was not very positive : 
he said, I think this is what you call yellow.“ The middle 
stripe, which had a slight tinge of red, he called a sort of blue. 
But he was most deceived by the orange colour; of this he 
por very confidently, saying, Fhis is the colour of grass, 

is is green. I also shewed him a great variety of ribbons, 
the colour of which he sometimes named rightly, and sometimes 
as differently as possible from the true colours. “= i 

„ asked him whether he imagined it possible for all the va- 
rious colours he saw to be mere difference of light and shade; 
whether he thought they could be various degrees between 
white and black, and that all colours could be composed of 
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these two mixtures only? ‘With some hesitation he replied, 
No, he did imagine there was some other difference.’ 

“I could not conveniently procure from this person an ac- 
count in writing; but I have given his own words, having set 
them down.in writing immediately. Besides, as this conversa- 
tion happened only the 10th of last month, it is still fresh in 
my memory. I have endeavoured to give a faithful account of 
this matter, and not to render it more wonderful than it really is. 

“It is proper to add, that the experiment of the striped 
nbbon was made in the day-time, and in a good light. I am, 
Sir,” &c. 


The publieation of this case called forth another, which will 
be found in the Philosophical Transactions for 1778 . As we 
formerly published it at length in the third volume of our Jour- 
nal (page 44.), it is unnecessary here to give more than an out- 
Ime of it. The individual narrates his own case“ I do not 
know,“ says he, any green in the world: a pink and pale blue 
are alike; I do not know one from the other. A full. red 
and a full green the same. I have often thought them a 
match ; but yellows (light, dark, and middle), and all degrees 
of blue, except those very pale, commonly called sky, I know 
perfectly well, and can: discern a deficiency in any of these 
colours to a particular nicety; a full purple and deep blue 
sometimes e me.” He then mentions an occasion on which 
a “rich claret coloured dress” appeared as much a black to 
his eyes as any black that ever was dyed ;” and adds, I can 
see objects at a distance when I am on travel with an acquaint- 
ance, and can distinguish the size, figure, or space equal to 
most, and I believe as quick, colour excepted.” ‘ ly eyes, 
thank God, are very good at discerning men and things. The 
defect was hereditary in his family,—his father, sister, two ne- 
phews, and a maternal uncle, having a similar imperfection of 
on. 

‘This case seems to have created some interest at the time, 
and to have gone the round of the periodicals ; at least it is to 
be found in the Edinburgh Weekly Magazine for 17th Novem- 
ber 1779, vol. xlvi., and in the Westminster Magazine for the 
same year, page 515. 255 

There is a remarkable uniformity in the published cases of 
this description; and we shall therefore give a brief summary 
of all those of which, so far as we have been able to discover, 
any account has been published. 

In the fourth article of the Transactions of the Threnological 
Society, Dr Butter relates a very interesting case of Mr Robert 
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Tucker, then nineteen years of age, who had, only two years 
before that time, accidentally discovered that he was unable to 
distinguish several of the primitive colours from eath-other. Be- 
me employed in making an artificial fty for fishing, he intended 
to have constructed the body of the fly with silk of an orange 
colour, whereas he used that of a green. When the error was 

inted out to him by his younger brother, he could not believe 

it till it was confirmed by other persons. Threads of oran 
and green silk were then twisted round his finger, and he could 
not perceive any difference in them, but thought them to be the 
same coloured thread twisted several times. Many of. the pri- 
mitive colours he neither knows when they are shewn, nor re- 
members after they have been pointed out to him; and he con- 
founds certain colours with each other, as green with ora 
red with brown, pink with blue, black with bottle-green, and in- 
digo and violet with purple. He knows only the yellow colour 
to a certainty. A bay, a chestnut, and a brown horse, he de- 
scribed to be of the same colour, and he knew the colours of 
only black or white horses. He knew not the blood on a spa- 
niel’s neck from dirt, until he was told, and had seen the wound 
in the dog’s ear. Mr Tucker's vision is “ exceedingly acute. 
He sees the forms of surrounding objects, like other people, at 
‘noon-day, in the twilight, and at night *. - 

The case of Mr John Dalton, which is reported by himself 
in the Memoirs of the Literary and Philosophical Soeiety of 
Manchester +, bears considerable resemblance to those narrated. 
its principal features are the following: . . 

“ Blue, purple, ree, and crimson,” says Mr Dalton, “ are, 
according to my idea, all referrible to blue. I have often se- 
riously asked a person whether a flower was blue or pink, but 
was generally considered to be in jest. Notwithstanding this, I 
was never convinced of a peculiarity in my vision, till. I acciden- 
tally observed the colour of the Geranium xonale by candle- 
light, in the autumn of 1792. The flower was pink, but it ap- 

ared to me almost an exact sky-blue by day: in candle-light, 

owever, it was astonishingly changed, not having then any 
blue in it, but being what J called red, a colour which forms a 
striking contrast to blue. Not then doubung ‘but that the 
change of colour would be equal to all, I requested some of my 
friends to observe the phenomenon; when Iwas surprised to 
find they all agreed that the colour was not materially different 
from what it was by day-light, except my brother, who vaw it 
in the same ye as myself.” He then, with the assistance of 
an intelligent friend, entered upon a philusophicel:iavestigation 

See Phrenological Transactions, page 209. 
L v. 1798, part i. page 28. 
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of the peenis of his vision, and the. result is fully detailed 
in the Memoirs. 9 ; 

My observations,” says he, began with the solar spectrum, 
or coloured image of the sun, exhibited in a dark room, by 
means of a glass prism. I found, that persons in general dis- 
tinguish six kinds of colour in the solar image; namely, red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, and purple. Newton, indeed, di- 
vides the purple into indigo and violet; but the difference be- 
tween him and others is merely nominal. To me it is quite 
otherwise. I see only two, or at most three distinctions. These 
I should call l. and blue, or yellow, blue, and purple. My 
yellow comprehends the red, orange, yellow, and ree of others; 
and my blue and purple coincide with thems, That part of the 
i which others call red, appears to me little more than a 
shade or defect of light. After that, the órange, Pera and 

0 


green seem ons colour, which descends pretty uniformly from 
an intense to a rare yellow, making what I should call different 
thades of yellow. The difference between the green part and 
the blue part is very striking to my eye: they seem to be strong- 
ly contrasted. ‘That between the blue and purple, is much less 
rately purple appears to be blue, much darkened and con- 
lensed.” ; — : 
Mr Dalton then proceeds to state the results of his dbserva- 
tions on the colours of natural and artificial bodies in general, 
both by day-light aud ae ee He mostly used: mbbands 
for. the artifieial colours. The following are extracts: - 
All crimsons appear to me to consist chiefly of dark blue, 
bat maay of!thbin seem to have a tinge of strong dark brown. 
I have seen some specimens of crimson, claret, and: mud, whieh 
were very nearly alike. Woollen yara, dyed crimson, or dark 
blue, is the same to me. Pink seems to be composed of nine 
parts of light blue, aad one of red, or some colour which has 
no. other effect than to make the light blue appear dull and faded 
a little. Pink and. light blue, therefore, compared together, 
are to be.distinguished no otherwise than aa a splendid colour 
frora.one that has. lost a little of its splendour. Besides the 
pinks; roses, Ne. of the gardens, the following British Flora ap- 
Pear. to me ble, namely, Statice Armeria, Trifolium pratense, 
Lychnis. Flossewculi, Lt nis dioica, and many of the. Gerania. 
„By candile-light, red and scarlet appear much more vivid than 
by 7; ‘crimson loses its blue and becomes yellowish-red. Pink 
is by far tbe moat changed; indeed it forms an exeellent con- 
trast to what it is by day. No blue now appears; yellow has 
taken its place. Pink, by an an seems to be three parts 
of yellow and one red, or a reddish-yellow. The blue, how- 
ever, is less mixed by day than the yalow by night: Red, and 
particularly scarlet, is a superb colour by candlelight ; but, by 
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day, some reds are the least showy imaginable. I shouid call 
them dark drabs.” 

I do not find that I differ materially from other persons in 
regard to mane and yellow, either by dey or candle light.” 
* Of green, by day-light, I take my standard idea from grass. 
This a to me very little different from red. The face of 
alaurel leaf (Prunus Jauro-cerasus), is a good match to a stick 
of red sealing-wax; and the back of the leaf answers to the 
lighter red of the wafers. “ Orange and green have much af- 
finity also. I can distinguish the vegetable greens one from 
another, as well as most people, and those which are nearly 
alike, or very unlike to ben: are so to me. A decoction of 
Bohea tea, a solution of liver of sulphur, ale, &. &c:, which 
others call brown, appear to me green. Green woollen cloth, 
such as is used to cover tables, appears to me a dull, dark, 
brownish-red colour. A mixture of two parts of mud and one 
of red would come near it. It resembles a red soil just turned 
up by the peas When this kind of cloth loses its colour, as 
other people say, and turns yellow, then it appears to me a plea- 
sant green, Very light green paper, silk, &c. is white to me.” 

J apprehend that blue appears very nearly the same to me 
as to other people, both by day-light and candle-light."—* Pur- 
ple seems to me a slight modification of blue, and I seldom fail 
to distinguish them.“ 

„My idea of brown I obtain from a piece of white paper 
heated almost to ignition. This colour, by day-light, seems to 
have a great affinity to green, as may be imagined from what I 
have said of greens. Browns seem to me very diversified; some 
1 fond call red: dark-brown woollen cloth I should call 

ack.” ` 

Mr Dalton’s brother saw colours very nearly in the same 
light as himself. He mentions also, that having made known 
the circumstances to his acquaintances, he found several in the 
same predicament ; and that out of twenty-five of his pupils, 
to whom he explained the subject, two were found to agree 
with him, and, on a similar occasion, one. Like myself,“ 
says he, they could see no material difference betwixt pink 
and light blue by day, but a striking contrast by candlelight ; 
and, on a fuller investigation, I could not perceive they differed 
from me materially in other colours.”—‘“ I think I have been 
informed of nearly twenty persons whose vision is like mine. 
Our vision, except as to colours, is as clear and distinct as 
that of other persons. Only two or three are (like Mr Dalton 
himself) short-sighted. It is remarkable that I have not heard 
of one female subject to this peculiarity. 

“From a great variety of observations made with the above- 
mentioned persons, it does not appear to me that we-differ more 
from one another than persons in general do. We certainly 
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agree in the principal facts which characterise our vision.” He 
then gives ad tail of those characteristic facts, which, however, 
want of room-com de to omit b, P 

Mr Dalton concludes his paper by attempting to account far 
his anomalous vision. He conjectures, chat one of the ‘hu- 
mours af his eyes must have been “ a transparent, but coloured 
medium, so constituted as to absorb red and green rays princi- 
pally, and to transmit blue and other colours more perfectly.” 
“I suppose,” says he, it must be the vitreous humour, other- 
wise, 1 apprehend, it might be discovered by inspection, which 
has not done.” We must refer to the essay itself for a 
farther exposition of his views. : 


The case of Mr James Milne of Edinburgh is general] 
known to phrenologists. Like the other individuals, he is able 
to} ive and distances with perfect facility, and some 
of his relations also have a difficulty in distinguishing colours. 
Mr Milne, when bound apprentice in a draper’s shop, gave a 
purchaser a bright scarlet ribbon to match with a piece of green 
corduroy. He also mistook a of a mixed brown colour 
for green. He knows blues and yellows, but browns, greens, 
and reds he cannot distinguish. Blue and pink, when about the 
same shade, and seen in day-light, appear to him the colour of 
the sky, which he calls blue; but, seen in candle-light, the pink 

as a dirty buff, and the blue retains the appearance 

‘which it had in day-light. The grass appears to him more like 
an than any other .coloured object with which he is ac- 
quaint Indigo, violet, and purple, appear only different 

es of one colour, darker or lighter, but not differing in their 
bases. He never mistakes black and white objects: he distin- 
guishes easily between a black and blue, and is able even to tell 

Whether a black be a good or a bad one. In the rainbow he 
-perceives only the yellow and the blue distinctly. He sees that 
there are other shades.or tints, but what they are he cannot dis- 
tinguish, and is quite unable to name them. In day-light, crim- 
‘son appears like blue or purple, but in candle-light it seems a 
bright red *. . 

"he case of Mr Sloane is also well known t He is at a loss 

‘to distinguisb betwixt green and brown, and likewise between 
me shades of red and blue. His sight is otherwise perfect. 

In the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, (vol. vii. part 2, 
p. 477), an account is given by Dr W. Nicholl of a boy, eleven 
years of age, who was subject to a similar imperfection. ““ He 
does not call any colour green. Dark bottle-green he calls 


* See Phrenological Transactions, page 224, and Combe’s System, 3d edit. 
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brown, confounding it with certain browns. Light yellow he 
calls yellow; but darker yellows and light browns he confounds 
with red. Dark brown he confounds with black. ek pear 
he calls light red ; common green he terms red. Light and 
ink he calls light blue ; he calls by its proper name. On 
ookin through a prism, he said he could discover no colours 
but red, yellow, and purple.” 

The mother of this boy is stated to be free from this imper- 
fection of vision, but her father has it. This gentleman had 
two brothers and three sisters. One of the brothers had this 
peculiarity, but the other brother and all the sisters were with- 
out it. The father himself was in the navy, and several years 
ago he purchased a blue uniform coat and waistcoat, with red 
breeches to match the blue. The brother of the boy’s grand- 
father, it is mentioned, has mistaken a cucumber for a lobster, 
and a green leek for a stick of red sealing-wax. 

In the ninth volume of the Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, 
(part 2, p. 359), another case is published, of a gentleman resid- 
ing near Mauchline in Ayrshire, who had great difficulty in dis- 
criminating between certain colours. ‘ The colour I am most 
at a loss with,” says he, “ is ; and in attempting to dis- 
tinguish it from red, it is nearly a Scarlet, in most 
cases, I can distinguish ; but a dark bottle-green I could not, 
with any certainty, from brown. Light 8 I know; dark 

ellow I might confound with light brown, though in most cases 

think I should know them from red.“ This gentleman had 
a brother with a similar defect, and mentions that his sight was 
otherwise perfect. 

Mr Popi Stewart is said to have experienced a like inabi- 
pail He first perceived his defect when one of his family was 

ling his attention to the beauty of the fruit of the Siberian 
crab, which he could not distinguish from the leaves but by its 
size and form. Mr William Scott, a member of the Phrenolo- 
gical Society, has a similar imperfection. Pink and pale blue 
appear to him the same, and he cannot distinguish red from 

n, or dark blue from purple. Blue and yellow appear to 
im entire 6pposites, as much so as black and white. 

Mr Harvey has described in the Edinburgh Transactions the 
case of a tailor now alive and upwards of sixty years of age, who 
could distinguish with certainty only white, yellow, a gtey 
On one occasion he repaired an artiche of dress with crimson in 
5 of black silk; and on another occasion he patched the el- 

w of a blué coat with a piece of crimson cloth. He regarded 
“adigo and Prussian blue as black; he considered purple as a 

cation of blue; and puzzled him extremely. The 
rker kinds he andad oi be brown, and the lighter kinds 
pale orange. He experienced no difficulties with good yel- 
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lows. His notions of orange were imperfect. The reddish 
oranges he termed brown, and the lighter kinds yellow. He 
considered carmine, lake, and crimson to be blue. The solar 
trum he regarded as consisting only of yellow and: light 
blue. None of the family of this person had the same defect. 

We have read also of a gentleman in the prime of life who 

ived only blue and yellow in the spectrum of four colours 
in which there were red, green, blue, and violet. Whenever 
the colours of the spectrum were absorbed by a reddish glass, 
except red and dark green, he saw only one colour, viz. yellow 
or orange, but could not distinguish which of these two colours 
it was. 

Dr Spurzheim has observed similar instances. ‘I know,” 
says he, a family, all the individuals of which distinguish on- 
ly black and white; Dr Unzer of Altona could not perceive 
green and blue; and at Vienna I saw a boy who was obli 
to give up his trade as a tailor, because he could not distinguish 
different colours. I have observed similar instances at Paris, at 
Dublin, and at Edinburgh*. 8 

Finally, At a meeting of the London Phrenological Society, 
in the beginning of 1826 a gentleman was presented, unable to 

isti ih between several different colours. A variety of dif- 
ferently coloured pieces of silk were shewn him, but his mistakes 
were ludicrous and incorrigible f. 


The cause of these phenomena has considerably perplexed 
the philosophers of the old school. The Royal Society did not 
even attempt to give a theory of the two cases which were read 
before it in 1777 and 1778. Dalton, as already mentioned, 
accounted for his peculiarities by supposing the vitreous hu- 
mour of his eyes the of a blue tint, and thus fitted “ to absorb 
red and green rays principally, and to transmit blue and other 
colours more perfectly.” - This theory, however, is unsupported 

the Baconian requisité of facts. It is not proved that the 
vitreous humour had really such a tint; and even if it had, the 
phenomena would by no means be accounted for. If we look 
through a green or blue glass, we are still able to see every pri- 
mitive colour on bodies with a shade of green or blue over them. 
A pair of blue spectacles, certainly, will not cause us to see red, 
orange, yellow, and green, as the same colour, or the face of a 
laurel leaf to appear of the hue of red sealing-wax. 

Dr Thomas Young rejects Dalton's theory, and thinks it 
much more simple to suppose the absence of paralysis of those 
fibres of the retina, which are calculated to perceive red. There 
is no evidence of the existence of such fibres in the retina, and 
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therefore Dr Youngs explanation must: fall to the ground. 
Others think it probable that the loss of red light in certain 
may be ascribed to the retina having a blue tmi. This 

38 a. gratuitous hypothesis, and has not been proved by dissec- 
tion. The only. other account of the matter that we are aware 
-of ‘is, that, as the ears of certain persons have been shewn by 
Dr Wollaston to be insensible to sounds at one extremity of the 
scale of musical notes, so is the retina “ insensible to the colours 
at one end of the spectrum.” This theory, however, is, like the 
aa Sr to sound logic, and affords no satisfactory ex- 
planation of the varied phenomena detailed in the foregomg 
cases. 


In aceounting for this curious peculiarity, phrenvlogists have 
-taken facts for their basis. Their 3 prove 
that individuals whose power of distinguishing colours is imper- 
fect, have a deficiency of that part of the brain immediately over 
dhe -middle of the orbits, the function of which has been as- 
wextained to be the perception of the existence and relations of 
colours. Dr Butter states, that in comparing Mr Robert 
Turker's cranium with casts, and with plates in Dr Spurzheim’s 
book, he was 3 with the flatness of his os frontis, 
-at the place in the orbitary ridge where the organ of Colouring 
i said to be situated; and this flatness, it is known, indicates a 
small development of the organ *.” ‘The Phrenological 1 

casts of the heads of Mr Milne and Mr Scott, whic 

karé a decided depression in the same situation. In Mr 
Sloane's forehead, of which also the Society has a cast, the de- 
‘ficiency is not so great as in those of the other two gentlemen ; 
but the organ. is oy less developed than in the masks of in- 
dividuals distinguished for knowl of the harmonies of co- 
lours. With regard to the gentleman at the London Phrenolo- 
gical Society, it is mentioned that “ his eyes appeared perfect, 
-—nay his sight was singularly acute; and he was neither long 
nor short-sighted ; but over the orbit, in the spot marked by 
Gall as the seat of the organ of Colour, a depression was evident 
to the whole assembly +.” 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICE OF LAURENCE MACDONALD, Esq. Sculptor. 


Mia Macponatn’s father was a small farmer on the estate of 
Mr Oliphant of Gask, in Perthshire. From his earliest recol- 
‘lection he at delight in drawing and cutting, figures. 
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At an early age he was bound tive to a builder.in Renth, 
and served the usual number of years with assiduity and faith- 
fulness. He attended school at bis leisure hours, and received: 
instruction in the elements of mathematics and architectural 
drawing. He was animated by a 5 love of samar aoa; 
a short time after the expiry of hi 5 on his re- 
turn home, he cut, in freestone, a full length statue of his lit. 
tie brother. The figure was naked. He was unskilled in the 

of giving equipoise to a figure in a curved attitude, and 
chiselled his brother resting perpendicularly on both legs, the 
arms descending perpendicularly from the shoulder to the el- 
bow-joint, and rising perpendicularly from the elbow, the tip of 
the Biges reaching the level of the shoulders. He discovered, 
subsequently, that this is the attitude of the earliest Egyptian 


statues. 

This figure,.and some other specimens which he had cut with 
the chisel, fell under the notice of Mr Gillespie Graham, archi- 
tect, who at once recognised their superiority, and warmly be- 
friended the artist. He gave him instant employment in cuttin 
ornamental figures for some great works, the erection of whic 
he was then superintending; and strongly recommended him to 
the attention of Mrs Oliphant, whose husband by this time was 
dead. That lady handsomely invited Mr Macdonald to ao- 
eompany her to Rome, whither she was then going, and offered 
to defray his expenses and support him while there. He was pre. 
vented by accidental occurrences from travelling along with her, 
but icky followed her to Rome. He commenced his studies 
as a sculptor with the greatest ardour, and pursued them with 
so much assiduity and success, that, at the end of one year, his 
talents drew forth their own reward ; his professional employ- 
ment yielded him sufficient funds for his support ; and he released 
Mrs Oliphant from all further burden of his education. He 
continued his studies for two years longer, and was at length 
reluetantly compelled, by a severe attack of fever, to return to 
his native air for the restoration of his health. 

During his stay in Rome he executed several works in marble, 
which were subsequently exhibited in this country ; in partiou- 
lar, the statues of the Girl pape sac the Carrier Pigeon, of 
the Boy and Bird, and of the Slinging Boy. These works em- 
body the grand elements of Mr Macdonald’s genius, grace, 
beauty, and expression ; and early marked him as an artist of 
superior talents in the judgment of individuals capable of appre- 


st hie merits. 
While travelling in the Alps, after great exhaustion from 
fatigue, he had a vision of loveliness, purity, and beauty, which 


haunfs bis imagination to the present hour. He saw before him, 
or thought he saw, a female figure, bearing all the-lineaments of a 
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mortal form, yet withal, of such exquisitely graceful proportions— 
with feelers 80 full of kadie aid a e ae resplend- 
ent with beauty, benignity, and intelligence, that chisel never 
fashioned, and pencil never drew, a form so pure, so ethereal, 
et so completely human. He gazed in rapture, and eve 

fine sank deep into his memory. She vanished: she was an il- 
lusion, the result of over-excited aetion. in his then enfeebled 
brain ; but she was the personification of his studies in his hours 
of vigorous exertion. She was a being of imagination, com- 

of all the elements of loveliness and beauty which his keen 
intellect had gathered from the great masters of Italian art, and 
which his own ardent and fertile genius had supplied by its ori- 
ginal inspirations, combined into one c ſorm, by the 
correct judgment which presides over all his works. She van- 
ished from balote his eyes, but she left her outline indelibly 
traced in bis memory ; he is accustomed to narrate the story 
of tbis vision to his friends with some portion of the inspired 
enthusiasm with which he beheld it; —it has been na Mr 
Macdonald’s Vision of the Spirit of Beauty. 

Phrenologists are acquainted ‘with so many examples of spec- 
tral illusions of this description, connected with over-excitement 
of the organs of the Knowing Faculties and Wonder, that it is 
unnecessary to dwell on any explanation of the subject. 

In the beginning of the year 1827, Mr Macdonald returned 
to Edinburgh, ail again Mr Gillespie Graham proved to him 
an attached and efficient friend: he introduced him to Sir Evan 
Macgregor, afterwards to the Duke of Atholl, Lord Gwydir, 
and other influential individuals, whose orders for busts, while 
they maintained his independence, gave him encouragement to 
. his talents to the production of the great works which 
he subsequently achieved. 

The phrenologist will now be anxious to learn what combi- 
nation of- fabulties this gifted individuali possesses: ‘The Phreno- 
logical Seciety has the r‘of ranking him as one of its most 
sealous and intelligent members. He -became acquainted with 
the dlements of the science in Italy, through the inatruetion of 
Dr: Sent, and ophis eee seriously 
to study it. He ontevedas a menaber of the Soeiety on ist day 
of February. 18, aad h hd has not communieated es- 
says, he has applied’ its principtes in. his art; he has: maintained 
its truth and: utility in every ciel to which his influence ex- 
tended; he modelled an admirable bust of Dr Spurzheim, and 

ted it to the Sooiety; he has left us a cast of his own 

ead, and expressed. in warm terms his gratitude to Phrenology 
and its advocates for a mest interesting and valuable addition 
to his —— and practical principles. The development 
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14. Veneration, vesy large. une, 
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The first element i in the genius of Mr Macdonald i is his ner- 
vous and bilious temperament, combining constitutional. activity 
with strength. The next is the large anterior lobe, giving him 

at once depth and comprehensiveness of intellect; we find the 
elements of his professional talents in his large Construetive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Individuality, Form, oe coms Causality, 
Imitatios, and Wander. Hs relation of t robination to 


acquaintanceship with him; have been delighted with the warm 
yet habitual serenity of his feelings and. affections: there 
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simplicity and singlemindedness about him, combined with a 

jety and cheerfulness of disposition, which render him a de- 
eh ul companion to all ages and both sexes. His fine intel- 
lect has been successfully cultivated since he took up his resi- 
dence in Edinburgh; and while his native bent is towards poetry 
and art, he has not neglected the great elements of moral and 
intellectual philosophy. -He is capable of tracing character to its 
first principles, and of expounding with perspicuity and sound- 
ness the effects of different combinations of its original elements 
as they appear in individual beings. He possesses the fire and 
inspiration of the poet, and several of his occasional productions 
have been published; which indicate the elose alliance between 
poetry and art. He has on various occasions displayed alse no 
mean eloquence in speech. Those who read his late address in 
returning thanks for the honour conferred on him by his friends 
at a public dinner, will concur with me in saying, that Mr 
Macdonald was not surpassed in eloquence by any of the distin- 
guished guests at that festive board; and when I mention the 
names of Professor Wilson and Mr Solicitor-General Cockburn, 
it will be difficult to bestow a higher encomium on the talents 
of our friend. ne 

I introduce these remarks chiefly to shew how omnipotent 
Nature is in vindicating her own greatness. In the cast of 
Mr Macdonald, we perceive a beautiful and equal develop- 
ment of almost all the organs of the mind; the propensities are 
ample, without being too age: the sentiments are splendidly 
developed, but in great equality; and the intellectual or 
are also decidedly large, the reflecting region predominating; 
while an admirable temperament gives ‘life and energy to the 
whole. Such a combination could not remain in e 
and, 5 it has speedily risen to its native region of 
usefulness and fame, and we may regard its career as still only 
in its commencement, if life and health continue to be vouch- 
safed to the possessor. The very large organs of Imitation and 
Seoretiveness appear to me to have given this fine combination 
~ bent towards art. 5 : 

n Mr Macdonald, the organ of Wonder is larger 
than Ideality. . This faculty, regulated by nR i 0 
and dy a philosophical underst g, appears to in- 
spire him with the love of the admirable and sublime. He sees 
in nature a spirit of beauty and harmony on which he dwells 
with ure, and which he strives to imitate and embody in 
dis works. Woman appears to him the loveliest of created 
beings, and he-delights to contemplate her, such as he saw her 
in his vision—an essence of purity, tenderness, simplicity, and 
affection; and to invest these qualities in appropriate forms. 
Beside a beautiful, accomplished, and virtuous woman, he be. 
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comes ecstatic, his countenance expresses unbounded delight, 
and hours elapse as if they were minutes on the swiftest wing. 
Yet never was soul freer from all grossness than that of Me 
Macdonald. It is a fundamental maxim with all artists, and 
one which be delights to prove not only by reason but by fact, 
—that the human body, in its entire composition, is the temple 
of the soul; and that there are forms even in a leg or arm indi- 
cative of mental elegance, purity, intelligence, in short, of all 
the nobler qualities of the mind ; which the trained artist or en- 
lightened connoisseur recognises as readily as he does, the same 
qualities, when seen beaming in the eye, or playing on the fea- 
tures. I was sceptical regarding this element of the creed of art. 
ists, until I received ocular demonstration of the fact. Mr Mac- 
donald placed in juxtapositien limbs of two ancient statues, one 
belonging to a female character, and expressive of purity, de- 
licacy, refinement, and grace; and the other, forming a portien 
of a female statue, expressive of voluptuousness and sensual 
qualities. The difference was . great; and it was 
np to look upon the one without having Ideality, Form, 
onder, reflecting intellect, and the moral feelings, excited to 
admiration— while the other at once suggested ideas of mere 
animal grossness. Mr Macdonald realized. this beautiful theory 
in his own works. His Supplicating Virgin is a personification 
of grace, loveliness and beauty, so perfec uy pe and, in form, 
attitude, and expression, so utterly removed from every approaah 
to mdelicacy, or any inferior sentiment, that Virtue h may 
own her for a sister. The same praise may justly be bestowed 
on bis male figures, Ajax, the fallen Trojan, and Achilles 
They express the bold energy of the manly soul; the limbs, in 
form and action, correspond to the ancient warriors’ fierce and 
powerful mind, but the expression is entirely mental; the most 
voluptuous imagination, if it read these figures aright, wilt feal 
refinement stealing upon its grossness, instead of fresh fuel be. 
ing added to increase its flame. This is the triumph of intek- 
lect and sentiment, over the propensities ; and strikingly ib 
lustrates the positive moral benefits that would attend in- 
troduction of works of statuary into schools, for the purpose 
of rendering the young of both sexes, before pasion sail have 
contaminated their minds, familiar with the figure, ‘as 
expressive of the qualities of the soul, and of teaching them 
to perceive in it the wisdom and intelligence of the Crenterz in- 
stead of associating with its forms only the poy conceptions, 
and regarding it as the most indelicate of created objects —~ 
There is a close connexion between just proportion and per- 
fect symmetry in the human figure, and bodily health and men- 
tal vigour. A small thorax and large abdomen, in a male figure 
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are abominations in the eyes of the sculptor; and to the en- 
lightened physiologist these proportions reveal great feebleness 
in the sangurferous system, with consequent liability to pulmo- 
nary disease, accompanied with a constitutional tendency fo in- 
dulgence in the pleasures of the table. A small head and large 
thorax express to the sculptor the character of the gladiator ; 
to the physiologist they indicate a feeble mind, with a powerful 
tendency to muscular action. Were the two sexes taught to 
trace the influence of physical forms and proportion on the con- 
stitution of the individual in whom they appear, in reference to 
health, dispositions, usefulness and enjoyment, and the effects of 
the transmission of them as qualities to offspring, statuary would 
not only enlarge the ‘knowledge and refine the taste of society, 
but would contribute in an essential degree to the physical im- 
provement of the race :—No phrenologist requires to be told 
that this is synonymous with increasing the perfection and en- 
joyment of the entire human being while an inhabitant of earth. 
It is due to the memory of an excellent member of the Phre- 
nological Society; whom it has lately lost, Mr William Ritchie, 
to say that he was an carly friend and an enthusiastic admirer 
of Mr Macdonald. He fearlessly proclaimed his merits in the 
Scotsman, and anticipated his rising fame ere yet the public had 
pronounced an opinion on his powers. He loved Mr Macdonald 
as a brother, an id homage to his gifted talents. It is me- 
lancholy to know that the day on which Mr Macdonald’s most 
gratifying triumph was celebrated, the 5th of February, when 
the highest minds of the metropolis of his native country were 
assembled at the festive board, to. crown his departure from 
Scotland with honour, and to send him forth to England with 
their most ardent wishes for his success, Mr Ritchie, whose 
heart would have leaped with joy at the scene, lay, all uncon- 
scious of the joy of his friend, a lifeless corpse. 
I conclude with a few observations, chiefly selected from other 
publications, on oo 


MR MACDONALD’S WORKS. 


The first great work in which Mr Macdonald showed to the 
world the vastness of his powers, was the colossal group of Ajax 
bearing the rescudd body of Patroclus, while in the act of in- 
flicting a death-blow upon his only remaining Trojan adversary. 
This group is by many esteemed to be one of the proudest in- 
stances of rivalry which. modern Europe can pitch against an- 
cient Greece. The impress of genius is on all its parts; the 

spirit of inspiration peaks from it in a language of power which 
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it edems impossible not to feel and comprehend. The cold ma- 
terial of which the works are composed, is entirely lost sight of, 
and we see nothing but real and stupendous beings before us. In 
the figure of Ajax, the artist has combined the massive strength 
of Hercules, the dignity of Minerva, and the mobile lightness, 
the elasticity, and the harmony in proportion of the Apollo. Mr 
Macdonald’s veneration for the ancients is almost idolatrous, 
but he bas never slavishly imitated them. In every part of his 
works he has drawn original ideas from nature. Nothing in 
this p is unmeauing; the action is consentaneous ; every part 
is full of life. 
The countenance of Ajax is full of conscious power, blended 
with a shade of tender melancholy. His gigantic efforts in 
. the fight have given intense action to his muscles. Nor is his 
fallen adversary unworthy of so mighty an antagonist.’ The 
figure of the Trojan is beautifully modelled and full of life; 
and, from the varied and strong action of the muscles, proceed- 
ing from the effort to recover himself from his recumbent posi. 
tion, conjoined witb the mental feeling that exertion is all but 
hopeless, it has, in effect, much of the richness, with more than 
the power, of a painting. The figure of the ior sa and life. 
less body of Patroclus has been beautifully and affectingly con- 
trasted with the vast muscular action of the giant, fearlessly 
hewing his way back to the Grecian ships. 
But, fine as this specimen of the heroic in art, and of Mr 
Macdonald’s power, is, the best judges have declared it to be 
surpassed by his Thetis arming Achilles for battle. The hero 
is armed with a shield and two spears He gazes stedfastly into 
the distance, as if his eyes beheld the waving crest of Hector ; 
and he is impatient to hurry off to the field, while his goddess 
mother seeks to detain him a little longer with her. His figure, 
the conception and execution of which are equally admirable, 
may be considered as a type of the variety of the human figure, 
which combines the highest vigour with the most perfect, grace 
and symmetry; and in that of his mother (which, if seen by 
itself, would perhaps be pronounced too heavy), we perceive at 
once that the massive character which the artist has given to her 
‘is perfectly consistent and appropriate, and that a more slender 
and delicate figure would have been out of harmony as a part of 


group. 
Al these figures are of the heroic size; but, instinct as they 
‘ate with beauty and power, the figure of the Female Suppliant, 
which was finished only a few months ago, is accounted by many 
to be the most exquisite of all Mr Macdonald’s works. It is of 
the natural size; and in attitude, expression, and the minutest 
of its form, is filled with grace, and truth, and onthe 
hing the very spirit of female loveliness, such as it is bodied 
VOL. VII- Ao. XXVIII. i L 
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and, excepting the very slight degree necessary for observing 
‘scenery and collecting plants, I used almost no intellectual. ex- 
ertion. On returning to Edinburgh at the commencement df 
the past winter, such corporeal exercise was discontinued, seves 
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. commencing to attend the College lectures, a more varied ex- 

citement of the intellectual powers, and somewhat less sedentary 

„habits, supervened, and the restless sleep and illusions gradually 

„ and were soon almost forgetten; but: the cessation was 

80 gradual that I should be quite unable to say when it was 
completed. 

About two months afterwards, having received a parcel of 
botanical specimens containing many plants which I was parti- 
_cularly anxious to see, I devoted the evening of their arrival, 
„until a late hour, in examining and comparing them with others 
previously in my possession, as well as with published descrip- 
tions. On retiring to bed I was restless and unable to sleep 
without having recourse to the cold-bath to my fore-head ; and 
after at length falling into sleep, I again, and should fancy al- 
most instantly, started awake, and saw the dark and deformed 
images perched on chairs round the room. However, they were 
soon -resolved · into articles of dress and other objects. Since 
this period I bave had no return of these neeturnal appearances. 
Partly perhaps from being occupied with the same kind of study 
very little during the winter, partly also in consequence of 
adopting morning as the period for the little attention that has 
been given to it, but chiefly, perhaps, from not having had any 
strong interest excited by. the presentation of a number of new 
and particularly desired objects at once. EEr 

The utility of noticing this case appears to me to rest chiefly 
on the ‘circumstance, that in most other similar instances no 
obvious and direct external cause has been pointed out to ac- 
count for the organic excitement;; but although, in my first af- 
fection, I had merely traced it, in a general mauner, to a chan 
from the exercise of travelling to sedlentary-btudy, ‘and the su 
sequent cessation of it to a gradual constitutional adaptation to 
the new or renewed habit; yet the second appearance of the 
figures being attended with a similar local pain, restlessness, and 
starting from sleep, supervening upon causes precisely analo- 

us to those preceding the former, and that too so immediately, 

am now inclined to believe that such appearances depended 
almost solely on a mere local excitement of the perceptive powers, 
and not on this as the concomitant of a general affection of the 
constitution, When local pain has-been felt in other instances, 
jt appears generally to have been traced along the superciliary 
ridge: with me it was confined to the site of Individuality, ex- 
tending downwards rather than laterally. 

I should be inclined to account for the effects induced in this 
manner, viz, that, in both cases, a number of new and greatl 
interesting objects being presented for attention to an Indivi- 
duality and Form not of large dimensions, they were over sti- 
mulated by the mere multiplicity of objects of interest, and that, 
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probably, had an equal number of hours beer devoted to a few 
of them, or toian equal number of · other s eiciting: lee , 
interest, the same results might not have followed · ſoæ, iu such 
cases, at · other periods, similar · consequenoes· have. not N 
2555 2 „%%%%jC „„ „ 4 Tl. 2 17 .I. C. . 6 . 
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ash 1d: ated ae pee den alpen be Paa o 

Noveaovs.ss arehthe: ‘evils of ‘ignorance; - mariifold: as are the 
proofs of thdir existenee; unwearied as have been the efforts 
made to adranes and enlighten every:class.of society j-and: great 
ab has tingwobtionably been the progress made in later years, Lt. ãs 
nevertheless. a deplorable truth, that at this moment much of the 
misery, and‘ many of thel ‘calamities which: afflict-the humen.fa- 
mily, are the. direct offspring of the absurd and confused no- 
tions entertained in. regard: to · un physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual constitution, and af. che entire hbéence-of every thing like 
established general prineiples, either to direct ‘investigation, or 
to guide the application of the limited knowledge we.already:pos- 
sess. On every. ide we hdar-of the benefits and necessity of 
edueation, and. of ne projècts for facilitating: its diffusion, and 
increasing its Vs. do we see even a single 
remark calling attention io the fundamental properties and 
wants: of the: being: we seek to improve, or to · the unalterable re- 
lations of fitness ot: unfitness subsisting: between these. and the 
modes of training: proposed: for our adoption, although it must 
be appatent to, every. one that: their success or failure must be 
in exact. proportion: td the degree in which‘ the one condition is 
in harmony with the other. — 
In the rearing of horses, dugs, and sheep, nay, even in the 
cultivation of the vegetables which they devour, we see every 
where the most persevering efforts made to discover the primary 
qualities which e each race and species, and the most 
liberal premiums offered to those who shall throw any light u 
on the effects of „„ of gar soil or Sass in de- 
veloping or improving these qualities, and we consider those o 
as fi 1 be e with the charge of them who have riade 
them their study and occupation; and yet, in the cultivation of 
man, the highest of all created beings, instead of following the 
same course, and adapting our means to his nature and consti- 
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tation, we contént outselves'witly rade and empirical conjecture, 
und c place binn under thp.care of. teachers whose Promises 
would, noudgabtyi# fulGdad tov halt: shebr extent, soon advaned 
the eanb do aumillenmal.cdte-ol pritej but whose real quali» 
fications tog often consist in their having proved unfit for every 
other opepfestion,..or shaving beon! reduced-by misfortune to the 
necesait pol} warkinjoforg sabainence 4? while'very few choose the 
ait deol nt foid feat’ reid Nieing zor the vocation; 
and sti fowér dhigk oh ary preparation" requisite for 
the‘suocessbak — — Pe se fs ay 
Thie dlindesd vue vl the mawy leontradictions which charac- 
terizemdn ũn his'sovial istare -The 'saiage thinks it necessary 
to his sycoeguatdcektilén the ue f bis wenpons, that he 
55 5 a, oS wards; the 
drinn Chiu it ii sable shat öuld make him- 
247 eoquarhted: with 3 body! iti ats: healthy and diseased 
states, A with. whe watire! and: effeetsofiremedies, before he be- 
gms a8 iwé his · prefsss o tlie i lawyer, the engineer, the 
abldierydhé saitory aud ever the lowest: ef cher eperatwe mecha- 
nitspudsheld it'(éesedtial: mut Hey: be- instzucted in the rudi- 
mente if their: bl ‘arts, before Heinig called un: to- carry them 
into pre, GA Rd u lk rådner ‘the-horsebréaker, the shep- 
herdiiube grarigni ind the: merz wduld speedily find them- 
sebes iuitved wad: Dead,, were shay -tò enter upon theit 
dutics-wighlonivthiving prévipusly donde thenina ves acquainted 
>». . 8 2 laita And yet, when the 
nobel treadedt' bd ef tho Puman speties; the most com- 
a as e eee of his functions, 
previous kadwledpe ant: preparation aye held virtually in con- 
ee ee ee his polion to save 
himself dou! serving; i coufiled in-ahnobt as much-as he who 
adopte Rt. front: n en Preferenes, strengthened by long 
yes {Gite tas x 11 170 ba H ci daa yo! a 1 
Taltisgge iht nepdnat the facv' thas few- of our teachers are in- 
atreccad her fn thre hattet ef mem ri We principles of teach. 
ing, w Gase 30. wonder at the chantfeld'Spinions prevalent on 
the ent df ledpedtiont. A’ He: nurercus publications daily is- 
ming No the presb testify iltundantly to the existence of a 
strong ene of the nesesefty ol education, and of the imperfec. 
tiene of the methods generally in use; one mode after another is 
recommended, adapted, praised, neglected and forgotten, to be 
succeeded by another equally praised and equally temporary in 
the periad of its existence ; the most ite opinions meet 
us ni every tutn; not only as to the best of communicating 
jastraction, but as to the subjects which ought to be taught; 
and scarcely aby two teachers advocate the same principles, or 
take the same view of the relative importance of different 
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branches of knowledge,; and hence the evils of isaperfert eystema 
are invidiously e andie . 


is raised in the, minds ef. d which, ne stabi: ẽeR sub but 

which is extremely, infi in Tatanding: lber march of human 

improv ement., - ns R uni sa ods mi jenot welt OCD A 
obviate theevilslaxisiag, fnom't thene causes, anik promota 


the diffusion f, sonpdidepa on sia wabjentt among 
the people af, miri ope ena Rha abjacis whieh 8 
ence the Quarter son Education x lished jit the 
Society for the fiA af sect: that 
whose title stands At, the: head ef ons phe Seal), bela, 
is the contiguatlanief: bed Pre amal y existing fin chmearica, 
but remodglled,in its present foxia, antl how auppontad:hyeenctal 
able and intelligantcwiilets, whaiprabeis to sheah:the, lte me. 
ral and inte llenztiab eduratioy' of the.periple, she onkyo gi 
against. Nanas hor ti bach bs, ai: maral an 
itigal, , sapere jeurpaliissinemerk,.endipadet quat nti, that 
in 4 CONE En rising tha Psihilegraat free eiu. pro rere 
education beponpes deff, parenotint ime pf 
it means, any shingy-abesss;she polet ok ach oh ee 
one’s.own, jag e ingtebng z- froh: which dt — 
follawa, that if reas He ldipded. day e eee Ibo mente of 
duty be pee ia tne psa We end h belbsh n, berg 
more immediat lL panomifier, i ben en anal all these 
be called, in 10 e aa, a.chegk again rare an e eden 
as a protection da Rur bee 
But, on the gther, amel, if, - an, sper 
sense be duly, . abjeatsief 
tion), Freedom mays may safely, be g ane teu hechuseothen 
r force nox gheake willbe required. don keep The. nitigoq iu 
the path of duty<s; Haring she lawweritteg.an dom heart, de, will 
be a law unto himself The Armericha:journalista say, that see 
ing the most corrupt principles of action unblushingly avowed, 
and a contempt, of, uterak principle, ronjoinad, with. pio De. 
voted selfishness; of. -pirni petolan Siet y, dhiey! coppot 
but fear or the. stability, pf ithe falyde of, of, likens. "Shey an- 
noupce t a snuggle; Wut, AMigintained, agaitint 2 
n, and, corruption, Which demands the united of 
all who venerate the daws :of God,, and_-slesire ‘the happinees ef 
the race. They refar to, the South. American. ‘States, both as 
proofs and illustrasiqns,.ae it i unquestiqnably, the, want. of in- 
telligence and. morality, whieh: has converted: their nominally 
free governments into. #9 man pirat. military despotisme. It. was the 
same want amoug the French people that caused 
the deplorable į rs ae bedz their first revolution, and tbe terrible 
catalogue of crimes apd miseries which came in ite train; and 
which has hitherto rendered abortive the various attempts which 
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have been made to bring into operation constitutional govern- 
ments in several of the states of Europe. Unless a people-to 
whom the election of legislators and the management of affairs 
are confided, intelli and principle requisite to di- 
rect them in discerning the measures and selecting the best 
men, they must of necessity either be guided by their own pre- 
judices and selfish passions, or be exposed to be carried blindly 
along by the counsels of a sage, or the seductions of a dema- 
gogue, as chance may happen to direct ; and in such hands the 
wisest and best constitution may sink into a dead letter, or be- 
come the instrument of oppression and corruption. 

In Britain there are powerful arguments for devoting the 
most earnest attention to the advancement of education and to 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. By education, however, is 
meant the proper training of man’s physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual nature, and the communication of such knowledge as shail 
best fit him for the station-he is destined to fill in society, and 
not merely the arts of reading, writing, and calculating, which, 
‘although only the means, are too generally regarded as the aim 
of all education, Even in our own enlightened country, the 
distinction between the two is often lost sight of, and thus many 
a youth, thought to be highly educated, enters upon the busi- 
ness of life without even a notion of the principles and relations 
by which his practical conduct ought to be guided, and he dis- 
covers, to his mortification, that, for all useful purposes, his 
education is only about to commence. The extent, indeed, to 
which confusion prevails on this subject is almost incredible. 

In former articles we have laboured to shew that the laws-of 
exercise form the grand principles on which all education ought 
to be conducted, and that, to insure success, we have only to 
apply them with proper discrimination to the particular. func- 
tions which we wish to improve. Thus, if we wish to increase 
muscular strength, and procure greater readiness of muscular 
action, we must exercise the muscles regularly in executing the 
various combinations into which they are calculated to enter. 
If we wish to improve the tone of the stomach, we must duly 
regulate its supply of food, so as neither to oppress it with toe 
‘much, nor weaken it by too little. If we wish to give strength 
to the voice and vigour to the chest, we must exercise both re- 
gularly and systematically ne to their original consti- 
tution. If we are desirous of cultivating the senses of taste or 
of hearing, we must exercise the respective organs on their own 
special objects, as we see practised by the tea and wine tasters, 
and by the savage in listening to the approach of his enemy. 
And, in like manner, if our intention be to improve the moral 
and intellectual powers of man, we must follow the same prin- 
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ciple, and exercise each directly on its own objects before we 
can hope for success. ` ' 5 

In practice, however, the laws of exercise are altogether con- 
temned, and we regulate the employmietits of children with as 
little regard to their dictates as if they had no existence. If we 
wish, for example, to fit the children of the labouring poor for 
the mode of life which they must speedily enter upon, the laws 
of exercise would suggest their being regularly trained to such 
an amount of daily muscular exertion, as should gradually de: 
velope their bodily powers, promote their general health, and 
prepare them for the labour which awaits them; and, as we 
wish them to be also moral and ifitelligent beings, and not 
merely animated machines, the same laws of exercise would dic- 
tate the necessity of, at the same time, 3 a portion of 
every day to the proper cultivation of their moral and intellec- 
tual powers, giving them sound views of human nature, and 
of their own mental and physical constitution, of the dependence 
of happiness on the right exercise of their highest faculties, and 
on the mutual interchange of good feeling, and ‘familiarisin, 
their minds with their real position in the scale of society, and 
with the true means of improving their condition, by directin, 
their ambition to become more healthy, more moral, more intel- 
igent, more useful, and, as a necessary result, more happy and 
contented men. a 

Instead of this being done or attempted, we discover in so- 
ciety little else than the fruits of error or ignorance. At pre- 
sent we see the child transplanted at once, and without prepa- 
ration, from the confinement and restraint of school to the work- 
shop of the manufacturer. In school his mind has been culti+ 
vated, but his body neglected. The manufacturer, however, 
requires at once the full amount of bodily labour, and he sets 
him to work for twelve or fourteen hours a-day under a deterio- 
rated at here, where he speedily becomes farther’ weakened 
in body, and loses the little he had learnt at school, as now he 
has no time and no vitality to spare for reading. A double er- 
ror is committed ; the school unfits him for the labour, and the 
excess of labour unfits him for profiting by the lessons of the 
school. It is against the laws of Nature to suppose, that severe 
and unrewarded toil, bodily vigour, healthy contentment, and 
activity of mind, can coexist in the same individual; and yet 
how calmly do we see our legislators, ignorant or regardless of 
the laws. appointed by God for the regulation of the human 
frame, meet and decide that fourteen hours a- day of actual con- 
finement and labour is not too much * ; and yet, were the sons 
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»A bill for limiting the labour of individuals below 18 years of age, in ma- 
pufactories, to 113 hours a-day, was introduced into Parliament last Session ; 
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havé been made to bring into operation constitutional govern- 
ments in several of the states of Europe. Unless a people-to 
whom the election of legislators and the management of affairs 
are confided, piee intelligence and principle requisite to di- 
rect them in discerning the best measures and selecting the best 
mien, they must of necessity either be guided by their own pre- 
judices and selfish passions, or be exposed to be carried blindly 
along by the counsels of a sage, or the seductions of a dema- 
gogue, as chance may happen to direct ; and in such hands the 
wisest and best constitution may sink into a dead letter, or be- 
come the instrument of oppression and corruption. 

In Britain there are powerful arguments for devoting the 
most earnest attention to the advancement of education and to 
the diffusion of useful knowledge. By education, however, is 
meant the proper training of man’s physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual nature, and the communication of such knowledge as shall 
best fit him for the station he is destined to fill in society, and 
not merely the arts of reading, writing, and calculating, which, 
‘although only the means, are too generally regarded as the aim 
of all education, Even in our own enlightened country, the 
distinction between the two is often lost sight of, and thus man 
a youth, thought to be highly educated, enters upon the busi- 
ness of life without even a notion of the principles and relations 
by which his practical conduet ought to be guided, and he dis- 
covers, to his mortification, that, for all useful purposes, his 
education is only about to commence. The extent, indeed, to 
which confusion prevails on this subject is almost incredible. 

In former articles we have laboured to shew that the laws-of 
exercise form the grand principles on which all education ought 
to be conducted, and that, to insure success, we have only to 
apply them with proper discrimination to the particular. func- 
tions which we wish to improve. Thus, if we wish to increase 
musculer strength, and procure greater readiness of muscular 
action, we must exercise the muscles regularly in executing the 
various combinations into which they are calculated to enter. 
If we wish to improve the tone of the stomach, we must duly 
regulate its supply of food, so as neither to oppress it with toe 
much, nor weaken it by too little. If we wish to give strength 
to the voice and vigour to the chest, we must exercise both re. 
gularly and systematically in proportion to their original consti- 
tution. If we are desirous of cultivating the senses of taste or 
of hearing, we must exercise the respective organs on their own 
special objects, as we see practised by the tea and wine 
and by the savage in listening to the approach of his enemy. 
And, in like manner, if our intention be to improve the moral 
and intellectual powers of man, we must follow the same prin. 
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ciple, and exercise each directly on its own objects before we 
can hope for success. ` ; 

In practice, however, the laws of exercise are altogether con- 
temned, and we regulate the employnients of children with as 
little regard to their dictates as if they had no existence. If we 
wish, for example, to fit the children of the labouring poor for 
the mode of life which they must speedily enter upon, the laws 
of exercise would suggest their being regularly trained to such 
an amount of daily muscular exertion, as should gradually de- 
velope their bodily powers, promote their ‘general health, and 
prepare them for the labour which awaits them; and, as we 
atiy them to be also moral and iftelligent beings, and not 
merely animated machines, the same laws of exercise would dic- 
tate the necessity of, at the same time, ada a portion of 
every day to the proper cultivation of their moral and intellec- 
tual powers, giving them sound views of human nature, and 
of their own mental and physical constitution, of the dependence 
of happiness on the right exercise of their highest faculties, and 
on the mutual interchange df good feeling, and familiarisin 
their minds with their real position in the scale of society, an 
with the true means of improving their condition, by directin 
their ambition to become more healthy, more moral, more intel- 
igent, more useful, and, as a necessary result, more happy and 
contented men. * 

Instead of this being done or attempted, we discover in so- 
ciety little else than the fruits of error or ignorance. At pre- 
sent we see the child transplanted at once, and without prepa- 
ration, from the confinement and restraint of school to the work- 
shop of the manufactarer. In school his mind has been culti- 
vated, but his body 1 The manufacturer, however, 
requires at once the full amount of bodily labour, and he sets 
him to work for twelve or fourteen hours a-day under a deterio- 
rated atmosphere, where he speedily becomes farther’ weakened 
in body, and loses the little he had learnt at school, as now he 
has no time and no vitality to spare for reading. A double er- 
ror is committed ; the school unfits him for the labour, and the 
excess of labour unfits him for profiting by the lessons of the 
school. It is against the laws of Nature to suppose, that severe 
and unrewarded toil, bodily vigour, healthy contentment, and 
activity of mind, can coexist in the same individual; and yet 
how calmly do we see our legislators, ignorant or regardless of 
the laws. appointed by God for the regulation of the human 
frame, meet and decide that fourteen hours a-day of actual con- 
finement and labour is not too much *; and yet, were the sons 
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aml daughters of these same legislators doomed to the gane lot, 
parental ‘nvdtinet,: blinded as their minds are, would shrink from 
the cruelty’ of ‘the: infliction: „II- is bo anawer to say that the 
cases.are differxnez andithat tke one eluis is accustomed te the 
task atid thelarher ds tiot and hat the’ boys and girls of the 
middi rastis Ae we delieitio twati ehe Mot demanded from 
the cri Phe wor ty, the children uf operative ins 
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Ay inerten the custo Geis of he patents, and | 
ene Jo cittalry bf. thy! fisesder 6fCinove refined lite Pera 
werb ri halve wee akcii front school and sent 
to U mitt, ue, er most istia call Avealhy buffering the pensliy 
off their’ Beem ot 71020 D WALT ye. 
lf be bower oiddrs ade detini Rik Nr rather to starve, 
ow sot lte entire: ind potatoes dn h state of destitution 
is the idee Af Preh the ale wuts ef the most-degrading 
aud Brutal ——— T thies of 
chert were’ 


türe A they ute demined by our com 
Mew Creator tilbe ‘lid: attice laburr in carrying on the va- 
rio operations T af agiioö ture raf fern res and trade, to be 
eee ene kn ede Bertie class en whose 
iat asdrabitg, Wid goeRconduet, the prosperity, 
traniquillity, Thajppliiehs Of che eue are chiefly to depend, 
then, vata HOt Deity satisfied \eide'eedching many of them, as 
pag ti the abasalmechaitiddl ptosetises of reading, writing, 
with chen handing them Over, without previous 
5 3 0 Sve bodily labor in the fields, or in the ma- 
Raft actoties;'te the uin pf their farther improvement as rational 
creatures, Ail to the exhhustion of thd physical energies; with 
depriving theri of atbtinie dor harimldes of ‘rather cheerful and 
neckssary rébixadon ;andvith ‘then #6ndering at occasional at- 
tempts eee by ford! from such bondage, and 
lamenting' thei? sup . m not being contented with 
their letze let us ee hem Yor: thet place in society, not onl 
instroct'them in reading und i im en, but provide them wi 
books, on which they may exercise these acquired powers, and 
‘in which they may find “knowledge and ideas useful to them in 
their various stations; and, above all, let us leave them intervals 


‘but we are not certain if ft was passed into a law. If Government really wish 
to civilize the people, the limit, under that age, should be six or 3 hours ; 
and rons means should be weed to ensure Ube lelsure h hours being devoted 
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of rest from their labours, sufficient for. the preservation of their 
bodily health, for the gratification and activity of their moral 
and rational nature, in social meetings ad employment... i 
If from the class of pperatines,we tupiour atteation to those 
who are intended for the. More pedentary, pulpuits-of.conimerce, 
law, literature, or r diving Me; 5 eqpally.remarkabla 
inconsistency the mode o education, and: the abjecta 
sought to. be aliaian By, them;,.ea ingensistency: whieh, is expli, 
cable only "y the total, gnorance..or. dissegese of: the primitive 
qualities of human natura whieh HEMhofn awtivete What 
is more common. thaa, fo fg „ Aggoranit that 
his mind works through, the wadauth, ofan, arganized: brain, 
consuming his health, diasundiag mis. PEAGE agd, destroying his 
future usefulness, by excessive devotion to mgptal pursuits, and 
neglect of diet and bodjly exemisgIn the axticle.ag the Manyal 
Labour Academy, of Papnsybvania, inthe Journal of Education 
already referred tou N megt mith some striking llusthitions of 
our positions. fe Bog, twenty. years, a mere sbe 1 
union of sedentary wN udions habito nonienoied:;b N Leg 
nastic sy stem, bas heen drilling in, the middle age: T ap 
e of erage shows, in. c e eee 5 
Exam dane Ate Ipexticwlésncanes,,.and thebe will: 
be Se found the unde an pee ene hits, Lok ak 
one name there., He, bad valuable gifanpertemedaby twa years’ 
academic, fous years spliegiate,:, ind! nee peans. isneclogical 
studies. He preacl¢dy: GORENS PRANI „ 
stomach disease, La congacteds #, wie 3 He Aid: 
not alternate, 5 mental kabore A hg lived and 
Fe dee he ene iy 
was growing ir Axe: 75 » 
his muscles dwindled, his digeatinn benante disozdereda Aat: cheat. 
contracted, his lunge. congested, and Ws. heud: salia ne peri- 
dical pains. He sat four, years, in- ell, and „ in 
theological application, h ab him: naw, I, Hę has: poa 
much useful knowledge and, hap improved his taleus; h. has 
lost his health, The duties af his mund. and, heart, were done, 
aud faithfully sa; but.,thoso. of, hig, body~ pere jeft undone. 
eee hundred and seventy muschesy. organs of. mations l 
been robbed of their, appropriate action for nine or ton years, 
and now they have became, alike with the rest.of his frame, 
the prey of near one hundred and fifty: diseased and irriy 
table nerves. And he soon dies of a disease, as common and 
fashionable of late as the studio-sedentary habit,—a disease 
caused by muscular inaction. Look at another case. Ex 
sure, incident to the parson or missionary, has developed the 
disease in his chest, planted there when fitting himself for use- 
fulness. He contracted a sedentary, while he was gaining a 
studious habit, That which he sows that shall he also reap. 
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The east winds give him colds; a pulpit effort causes hoarse- 
nes ppd cough prese and, pain. Lip, becomes alarmed and 
nervous. His yjews of usefulness begin to be limited. He must 
now go by direction, and not go mio Jabour, where otherwise 
ko would. have been most Hf numme his broken constitu- 
tion. He soon adds to the aqmbex of. mynterious grovidences— 
to the number of innocent, yictima, nher of cultivating the mind 
and heart at the unnecesppey pad. siefelaxpenseof his body—to 
the number of loud calls.to alternate menial and corporeal action 


that, to produce high moral feeling, it is enough to exercise the 
iptellect. The merest savage, following the footsteps of Nature, 
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would pity the philosopher who should seriously assure lim, 
that, to cultivate ‘acuteness of hearing or of vision, it was suffi- 
cient to think about them, and to keep his attention alive. The 
savage goes more directly and surely to work. If he wants 
physical strength, agility, and swiftness of foot, he sets himself 
to develope the muscular system of his child by ample muscular 
exercise, by constant repetition of the movements and acts he 
wishes him to perform, and by causing him to run, to leap, or to 
swim, and he rests in perfect . of accomplishing his pur- 

Following the same rule when he seeks acuteness of 
Panis: he does not merely bid his child listen, but he sets 
about exercising his sense of hearings by laying the child with 
his ear to the ground, and teaching him, by frequent repetition, 
to distinguish the qualities of sounds. If he wishes him to ex- 
cel in hunting, in fishing, in tying’ in ambush, or in scenting 
the approach of an enemy, he expects to be successful only in 
proportion as he finds occasion to employ him in the practice of 
these pursuits. If he wishes to inculcate courage in batue, 
contempt of pain, endurance of fatigue, obedience to chiefs, or 
revenge to enemies, he chooses the sure road, and ‘cultivates each 
of these qualities by!calling it into direct action on its own ob- 
jects. And we all know the success which the savage meets 
with in the education which he teaches. 

With this experience before our eyes, let us, then, who pre- 
tend to superior wisdom and civilization, shew durselves also con- 
sistent, and ready to receive instruction from whatever quarter it 
may come. As God has given us bones, and muscles, and blood- 
vessels, and nerves, for the purpose of being used, let us not 
despise the gift, but consent at once to turn them to account,-and 
to reap health and vigour as the reward which He has associated 
with moderate labour. As He bas given us lungs to breathe 
with, and blood to circulate, let us give up our own folly of shut- 
ting ourselves up in rooms in inactive study, ahd consent to in- 
hale copiously and freely that wholesome atmosphere which His 
benevolence has spread around us. As He has given us appe- 
tites and organs of 5 ay let us profit by His bounty, and 
earn their enjoyment by healthful exercise. As He has given 
us a moral and social nature, which is invigorated by activity, 
and impaired by solitude and restraint, let us cultivate good feel- 
ing, and act towards each other on principles of kindness, justice, 
forbearance, and mutual assistance. And as He has given us 
intellect, let us exercise it in seeking a knowledge of His works, 
and tracing out the relation in which we are placed towards Him, 
towards our fellow-men, and towards the various objects of the 
external world; and in perfect faith and sincerity let us rely up- 
on His promise, that in so doing we shall have a rich reward,— 
a reward a thousand times more pure, more permanent, and more 
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own blind dees, rétjinidiess of His will and intentions towards 
as. 474 71 % 27.8 · J: 9 3n. ` 
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in” vit epi ele except in a few cases 
dikeased when! admitted 2% Wbalid'remiining there has 
deen restored to hu ‘They beara Wa the Principal, their 
diet plain, and in as great variety as is consistent with economy 
and health, and as much as possible the product of the pupils’ 
labours on the farm. Piety, learning, and honest industry, are 
here united. Surely diidh ‘adiebtes'ptive cannot fail ! 

The usual branches of study in classical schools are pursued 
with the alditan ofthe study of the Bible. The hours of re- 
ereation are not hour U. Waste, nd idleness, and -immorality. 
They: are / employed in ae bodily. labour; such as will exer- 
eise their skill, make them dexterous, establish their health and 
strength, enable auh toidefraythiscbwn expenses, and fit him for 
thd wicissitindes bfi life particularly 0 if they be destined for 
our new settlements ad Ohnistizn umssokaries. 

„Thus far they itive been employed in carpenter work, gar- 
dening, farming,” &c., and with the best results. From this 
union of systematic bodily labour for three or four hours every 
day with the usual academic studies, many comforis have arisen. 
The pupils not onty defray the expenses of their own education, 
and turn out better fitted for the business of life, but “ their blood 
flows rich, and warm, and equable; and the east winds cannot 

netrate them. Their thirst demands water, their hunger plain 

‘ood, their limbs rejoice in museular efferts, and their minds in 
truth. Sleep rests them, and theit waking eyes behold the light 
of another cheerful, useful day,” &e. ‘ 
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The religious enthusiast. and the ardent student regerd the 
time employed in such labor as miepet, Ent Mb. aer bar. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF PHI! ANALY NA OF-DRICOMHES HA. 
VATIONS ON MENTAL DERANGEMENT ivbich appeared ithe 
Londen Medical Gazette fat Mihach ES 493i By @ Gqmrrespondynt*. 
«tea oh dus gasti li de n 92°53 
. will. nat che iperstaded thet their, sdience: is 
nonsense:; their Jadis unsybstäjitial efibtions';‘ tbeir 
analogies delusive paralogiens their daxintichiona.taexe fantasti- 
cal assumptions; their whole systemy, indetd, à medley’ of im- 
udence, absurdity, and hallucinatién ! Phrenologista will not be, 
E h this much, notwithstanding the ‘* great in science and phi- 
hy” have and again demonstrated ita absolute certainty. 
In ese latter days, however, believe it'they must; for the sen- 
tence is now said, and the doom pronounced, with the solemnity 
of a Celtic oracle, that Phrendlogy, with all ite abominations, i8 
extinguished for evermore ! . 


© This article reached usby. pe mei Esgud; and jt is written by a 
tleman wholly uticotnécted with this J È cae 
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Some six weeks ago, or thereby, in No. 163 of the Medical 
Gazette, p. 500, came forth “an analysis or notice” of Dr 
Combe’s Observations on Mental Derangement. The article is 
written with exemplary dignity and precision, both of thought 
and diction. Being the precept of a master spirit” saturated 
with knowledge and equity, it must contribute vastly to the im- 
provement of rational science. Can there be any objection, then, 
10 an analysis of an analysis so remarkably instructive? None, 
purely: let us, therefore, consider the article after the order of 
its natural arrangement. It is divided into two nearly equal 

„-an e and “ a short Analysis of the Contents 
of the Volume.” The first of these parts occupies seven, the last 
Jive paragraphs, and each of them has the necessary proportion 
of extracts ; making altogether a fine illustration of that god- 
like justice which ever distinguishes the sages who “ love to be, 
and are professed ylilitarians.” 
` Intropuction.’ Paragraph I—This begins with an elegant 
view of the critical and convivial processes which have shown 
that Phrenology, being “ a downright nuisance,” ought not to 
be entertained with the seriousness due to rational science: it 
ends with the encouraging affirmation, that “the day of Phre- 
nology is gone by, that its glory is departed ;” and, with a touch 
of gentle charity, approves the virtue of “ letting the departed 
rest in peace!” The doctrines advanced in this paragraph ex- 
cel the empty postulates of the phrenologists, in being supported 
by “ evidences,” ample, admirable, an 1 conclusive. 

Par. II.— This makes a lominous and sprightly exposure of 
the symptoms “ observed in the pamp?dets and periodical bro- 
chures,” which, not cogtent with endeavouring to make good their 
pretensions, and to demonstrate their principles to be correct, 
boldly make postulates of them at once, and set off full speed to 
clear up all mysteries relating to both mind and matter.“ Now, 
since phrenologists do impudently pretend to unmystify such 
mysteries, the. rational science” should profit by the proofs of 
their presumption in issuing pamphlets and brochures which set 
off full speed to clea? up mysteries of mind. To this exposure 
of the galloping pamphlets, is added a commendation of the 
steady certainty with which Dr Combe has laid down what 
* one of the sect, no doubt, would call the philosophy of insa- 
nity.” This commendation is altogether commendable, certainly, 
inasmuch as it is both just and impartial. Reviewers ought to 
be instructed by this picturesque display of conscientiousness, 
in despising the prejudices with regard to indiscriminate censure. 

Par. III.—This gives a pathetic monologue on “ the phi- 
losophy of insanity ;” and, at the same time, exemplifies most 
beautifully the concise diction of those philosophers who are 
* professed utilitarians.” Here also, it is shown conclusively, 
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-that Dr Combe, in having treated insanity. gé large upon phi- 
losophical poner has engaged in “ evidently a bold, though 
not a novel proceeding.” With regard to the novelty of the 
thing, Dr Combe and his reviewer appear, to be completely 
agreed ; aa TEE p. xxix. the Doctor frank- 

acknowledges , hig .abligatinns, to atherpa. andr.geclargs,, that 
Bi « view ia. usefulgess and, not, navelly. or. originality :” pe 
quite pleasant thus ta. meet, with a bold, author, and a moderate 
critic concurring ‘heastilyisin,:the, same opinion, Last ofall 
here, one of Dr. Combe x, questioms and his reply are exhibit- 
ed in the form: Of, v aimtions , Hy, way. N., ill txating , that 
practical justice whigh.qyitica and 'dispwtantg somęzimes inadver- 
tently overlogb. sy: 51 kon aesa) tes ul ue, bi 4 E f 

Par. I. — Here, in the kindest manner imaginable, the re- 
viewer represents Dr Combe as putting his postulates prettily, 
and insinuating his assumptions. plausibly :), and,, from. expe- 
rience, cauiions a Against gratuitous gssumptions, however 
pretty and plausible., Rational science might set off; full speed, 
and. very .comfontably 100, . ud. readers: only hg. gautignęd 
against using gxecutoua, assumptions,and jadvocatiag it—the 
rational science—with, plausible .insinjations,and,pretty postu- 
lates, like those employed. by Dr Combe in advocating “ the 
vain philosophy.” Next comes a.perspicuous detail of six self- 
evident dogmas, , ‘the adepta, ares grown desperately 
confident—THAr the booka, tinged: with. phrenglogical notions, 
assume far more than has eyer been proved, acl baal up airy 
fabrics of a ey upon abifty foundatioas—rnat 
WE, namely all decent and sensible persons, do not attach so 
much importance to- the. doetrines.of: Phxenglogy, as to deem 
them worthy of serious gonſutation *--rHaT.. these . doctrines 
sufficiently refute themselves, or require but little tact in the 
unprejudiced observer to detect. their weaknesa and absurdity— 
TEAT Time has done much, and will do more, towards the over- 
throw of “the vain philosophy, —TERHAr, since it is not very 
mischievous, to Time WE willagly depute-the business of its 
extinction—and tHaz its mortality, WE foresee, will. be shortly 
manifested like that of a “ lighted candle-end :”—all which six 
dogmas appear to have been proved distinctly and to a demon- 
stration ; but, unfortunately for Science and Virtue, by some 
error of the press, the proofs are altogether omitted. 

* Thomas Stone, Esquire, and Joan Wayte, M. D. have practically dif- 
fered, in this opinion, from US: nevertheless, the squire ani the physician 
are both very modest gentlemen, though somewhat too enthusiastic, pe: 
haps, in support of Truth and Justice. These distinguished Philosophers 
thought Phrenology “ worthy of serious confutation ;” and, thanks to the 
thought, with their “ Evidences” and “ Observations” they have utterly dis- 

ited the advocates of that intolerable heresy: May they live long and 
happy in the enjoyment of their blushing honours. ; 

vol. VII.—NO. XXVIII. M 
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Far. V.—Here, by a judicious and impenetrable arrangement 
of facts, arguments, analogies and authority, the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this Creed“ are proved to have been often 
and ably exposed, and the hed hting warfare of its su 
porters 5 by the Goa P 8 and Philosophy. 
Hence also Dr Combe is fairly detected in the trick of Pa 
ing for opportunities, afforded by the hanging of some remark- 
able criminal, the death of some celebrated n, or in a case 
of monomania, to procure the cast of a head, and discover 
such protuberances as answer his eager expectations.“ Now, 
chis practice of the Doctor's is most shameful; in all respects 
most unjustifiable: his book abounds with instances of this felo- 
nious watching, and his reviewer benevolently engages to trouble 
OUR readers with. a few of them“ when WE may recur to it 
in, and are more phrenologically disposed.” Here too, we 
have the first of one or two particulars” in the conduct and 
mode of argument pursued by phrenologists. By this one parti- 
cular, it is made plain beyond all question, that these bad men 
“ avail themselves, guocunquę modo, of the confessions and con- 
tradictions of their opponents ;” and anybody not absolutely 
a dunce, may convict them of this crime, by turning to their 
books, which overflow with evidences of their surprising in- 
dustry and ability in using this sort of sophistry—in abusing, 
rather, the manifold though) ous concessions and con- 
tradictions of their opponents.” Here, lastly, stands a * sample” 
of their depravity, in a sketch of the * attack on Mr Charles 
Bell, with which Dr Combe closes his introduction.” The Doc- 
tor must be ‘desperately confident” if. he ventures to vindicate 
this attack; how, indeed, could a nameless smatterer like Dr 
Combe, presume to attack Mr Bell, who is undoubtedly the 
most uneonceited, the most erudite, the most philosophical pro- 
Jessor in England? Why, thus to attack the sage who made 
the unimporied discovery—that Physiology is no science—was 
really too bad.” . . ; 

Par. Vl—'This contains a meek reply to Dr Combe’s atro- 
cious “ tirade ;” and, by references, assists. the reader to jud 
whether this vain Doctor be justifiable in.imputing “ pe 
criticism”. to the immaculate: Mr Bell. Whoever chooses to in- 
vestigate the whole case impartially, will be convinced of the 
„ Craniologer’s” t delinquency in expressing such an im- 
putation. What right had this pee novice to make an 
attack on Mr Bell, who never attacked anybody—on Mr Bell, 
whose worthy criticisms are always. pre-eminently characterized 
by gentleness and liberality? - What right had Dr Combe to 
direct a tirade against a talented professor, who exercised his 
ingenuity, honestly and zealously, in resisting successive impor- 
tations of the “ continental system ?“ None whatever: this sys- 
tem, like the art of printing, was not national originally ; 
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wherefore this system must necessarily be worthless and abo- 
minable. : 

Par. VII.—This is a remarkably genteel sort of thing, quite 
exquisite in its way: ordinary reviewers should study it asa 
‘s sample” of eloquence and veracity. ‘* Another characteristic 
of the phrenological fraternity,” it says, „is the unscrupulous 
arrogation of ALL merit to themselves, and the unblushing 
ascription of ALL merit to the great northern lights of their 
hemisphere.” Two very fair and perfect quotations from Dr 
Combe's book, prove this ascription and this arrogation quite 
satisfactorily ; and phrenologists have this excuse only for their 
covetousness—that they were destined, it seems, to be a selfish 
fraternity. By an examination of dates and of words, in the 
original writings, OUR readers will readily ascertain the de- 
gree of Dr Combe's unfairness in ascribing to Dr Spurzheim 
the conception of a doctrine in regard to the functions of the 
nerves; and, at the same time, ascribing to Mr Bell “ the high 
merit” only of having established this doctrine by the conclu- 
sive evidence of facts.” 

Awnatys1s.—Here begins the chief and most gratifying part 
of the article: it is designedly the shortest, being just sufficient, 
and no more, to give a fair and full view of the contents of the 
volume. 

Far. JI. — This includes a copy of the reasons which induced 
Dr Combe to venture on his publication; and this copy itself 
constitutes decisive testimony of the reviewer's generous dispo- 
sition, and desire to practise fair play: it is indeed most worthy 
of all praise. oN 

Far. II.—Altogether, this is an analytical dandy, inimitable 
for its laconism and tidiness: it is an exact copy of Dr Combe’s 
table of contents, without note or commentary, quite in the uti- 
itarian way of making a short analysis of the contents of a 
volume: happy, happy, would it be for “the rational science,” 
were reviewers generally to take this paragraph as a (, sample” 
of the rule for getting up an article “ gratifying to the reader.” 

Par. III.— In this, another but equally precious lesson in the 

rocess of ufilitarian analysis, is generously communicated : ‘it 
ilustrates, practically, the manner in which-—though “ we have 
no hesitation in choosing an extract,” for instance, from Dr 
Combe’s chapter on the Prevention and Treatment of Insanity, 
ve can nevertheless decline making this choice, till the time 
when “ we may recur to it again, and are more phrenologically 

i .” Subjoined to this lesson, comes a passage from Dr 
Combe’s chapter on the “ Symptoms of Mental Derangement,” 
wherein, says the reviewer condescendingly, ‘ the various at- 
tempts to lay down a definition of insanity IS very well ex- 
posed.” The passage is a long one, to be sure; but it proves 
the reviewer's position unquestionably, - that gratuitous assump- 

M 
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tions, however ‘ well exposed,” cannot possibly have any weight 
P opposition to “ the mode of philosophizing recommended by 
acon.” Ea i 


5 Far. IV. — The honest practical utilitarian 3 shines 
rilliantly in this logical paragraph. It comprehends an ex- 
quisite d sample” jr ir pall pal this sample is 
rendered still. more exquisite by the addition of a very 
passage, intended for the means of not deceiving the reader's 
expectation of being enabled to detect the causes why “ WE 
really cannot see any thing very original in Dr Combe's practi- 
cal chapter.” This “ humoral opacity,” as a nosologist would 
say, must have Dr Combe’s “ evidently bold, though not novel, 
proceeding” for its determining cause: it could not, of course, 
result from any defect in the optic nerves or brain of US ovr- 
SELVES. 
Par. V.—This admits that Dr Combe’s book is “ well writ- 
ten and well constructed ;” but, on the other hand, it pro- 
pen not indeed as a postulate or gratuitous assumption, 
ut as an induction easily e the book is 
based on fanciful and untenable principles; and, by conse- 
quence, only presents one more specimen of the fruits of a vain 
Philosophy. Now, like every one of the sect,” Dr. Combe 
will probably have the ingratitude to experience dissatisfac- 
tion with this fair judgment: its fairness, however, must be 
obvious to all men; and “ it has one essential feature, which 
exalts it prodigiously in OUR estimation, —it has emanated 
evidently Fom 8 mind of a dispassionate scholar and a gentle- 
man. Finally, this affective paragraph exhibits the benevo- 
lence arid justice of its author, in a character of the most re- 
fined and magnificent purity: and, in being the epilogue to a 
philosophical soliloquy, it must convince the “ simple hearted” 
aspre Bat some knowledge is necessary to him who under- 
takes to teach wisdom. 

Such, then, are the excellencies which distinguish the Analy- 
sis of Dr Combe’s Observations on Mental Derangement ; and 
such the critical sublimities which must encourage every pro- 
Fessed utilitarian” to hope of their amiable contriver, that he 
“ may. soon recur to it again” without waitng to become more 
phrenologically disposed. Well would it be with ‘ Rational 
Science,” were the great in literature and philosophy often to 
imitate his unparagoned example, in rebuking “ the phrenolo- 
gical fraternity; and very well indeed would it be with rational 
science, were every journalist anxious always, in humble emu- 
lation of the Medical Gazeteer, to preserve his pages uncontami- 
nated with mawkish and vulgar sycophancy—unparalyzed by 
the virulence of stupid and Gothic prejudices — undegraded 
with dullness, and ribaldry, and injustice. 


28 th February 1831. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


CATALOGUE, NUMERICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, OF HEADS 
OF MEN AND ANIMALS, WHICH COMPOSED THE COL- 
LECTION MADE BY THE LATE DR GALI. Transcribed by 
Mons. A. A. Rover, of the Jardin des Plantes, from the manuscript 
drawn up by M. le Dr Dauncey, the pupil and friend of Dr Gall. 


(Continued from page 36 of the preceding Number) 


- 275. Cuantes Davutun; plaster cast.—Executed at Paris 
for the murder of his brother. (See No. 189.) 
276. Insane; skull.— The individual died in a mad-house. 
No other information. . 
277. SKULL.—Gall knew this woman. She was religious and 
charitable in a remarkable degree. These were the sentiments . 
which ingrossed her. She manifested firmness and perseve- 


rance. 


278. DxLRGOUVR, the poet, (u rt of the skull), men- 
tioned in No. 44. The orange: ithe osseous io was a 
proof of atrophy of the brain, occasioned by the disease which 

ered him insane. He was nearly in a state of fatuity for 
several months before his death. The organ of poetry is well 
developed in this head; the organs which constitute an ambi- 
tious c are largely developed. 

279. Baroness Fzancx ; skull.—She was afflicted with me- 
lancholy, with a propensity to suicide.. She appeared to enjoy 
her reason entire, and to take an interest in the affairs of life. 
But every month, at the menstrual period, she showed the strong- 
est desire to destroy herself, and several times she attempted to 
do so. Gall, who was consulted, determined the friends of that 
young woman to place her in an asylum for the insane, that she 
might be properly taken care of. She was calm during all the 
time of her i A and her relations believed her cured. She 


sion. Nevertheless, his advice was not fo 
to ber family; and, on the next day after her return, having 
just conversed gaily with her husband, and several of her rela- 
tions, she mounted rapidly to the highest floor in the house, and 
threw herself out of a window. The form of the head is that 


We find it necessary still to defer the conclusion of this Catalogue till our 
next Number. 
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of most individuals who are melancholy, with a propensity to 
suicide. The weight of the bone indicated that the brain had 
been long diseased. Gall pointed out the organ of Circumspec- 
tion largely developed. He had no other information as to the 
habits of chat lady. N 

280. SKULL; upper part presenting the alteration described 
in No. 222: ee = et asl 

281. Sxvr L, upper part, of an old man; ‘same observation as 
in No. 280. N i = 

282. PATHOLOGICAL Prece.—The same observation. 

283. PaTHOLOOICAL Prece.—Upper part of the skull of a 
soldier who had been struck on the head with the butt end of a 
musket. He had: become ‘insabé a cota eee et his wounds; 
but some months 2fte¥ he teedvered! His rënsdn z still, however, 
retaining’ a very great’ susceptibility pf delirium. A hearty 
meal; a few glasses of wine, or any other liquor, rendered him 
mad, and he required' several days of low diet, an abundant use 
of refreshing drinks, and cold bathing applied to the head, to 
calm his agitatibn. He always experienced. pains in the brain, 
which became insupportable if he sat up at night even for a few 
hours. The same symptoms appeared wherever he applied 
himself to any labour whatever, or entered into conversation on 
stibjects which were fanſihar to him „ 

284. PATHOLOGICAL Pick. Another example of the altéra- 
tidn of nutrition, described Nos. 222, 280, 281, 282. 

2. Patuoroérear 'Piece.— kuf, of which’ only the infe- 
rior part remains. The individual was scrofulous and slightl 
hydrocephalous. The form of that head differs from the ardi- 
nary type, indicating an irregular development of the brain. 
This subject was scarcely thirty years old, and yet the sutures 
are entirely effaced in the interior part of the skull. He was a 
sort of cretin, niuch given to drunkenness.‘ He died in a mad- 
. house, where his relations sent him in consequence bf his con- 
duct and the insufficiency of his reason, The disorder, although 
not permanent, returned from the slightest cause. 

286. SKULL; of which there remains only the superior part, 
without any information regarding it. i 

287. SKULL; superior part.—The person died consumptive, 
after several months’ illness. Gall showed this piece on account 
of the digital impressions, which are strongly marked. He re- 
marked that he had observed that phenomenon in all cases 
where the respiration had been long difficult. 

288. ParHo.ocicat PER; upper part of a skull of a hy- 
drocephalous subject, four months old. enS 

289. ParnotocicaL Prece.—Upper part of the skull of a 
scrofulous subject, weak in intellect, who became completely 
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imbecile in consequence of a fall from a height. He lived several 
years after that accident. l 

290. PATHOLOGICAL Eines LEPA par of the skull of an 
old man, showing the alteration described in No. 222, &c. 

291. Srur; of which there remains only the upper part. 
The individual committed suicide iu a mad-house. He was 
fearful and suspicious, and believed himself sought after by the 

ice, on account ef his resemblance to one of his relations who 

ad committed a crime, and who had fled the country. Nothing 
could reason him out of that dread.. 

292. Parnotoeicat. Prece. — Skull of a scrofulous sub- 
ject, of an intellect much enfeobled. He said. that he felt as if 

is head was pulled backwards by a, weight; the least effort to 
lift a heavy bedy rendered him so giddy as almost to make him 
fall. He could not apply himself to any intellectual labour, 
without speedily experieseing vertigo, which came on with a 
sounding in the ears. He was hydrocephalous. 

293. Sxows, upper part, of a person who died in a mad-house. 
She became insane at an advanced period of life, and soon 
lapsed into fatuity, .... :. oN l 

294. Patuotocicat FIE Skull; of which the upper 
part only remains. The, individual had received a deep wound 
in the frontal bone: and, after his cure, he remained affected 
with a „ which became intense when the 
temperature suddenly ‘ehnnged from cold to heat, or vice versa. 
He suffered the same‘inconvenience from extremes of tempera- 
ture, and likewise from any neglect of regimen: When he re- 
mained -with his head 1 he was more quickly sensible 
of a change of temperature; and, when it was too much covered, 
that also was intolerable to him. This piece is remarkable on 
account of the thickening-of the internal table by the brain; the 
bone is increased in. density: and. thickness, as happens in all 
cases of disease of the brain. l 

295. SxuLL; of which there remains only the upper part. 
The person was proud, and had the fixed idea that he was the 
general of an army,, although he was no more than a subaltern 
Offeer. He was always commanding and giving orders, and 
exhibited well the attitude of Pride. ; . 

296. Lucourrs, the widow.—-Copy in plaster of the brain: 
See Nos. 20, and 117. 

297. Srolr; superior part.— The individual was very obsti- 
nate, and became insane in consequence of an acute malady 
which followed the loss of a large fortune. In his delirium he 
repeated that he would rather be burnt than change his opi- 
nion, and above all he wished that justice might be done to him. 

298. Parno.ocicat Pixcx.— Upper part of the skull of an 
insane person, presenting several osseous excrescences. Gall 
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shewed this skull to prove. the difference between protuberances 
occasioned pathologically, and the determined development of 
che convolutions of the brain. o ; i 
299. PATrROLOGICAL Precs.—Upper part of the skull of a 
scrophulous and slightly hydrocephalous subject. À 
300. SKULL, upper part, of a man who died of an acute 
affection. of the bran. . : ; 
301. Insane Pensas..U pper- part of the skull. No in- 
formation on this subject. 2 * . ; 
802. Puasten Mourn or: a Bras covered with its mem-. 
brane. This piece shows the disposal of the brain. in the skull. 
. 903, Antorns Leere ; skull.—Leger, from his th, ap- 
peared sombre and: ferocious, and sought solitude habitually. 
He fled the society of women, and of boys of his own age. On 
the 20th of June 1823, he quitted: his father’s: house, under 
pretext of inquiring for a place as a servant, taking with him 
only a sam of fifty fraucs, and: the clothes on his back. Instead 
of returning bome, he went to a wood.several leagues off, and 
wandered: t. it for eight days to find a retreat. He founda 
grotto in the midst of rocks, and made it his abode: a little hay 
composed his bed. For the first fifteen days he lived upon the 
roots. and wild. fruits. which. he found in the wood. Having one 
day caught a rabbit, he killed it, and eat it raw. He was seized 
with. a horrible desire to eat human flesh, and to quench his 
thirst with blood. On the 10th of Augue he saw a little girl, 
ran to her, passed a handkerchief round her body, threw her on 
his back, and rushed into the wood. . Fatigued with his bur- 
den, and observing that the girl was without motion, he threw 
her on the grass, and perpetrated the horrible purpose he had 
conceived. He avowed the fact to the minutest particular, and 
produced proofs against himself. He stated that, having opened 
the body of his victim, and seeing the blood flow in abundance, 
he slaked with it his thirst; aud, hurried on by the malign 
influence that controlled me, said he, I went the length of 
sucking the heart.” At the examination it was remarked, that 
his countenance preserved an expression of calm, and even soft- 
ness. His looks were dull, his eyes fixed, and his countenance. 
immoveable. He preserved the greatest apathy: only an air of 
satisfaction was evident in his face. During the reading of the 
act of accusation, Leger preserved a demeanour of which it is 
impossible to express the imperturbable tranquillity. A stupid 
smile, which seemed only to be a convulsive movement, dwelt 
upon his lips. His eyes, almost always cast down, were from 
time to time cast upon the clothes of his victim, and upon the 
stick and the knife which he employed in the commission of the. 
crime. During the recital of the horrible act, the figure of Le- 
~r, far from manifesting the slightest emotion, seemed to ex- 
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pand itself the more. Leger heard his sentence of death with 
that calmness which never quitted him during the course of the 
debates; and he made no appeal against the sentence. His head 
was examined after death, in presence of several medical men, 
and there were observed several points where the brain adhered 
to the pia mater. . There was ao relation between the niza-. 
tion of Leger and the horrible crime of which he had been 
guilty ;—but the circumstances of that erime; those which pre- 
Seded it; the flight of Leger, without a motive, from his fa- 
ther’s home ; his taking up bis abode in a cavern in a wood ; the 
kind of life he led there for more than ‘fifteen days; then his 
apathy during his trial; his stupid smile as he looked at the 

oody clothes of his victim; the readiness of his confession, are 
and will always be, to those aceustomed to observe madness, 
es habs proofs of a capital derangement of the functions of 
the brain. These opinions, founded on moral eas rg 
assumed the character of certainty from the fact that adhesion 
existed between the brain and the pia mater; and was yet far- 
ther fortified by the alteration in the cranial bones in the supe« 
rior posterior region, —an alteration which attests that the cor- 
responding part of the viscus, was the. seat of a chronic malady. 
The poe organization vf Leger had nothing defective in it: 
the form of his head was regular, and moreover ap . 
nfore to that which announces a noble and exalted character, 
with, however, an intellect rather under mediocrity. Leger, 
then, was a madman, whose state of insanity was unequivocal, 
and who died a victim to the ignorance of his judges, who. eould 
see nothing in him but the most infamous criminal. i 


(To be concluded in next Number.) 


ARTICLE XV. 


COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 


Purexorocy continues to make sure though silent progress, 

and to fiùd its way gradually into public estimation. Not only 

have the periodicals ceased to make it a butt for ridicule, but 
many of them speak of it in the most respectful terms ; medical 

teachers have made it the foundation of their lectures on insanity, 

and it has been treated by various popular authors as a science 
founded on truth. It gives us pleasure to lay before our readers 

the following extract from the first Number of the Farrier and 

Naturalist, on the utility of Phrenology in relation to the lower 
animals. oN 
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The science of 5 been many years before the 
N through the indefatigable labours of Drs Gall and Spurz- 
eim, but more particularly the latter ; and being now approved 
of and encouraged by men of the highest talentas and abilities, 
and its utility in insanity, and more especially in education, hav- 
ing been duly appreciated, and fully proved in almost number- 
less instances, we therefore wish to call the attention of our. 
readers to its ve t importance and usefulness in judging 
of the character, its, re of different animals, but 
more particularly with a view to improvements in breeding— 
whether it be horses for the turf, hunting, or general use; dogs 
for the chace, shooting, fighting, or for their sagacity. 

„We shall constantly find that.a „ of Phrenology 
is of vast importance, as in all it will be found that an ani- 
mal’s courage particularly, as well as sagacity, shyness, meek- 
ness, and general temper, will depend entirely on the brain ; 
and as this organ is more or less developed, in particular 
so will the character be found invariably to correspond to the 
outward indications of the skull. 

„It will also be found highly useful to the naturalists, in 
examining the skulls of animals, to ascertain whether they be- 
long to the carnivorous or herbivorous classes; in the former, 
the organ of Destruetiveness will be found large, and in the lat- 
ter, small ; so. with regard to the shy and timid animal, will Cau- 
tiousness be found. large and Coaihativenece small, as in deer; 
but on the contrary, when they are bold and fierce will the op- 
posite be seen, as in the bull-dog. 

“« There are many other propensities peculiar to different 
animals; in the dog we find Adhesiveness, or attachment, and in 
the cat Inhabitiveness ; others again possess particular intellec- 
tual qualities. The horse is susceptible of Pride, and eminent 
for Locality, and the dog is noted for its general sagacity or in- 
tellect, in various degrees, all indicated by the brain. 

„As the science of Phrenology rests principally on facts, we 
have subjoined the following as being a very strong one, in sup- 

of the utility and the great necessity of this study in attain- 
ing a correct knowledge of the character, as well as the powers, 
of animals. 

„The skull of the celebrated race-horse Eclipse was shewn 
to Dr Spurzheim, and his phrenological observations requested, 
as to the powers and character of that animal. This was most 
readily complied with, and with that liberality and kindness 
which ever distinguish the man of science. The correctness 
with which these remarks were made must strike the unpreju- 
diced and inquiring mind with more than ordinary force, when 
we state that our learned phrenological friend, of course no 
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sportsman, was quite unacquainted even with the name of this 
matchless horse. ana ; 
„The leading characteristics, he observed, were a remark- 
ay large brain, not only in proportion to the size of the ani- 
but to horses in general; strongly indicating great and high 
courage, unusual in sagacity, but deficient in meekness, or rather 
a vicious temper ; and it was further remarked, that considerable 
difficulty must have been experienced in rendering such an ani- 
mal subservient to his rider, but that when subdued, he could. 
best be governed by gentle treatment, and would prove docile 
under proper authority. These peculiarities in his character and 
cipon will be immediately seen on referring. to hia history; 
the remarkable correctness of the Docton's observations may 
serve to shew that this science will. hereafter. prove eminently 
useful in judging of the living anima... . 


The following on the same subject, occurs at page 61. 
of Brown’s Sketches of Horses: 

There is a remarkable difference in the dispositions of the 
Asiatic and South American wild horses. Those of the former 
country can never be properly tamed, unless trained very g- 
If taken when adults, they frequently break out in fits of rage, 
in after life, ‘exhibiting every matk’ of natural wildness ; whereas 
those’ of Ameriea can be brought to perfeet obedience, andbeven 
rendered sémewhiat docile, within a-few’weeks. It would be 
difficult to account for this ition of temper, unless we can 
suppose that it is influenced by climate. If; however, another 
cause is to be sought for, may it not arise from an improvement 
in the cerebral development of those of the latter country, in- 
herited from progenitors which have been domesticated for man 
centuries ? This is an interesting inquiry, which might be de- 
termined by a comparison of their. respective craniums. Mr 
James Wilson seems to favour this idea, for he says, in allusion 
to the pliable témper-of the American horse, This would of it- 
self be sufficient to prove that the one is the genuine original, 
and the other merely a rehẽl or: emaneipated tribe. 


ARTICLE XVI. 
` PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


February 3. 1831.—Mr Watson read an Inquiry into the 
Functions of Ideality. : 

February 17-Me W. A. F. Browne read two pathological 
cases, translated by him from Magendie, being “ A Case of 
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Cerebellar Congestion,” and a “ Case of Injury of the portion 
of the anterior lobes of the Brain, resting on the orbital plate, 
followed by a loss of the memory of substantive nouns. Mr 
George Combe read Observations on the life, works, ‘talents, 
dispositions and cerebral development of Mr Laurence Mac- 
donald, illustrated by a cast of the head, presented by Mr Mac- 
donald at the Society’s request. ` 
- March 8.—Mr Robert Cox read an account of some cases 
of imperfect perception of colours. 

Mr James Sim read Objections, by Antiprecocian, to 
Infant Schools, with Answers thereto by him. 

Mr Combe gave notice, that he would give a course of prac- 
tical instruction, gratis, to such members of the Society as were 
desirous to receive it, at eight o clock in the morning, on Mon- 
days, from 16th May to 4th July. 

March 17.—-Mr e read a notice of Nouveaux Elemens 
d' Hygiene, par Charles Londe, D. M. P. Cc. Cc. Paris 18277; 
and also a notice of the Proceedings of the Glasgow Phreno- 
logica Society. Mr Robert Cox read cases by Mr James De- 
vilie, of Change of Form of Head, with corresponding Change 
of Character. ; 

March 31.—A notice was read of a case, communicated by 
Dr Favell of Sheffield, of Disorganization of the Anterior Lobes 
of the Brain. Mr Combe read Observations by him on the In- 
fluence of the Digestive, Sanguiferous, and Nervous Systems on 
the Mental Manifestations. Mr James Tod presented a Cast 
of a Skull of a New Hollander, brought home by John Drum- 
mond, Esq. surgeon, Royal Navy. 

April 14.—Mr Combe read Reflections on Parliamentary 
Reform in relation to the moral and intellectual improvement 
of the people. A second Report of the Committee for improv- 
ing the accommodation for the Museum was read, stating, that 

en arrangements shall be completed, the collection will be 
accessible to the members of the Society every lawful day, and 
that it will be methodically arranged, and rendered available 


for study, by an ae riptive ca e, which is now in 
ation. The Report stated, that it is generall 
e that the Society’s collection of National Grania 1. 


the most extensive in Europe, and that, in other departments, 
it presents a rich variety of a for study; and it soli- 
cited additions to it from the friends of the science. 

April 28.—Mr Watson read a case of incipient Spectral II- 
lusions; also observations by him on the varieties of! Memory. 
The Society then adjourned its meetings for this session. 


Great part of this work is founded on Phrenology. 
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ARTICLE XVII. 


TRANSACTIONS. OF THE GLASGOW PHRENOLOGICAL 
‘ SOCIETY. 


Orrick-BRARRAS for the year .1880-31.—-President, Mr 
William Bennet, Editor of the Free Press. F erst Vice-Presi- 
dent, Dr Robert Hunter, Professor of Anatomy in the Ander- 
sonian University. Second Vice-President, Dr William Weir, 
Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, &c. Mr J. Clark, Secretary. 

March 1. 1880.—An introductory essay was read by Dr Weir, 
in which he took a historical review of Phrenology-deseribed 
the difference between . and Phrenology strictly so 
called—shewed the superiority of that science over every hypo- 
thesis of mind, in accounting for a greater number and variety 
of mental phenomena—and concluded with answering the popu- 
lar objections of materiality and necessity. - 

March 15.—The subject of conversation this evening * was, 
What development of organs should exempt a man from legal 
punishment ? PEA 

March 29.—Dr Weir, in continuation of his introductory-es- 
say, stated and illustrated the laws of the reciprocal influence of 
the faculties. : i 

April 28.—Dr Græme produced the bead of a New Zea- 
lander. The development was compared with the chief features 
of the national character. . 

May 12.—Mr Bennet read an essay on the advantages to be 
derived from a knowledge of Phrenology, not only to one de- 

ent of life, but to society in general. He pointed out 
many of the 3 fallacies by which mankind are swayed, 
and the progress of oe retarded, and referred to Phre- 
nology as the science destined to effect a thorough revolution in 
these particulars, and, by giving man a better knowledge of him- 
self, and of his relative situation in the scale of existence, to 
render him consistent in his own actions, and charitable in his 
inion of others. In particular, the essayist dwelt at consider- 
able length on the benefits to be derived from the application of 
Phrenology to the business of education; and ta illustrate his 
views, advanced a variety of details, which afterwards led to an 
interesting discussion. 

May 26.—The conversation this evening was on the best me- 
thod of education. 

June 9.—Dr Alexander read an essay on the best means of 


© Essays and conversations form the alternate business of the meetings of 
this Society. 
3 
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improving the moral and intellectual character of man. He 
shewed in a few words the inefficiency of education to produce 
great mental changes, Important improvements, he contended, 
were only to be made by proper marriages. The qualities of 
mind, he said, were transmissible from one generation to an- 
other—a position which he proved from the analogy of the skin, 
the voice, the countenance, and particular malformations; con- 
sumption, gout, and scrofulous diseases; and more directly, by 
shewing that the child received from its parents their health and 
temperament, and the size and configuration of the brain. 
Those marriages, therefore, would bring posterity as near moral 
and intellectual perfection as man could attain, which were 
formed with due regard to the constitution of the parties, their 
health and temperament, and the absolute and relative size of 
the cerebral organs. F 
June 23.—The phrenological standard of virtue examined. 
July 7.—Mr Cassils an essay on the compound nature 
of man. : 
_ August 4. Dr Græme read an essay on the. application of 
. Phrenology to the Practice of Medicine, in which he shewed, 
with much beauty and force, its immense importance to the 
treatment of mania. i ; ' 
August 7.— The Society spent this evening in the examina- 
tion of the busts. 5 
September I. Mr R. Grahame read an essay on the evidence 
of a thinking principle distinct from, but not independent of, 
the brain. The argument was drawn chiefly from the natural 
proofs of a future state. The essay led to considerable discus- 
sion on Dr Gall's opinion of the perceptive power of the feel. 


ings. 
‘September 15.— The greater part of this evening was spent 
in examining the busts. Some passages were also read, and 
commented on, from Spurzheim and Combe, shewing the nature 
and extent of the connexion between the feelings and intellect. 
September 29.—Mr Harvie read ‘an essay on the faculty of 
Firmness, describing its nature, and shewing and illustrating its 
utility, and the different modifications it assumed, in particular 
combinations. i ae 
October 18.—The mode in which the feelings are excited by 
external objects, was the subject of to-night’s discussion. 
October 25.—Mr Lyle read an Essay on the connection-of 
Phrenology with Pathology. He adverted to the causes which 
had retarded medical science, and in particular the, unfounded 
‘opinion, that the seat of the passions was the abdominal viscera, 
which he said had concealed from the profession the origin and 
‘nature of hysteria, menstrual derangement, and hypychondriasis. 
From an analysis of the symptoms, causes, time of its appear- 
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ance, and mode of treating hysteria, he contended that it was a 
disease of the cerebellum. 

November 8.—Dr Alexander made a number of phrenologi- 
cal observations on Burns, illustrating his opinions with the in- 
cidents of his life, and numerous s from his writings. 

November 22.—An Essay was read b Mr Clark, on the ob- 
ject of Causality. 'The essay began with the natural history of 
the faculty, in which it appeared that the organ was in a uniform 
ratio to the talent for metaphysics and similar pursuits. It was 
then shewn, that however apparently dissimilar might be the 
subjects on which a faculty employed itself, they were bound 
together by a common property or relation which formed its ob- 
ject ; and, by analysis of roki metaphysics, politics, and rea- 
soning in general, they were shewn to be similar only in being 
developments of cause and effect, a relation which must there- 
fore be the object of Causality. The second part of the essay 
was an endeavour to prove that cause and effeet in the moral as 
well as the physical world was merely a succession of events, ac- 
companied with a belief, that the first in the sequence would in- 
variably be followed by the second. 

December 6.—Mr 1915 gave a short analysis of the mind of 
Edmund Burke, from a view of his bust. A discussion follow- 
ed on the fidelity of the description. 

December 20.— Mr Bell read an essay on the application of 
Phrenology to legislation. : ; 

January 3. 183 1.— Two lectures having been delivered by 
Dr Hunter at the quarterly soirées of the Andersonian Uni- 
versity, where Phrenology, was most ably supported by’the Pro- 
fessor, and keenly disputed by Dr Hannay and some other me- 
dical gentlemen, the society employed this evening in examining 
the objections. The arguments were these: That the brain is 
a uniform mass, and that different functions of Benevolence and 
Destructiveness, cannot be performed by bodies similar in their 
chemical and physical properties; that the effects of injuries were 
different though inflicted on the same part of the brain; that the 
cat has the destructive propensity-without the middle lobe, and 
the sheep has the middle lobe. without the propensity ; that some 
animale, with brains as similar as two drops of water, had not- 
withstanding entirely different minds, as the hare and the rab- 
bit, the wolf the fox, and the dog. In answer to the first, it was 
said, that the objection was inconsistent with the analogy of 
other organs of the body, and that it was contradictory to main- 
tain the objection, and conceive that the emotions of pity and 
hatred were functions of unE fei genta brain. To the second 
it was said, that Phrenology could explain the different effects 
of apparently similar injuries, and no other theory could, and 
it was shewn how. The third was denied in fact. The fourth 
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was denied, for though the brains might be similar in the number 
and situation of the convolutions, they differed in size and fi 
and besides it involved the same contradiction as the first ob- 
jection, inasmuch as, if the brain was one organ, similar brains 
should belong to similar minds. 
January 17.— Mr Gillespie read an essay on the original 
differences of men, proving his position by the difference of ex- 
ternal circumstances, and hence a difference of bodies, and 
thence a difference of minds, if the body affects the mind, and 
from the differences of children of the sexes, and of nations. 
February 3.—First General Meeting of the Society. A 
state of the funds laid before it. A creed proposed to be sigt 
in future by new members, but the motion withdrawn, and the 
following law made, that no new member be hereafter admitted, 
unless attested by the gentleman proposing him, to believe iu 
the first principles of Phrenology. The lowing gentlemen 
elected Office-Bearers for the next year. Dr Weir, President ; 
Dr Hunter, First Vice-President; Mc William Cassills, second 
do.; Mr J. Clark, Secretary. 5 po 
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- + NOTICES. ~> * ‘ 

Dr Srunzzzim has given courses of lectures in England, at Bath and 
Derby. He is now lecturing in Dublin, in com liance with- the réquest of 
the Phrenological Society there. The Dublin Evening Post, after stating 
that this is probably the last occasion on which he will fecture in that city, 
concludes in the following terms:—“ This science, though so long-a subject 
of ridicule and contumely, is now established on a basis that stands,as little 
chance of being shaken, as the foundations of the other departments of natu- 
ral philosophy; and among them, competent judges assert there is not one of 
more value to society than phrenology. Even its opponents admit, that, if 
‘they could be satisfied of its truth, would not deny its paramount im. 
portance. The approaching lectures of Dr S. will probably remove all re- 
maining scepticism, in this city, upon this point.”—Dublin Evening Post, 19th 
April 18831. Dr Spunzgrrx is about to settle in Paris. 

Panis.—A numerous Phrenological Society has been instituted here. 

ScorLtawp.—The first pbreno! paper read before any Society in Scot- 
land was, we believe, an essay read by Thomas Forster, Esq., F. L. S. London, 
to the Wernerian Natural History Society of this city, on the 15th of April 
1816. It is entitled, in the records of that Society, Observations on the 
possibility of distinguishing the character of animals by the form of their cra. 
nia, made with a view to establish a system of zoolugy founded on the forms 
of the brain.” 

Loypox.—Mr J. L. Levison has given courses of lectures at the Mecha- 
nics’ and other Institutions, which have been very numerously attended. Hè 
has lectured also in several other towns in the south of England. We have 
received two cases frum him, which shall appear in our next Number. We 
understand that various 5 Societies exist in the south of England, 
and beg to be favoured. by any of the members with accounts of their pro. 
ceedings, and with any other phrenological intelligence. 

Mr Dewuvurst’s Guide to Human and Comparative Phrenology will be 
noticed in our next Number. It arrived too late for this publication. 
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ARTICLE I. 


LETTER TO THE CONDUCTORS OF THE PERIODICAL PRESS, 
ON THE UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY AS A SYSTEM OF 
MORAL IMPROVEMENT. i 


GENTLEMEN, 


Tux press bas risen into such high power and estimation, that 
it bas named a fourth estate in the commonwealth. Ca- 
tholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform are viewed as 
its most splendid and useful triumphs; and public opinion has 
consecrated it as the guardian of freedom and virtue in all fu- 
ture struggles which may occur between an enlightened peo- 
ple and their oppressors. But it appears to me that the press 
yet lacketh much knowledge, to become the instrument of all 
the which is morally within its power. In the two great 
struggles alluded to, in addition to reason and morality, which 
are the only powers inherent in a good cause, it was aided by 
the influence of the King and Ministry ; and, constituted as 
society and the press at present are, it appears to me that, 
without these auxiliaries, the victory would not have been gained 
for half a century to come. The mass of the inhabitants of 
Britain, rich and „are essentially ignorant of every thing 
like a philosophy of man. They have no precise knowledge of 
the elementary qualities of human nature, and still Jess of their 
mutual relations. Some sects in religion, from having too little 
faith in human virtue, or in the power of reason and morality, 
successfully to cope with fraud, kies and error, dwell too babi- 
VOL. vII.—- 10. XXIX. N 
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tually on the opposite doctrine, and lead the young to distrust 
the capabilities of man’s intellectual, moral and religious powers, 
to attain almost any good by their natural efforts. Philo- 
sophers differ widely in their views of human nature, and you, 
the conductors of the press, know well that no exposition of 
moral and intellectual science exists which any considerable 
number of you embrace, as containing the basis of your opi- 
nions jn morals, politics and religion. You write for the pub- 
lic as for men acquainted with no system of human nature, but 
judging and acting in each case as it emerges, not upon fixed 
principle, but from instinctive impulses, modified by contingent 
events, An appeal to pecuniary interest is the most effective ; 
one to vanity, ambition, and the love of power, or the hatred of 
it when exercised by others, is the next in degree available for 
exciting to action ; while you are aware that the clearest demon- 
stration of any line of conduct being dictated by religion, and 
required by morality, does not always insure its being adopted. 
In endeavouring to guide the public towards any object not al- 
ready popular, you feel yourselves constantly under the necessi- 
ty. of establishing first principles; and you have extremely few 
ata established in the public mind on which you may found 
conclusions on moral and political subjects. The press hovers 
in the airy regions of feeling and imagination, rather than 
dwells in the fixed abodes of reason and established principles. 
In the case of Catholic Emancipation and Parliamentary Re- 
form you enjoyed the countenance of his Majesty’s government, 
which, in addition to the virtuous and disinterested, who su 
ported these measures from the love of right, directed towards 
you the favour, also, of the selfish, the ambitious, and those ex- 
pectant of future benefits, and rendered you triumphant. Pro- 
prietors.of burghs in England and freeholds in Scotland, how- 
ever, who could hope for nothing from the whigs, received few 
moral impressions from the press, and many remained adverse 
to reform. Do not, then, deceive yourselves; you will exercise 
but a secondary inflyence when you are left henceforth to your 
own resources, Men entertgining different views, and animated 
different passions, will come forward under the new order of 
irs, and each vill. advocate the opinions, or maintain the 
particular interest, which he considers most beneficial to himself 
or to the nation; and until the people and the conductors of 
the press shall possess a true philosophy of man, and have com- 
mon and consistent views of the objects of life to rational 
beings, and of the natural means of attaining these ends, Par- 
limmentary Reform or any other public measure will acoomplish 
comparatively little good. If the peeple and the conductors of 
the press d any.sound elementary views of human na- 
ture and its relations, they would have the advantage of a. 
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touchstone by which to try every candidate for political power: 
If their philosophy gave them faith in human. virtue, exhibited 
to them the means by which it could be rendered triumphant; 
and unfolded the dangers to which it was exposed, they might - 
exert a giant power in promoting the improvement of the race. 
They might detect and defeat every enemy, and encourage and- 
support every friend: to human happiness. Combination would 
become practicable for virtuous ends; and in place of seein 
prejudice played off against -prejudice, pernicious error tiasoned 
forth by authority, and drivelling superstition consecrated by 
imposing names, all under pretence of preventing the overthrow 
of social order, we should discover an enlightened press guiding 
an educated and a moral le to institutions calculated to re- 
press misery and crime, and cherish happiness and virtue. 

If the people were trained in a system of philosophy which 
demonstrated that although man is framed to be industrious, yet 
that lendi ak faculties are given to him for observing nature ; 
reflective faculties for tracing the relations of natural objects; 
moral affections as fountains of enjoyment; and that this world 
is arranged on the principle of his moral and intellectual facul- 
ties assuming the ascendency, modelling his institutions into 
harmony with their own dictates and desires, and guiding his 
actions,—it is obvious, that the principles of reason, religion and 
morality, would acquire a power which they have never yet ex- 
hibited, and never can exhibit, while man shall continue-igno- 
rant of himself, and of the relations established by Provi- 
dence between himself and the other objects of creation. Now, 
Phrenology is the philosophy which is here described. Some 
of yon have studied and comprehended its principles, advocated 
its- truth, and recognised its power as the practical science of 
human nature. To you the gratitude of your countrymen will 
hereafter be rendered, for the benefits which you have conferred 
on them, by directing their attention to truths of such momen- 
tous import; and, in the mean time, you reap a rich reward in 
the clearness of intellectual perception, and the stability of mo- 
ral hope, in re to the destinies of man in this world, which 
it has afforded you. I-regret to observe, however, that by far 
the -greater number of you, the conductors of the press, have 
covered Phrenology. with ridicule, and done all that lay in your 
power to render it a by-word, and an object of contempt. Many 
of you and of your adherents cannot even yet hear its name men- 
tioned without angry emotions. Seme of you have a strong 
suspicion, if not a positive knowledge, that it is true and im- 
portant, and yet entertain such fear of your readers, that you 
de not venture to tell them what you think; or if you permit 
your-conviction to transpire, you preface it with certain expres- 

* 2 
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sions of jocularity or contempt, as if it were necessary to apolo- 
gise for A great A departure a conventional modes of think- 
ing, as to speak favourably of a great discovery before it had 
received the sanction of public approbation. To the class, who 
are unacquainted with Phrenology, I address the present ob- 
servations. 
In surveying the fabric of society, you must feel the want of 

a philosophy of human nature to enable you to comprehend its 
objects, and the relations of its parts. The most different views 
of these are entertained by different sects in religion, politics and 

hilosophy, and each lábai to advance his icular creed, 

lind to the effects of this universal conflict of doctrine on na- 
tional prosperity. If we ask on what principles are government 
and the great occupations and interests of society conducted in 
Britain, it would puzzle ordinary philosophers to answer. We 
profess Christianity in its purest form; but if you contemplate 
the practical precepts of this religion, and com the pri- 
vate lives and the public actions of the le with this stand- 
ard, nothing will appear more ludicrously dissimilar. Was the 
conquest of India, or the war with France, undertaken on Chris- 
tian principles? Was the sanguinary penal code of England 
instituted on these principles? Are labourers doomed to in- 
cessant toil, and left in profound ignorance, in order to im- 
prove their spiritual condition as creatures destined for immor- 
tality ? In short, if any thing be clear, it is this,—-that Chris- 
tianity is not yet the animating principle of the world. What, 
then, is the principle on which society founds its institutions, 
and conducts its affairs? It is on that of a regulated selfish- 
ness. Every individual is left at liberty to pursue the objects 
that strike his individual fancy as leading to good, checked 
only by the condition that he shall not directly injure his neigh- 
bour. This constitution of society would produce admirable 
effects, if the people were enlightened by a philosophy which 
demonstrated the supremacy of the moral and intellectual powers 
of man, and the fact that the elements of human and external 
nature are framed by the Creator so as to admit of the occu- - 
pations of life and the institutions of society being arr 
m accordance with their dictates; in other words, that the 
morality of Christianity is capable of being rendered practi- 
cal by the development and proper direction of the existing ele- 
ments of nature. Individuals would then be animated by a 
uniformity of desire to attain good, and an unanimity concern- 
ing the means of realizing it, which cannot exist while every one 
cherishes views of nature and its capabilities peculiar to himself 
or to his sect. This division hath sentiment has bi the bane 
of society in time past. One body of men acts as i i 
wealth were the grand object of human existence; another 11 
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the enjoyment of pleasure were the chief end of man; a third 
proclaims that life is . and that salvation ought to be 
the exclusive object of an immortal creature's consideration. On 
the great topic of the capabilities of man for improvement, and 
on the means of improving him, a wide diversity of opinion pre- 
vails, and no principles are recognised, from which an approach to 
greater unanimity may be effected; and how can the press exer- 
cise a moral sway over an empire thus discordant? The want 
of a philosophy of mind is strikingly discernible in religion; for 
the wildest fanaticism, and the most unmeasured scepticism, 
flourish side by side; and of all arguments adduced by the ad- 
vocates of these contending opinions, those said to be founded on 
human nature are the least satisfac to, and successful with, 
the opposite party ; although the reverse ought to be the case, 
if the philosophy of man existed as a practical science. 
Phrenology, I again say, is the philosophy required ; and it 
is your interest, for the increase of your own power and useful- 
ness, and your duty, as the moral leaders of the people, to study 
it, to cherish it, and widely diffuse its doctrines. I am, &c. 
Tux EDITOR or THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


ARTICLE II. 
ON HUMAN CAPABILITY OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Max existing in a savage state without arts and indu can 
scarcely 5 1 rational being; be — only 
instincts; and instead of subduing external nature to his will, 
he picks up from its surface, as the brutes do, whatever enjoy- 
ments it spontaneously yields, and submits in sullen patience 
to its adverse influences, till they pass away. In civilized coun- 
tries, on the other hand, he ts the most unequivocal evi- 
dence of the greatness of his rational faculties, by the sway 
which he exerts over physical nature ; but even in these regions, 
when we examine closely into the condition of individuals, we 
discover that although the intellectual powers have achieved 
admirable conquests over matter, there is a deplorable defi- 
ciency of moral enjoyment ; that although man has 1 the 
ificence of his nature in triumphing over earth and sea 

air and fire, and rendering them ministers to his will, he 

has not succeeded in infusing order and beauty into his moral 
condition; that his heart is often sick with anguish, while his 
eyes look on a lovely world as his own. Some sects this 
as the necessary result of man’s imperfect nature, and disbelieve 
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in the possibility of his ever advancing by the use of reason so 
far as to do in the moral, what he has accomplished in the phy- 
sical, world; call forth order, beauty, and enjoyment, where pain 
and sorrow at present reign. Other sects not only regard such 
an advance as attainable, but teach that the Creator has formed 
man as a progressive and improvable being, with the direct ob- 
ject of his arranging his institutions and conduct in conformity 
to the Divine law, and therebyattaining to real enjoyment. They 
maintain, that, without being animated by this conviction in our 
daily conduct, and without resorting to the study of human and 
external nature, under the reliance on the divine goodness which 
it produces, we cannot be said to live with God in the world. 
hus, two great parties may be said to divide the religious 
world. The ene, with which we have a t sympathy, be- 
lieves the physical, moral, and intellectual constitution of this 
world to be greatly disordered; many and bitter were the proofs 
-of this truth afforded by the pains and sorrows attending our early 
‘life and education ; and we are still far from imagining that 
this world is a perfect institution. The burning deserts of 
Africa, the frozen regions of the poles, the soxious swamps; and 
the stony wastes every where abounding, proclaim that physical 
nature is not perfect; while the mental blindness, the heart's 
sickness, and the body's anguish, prove that human nature re. 
uires great amendment. The other party; however, contend, 
that the opinion generally entertained of the inherent defects and 
disorders of creation is exaggerated ; and that there is a far 
19 55 provision made for human virtue and happiness in the 
unctions and 5 of nature than is generally understood 
or believed; and that it · is denying the Divine wisdom and good- 
ness, to say that this world is essentially disordered in its con- 
stitution; that it is not arranged so as to favour virtue, but the 
reverse; that it is a world: essentially wicked, agaist the se- 
duetions of which the pious require to maintain a constant strug- 
gle. They say, that, if we entertain these views as our 
of human nature; and att consistently, we shall be led to | 
„ ee e maa to listen with much in- 
ity to schemes for imprmvin dispositions, capabilities, 
and condition of the race, by in thers the e na- 
tural world, and inducing them to obey them. No system of 
political J of law or of ‘education, having for its object 
the promotion of human happiness and virtue, by a right order- 
ing of the elements of nature, appears to be praciteal, ubeord- 
ing to the fundamental doctrine, that nature, physical,’ moral, 
and intellectual, is depraved and out of jens ‘Althvogh 
entra· natural means of ‘rectifying the disorder be adinitted, 
these means do not belong to the department of philosophy, 
and do nat fall within the sphese of reason; whereas every 
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scheme having the permanent improvement of man for its ob- 
ject, by increasing his health, enemy his knowledge, strength- 
ening his moral affections, amending his social institutions, and 
diminishing his passions, seems to require that the elements of his 
nature should in themselves be good ; that they should be wisel 
adapted to each other and the external world; and that happi- 
ness and virtue should be an attainable result of their due appli- 
cation and arrangement. 

These unfavourable views of human nature are perhaps en- 
tertained by some of our readers; while by many others they 
will be led as altogether erroneous; and this difference of 
opinion is itself of much importance. A practical as well as a 
theoretical conflict is permanently proceeding in society, found- 
ed on the two sets of opinions now adverted to. The belief 
in the right constitution of the world is so far instinctive, that 
individuals of all ranks, when they lay aside their sectarian pe- 
culiarities, combine cordially in promoting the study of science, 
the investigation of nature, the diffusion of knowledge, and the 
amelioration of social mstitutions, on natural principles; in full 
reliance that the great elements of the material and moral world 
are really constituted with the design of favouring happiness 
and virtue. On the other hand, we are surrounded by religious 
sects essentially founded on the opposite principle, of nature 
being in disorder, and of the only means of rectification being 
such as are afforded by an influence not belonging to this world’s 
constitution, not cognizable by philusophy, and not falling within 
the sphere of reason. These sects, when they have acted in their 

r character, have laboured for centuries to improve mankind 
by their own peculiar means; we do not mean to say whether suc- 
cessfully or unsuccessfully, but simply to call attention to the 
fact, that, in their efforts, the exposition of the natural constitu- 
tion of the human mind, of the external world, of their rela- 
tions and capabilities, has formed a very subordinate part. They 
have greatly omitted to cultivate the natural capabilities of the 
beings whom they have sought to improve, and nevertheless ex- 

to accomplish this end without using the means. . They 
ave resembied the pious agriculturists of Scotland, of the olden 
time, who prayed for dry weather, when the natural humidity 
of the atmosphere was damaging their crops with rain, but omit- 
ted to drain their fields. Their prayers were not successful, 
because they did not use the means which Providence had placed 
within their own power for protecting their crops. Their 
terity have applied their skill in draining, and have fitted their 
fields to a greater extent to the climate, in consequence of which 
fair crops have been reaped in 1829 and 1830, after rains which 
would have spread absolute desolation over the fields of our an- 
cestors. The enlightened tenantry of this age must enjoy a 
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higher impression of the benevolence of the Creator, so far as it 
can be inferred from this single instance, than could be obtained 
by their predecessors. 

If there has been an omission on the part of some of the reli- 
gious instructors of mankind in not making the most of the natu- 
ral capabilities of man, as a preliminary condition to the efficacy 
of divine influence, we may expect to discover discrepancy be- 
tween the magnitude of the exertions made by them for human 
improvement and the practical result. Accordingly, to a person 
of a plain understanding, nothing appears more extraordinary 
than the contrast afforded between the unwearied exertions of 
religious sects, and the fruits produced. Compare the sedulous 
il of religion to both sexes in youth, the powerful efforts 
constantly made to maintain its influence in adult age, with the 
wide dereliction of its principles in the practical affaira of life, 
and the deficiency is conspicuous. We do not find the prin- 
ciples of religion pervading all the employments of individuals 
and the institutions of society. The daily occupations of the 
artisan, and of every other member of society, ought to be 
founded on and regulated by its principles. But let us look 
at the fact. Does the man, who commences at six o'clock in the 
morning to break stones on the highway, and who, exposed to 
heat, cold or wet, as the heavens happen to send, labours at this 
occupation, with only two hours’ intermission, till six o'clock at 
night, for six days in the week, from youth to old age, appear 
to be employed like a rational being possessed of moral feelings 
and an immortal soul, sent into this world to cultivate and im- 
prove these powers, in order to fit him for higher dignity and 
enjoyment hereafter? He appears more like a creature con- 
demned to endure penance, but for what specific purpose it is 
not very easy to discover. As the vivacity of his moral and 
intellectual powers depends on the condition of his brain, and 
as exposure to the rigour of a cold and variable climate in the 
open air, tends, by the laws of nature, to impede the action of 
this organ, the first fact that strikes us is the direct contradic- 
tion betwixt the professed end of his existence, viz. his moral 
and intellectual improvement, and the arrangement of his physi- 
cal condition. In the next place, as instruction and exercise of 
all the mental powers are required by nature as essential to 
moral and intellectual improvement, the second circumstance 
that attracts notice is the total absence or inadequate extent of 
such instruction and exercise. This forms a second contrast be- 
tween his actual condition and the professed end of his existence 
on earth. Similar observations are applicable, under proper 
modifications, to the cases of the artisan, the operative manufac- 
turer, the agricultural labourer, the merchant, the lawyer, the 
soldier, and statesman. If we look at the professional pursuits 
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of one and all of these classes; at the principles on which they 
are conducted, at the faculties which they call into exercise, at 
the time which they engage, and at the objects which they pre- 
sent to the mind, and consider them in reference to tbe advance- 
ment of the individuals in moral and iptellectual improvement, 
we cannot but be astonished at the imperfect adaptation of the 
external condition of many men to the professed object of 
their existence. We conceive that human nature admits of in- 
stitutions and arrangements calculated to favour in a far higher 

ee than those now existing, the development of their moral 
and intellectual faculties. 

It is justly assumed, that men are sent into this world to pre- 
pare, by the cultivation of their higher faculties, for a purer 
state of existence hereafter; yet, in many instances, their phy- 
sical condition is opposed to it, and their occupations during 
nine-tenths of their waking hours have scarcely any perceptible 
relation to their advancement in the knowledge of God and of 
his works, or in obedience to his laws. The professional pursuits 
of an operative tradesman, an extensive merchant or manufac- 
turer, or a well employed lawyer, cannot be ed as means 
for developing the rational powers of man, and fitting him for 
shige sphere. So far as necessary to provide subsistence and 

fort for his body, and to acquire leisure and means of cul- 
tivating his nobler faculties, they do conduce to this end; but 
viewed as the grand pursuits of life, they engross the mind and 
become impediments to its moral progress. Besides, until these 
ursuits shall be founded on correct views of human nature, and 
be condueted on principles directly in accordance with the die- 
tates of the moral and intellectual faculties, they must continue to 
obstruct rather than advance the improvement of man as a ra- 
tional being. If nature does not admit of their being 5 
so as to favour this end, then human improvement is impossible; 
if it does admit of such an ordering of professional pursuits, 
then religious persons ought to view this as a preliminary condi- 
tion to be fulfilled before their other principles can become effi- 
cacious. In point of fact, artizans, merchants, and professional 
men in general, know as much, or often more, of moral, intel- 
lectual, and physical science, of religion and its practical power, 
and are purer in spirit, more christian in temper and disposi- 
tions, at eighteen than at sixty ; though the very religion which 
they profess teaches them that existence on earth is given to 
them for religious, moral, and intellectual enjoyments 
in heaven. In short, the double contradiction presses itself on 
our attention ; the life of busy men is at variance with the pro- 
fessed object of their existence on earth ; while at the same time 
the rectification of this system of society, and the better ar- 
rangement of the natural world, are objects very little attended 
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duty. 

1. appears to us extremely difficult to reconcile these contra- 
dictions, but we shall attempt to elucidate their origin. 

The theologians who condemned the natural world, lived in 
an age when there was no sound philosophy, and almost no 
knowledge of physical science; they were unavoidably ignorant 
of the a qualities of human nature, and of the in- 
fluence of organization on the mental powers; — the great link 
which connects the moral and physical worlds. They were 
unacquainted with the relations subsisting between the mind 
and external nature, and could not by possibility divine to 
what extent individuals and society were capable of being im- 
proved by natural means. In the history of man, they had 
read chiefly of misery and crime, and had in their own 
beheld much of both. They were, therefore, naturally led to 
form a low estimate of human nature, and to expect little good 
from the cultivation of its inherent capabilities. These opi 
nions having been entwined with religious sentiments, descended 
from generation to generation; and, in consequence, persons of 
sincere piety have, for several centuries, been induced to look 
down on this world as a wilderness abounding with briars, weeds, 
and noxious things, and to direct their chief attention, not to the 
study of its elements and their relations, in the hope of redu- 
cing them to order, but to enduring the disorder with patience 
aid: resignation, and to securing, by faith and penitenee, salva- 
tion in a future life. It has never been with them a practical 

neiple, that human nature itself may be vastly improved in 
its moral and intellectual capabilities, by increasing the size of 
the anterior and superior regions of the brain, fod diminishing 
the size of the lower and occipital portions; which, nevertheless, 
the principles of physiology, and the facts ascertained by phre- 
nology, warrant us in believing ; nor that human nature and the 
external world are adjusted on the penp of favouring the 
development of the higher ‘powers of our minds; nor that the 
study of the constitution of nature is indispensable to human 
improvement ; nor that this world and its professions and pur- 
suite might be rendered favourable to virtue by searching out 
the natural qualities of its elements, their relationship, and the 
moral plan on whieh God has constituted and governs it. Some 
philosophers and divines having failed to discover a consistent 
order or plan in the moral world, have rashly concluded that 
none such exists, or that it is inscrutable. It appears never to 
have occurred to them that it is impossible to comprehend ‘a 
whole system without-beeoming acquainted with its parts; these 

ns have been ignorant of the i man, of the phi- 
hy of man, of the philosophy of external nature, and their 
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relations, and nevertheless have not perceived that this extensive 
ignorance of the details rendered it impossible for them to com- 
prehend the plan of the whole. Hence they have involved them- 
selves in contradictions; for while it has Tess a practical prin- 
ciple with them, tbat enjoyment in a future state is to be the 
uence of the believer attaining to a holy and pious frame 
of mind in this life; they have represented the constitution of 
the world to be so unfavourable to piety and virtue, that men in 
pam who continue attached to it, cannot attain to this right 
of spirit, or act habitually in consistency with it. They 
have not had philosophy sufficient to perceive that man must 
live in society to be either virtuous, useful, or happy; that the 
social atmosphere is to the mind what air is to the 2 ; that 
while an individual cannot exist to virtuous ends out of society, 
be cannot exist in a right frame in it, if the moral atmosphere with 
which he is surrounded be deeply contaminated with vice and 
error. Individual merchants, for cumple, cannot act habitually 
on Christian principles, if the maxims of their trade be not Chris- 
tian; and if the world be so unfavourably constituted that it 
does not admit of the rules of trade becoming Christian, then 
active life and practical religion are naturally opposed to each 
other. Divines have laboriously recommended spiritual exer. 
cises as means of improvement in this life and of salvation in 
the next, but have rarely dealt with the philosophy of this world, 
or attempted its rectification, so as to render these exereises truly 
efficacious. Their minds have been infected with the first great 
error, that this world is irremediably defective in its constitution, 
and that human hope must be. entirely concentrated on the next. 
This may be attributed to the, ture formation of a. system 
of theology in the dawn of civilization before the qualities of the 
physical world, and the elements of the. moral world and their 
relationship, were known; and to erroneous interpretations of 
Seri in consequence, partly, of that ignorance. . 
ow, if Phre is to operate at all in favour of human 
improvement, one off the most me effects which it will pro- 
duce will be the lifting up of the. veil which has so lang concealed 
the natural world, its capabilities and importance, from the eyes 
of divines. ‘To all practical ends connected with theology, the 
philosophy of nature might as. well not exist; the sermons 
preached a century ago are equal, if not superior, in sense and 
suitableness to human nature, to those delivered yesterday; and 
in the. interval, the human mind bas made vast. advances in 
of the works of creation, Divines have frequently 
applied philosophical discoveries in proving. the. existence and 
developing the character. of the Deity; but they have-failed in 
sppiying either the discoveries ves, or the knowledge of 
divine character obtained by. means of them, to the practi- 
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cal purposes of virtue. This, however, Phrenology will enable 
them one day to do. In surveying the world itself, the-phreno- 
logist perceives that the Creator has bestowed elementary quali- 
ties on the human mind, and on external objects, and established 
certain relations between them ; that shane have been incessantly 
operating according to their inherent tendencies, generally aim- 
ing at good, always desiring it, but often missing it pe pure 
ignorance and blindness, yet capable of attaining it when en- 
lightened and properly directed. The baneful effects of igno- 
rance are every where apparent. Three-fourths of the mental 
faculties have direct reference to this world, and in their func- 
tious appear to have no intelligible relation to another, such are 
Amativeness, Philoprogenitiveness, Combativeness, Destruc- 
tiveness, Constructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Self- 
Esteem, and others; while the remaining fourth have reference 
at once to this life, and to a a, 75 state of existence, such are 
Benevolence, Ideality, Wonder, Veneration, Hope, Conscientious- 
ness, and Intellect. ‘To guide and successfully apply the first 
class of faculties to the promotion of human happiness, it ap- 
pears indispensable that the faculties themselves, the physical 
conditions on which their strength and weakness, inertness and 
vivacity depend,—the relations established between them and the 
external world, which is the grand theatre of their action, and, 
finally, the relation between them and the superior faculties, 
which are destined to direct them, should be known; and yet, 
scarcely any thing is known in a philosophical and practical 
sense by the people at large, on these points. If we are correct 
in saying that these faculties have, by their constitution, refer- 
ence chiefly to this world, then we maintain that useful know- 
ledge for their guidance will be afforded by the philosophy of 
this world ; and that the wisdom which is to reduce them to 
order will receive im t aid from studying the constitution 
which it has pl the Creator to bestow on them, and the 
relations which he has seen proper to institute between them and 
the other departments of his works. His wisdom and goodness 
will be found to pervade them. He bas bestowed on us intel- 
lect to discover, and sentiment to obey, his will in whatever re- 
cord its existence is inscribed, and yet little of this knowledge is 
taught by divines to the people. 

Knowledge of the constitution, relations, and capabilities of 
this world is indispensable also to the proper exercise and di- 
rection of the superior powers of our minds. In all prac- 
tical men have been engaged for three-fourths of their time in 
pursuits calculated to gratify the faculties which have reference 
to this world alone, but, unfortunately, the remaining fourth of 
their time has not been devoted to pursuits bearing reference 
to their higher faculties. Through want of intellectual educa- 
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tion, they were incapable of deriving pleasure from observing 
nature and reasoning, and they were not furnished with ideas 
to enable them to think. Owing to the barbarism which per- 
vaded society in general, there was no moral atmosphere in 
which their superior sentiments could play. Ambition, that 
powerful stimulant in social life, was not directed to moral ob- 

but generally the reverse. The hours, therefore, which 
ought to have been, dedicated to the improvement of the higher 
portion of their faculties, were either devoted to the pursuit of 
gain, sensual pleasure or ambition, or spent in mere triflin 
amusements and relaxation. There was no practical onwa 
purpose of moral and intellectual advancement abroad in the 
secular occupations of society; and the divines who formed 
public opinion, so far from discovering that this disorder was 
not inherent in the constitution of nature, and that Christianity, 
in teaching the doctrine of the supremacy of the moral faculties, 
necessarily implied the practicability of a state of society founded 
on that principle, fell into the opposite error, and represented 
the world as deranged in all its parts; as incapable, by the de- 
velopment of its own elements, of rectification; and thereby add- 
ed 8 and permanence to the evils originating in igno- 
rance unguided passion. 

We are far from casting blame on the excellent individuals 
who fell into these mistakes; they were inevitable at the time in 
which they lived, and with the lights which they possessed ; but 
we point them out as errors which ought to be removed. We 
subjoin a few illustrations of the effects which a knowledge of 
human and external nature may be supposed to produce in im- 
proving the condition of man as an inhabitant of this world. 

Divines most properly teach that it is sinful for the sexes to 
cohabit as husband and wife without having solemnly under- 
taken the obligations and duties imposed by the ceremony of 
marriage; that brothers and sisters, and uncles and aunts can- 
not marry without sin; and that he that provideth not for 
his own is worse than an infidel. In these particulars, the 
constitution of nature, and the precepts of divines agree; but 
the following points, connected with the same order of duties, 
are generally omitted in the exhortations of the pulpit, and 
nevertheless, it is impossible, without attending to them, to avoid 
sowing the seeds of misery, producing physical and moral dis- 
order, and directly counteracting the precepts themselves which 
the divines deliver. n 

1. V oung persons ought not to marry, because, by the 
laws to which God has sabjected our piye Be e the 
pear abe of very young parents are generally deficient in bodily 

tal qualities, or both. The municipal law allows males 
to marry at fourteen, and females at twelve; and the divines 
2 
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take no cognizance of the sin of marrying at an unripe age; 
whereas Nature, in this climate, is inimical to marriage before 
twenty or twenty-two in the female, and twenty-five or twenty- 
six in the male. 

One lor gi of marriages in extreme youth is, that the 
first born child or children are in general deficient in the organs 
of the moral and reflecting faculties, and have an excess of the 
organs of the animal propensities. A single illustration of the 
consequences of such a union will suffice to show how deeply it 
may affect the order of the moral world. Suppose a British 
Peer of forty, possessed of ordinary qualities, to marry an im- 
mature girl of. seventeen, and that the first born child is a son. 
He ould prove greatly deficient in moral and intellectual powers. 
The organs of the propensities would be large, and the anterior 
and superior pone of. the brain, which manifest the higher 
faculties, would be relatively small. In consequence of this com- 
bination, his natural inclinations would lead him to prefer animal 
gratifications to study, and his innate consciousness of a low 
mind would render him sceptical of human virtue, and proud 
of his “ order,” as the only mark of superiority in his person 
over the base born vulgar. The law would give him the family 
estates, and a seat in the Upper House of Parliament, and the 
customs of society invest him with a vast influence in his native 
county; but the low formation of his brain would render the 
A rank, the large property, the legislative voice, and the social 
influence, so many inlets of temptation to immoral conduct in 
himeelf, and so many instruments of perpetrating mischief to his 
fellow men. The priest might give his dees at his fa- 
ther's marriage, and his mother be unconscious of zin; but the 
Creator's laws being violated, His blessing would not fall on 
the first born. The children produced after the mother arrived 
at maturity would manifest superior qualities. The result would 
be still more hurtful were old men to marry very young women; 
for bodily imperfection would then be added to mental imbe- 
cility. We state these oases hypothetically, to avoid the re- 
motest chance of personal allusion; but we entreat any reader 
who may be disposed to regard them as imaginary, to observe 
nature, and he will acquit us of this charge. 

Nature transmits the constitution of organs from parents to 
children, and health chiefly depends on the inheritance of them 
in a sound. m 5 n 5 condition. Small organs are, carteris 
paribus, more feeble than large organs, and less capable of re- 
sisting the shock of external 3 of an e kind; 
45 in other words, they are — liable to disease from the or- 

inary atmospheric changes, moral depression, intellectual 
exhaustion, and other causes. Nature, e proclaims that 
two persons having. both weak lungs, weak stomachs, weak 
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muscles, or weak brains, ought not to interm 3 the conse- 
uence will be the production of an enfeebled offspring, liable 

from birth to suffering and misery. 3 

Now, our proposition is, that if it be the object of divines to 
render men happy on earth, to bring their whole being, animal, 
moral, and intellectual, into the highest state of perfection of 
which it is susceptible, as a means of preparing them for heaven ; 
and if these ends cannot, by the constitution of nature, be at- 
tained, without attention to the poiats alluded to,—religious in- 
structors, who confine their ve 15 5 the ce- 
remony of marriage, to guarding the forbidden degrees, and to 
the gael N of pos for offspring, amit nineteen. 
twentieths of the knowledge which is necessary to be taught, 
and to be practically acted on by. the sexes, before they can dis. 
charge their duties as rational, moral, and religious beings, on 
the single point of marriage. Nay farther, we maintain that 
the points omitted are fundamental, and vital in importance ; 
and that, while they are neglected, and beings are produced 
with enormous or, of the animal propensities, and small or- 
gans of the m and intellectual faculties, with feeble bodies, 
and inherent bad health, practical Christianity, as a system not 
of words and abstract contemplations, but of ving action in the 
bosoms of men, and in the transactions of society, cannot possibl 
be realized, and moral order cannot be established in the world. 

We repeat, that we do not blame the clergy for omitting this 
instruction, because they could not teach it till they possessed it 
themselves, and saw its oa, ar We. object; however, to 
their attempting to excuse themselves after it is pointed out to 
them, by alleging that this is buman. science which it belongs 
to professors in universities, and not 10 Christian ministers, to 
teach. With the utmost deference we would answer, that the 
clergy. are the servante- of God, i to instruet the people 
in his laws;and his will; ag a ene of Revelation is. 
spread out. in printed leaves, the Book of Nature is opened wide 
befoge them, also in.the handwriting.of.the Deity; and that: 
they, are. hound, to read and to -his law :his will in- 
dicated au the. one. as well. as in. the other ; and, that it will only- 
ba. when the, truths of nature shall be communicated to the peo- 
ple as part of the Divine law and the Divine will, that they will 
take a living interest in them, and yield them a willing obe- 
dience. Nature has been neglected in clerical teaching only 
because it has been unknown. Witbin one generation, after » 
substantial education in natural knowledge shail have been com- 
municated to the Phe the prevailing style of preaching must 
be improyed. Individuals, whose instruction is a little ad. 
e e perceive and lament its inefficiency in conse- 
quepa af not dealing with human nature in its living form. 

* 4 ae 
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2. Divines most properly teach us to contemn riches, and the 
vanities of life, to set our hearts on things above, and to be in- 
stant in prayer, serving the Lord,—all which precepes are ad- 
mirable in themselves, but utterly impracticable to the great 
mass of the people while the present arrangements and habits of 
society prevail. To enable a man really to prefer the enjoy- 
ments afforded by active moral and intellectual faculties to the 
animal gratifications which money may purchase, he must pos- 
sess, first, vigorous moral and intellectual organs, and moderate 
animal organs; 2dly, His higher powers. must have been culti- 
vated from youth, and stored with positive knowledge, and pure 
moral perceptions, suited to their real nature; and, Sdly, He 
must be surrounded by beings similarly constituted, similarly 
educated, and loving to act on similar principles. And we 
again most respectfully say to the clergy, that it is their duty to 
teach the peop e every branch of knowledge, and every practical 
observance, that may conduce to the realization of these condi- 
tions, before they can expect their precepts to take effect. At 
present they issue the injunction to contemn riches, to men in 
whose brains the organa that desire the gratifications purchase- 
able by wealth greatly predominate; who live in society devoted 
systematically to the accumulation of riches ; and who, without 
money, cannot effectually influence their fellow men even in fa- 
vour of religion and virtue; and still they complain that their 
precepts are ineffectual. As well might a husbandman who 
should sow seed in the desert complain that he reaped no in- 
crease. Let the clergy insist on the absolute necessity of the 
natural conditions which the Creator has rendered indispensable 
to the practice of virtue being fulfilled, then sow holy precepts, 
and they shall not have cause to complain of the return. 

These are mere illustrations of our position, that some sects 
have come too hastily to the conclusion, that this world is wrong 
constituted. Volumes would be requisite to develope the subject 
completely, and to shew fully its practical importance. In pub- 
lishing these remarks, we ex ourselves to the question, Who 
are we that erect ourselves into authorities on the constitution 
of the world, and become critics on the doctrine of venerable 
and illustrious divines? We are in ourselves the least influen- 
tial of men ; but if the doctrine which we announce, be a correct 
interpretation of the constitution of Nature, a high authority 
supports the positions, of which we are merely the humble ex- 

unders. It is extremely difficult for most minds to break 
through the trammels of popular education, and to view life 
from a new position ; but we solicit their attention to one or two 
additional illustrations, to enable them to accomplish this end. 
When Julius Ceesar landed in Britain, he found the le es. 
sentially barbarous; they raised corn on the coast, and had cha~ 
riots for war ; but, in comparison with modern times, they were 
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without roads, ships, science, or machinery,—hunting and war 
being their chief employments. If he had inquired into their 
previous history, he would have learned that they had never 
exhibited higher attainments ; and he might have been excusable 
for treating as fanciful any philosopher who should have said to 
him, I perceive in the brains of these men organs of Construc- 
tiveness, Ideality and Reflection,—such as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans possess ;—these organs must have been given by the same 
Creator who bestowed them on us,—and He must have de- 
signed them for use. We know that the Greeks and our coun- 
trymen emerged slowly from barbarism, and began to accom- 
plish great works by means of these organs, only after they had 
attained to settled government and partial civilization. The 
Britons, therefore, may one day put forth their energies, and 
shew to the astonished world ships of transcendent magnitude 
and strength traversing their seas; roads on which they shall 
almost fly by mechanical power ; and vast engines performing 
the most stupendous, as well as the most delicate, operations for 
the comfort of the people, all of their own construction; other- 
wise their organs of Constructiveness must be abortive gifts, 
never calculated to come into practical activity.” Cesar might 
have been excused for treating such a philosopher as a vain en- 
thusiast ; yet, to a mind 1 ea = pe fruit in the 
bud, the result supposed to be predicted would- have appeared 
natural; and we have seen it accomplished. We offer this as an 
illustration of the position, that the mechanical powers having 
been given, were intended to be practically used; and that the 
world was constituted in harmony with them, even at a time when 
this fact was not apparent to an ordinary observer. They remain- 
ed, indeed, long dormant; but we beg of the reader to attend to 
‘the circumstances which rendered them comparatively feeble in 
the days of Cæsar, and triumphantly energetic in our own. 1st, 
It is probable, from what we know of the brains of other barba- 
rous people, that the organs themselves, although then possessed 
by our ancestors, were not so large and powerful in them as in 
us, many centuries of cultivation having tended to enlarge them ; 
cli, The elements of physical nature, and their mutual rela- 
tions, were then unknown; and, 3dly, The order of society was 
unfavourable to their exercise ; violence predominated to so 
great an extent, that the products of industry were carried off 
or destroyed by the hand of lawless rapine, and their authors did 
not reap their fruits. These reasons are sufficient to explain 
why the ancient Britons were unskilled in mechanical science ; 
and. to shew that the proper conclusion for a philosopher to 
have drawn in the age of Cæsar, was, that they required to de- 
velope their mental powers, to become acquainted with external 
nature, and to amend their social institutions, in order to excel 
VOL. VII.—NO. XXIX. o 
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in mechanical inventions ; and not that their own minds were 
barren and nature obdurate, and that huts for habitations, and 
undressed skins for garments, were all that Providence intended 
them or their posterity ever to enjoy. 

The case m to the moral nature of man is more di- 
rectly parallel to this than might at first be supposed. Ist, It 
is en that moral and intellectual organs exist in man; and 
we are authorised to conclude, that, because they have been be- 
stowed in this world, they are intended to be used in it; and 
that, being meant ſor use, human nature itself and external na- 
ture must be so constituted as to admit of their fair exercise and 
gratitication. diy, As facts authorise us to believe that the 
constructive organs have increased in size and power by cultiva- 
tion, there is reason to expect that the moral and intellectual or- 
gans also will be improved by similar means. Indeed, in sur- 
veying the skulls of our ancestors, they indicate inferior mo- 
het and intellectual organs to those of the present generation. 
Sdly, It is an 3 fact, that, in so far 3 the mass 
of society, a profound and general ignorance prevails concerning 
the constitution of the external wold.. the constitution of their 
own minds and bodies, and the relations among these; while, 
nevertheless, a knowledge of these particulars is as indispensable 
to our reaping full advantage from our moral and intellectual 
powers, as acquaintance with physical nature is to the profitable 
exercise of mechanical invention. 4thly, As the mechanical fa- 
culties could not flourish in a rude lawless age, we are en- 
titled to assume that the moral and intellectual powers cannot 
put forth all their inherent vigour in an imperfectly civilized 
enndition of society. 5thiy, That, as experience has proved that 
barbarous institutions have passed away, and left a fair field of 
exercise to the mechanical powers, so we are encouraged to hope 
that the ignorant and selfish state of society now existing will 
ultimately be superseded by a more enlightened and better con- 
stituted condition, calculated to admit of the moral and intellec- 
tual portions of our nature aftaining to full and unrestricted su- 
premacy and vigour. 

If there be any truth in these positions, we humbly think that 
ap ee us in saying, that Phrenology will one day produce 
a change in the sentiments and institutions of the world, benefi- 
cial to the Christian religion ; and that one of its first effects will 
be to lead the clergy to use means for producing the natural con- 
ditions, in individuals and society, which are indispensable to 
5 Christianity, and then to hope for their doctrines being 

favoured with the Divine blessing, and an abundant increase of 
fruit. The functions of the bram and the philosophy of mind 
have not been discovered to serve as mere laughing-stocks to 
witless essayists. They are parts of creation of the very high- 
est importance, and we are warranted in saying, that the disco- 
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of them involves in its train consequences of the utmost in- 
terest to human happiness. . 
Some pious 8 may perhaps charge us with foolishness, 
if not ee 3 3 these views; but we retort 
on them that, besides unintentionally, yet virtually, denying the 
Deity, as the governor of this said, they are practically stran- 
gers to the extent of His power and goodness aera in sublu- 
creation. They see the beauties of the » and the mag. 
nificence of the heavens, as or painters behold them, but 
they do not ive or understand the constitution of human 
nature, and the relations between it and external creation. They 
are strangers to the designs of the Creator manifested in these 
works in relation to Man. A mystery bangs over them which 
they have not penetrated, and hence, although they ardently 
desire to know God, they look for him almost exclusively in a 
spiritual world. We see and feel Him in us, and in every thin, 
around us. Having obtained a knowledge of the faculties which 
He has bestowed, and discovered some of the relations between 
them and creation, our eyes have been opened to a perception of 
a vast extent of design, wisdom, and ness in ise Cronos, 
which was hidden Eon us until we obtained the light which 
renders it discernible. 
In conclusion, we observe, that while we do not contend for 
. the absolute perfection of physical creation, or the perfectibility 
of man by natural means, we are humbly of opinion, that there 
are far more excellencies and capabilities in both than have hither- 
to been discovered ; and that the study, evolution, and proper 
practical application of the natural elements of the physical and 
moral worlds are indispensable preliminaries, and most important 
auxiliaries, to human improvement. It is one of the excellent 
characteristics of the Christian religion, that it is adapted to 
every state of society,—to men gcattered in wildernesses or 
thronged in crowded cities; and hence religion is shorn of her 
power and utility as a practical system of instruction, by what. 
ever tends to widen her se ion from science, 0 and 
the affairs of this world. The human faculties having proceeded 
from the Creator, are framed in harmony with the actual con- 
stitution of nature; and pan an wi ; zeal, = sr ey 
delight, in studying, unfolding, applying it, if so directed ; 
whereas they = e . paralyzed, and enfeebled, 
by inculcating habitually maxims which cannot become practical, 
in consequenee of the natural conditions on which they depend 
not being previously produced. This unfortunate habit of un- 
dervaluing the capabilities of. the natural world, and neglecting 
the study of it, diverts the attention of the best minds, among the 
people, kom the real road to improvement. In consequence of 
the constitution and moral relations of the natural world being 
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too much neglected—-while, at the same time, the Creator has 
rendered a knowledge of them indispensable to moral cultiva- 
tion — preaching is inefficacious in improving the temporal condi- 
tion of mankind, to an extent unprecedented in most human in- 
stitutions. This conclusion is forced on us, when we compare 
the number, zeal and talents of the teachers, the provisions 
made by law for their support, and the favourable dispositions 
of the people to profit by their instruction, with the actual be- 
nefits communicated by their preaching. When divines shall 
have become acquainted with the real constitution of the world, 
and the moral plan which pervades it, and shall have dedicated 
their talents to teaching these to the people, as preparatory for 
their other doctrines, they will find themselves and their instruc- 
tions invested with a moral power and efficacy to which the 
have hitherto been strangers; and then, but not till then, will 
religion, science, philosophy, ractical business, and recreation 
appear resting on one basis, animated by accordant spirits, coin- 
ciding in their objects, and contributing to one end,—the im- 
provement of man as a moral, intellectual, and religious being. 
These remarks apply exclusively to the temporal effects of reli- 
gion. Its influence on the eternal interests of mankind is too 
sacred a subject for discussion in a journal devoted solely to phi- 
losophical inquiries. 


ARTICLE III. 


REMARKS ON THE PECULIARITIES OF MEMORY. Read to 
the Phrenological Society, by Mr Hewerr Warsow. 


Ix general society I find few subjects about which so man 
questions are asked from Phrenologists, or in regard to which 
so many confessions of inferiority and vaunts of superiority are 
continually made, as we daily hear on that of Memory. Our 
own powers of memory being so continually called into action, 
and, together with the capabilities of others in the same parti- 
cular, exercising such a very important influenee over our com- 
fort and improvement, amply account for the general. interest 
and curiosity felt on this point. But notwithstanding these oft- 
repeated calle it appears to me that phrenologists are common- 
ly far from satisfying their anxious querists. Much difficulty, 
no doubt, is occasioned by the state of mind of the non-phreno- 
logical inquirers, who are too often accustomed to express, or 
attempt to express, their ideas in terms so vague and general, 
that the chance of exciting thereby in another mind exactly si- 
milar notions to those existing in their own is very remote in- 
deed. The consequence is mutual misapprehension of each 
other and corresponding dissent, while if the exact ideas at- 
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tached to the words by each were known to the other, there 
would probably be no difference of opinion whatever. Should 
persons thus circumstanced be lucky enough at length to 
discover the similarity where they believed there to be only dis- 
similarity of opinion, the difference is called a dispute about 
words, when, in point of fact, it lay entirely in the ideas excited 
in consequence of each mind individualizing in a different man- 
ner the conceptions attached to general terms. Dr Spurzheim 
in his lectures, is particularly attentive to point out the differ- 
ence between general and specific expressions; to exemplify 
which, I have heard him use an illustration something like thia, 
viz. Suppose I tell any one that in my pocket there is an or- 
ganized being. By this vague generality I give him no posi- 
tive knowledge: he may think of an animal, whilst I am mean- 
ing a plant. If I tell him successively that it is an animal, a 
bird, a finch; from neither of these does he obtain definite 
knowledge ; there are in existence many animals, many birds, 
many finches, greatly differing from each other. Should I, how- 
ever, in lieu of these general words, tell him at once that the ob- 
ject is a chaffinch, a goldfinch, or a hawfinch, he has then de- 
finite information, and the idea conveyed to him is the same as 
that existing in my own mind. 

Now it appears to me that the use of the word memory in its 
general sense, with the addition of some such vague epithet as 
good or great, and connecting this with large organic develop- 
ment, causes much confusion and much misunderstanding be- 
tween phrenologists and non-phrenological inquirers. I have 
repeatedly heard individuals say to phrenologists, Have I a 
good memory ?” and the latter, trusting perhaps to a large an- 
terior lobe or a considerable development of Individuality, say 
at once “ You have,” which has instantly been denied, with sun- 
dry comments on the uncertainty of phrenological predications. 
In hopes to draw the attention of phrenologists to the necessity 
of a little more exactness in this respect, it will be my object in 
the present paper to attempt a specification of some of the prin- 
Cinai variis of memory, with such suggestions in regard to 
the conditions whereon they depend as I may be able to throw 
out; although, in so doing, errors may be committed in re- 

to what are the real causes of the different varieties. Any 
remarks of this kind are therefore merely offered as hints, whose 
correctness is to be tested by applying them to nature, and not 
as explanations positively ascertained and settled. 

For the more easy illustration it will be convenient to dis. 
tinguish the varieties of memory into two leading subdivisions, 
which may be termed “ Simple Memory,” and Memory by 
Association.” Simple memory is that wherein the idea of a 
sound, colour, object, or event appcars to recur directly and 
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spontaneously ; as for instance, having once seen a house or a 
tree, and the idea or mental impression returning afterwards, we 
are then said to remember it. Memory depending on association 
is indirect, and may be exemplified by the fact that we can scarce 
think of the summer sky, or the roses that bloom beneath it, 
without immediately remembering the concave form and blue 
tint of the former, or the peculiar shape and blushing dyes of 
the latter. The inseparable connection that comes to be esta- 
blished between the arbitrary sounds and shapes used in speech 
and writing, and various mental ideas, so that the mere sound 
or sight of a word inevitably recals its appropriate idea, is an- 
other familiar illustration of memory by association. Such as- 
sociations vary from the closest possible approximation with 
simple memory to the most remote, incongruous and artificial 
associations that exist. 

To commence with Simple Memory. One of the most striking 
varieties entitled to be ranked in this division, is that wherein an 
individual is capable of remembering a great number of ideas, 
whether they be chiefly of shapes, N objects, colours, or 
whatever else. The remembrance of them may be lasting or 
transitory ; it may be orderly or without arrangement; the in- 
dividual may be rapid or slow in reproducing Impressions pre- 
viy formed. Such a memory, in short, may be indefinitely 
varied in every other respect, excepting that named as its distin- 
guishing mark, viz. the multiplicity of ideas remembered. I 

ave seen several individuals exhibiting a memory of this kind, 
but varying greatly among themselves in the duration, clearness, 
readiness, and other peculiarities of the ideas remembered. It 
is this variety which is commonly meant by the frequent expres- 
sions “ a good” or “ a great memory,” though by no means in- 
variably so. It appears essential to attaining a first rank in 
most departments of science and literature, and is the variety 
which led Gall to the discovery of the intellectual organs, the 
condition on which it pai bar seeming to be large organic de- 
velopment. They who take in and remember the greatest num- 
ber of ideas at once, whether the same ideas be remembered for 
a long period, or be shortly supplanted by others, have, cœteris 
E the largest organic de ent. I have observed in 
tanists, having Language and Individuality but moderately 
developed, the power of remembering for a long period, and 
with accuracy, a limited number of plants, their names and pe- 
culiar distinctive characteristics, as, for instance, those of a par- 
ticular garden, district, or country ; but on expanding their 
range of observation, they forget the former, apparently from a 
difficulty of retaining a multiplicity of ideas in a small organ. 
Others, on the contrary, will write systems embracing the whole 
of the vegetable Kingdon, which implies an amount of indivi- 
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dual knowledge almost incomprehensible to a smal} develop- 
ment. The mask of Sir James Smith, whose principal botani- 
cal skill lay in a knowledge of the various names which botanists 
and others had, at different periods, applied to the same plant, 
shews Language to have been large, and, in consequence, he re- 
arate many names. Individuality and Kore are both well 

lev , but these two organs I have seen relatively superior 
in some of the best pecsi botanists of Britain, N 
the plants themselves better than their names. This variety of 
memory would be appropriately distinguished by the epithet 
. As, N it depenie N on Te ka 
development, which scarcely any person possesses in every fa- 
culty, this memory is always more or less partial, that is, limited 
in respect to the kind of ideas remembered ; so that, in order to 
characterize it with precision, it would be necessary to say, an 
extensive memory of words, of colours, of sounds, or whatever 
else it might happen to be. Many persons mistake the limit in 
kind for one of degree only, and lence in general terms their 
deficiency of memory, when in reality they possess an extensive 
memory for one range of ideas combined with a limited memory 
for another, the deficiency being most felt by the inconvenience 
it occasions is taken as the general criterion. Exercise seems 
to have less influence on this variety than it has over others pre- 
sently to be mentioned, probebly more influencing the direction 
than the quantity of ideas remembered. Linnæus, Sheridan, 
Newton, Johnson, Cuvier, and Sir Edward Coke, may furnish 
examples of the extensive memory, and that chiefly in one par- 
ticular range or direction. 

A second variety of memory, is that of men who are capable 
of remembering what they see, hear, or do, during a very long 
period; their mental impressions appear to bid defiance to time, 
and to bear its daily attritions almost without change. Whe- 
ther the subjects remembered be few or many, and of whatever 
kind or nature, still mental images of them once formed remain 
deep and distinct. Individuals endowed with this variety of 
memory in its highest degree, will often converse nearly as easily 
and correctly of occurrences years gone by, as others do of those 
which happened but a week before. There are boys who will 
learn their school tasks with ease and rapidity, but just as easily 
and rapidly forget them ; the lesson which was perfect last week, 
is to-day a dim and scarce perceptible outline of something that 
has once been, but is now almost effaced from the soft-moulded 
tablets of memory. 

On the other hand, we may find some of their school-fellows, 
whose tasks are the same, whose instructions scarce in the 
slightest degree different, yet in this respect attended with 
the most dissimilar results. The task of last week or month is 
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nearly as fresh in memory as though it had been learned but 
yesterday, and they wonder how others can forget so quickly, 
while these in turn are astonished that such retentiveness of me- 
mory can exist in any one. It seems yet an unsolved problem 
on what organic peculiarity this depends. That it is not attri- 
butable to size, or at least to size alone, every day’s experience 
must assure us; and all that can at present be suggested in re- 
gard to it is, that quality rather than quantity of brain is the 
condition whereon it is dependent. It seems to be almost inva- 
riably accompanied by a degree of slowness in action, a want of 
that rapidity in the flow of ideas characteristic of the next va- 
riety to be mentioned. The slowness and tenacity may perhaps 
depend on the same peculiarity in the composition or quality of 
brain, the retentiveness of former ideas being connected with the 
slowness in acquiring new ones. On reading this to the Phre- 
nological Society, a case was mentioned of a gentleman who, 
after learning to repeat long passages in a short space of time, 
found that he very soon forgot them, and that, when acquired 
with more slowness, they were long remembered. It would ap- 
pear from this, that the slowness in acquiring ideas is an antece- 
dent to retentiveness ; we are scarcely authorized to say a cause, 
for both the one and the other may, and most likely do, depend 
on some (general or temporary) constitutional condition check- 
ing rapidity. The epithet retentive would pretty correctly de- 
signate this variety of memory, and distinguish it from the for- 
mer, with which it may or may not be combined. I have no- 
ticed it in men with a limited, as well as in those who possess an 
extensive memory; but, cœteris paribus, it seems most marked 
in such individuals as engage in the nene variety of pursuits : 
whether it is an effect or a cause of uniformity in taste and pur- 
suit may admit of doubt. The inhabitants of the country seem 
to remember with more tenacity than such as live in large 
towns; and certainly they are more apt to imbibe ideas with 
slowness and deliberation. Joined with an extensive memory 
it constitutes the man of knowledge, and is therefore an essential 
element in forming a scientific character, but will scarcely make 
a witty or shewy one. Joseph Hume, Julius Cesar, and per- 
haps Napoleon, may be cited as examples of it. 

A third variety of Simple Memory is characterized by the 
55 with which previous ideas are reproduced in the mind. 
One after another, or one dozen after another dozen, previous 
thoughts and impressions are renewed, and come floating athwart 
the mental eye in perpetual changeability and succession. They 
may arise in a regular, connected, and systematic series, or be 

ured forth in the most mixed and heterogeneous assemblages, 
ike the multitudinous olla podrida of a masquerade, or the end- 
lessly varied hues and objects of an extensive landscape. Rapi- 
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dity of ideas is the essential characteristic of this modification. 
Whether such ideas be correct or erroneous, limited or general, 
connected or disordered, seems to be determined by other con- 
ditions different from those on which depends the mere quick- 
ness of their reproduction. Somewhat paradoxical though it 
may at first appear, I believe this rapidity of memory, while it 
-occasionally assists, more frequently prevents success in oratory. 
If there be a general fulness of the anterior lobe, includin 
Language, then ideas of all kinds, with suitable words 
modes of expression, being presented in rapid succession, the 
individual having this combination will make an easy and fluent 
speaker, unless too large Cautiousness or other peculiarity in 
development of the sentiments and propensities, interfere 
with his attempts. When, however, there is any considerable 
inequality in the intellectual organization, of course he will only 
speak with ease on the subjects adapted to the prevailing de- 
velopment, because his ideas, though generally rapid, are copi- 
ous only in particular directions. Should Language be defec- 
tive, with other intellectual organs great, rapidity of memory, 
added to the copiousness resulting from large size, will tend to 
increase the disproportion between the flow of words and of 
ideas ; rapidity of reproduction in a small organ presenting the 
same words over and over again, the individual will in his ideas 
get too far in advance of his supply and choice of words, become 
confused, hesitate, stammer, and fail to communicate what he 
himself has too lively ideas of, while to others he may appear to 
be in want of them. Reverse the relative proportions, and words 
being supplied with rapidity and copiousness, ideas with rapi- 
dity not joined with copiousness, then the same ideas recur, and 
are repeated, but the form of expression varied. If the relative 
superiority of Language be not too great, this generally pleases 
an audience; when too much in excess it becomes tiresome, and 
the speaker is said to have the vor et prœterea nihil. Rapidity 
of ideas or memory seems an important element in the produc- 
tion of Wit. Large Language and Individuality with great ra- 
pidity, tends to produce punning, and that style of wit designated 
as “ good things,” apropos remarks,” “ clever hits,” &c., which 
I have seen greatly manifested when the organ called Wit has 
been of very moderate development. It is perhaps this rapidity 
of memory occurring in cases of deficient development of Con- 
centrativeness that causes what is commonly termed . far-fetched 
wit,” or that conjunction of widely dissimilar and unrelated 
ideas called up by rapidity unrestrained by concentrated action. 
The wit of those in whom the reflective powers are considerable 
and Concentrativeness not so, often consists either in jumping at 
once to remote conclusions without testing their accuracy step 
by step (whence may have arisen the idea of calling the organ of 
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and of gratifying his reader remote allusions and un- 
— instruction.” lt is evident, however, that knowledge 
alme never takes a poet, even with Language and Ideality 
wry developed 5 aml, on the other hand, moderate knowledge 
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but it is certainly not peculiar to the dark varieties of that tem- 
t: some of the most striking examples of rapid memory 

have met with occur in persons of light complexion. An ap- 
3 mode of distinguishing this modification of memory 
rom those previously mentioned, would be by attaching to it the 
epithet rapid. Miss Pratt, quoted in the phrenological works 
as an example of large Individuality, may be cited as an instance 
of rapid combined with extensive memory of objects and occur- 


rences. : l 
Nearly allied to, but by no means always co-existent with, 
the rapid memory, is readiness of memory, or the power of im- 
mediately 33 it to any given subject. There are men of 
considerable rapidity and 9 of ideas, who, if suddenly 
asked the simplest question concerning any matter not just then 
occupying their thoughts, find great difficulty in turning the 
current of their ideas into a new channel, or opening a new 
spring. They thus seem, both to themselves suid others to be 
remarkably deficient in memory. Inequality of development 
probably tends to increase this peculiar defect, but it appears to 
me that Concentrativeness and Secretiveness, one or „ are 
also concerned. An individual thus circumstanced seems reft 
of the power of iding his ideas; he thinks of every thing but 
f e Hight ane: and feels all his thoughts in a state of chaos, 
amongst which he is seeking one with very little chance of find- 
ing it. We have all heard of instances where men have for- 
en their own names; and to forget the names of others, 
usiness that ought to be done, such matters, is of daily 
occurrence in persons whose scientific knowledge and li 
attainments prove incontestibly both power and activity of brain. 
Others, on the contrary, are distinguished for a pore 
and readiness of memory always just in the particular direction 
in which it ought to be at the time. These men are thought 
to have a pongas memory, to be highly clever, to know 
something about every thing. I have but few observations on 
the development of individuals whose memory presents this mo- 
dification, but it seems in perfection when large Secretiveness, 
Concentrativeness, and the anterior lobe, especially Individua- 
lity, are combined with rapidity, and to be proportionally in. 
jured by the abduction of any one of these requisites. I lve 
seen an instance of this VVV 
the knowing organs, particularly Individuality and Eventuality. 
with Secretiveness, were large, Concentrativeness and the re- 
flecting powers rather above moderate, with a medium degree 
of rapidity and retentiveness of memory. The epithet ready or 
prompt may designate this variety of memory, which probably 
occurred in Burke, Pitt, Curran, and Sheridan. 
To the preceding peculiarities of memory, there yet remains 
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“Wit “ Conclusiveness”), or by connecting the distinguishing . 
qualities and attributes of one n or thing with the identity 
of another. This is the wit of Sterne, often too of Voltaire, in 
whom, however, „ thou m h the 
largest s, was of deve . It is also a feature in 
poetry, which deck tie teas piara with the attributes of 
umanity, and gives to flowers and stones the qualities peculiar 
to animated nature. If Memory be slow (more certainly per- 
haps if Concentrativeness be ) Wit is seldom spontaneous, 
but may be distilled in the retirement of the study. I know per- 
sons of slow memory, who are apt to discover and la at a 
witticism when it has been forgotten by others, who had appre- 
ciated it at the moment of utterance. The effect of this is s0 
culiar that I doubt not such instances will be remembered 
most readers. Rapidity of memory is probably influential in de- 
termining to the production of poetry, being evinced in the va- 
riety of its imagery, and what one of the fraternity has well ex- 
emplified in the expression thronging fancies.” Johnson re- 
presents a poet, describing the qualities necessary to comstitute 
one, exclaim, “ To a poet nothing can be useless. Whatever 
is beautiful and whatever is d ul must be familiar to his ima- 
gination : he must be conversant with all that is awfully vast, or 
elegantly little. The plants of the garden, the animals of the 
wood, the minerals of the earth, and the meteors of the sky, must 
all concur to store his mind with inexhaustible variety; “ for 
he who knows most will have most power of diversifying his 
scenes, and of gratifying his reader with remote allusions and un- 
expected instruction.“ It is evident, however, that knowledge 
alone never makes a poet, even with Language and Ideality 
largely developed ; and, on the other hand, moderate knowledge 
and moderate ideality may be found in some tolerable poets. 
Let rapidity in reproducing simple ideas, so as to have what 
Johnson terms “ inexhaustible variety and epos of diver- 
sifying his scenes,” be added, and the man of fancy, ceteris 
presunendis, is formed. It is quite obvious, that improvisatori 
pee ge ee the combination of rapidity and copiousness of 
leas. pidity in excess, implying a perpetual transition of 
ideas, incapacitates for science ; ce we rarely if ever find first 
rank in science and poetry, or science and wit, in the same per- 
son. Intermediate gradations may unite both in nearly equal 
d In noticing the former variety, I had suggested the 
rarity, if not incompatibility, of the rapid and the retentive me- 
mories co-existing in a great d ; but was informed on read- 
ing the remark, that Professor Mezzofante of Bologna combines 
both rapidity and retentivencss of verbal memory. The nervous 
temperament seems instrumental in giving this quality of brain, 
aps might with more correctness be regarded as the effect ; 
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but it is certainly not peculiar to the dark varieties of that tem- 
t: some of 55 examples of rapid memory 
have met with occur in persons of light complexion. An ap- 
propriate mode of distinguishing this modification of memory 
those previously mentioned, would be by attaching to it the 
epithet rapid. Miss Pratt, quoted in the phrenological works 
as an example of large Individuali , may be cited as an instance 
of rapid combined with extensive memory of objects and occur- 
rences, 


Nearly allied to, but by no means always co-existent with, 
the rapid memory, is readiness of memory, or the power of im- 
mediately directing it to any given subject. There are men of 
considerable rapidity and Tiversity of ideas, who, if suddenly 
asked the simplest question concerning any matter not just then 
occupying their thoughts, find great difficulty in turning the 
current of their ideas into a new channel, or ing a new 
me They thus seem, both to themselves and others, to be 
remarkably deficient in memory. Inequality of development 
probably tends to increase this peculiar defect, but it a to 
me that Concentrativeness and Secretiveness, one or „ are 
also concerned. An individual thus circumstanced seems reft 

of the power of guiding his ideas; he thinks of every thing but 
: the right oe, and feels all his thoughts in a state of chaos, 
amongst which he is seeking one with very little chance of find- 
ing it. We have all heard of instances where men have for- 

n their own names; and to forget the names of others, 
usiness that ought to be done, such matters, is of daily 
occurrence in persons whose scientific knowledge and li 
attainments prove incontestibly both power and activity of brain. 
Others, on the contrary, are distinguished for a promptitude 
and readiness of memory always just in the particular direction 
in which it ought to be at the time. These men are thought 
to have a e memory, to be highly clever, to know 
something about every thing. I have but few observations on 
the development of individuals whose memory presents this mo. 
dification, but it seems in perfection when large Secretiveness, 
Concentrativeness, and the anterior lobe, especially Individua- 
lity, are combined with rapidity, and to be proportionally in- 
jured by the abduction of any one of these requisites. I have 
seen an instance of this promptos o manay in a case where 
the knowing organs, particularly Individuality and Eventuality, 
with Secretiveness, were large, Concentrativeness and the re- 
flecting powers rather above moderate, with a medium d 
of rapidity and retentiveness of memory. The epithet ready or 
prompt may designate this variety of memory, which probably 
occurred in Burke, Pitt, Curran, and Sheridan. 
To the preceding peculiarities of memory, there yet remains 
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to be added another, which, from its influence over memory b 
association, may be viewed as the transition and connecting lin 
between the two artificial divisions here made. I mean partial 
memory, or that limited to particular ranges of ideas. The 
connection between partial memory and proportionate develop- 
ment of the cerebral organs is so completely one of the founda- 
tion-stones of Phrenology, that it must be quite unnecessary to 
say any thing about it here; but we must never lose sight of 
the fact, that partial memory dependent on this cause, is exhi- 
bited only in the nature of the ideas, as those of colour in con- 
tradistiuction to shape, or shape in opposition to dimensions, 
and not merely in the peculiar direction. The same develop- 
ment, so far as we know, may form either a botanist or an 
entomologist ; a collector of medals or of ancient weapons; an 
historian or biographer; a phrenologist or a metaphysician. 
There are, however, cases where the proportionate development 
determines the direction of ideas and memory, but then such 
direction is to perceptions of an entirely different nature; for 
example, if a large Constructiveness be accompanied with lar, 
Colour and Form, it is very likely that painting will be the G. 
rection ; but let the latter organs be small, and Weight large, 
and mechanics will be preferred. But in those instances where 
the same organ or set of organs are directed to aha ob- 
ject of study in preference to others closely allied to it, as to 
ts rather than to insects, to minerals in lieu of shells, or the 
istory of one country in preference to that of another; the 
particular direction in such cases seems often determined by the 
object being presented to the mind at a time when there exists 
an internal, and apparently spontaneous, physiological excite- 
ment of brain: this accidental presentation serves both as a 
temporary gratification and subsequent stimulus to farther gra- 
tification. The more equal the development, the more influence 
must the accidental presentation of external agents exert in de- 
termining its direction. Many instances, however, of partial 
memory are on record, where neither inequality of size, nor the 
presentation of objects of gratification during spontaneous ac- 
tivity, have any thing to do with the partiality. Such occur 
sometimes after injuries, as in the case of the Welshman, who 
pr his acquired English but remembered his original Welsh; 
of the lady in Dublin, who, after a fall, had forgotten her name 
acquired by marriage, but remembered that previously pos- 
sessed ; and the still more extraordinary examples of persons, 
like the patient of Dr Dyce and the American female, exhibit- 
ing a twofold consciousness and twofold memory. Old people 
are well known to remember the events of youth best, and to 
forget the most recent impressions of advanced years. Intoxi- 
cation, moral emotions, and various other states of the brain, 
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also modify memory, making it strong or weak in particular 
directions. Indeed, the peculiarities of partial memory are im- 
mensely varied, and very difficult to explain. f 
The modifications of memory, depending on association, are 
also very numerous; and but a slight notice of some of the more 
usual and important examples of it can at present be attempted. 
One of the simplest and most easily intelligible varieties is that 
wherein the mention or spontaneous recurrence of one idea re- 
cals immediately additional ideas connected with it, as, for exe 
ample, if it be a flower, or an article of furniture, ideas of its 
shape, size, colour, and other properties, of the place where, and 
time when, it was seen, and any other impressions connected 
with it or relating to it: the very name or memory of a rose 
suggests ideas of its colour, shape, and odour, none of which 
might probably have occurred just at the same time, unless pre- 

ed by that of the rose; e converso, the colours blue, pink, 
and white, are exceedingly apt to remind us of the summer sky, 
the budding roses, or the snow-wreaths of winter. Memory of 
this kind seems to depend on a general tendency, in one organ, 
to excite others into action; it being difficult, perhaps impossi- 
ble, to call one into play without at the same time arousing 
others near to it. Nor is this at all to be wondered at, when we 
consider the intimate organic connexion, between them and the 
community of their vessels, Mr Combe remarks that there is a 
natural tendency to combination between the most developed 
organs. 

Another variety of associated memory seems to depend on 
successive changes in the condition of the same cerebral organ, 
or set of organs. It is very unusual to remember one object 
that has been seen, without at the same time the remembrance 
of this being accompanied by a recollection of various others 
with which the first was associated. If, too, we remember one 
occurrence that has happened to us, remembrance of others oc- 
curring simultaneously, or in immediate succession, is also ex- 
cited. Successive and simultaneous ideas may be thus recalled, 
or spontaneously recur, without accurate remembrance of the 
relative position, duration, order, or dependence of the objects 
and events to which they relate, and hence would appear to be 
mainly dependent on changes occurring in one and the same 
cerebral organ, not as in the former variety, on account of one 
organ calling another into action. 

Partly on the same cause probably depends a third variety of 
associated memory, in which previous ideas are spontaneously 
renewed in a succession regulated by the similitudes and diffe- 
rences of the ideas remembered. They who believe the percep- 
tion of resemblance and difference to ke a distinct and primitive 
power would regard this as an example of simple partial me- 
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mory depending on the temporary activity of the organ of Com- 
es hg E Believing, however, ideas of rabian and difference 
to arise from the activity of any intellectual organ, I allude to 
the memory of them thus associated, as dependent on varying 
conditions of the same This modification also seems to 
be closely connected with the proportionate development. 'There 
appears to be a natural tendency, in every one, to clasify and 
eombine his knowledge, but individuals differ greatly from each 
other in regard to the points fixed on as the ground-work and 
symbol of union, which is probably determined by the organs 
prevailing over others in size. One with large Colour having a 
tendency to combine objects into imaginary groups, according to 
their colours; another with large Locality, classifies them ac- 
cording to their relative positions. One with Causality in pre- 
dominance prefers the laws and similarities of mutual dependence. 
It thus happens that knowledge becomes associated through me- 
dium of the best developed T= and consequently is remem- 
bered by the same connexion. Hence, should we name a blue ob- 
ject to one oon a large organ of Colour with small Loca- 

ity and Causality, the next idea excited by it is very likely to be 
‘that of another blue ry mt Had Colour been small and Cau- 
sality large, an idea of dependence or connexion between the ob- 
ject named and some other, would, in all probability, have oc- 
curred, and the object next thought of might thus have exhibit- 
ed any colour. There is much difficulty in reading the succes- 
sion of ideas floating along in the memory of others; but having 
frequently solicited persons, whom I have observed to pass from 
one idea to another apparently very different, to explain how 
they happened to get at the second, it ap to me to be most 
commonly done through the medium of the largest organs*. If 
a botanist think of a cowslip, he will be very apt to remember a 
primrose, auricula, or oxlip, associated with the cowslip in bota» 
nical arrangements; a poet would be as likely to think of Ariel 
lying in its bell, of a bee sucking its honey, or its associate har- 
binger of summer the cukoo’s note. 

Ideas of things similar in one or more points thus succeeding 
each other, they in turn excite other organs to remember other 
qualities connected with such successive ideas, and thus we have 
another and very complex variety of associated memory. For 
instance, when the sight of a cowslip has recalled to the botanist 
an idea of a primrose through medium of Individuality, this 
excites Size, Colour, Number, Locality, &c., which respectively 
supply other ideas of the dimensions, the hue, the number and 


* It is worthy of notice, that persons in whom the reflective powers are 
deficiently developed, ap pele able to look at and trace the successive 
changes occurring in their own minds. They seem unable to feel that ideas 
are within, not without. 
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position of the flowers. Memory may, on this account, be 
greatly improved, by establishing habitual associations between 
different organs, particularly between a large and small one; 
but all are not cqually adapted for this, size being the same: 
and when the size of an organ employed or addressed in such 
artificial aids to memory is less than the one whieh it is meant 
to aæist, confusion instead of utility is the result; hence a sys- 
tem of mnemonics, highly useful to one individual, may be in- 
jurious to a second, whose development happens to be inversed 
in its proportions. Sometimes two organs, associated together, 
may serve to excite memory in or supply the place of a third. 
The writer of this well remembers being taught hy at 
an early age, by means of coloured maps, and, tsugi 1 ing 
great difficulty in remembering the relative position of geogra- 
phical divisions, he could always point to the county of York, 
or the Empire of Russia, in the maps of England and Europe, 
because they both presented a combination of large size with 
yellow colouring, in this respect reminding him of the sunflowers 
of the garden, and even to the present day, York, Russia, and 
sunflowers are associated in his m It was remarked 
above, that the different organs were not equally useful as aids 
to memory, and for this reason; we may remember one colour 
or shape without thinking of another, or of any other coloured 
object besides that one whose colour is then remembered, but 
the idea of place, of time, or of dependence, can scarcely be ex- 
cited by memory of one object or event without memory of an- 
other with which it stands in such relations; hence the organs 
of Time, Locality, and Causality have come into general use 
for connecting our knowledge. Naturalists, geologists, and 
geographers employ Locality; historians and biographers use 
Time; politicians, moralists, &c. &c., adopt Causality. 

The propensities and sentiments are equally influential in 
connecting ideas as they are in modifying the intensity and du- 
ration of simple memory. Cats and dogs, from an apprehension 
of real suffering, may be made to live in perfect peace with 
ani which, if not so restrained, they would immediately kill 
and devour. arity in taking food, both in man and other 
animals, inse x l 1 the ideas of certain times and of 
eating, even thou u may exist in a higher degree at 
ciber periodi; so that wher hungry men sa si I should like 
some more, but it will spoil my dinner.“ They act as though 
they were compelled to eat at a stated period and were consci- 
eatiously bound not to enjoy such gratification at any other 
time. dogs, and other animals, can be taught, pe indeed 
often learn without instruction, to connect in idea the sound of 
a bell with the presence of food, and hasten to it. Bears are 
said to be taught their clumsy gestures, called dancing, by re- 
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peatedly placing them on heated iron floors, and at the same 
time sounding the music to which they are afterwards to renew 
their motions. In process of time they learn to connect their 
ideas of sound and motion. 

I have by no means rir snc to exhaust the varieties of me- 
mory, indeed they appear almost unlimited, but have merely 
noticed a few of the more important and frequent modifications, 
to show the necessity of ceasing to speak in general terms of a 
good or a bad memory, and then connecting these expressions 
with a large or small organic development. Since a large de- 
velopment, combined with the retentive, the rapid, the ready, 
or other modifications of memory may produce results very dis- 
similar from the same amount of material size; and, again, mo- 
derate development, together with the qaia giving retentive- 
ness or readiness, may seem, and i readily be accompanied 
by what is called good memory,—the determination of the 
peculiar conditions on which such varieties of memory depend 
would be of the greatest value and importance, but of course 
can only be positively ascertained by a ore 6 repeated obser- 
vation. It is scarcely necessary to add, that all the varieties of 
memory exist together, but differ in relative strength in each indi- 
vidual, and even in the same person at different times. 


ARTICLE IV. 


BOUILLAUD'’S EXPERIMENTS TO DISCOVER THE FUNC. 
TIONS OF THE BRAIN.—(Conoluded from No. XXVILI. p. 144.) 


„Part II.— Determination of the Function of the An- 
terior or Frontal part of the Cerebrum. 


„ Eixprnrence alone can give a just idea of all the difficulties 
we encounter in. attempting to ascertain the functions peculiar 
to each portion of the cerebrum. So great and multiplied are 
these difficulties, that it is to be feared that this important de- 
partment may still remain for a long time, if not in utter ob- 
scurity, at least in a state of imperfection, not shared by the 
other branches of physiology. We shall at present confine our- 
selves to the determination of the functions of the anterior part 
of the cerebrum: the researches which I have made as to the 
use of the posterior, will form the subject of another memoir. 
The details of the 12th, 13th, 14th and 15th experiments may 
be gathered from those which follow. The 16th experiment 
consisted in the entire removal of the cerebral lobes from one 
pigeon ; the removal of the cortical substance from the convex 
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surface of the brain of a second; and the removal of the an- 
terior part of the central hemispheres of a third. In the first 
the operation was performed gradually, one lobe being first re- 
moved. In this stage it preserved all its intelligence, not recog- 
nising objects, however, when presented to the eye, on the side 
opposite to that of the destroyed lobe. After partially removing 
the other lobe, it walked about extending its wings, but without 
any design ; both being completely removed, it remained motion- 
les. It continued in the attitude of sleep, and made no rational 
movement, but when disturbed, as by placing it in an inconve- 
nient position, it made automatic efforts to disengage itself and 
resume its ordinary attitude. It did not digest, and frequently 
attempted to vomit ; it perfectly regulated the various motions of 
which the act of vomiting consists: it displays no intelligence: it 
opens its eyes and shakes itself when disturbed : it neither eats nor 
drinks. On examining the head after death, it was fonnd that the 
whole of the cerebral lobes, with the exception of a thin shred, had 
been subtracted. It is evident that this pigeon had lost, with the 
cerebral lobes, the faculty of recognising external objects and 
the other intellectual powers which originate in this knowledge; 
that it at the same time performed many simple and compound 
motions which do not depend on any such knowledge, and dis- 
playing no determined end or motive: we ought consequently 
to conclude, that the brain is the seat of the different intellec. 
tual powers concerned in the knowledge of external objects, and 
that from it emanate those acts of volition necessary to the 
tification of those wants and desires which are excited by 
objects. The phenomena exhibited by the other pigeons will 
be sufficiently explained by the following observations: We 
perceive from this comparative experiment, that the ablation of 
the cortical substance of the convex surface of the brain pro- 
duces very nearly the same symptoms as the subtraction of the 
whole of the lobes. The one partially mutilated was, however, 
more restless than the other. The removal of the anterior part 
of the brain alone causes a less profound stupor. The pigeon 
mutilated in this manner, walks about, avoiding the obstacles 
it encounters in its way, avoids falling when placed upon ele- 
vated objects, and draws back, for instance, when it arrives at 
the edge of a table ; but it has lost all power of distinguishing 
the surrounding objects,—it knows not how to seek its food; it 
does not eat of its own accord : it is in a state of perfect idiocy. 
“ Experiment XVII. —A hen was deprived of the anterior 
part of the brain: the phenomena exhibited were precisely the 
same as in former instances, with the following more striking 
particulars: it did not recognise another hen, formerly its com- 
ion, nor follow it as before the operation ; it frequently lost 
its equilibrium, and fell from its perch ; it walked, but without 
VOL. vII.—-No. XXIX. P 
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object, and destitute of its former cunning; it did not avoid 
those who approached to seize it, although it cried and struggled 
when seized; it fled when it was struck; it did not follow the 
flock of fowls to which it belonged, and when attacked by ano- 
ther hen, did not comprehend the signs of anger she displayed, 
but neither fled nor defended itself: it sought for corners, and 
tried to escape by every opening that offered. On one occasion 
it rained violently : it sought shelter, and when it found a place 
where the rain did not reach it, it remained there; but it was 
accident and not intellect that conducted it: it did not, a priori, 
know that this place was sheltered, for, before going there, it 
frequently took refuge where the rain fell in torrents, What 
proves that it did not distinguish between external objects is, 
that entering the kitchen, it approached the fire, advanced upon 
the hot irons, and did not retire until severely burnt. It con- 
tinually traversed the same space, following closely the circuit 
of the walls of the court ; sometimes running as if deranged ; 
stopping, again beginning to run, but without any other cause 
or motive than the instinct of moving and change of place. 
When pursued, or struck with a handkerchief, it fled, but no 
longer avoided what might obstruct its progress. Placed on a 
table, it advances to the edge-—s' retires returns and at 
tant descends, rather by a kind of fall than a true leap. It seems, 
frum these facts, that it preserved some feeble knowledge of dis- 
tamces, the height of objects, &c. But, at the same time, it did 
not recognise external objects; we might have exposed it to va- 
rious dangers without alarming it: it would not have felt dis- 
may if placed beside a fox. It died in consequence of another 
experiment. 

Eaperimeat XVIII.— March 8th, I forced a thick gimlet into 
each of the anterior lobes of the brain of a young dog, about 
two months old, and very intelligent. In withdrawing the iw- 
strument I carried with it, om one side, a small portion of cere- 
bral substance ; this gave rise to considerable hamorrhage. The 
animal walked immediately after the experiment, but soon 
down as if to si At the end of an hour it ate and walked. 
— ch, It eats, walks, and even ys with another dog.—10th, I 
forced a burning irom into each anterior lobe, and removed a 
small portion of cerebral substance that lay adjoining the open- 
ings made in the cranium: the animal remained for a moment 
as if dend, but soon roused itself and uttered plaintive cries: 
its head turns to one side, and retains that position as if spasmo- 
dically ; there succeeded a comatose lethargy, accompanied by 
plaintive cries-—lith, Respiration stertorous: a gangrenous 

~oceeds from the wounds from which a portion of cere- 
mce has escaped: the head is turned forcibly to the 
eturns mechanically to this position when displaced: 
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the animal cannot hold itself up: placed on its back it stru 
with its feet, but in vain attempts to get up: it cries less 
esterday, is still in a comatose state, and gives no sign of intel- 
4 ce.—12tb, Nearly in the same state, it barks when irritated, 
when I, for example, pour chloride of soda on its head to clean 
the wounds: it is very sensible of the smell of this liquid, and 
in some degree resists its effects by strong expirations and sneez- 
ing.—18th, the respiration is more and more laborious; it re- 
sembles that of an animal affected with peripneumony. It shakes 
its head when water is poured on it, tries to rise but cannot; all 
its motions seem automatic, independent of all intellect and re- 
flection : it barks occasionally, although still plunged in the 
same comatose state.—14th, If we attempt to raise it, its legs 
cross each other, and cannot support it, the left appears most 
feeble; nevertheless, on pinching them, it draws them back 
and npa its pain by cries more or less acute according to 
the violence of the injury. It recognises no object, not even its 
aliments: it sees notwithstanding, and hears, and even a 
to turn its head mechanically towards the person who calls it: 
K swallows milk when poured into its throat, but never seeks to 
drink spontaneously. A piece of flesh being placed in its mouth, 
it made some attempts at mastication, but soon discontinued 
these and retained the meat between its teeth, without attempt. 
ing to swallow it—15th, The head is more moveable, less in- 
clined to the right: it cannot walk nor stand: respiration very 
laborious : it exhibited no power of recognising external objects; 
cried or groaned continually, and died in the evening.—It would 
be difficult to determine, in this case, what were the intellectual 
powers exclusively ae We may, nevertheless, advance it 
as a fact almost established, that this injury consists principally 
in the loss of the power of understanding, or attaching ideas to 
certain external signs, and in the loss of memory of places and 


pereons. 
£s In the 19th experiment, the anterior part of the brain of a 
was transfixed bya 5 it lived for about sixteen days, 
exhibited precisely the same manifestations as the other ani- 
mals subjected to the same injury. 

Experiment XX.—On the ea of the 28th June, I trans- 
fixed the anterior part of the brain of a young dog, which pos- 
sessed the reputation of being . ile, and intelligent; 
the instrument, in making its way from the right to the left 
side, inclined sli 50 in an oblique direetion upwards and back- 
wards. I after the operation the animal struggled, 
cried, fell, and not raise itself. It continued to hear and 
see: at the pps however, of some minutes it ee a the 

ptoms of cerebral compression, arising very probably from 
the faternal hemorrhage produced by the 3 une 29, 
1 2 
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ty of the lateral ventricles, by a canal, larger on the right than 
on the left side, capable of containing the first joint of the fin- 
ger, having its internal parietes yellow, polished, cicatrized, and 
more compact than the rest of the cerebral substance. The 
rest of the brain, cerebellum and medulla oblongata was healthy. 
This experiment is well worth our attention. Let us pass 
over the phenomena which appeared during the first days, and 
analyze only those observed after the seal had completely re- 
covered from the consequences of the wounds inflicted. We 
found, on 5 body, that there remained of these 
wounds solely a traversing the anterior part of the brain; 
it is to this the only existing lesion that the impairment of the 
5 Laide is y be attributed. F Every Ey who wa 
is perceived this derangement, and regarded it as im 
cile. Ti, however, enjoyed the use of the external senses, and 
the powers of motion; it ised various external objects ; 
eat and drank; even watched rabbits, and run away when 
it saw that it was caught in the act. In what, then, did this im- 
irment of intellect consist? The memory of the animal was 
faithful than in the natural state; it scarcely understood us 
when we called on it; it no longer played with or caressed other 
dogs; it had a stupid and astonished air : all the corrections 
inflicted to compel it to remain in one place were unavailing if 
the place did not please it ; it no longer understood their mean- 
mgs its want of docility was extreme. It was in respect to the 
individuals of its own species what many idiots and imbeciles 
are toman—they exercise their senses, exhibit the desires ne- 
cessary for the preservation of life, pronounce certain phrases, 
but are incapable of any . intellectual combination. 
I bave made many experiments similar to the one now detailed, 
but the subjects of them died too soon to allow me to draw any 
clear and definite conclusions. 


“Part III. — Abstract of the general phenomena observed 
in animals, from which the anterior or frontal part of 
the brain has been removed. 


If we remove these parts of the brain, the animal is imme- 
diately deprived of a certain number of intellectual powers. It, 
however, continues to preserve certain powers that are 
by intelligent beings only. It, without doubt, still possesses the 
external senses. This fact is so much the more worthy of atten- 
tion that the animal is, at the same time, deprived of the ideas 
which it has previously acquired by means of these senses ; 
ideas whicli are, so to — 5 the production of the external 
senses and the intellectual powers. This fact like wise trium- 
phantly refutes the opinion, still entertained by some, that sen- 
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sation and intellect are one and the same function. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine how any one can continue to defend such a pa- 
radox, when it has been shown by direct experiment, that sen- 
sation exists in animals that have altogether lost the power of 
reasoning, and presented the most incontestible marks of perfect 
idiocy. Anisa, from which the anterior part of the brain bas 
Te pare ee alarmed, become 
angry when disturbed, a astonished at their situation, per- 
form a number of 5 spontaneous motions, cry, TE 
mechanically, seek to avoid objects which irritate them, but 
no longer recognise the individoals by whom they are surrow 
no longer eat, or perform any action which announces a combina- 
tion of ideas, or intelligence; the most docile intelligent animals, 
_ dogs for example, no longer caress; they no longer understand the 
language of kindness or displeasure, become indifferent to me- 
aces or caresses, bark irresistibly when disturbed, and do not 
profit by any correction. They have lost irremediably all edu- 
cability, the memory of places, things, and persons. We never 
see them engage in any act in to e external objects 
serve for the gratification of any desire. They see these objects, 
it is true, but they. are ignorant of the relation which they bear 
to them; they no r distinguish their qualities as useful or 
hurtful. W in of removing the anterior part of the 
brain altogether, we injure a part of it only, a less extensive 
lesion. of the intellectual powers ensues. Some animals preserve 
the power of eating when food is offered to them; but birds, 


when mutilated in this manner, do not eat, and drink only when 


their bill is plunged into water, by an instinct similar, no doubt, 
to that which leads the young of the mammalia to suck imme. 
diately after their birth. We have seen a pigeon profoundly 


idiotic e the instinct of self-defence ; but the ation 
of this 3 roof of the idiocy of the 
animal, as it gave blows with its indiscriminately to every 


surrounding objeet. There is another phenomenon which we 
ought not to pass over in silence: animals which, in every other 
respect, present proofs of the most profound stupidity, still pre- 
serve the power of avoiding such obstacles as may obstruct them. 
Again, animals that no longer recognise their food, that have no 
recollection whatever of places or ns, if placed on an ele- 
vated object, a table or house-top, for instance, and compelled 
to walk, stop whenever they come to the edge, look down, turn 
with the view of going in an opposite direction, and throw them- 
selves oe the earth only when forced to do so. This circum- 
stance shows that the animals in question have ideas of height, 
distance, &c. since they turn away when exposed to the danger 
of falling ; they are, notwithstanding, so imbecile as not to know 
how to eat or drink, not to recognise their most inveterate ene- 
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ty of the lateral ventricles, by a canal, larger on the right than 
on the left side, capable of containing the first joint of the fin. 
ger, having its internal parietes yellow, polished, cicatrized, and 
more compact than the rest of the cerebral substance. The 
rest of the brain, cerebellum and medulla oblongata was healthy. 
This experiment is well worth our attention. Let us pass 
over the phenomena which appeared during the firet days, and 
analyze only those observed after the animal had completely re- 
covered from the consequences of the wounds inflicted. We 
found, on examining the body, that there remained of these 
wounds solely a cael ave the anterior part of the brain; 
it is to this the only existing lesion that the impairment of the 
1 powers is to be attributed. Pen a who saw 
is ived this d t, and rega it as imbe- 
cile. e e of the external senses, and 
the powers of motion; it apogee various external objects ; 
eat and drank; even watched rabbits, and run away when 
it saw that it was caught in the act. In what, then, did this im- 
aaee of intellect consist ? The memory of the animal was 
faithful than in the natural state; it scarcely understood us 
when we called on it; it no longer played with or caressed other 
doga ; it had a stupid and astonished air : all the corrections 
inflicted to compel it to remain in one place were unavailing if 
the place did not please it ; it no longer understood their mean- 
ing ; its want of docility was extreme. It was in respect to the 
individuals of its own species what many idiots and imbeciles 
are to man—they exercise their senses, exhibit the desires ne- 
cessary for the gar dong of life, nounce certain phrases, 
but are incapable of any . intellectual combination. 
I have made many experiments similar to the one now detailed, 
but the subjects of them died too soon to allow me to draw any 
clear and definite conclusions. 


“Part III.— Abstract of the general phenomena observed 
in animals, from which the anterior or frontal part of 
the brain has been removed. 


If we remove these parts of the brain, the animal is imme- 
diately deprived of a certain number of intellectual powers. It, 
however, continues to preserve certain powers that are possessed 
by intelligent beings only. It, without doubt, still possesses the 
external senses. This fact is so much the more worthy of atten- 
tion that the animal is, at the same time, de- f the ideas 


which it has previously +-—==~3 by me: senses $ 
ideas whicli are, so to produ: external 
senses and the intelle This e trium- 


phantly refutes the opi ertain hat sen- 
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sation and intellect are one and the same function. It is diffi. 
cult to imagine how any one can continue to defend such a pa- 
radox, when it has been shown by direct experiment, that sen- 
sation exists in animals that have altogether lost the power of 
reasoning, and presented the most incontestible marks of perfect 
idiocy. Ansas from which the anterior part of the brain has 
been 85 550 gr arr hear, pari ae gg alarmed, become 
amgry when disturbed, appear i at their situation, per- 
form a number of instinctive and spontaneous motions, cry, Tik 
mechanically, seek to avoid objects which irritate them, but 
no longer recognise the individeals by whom they are surrounded, 
no longer eat, or perform any action which announces a combina- 
tion of ideas, or intelligence; the most docile intelligent animals, 
dogs for example, no longer caress; they no longer understand the 
language of kindness or displeasure, become indifferent to me- 
aces or caresses, bark irresistibly when disturbed, and do not 
profit by any correction. They have lost irremediably all edu- 
cability, the memory of places, things, and persons. We never 
see them engage in any act . make external objects 
serve for the gratification of any desire. They see these objecta, 
it is true, but they are ignorant of the relation which they bear 
to them; they no r distinguish their qualities as useful or 
hurtful. When, in place of removing the anterior part of the 
brain ther, we injure a part of it only, a less extensive 
lesion. of the intellectual powers ensues. Some animals preserve 
the power of eating when food is offered to them; but birds, 
when mutilated in this manner, do not eat, and drink only when ` 
their bill is plunged into water, by an instinct similar, no doubt, 
to that which leads the young of the mammalia to suck imme. 
diately after their birth. We have seen a pigeon profoundly 
idiotic e the instinct of self-defence; but the ation 
of this faculty only afforded a new proof of the idiocy of the 
animal, as it gave blows with its beak indiscriminately to every 
surrounding objeet. There is another phenomenon which we 
ought not to pass over in silence: animals which, in every other 
respect, present proofs of the most profound stupidity, still pre- 
serve the power of avoiding such obstacles as may obstruct them. 
Again, animals that no longer recognise their food, that have no 
Fecollection whatever of places or peo if placed on an ele- 
vated object, a table or house-top, for instance, and compelled 
to walk, stop whenever they come to the edge, look down, turn 
with the view of going in an opposite direction, and throw them- 
selves upon the earth only when forced to do so. This circum- 
stance shows that the animals in question have ideas of height, 
distance, &e. since they turn away when exposed to the danger 
of falling; they are, notwithstanding, so imbecile as not to know 
how to eat or drink, not to recognise their most inveterate ene- 
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mies, &e. It is likewise evident, that it is not sufficient to pos- 
sess the external senses to be intelligent. An animal that per- 
ceives an object destined for its food, perceives it not merely as 
a visible object, but ises it as endowed with qualities of 
which it can make use. The idea, the knowledge of food, or of 
the alimentary quality, is in some degree a notion superadded: 
to the visible qualities of an object ; and this idea, this relation, 
is no longer poeira by the animal, when deprived of the an- 
terior part of the brain, and possessing only the organs of the 
external senses. The faculty of discovering these relations is 
truly an intellectual power, and differs essentially from the func- 
tions of the senses. Our experiments, then, in accordance with 
reason, will not permit us to as identical, the functions 
of the organs of sense and the intellectual powers; they, at the 
same time, prevent us from admitting that the latter are the re- 
sult of a single faculty. We shall very soon see that the sub- 
traction of the posterior part of the brain does not uce the 
same phenomena as that of the anterior or frontal. Besides, 
what we have stated respecting the difference of their intellec- 
tual powers and their organs is perfectly applicable to the senses 
and their instruments; and to of the latter, what relation 
of identity exists between vision, hearing, toueh, taste, and smell? 
Every one is acquainted with the beautiful experiments of M. 
Magendie upon the difference which subsists between the pro- 
perties of the sensitive nerves. What is exceedingly worthy of 
remark, and at the same time proves the difference which exists 
between the sensations, is the beer, that of the five senses, touch 
alone is simple, while the four others are, so to express it, a com- 
nd of this sense of touch and the special sense. No one can 
in fact be ignorant that, by means of the filaments which th 
receive from the fifth pair, the organs of vision, hearing, smell, 
and taste are endowed with a true sense of touch, an exquisite 
sensibility analogous to that of the skin. Hence the organs of 
the senses in question may still be organs of sensation when de- 
sg of the special sense of which they are the instrument. It is 
ere necessary to recollect how very unphilosophical it would be, 
on the pet of the physiologists, to follow, in studying the func- 
tions of which the brain is the seat, the steps of the metaphysi- 
cians, who regard them as the effects of one simple cause. I do not 
wish to condemn the method of the metaphysicians; I only de- 
sire to state, that it is not suited to the investigations of the true 
ysiologist. The search for wnj; ity, identity, and unity, 
in arse ie Lace y, and in most other mae is as vain 
and fruitless as that for the philosopher's stone and elementary 
fibre which amused our forefathers. Nature, which delights in 
contradicting us, and laughs at our systems, shows us differences 
by the side of analogies, separates what we unite, and indivi- 
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dualixes, so to say, with the same facility that we classify and 
ralize. Far be it from us to condemn the labour of those 
Se tinguished individuals, who arrange facts according to their 
true affinities, as naturalists classify bodies according to their 
common characters ; it is the employment of true genius. Those 
alone appear to us deserving of blame which are found- 
ed on false analogies, false relations, and false identities. We 
conceive, that in the first rank of such systems ought to be 
placed the doctrines of the ideologists, who have att to 
explain by sensation alone those various processes which take 
place in the centre of the ae oa system of the animals bigh- 
est in the scale of intellect. This doctrine, incapable of bearing 
i pa examination, opposed to our ideas of pathology, 
and contradicted by the facts of natural history, is a remarkable 
example of the errors into which the most elevated minds may 
fall when not sufficiently guided by the light of experiment and 
observation. i 

We may conclude, then, from the facts we have adduced :— 

cc I. That the cerebral lobes are not the seat of all the sensa- 
tions, perhaps of none: we speak here of the internal senses ; 
that at least various portions of these lobes may be destroyed 
and disorganized without these senses being annihilated. 

« II. That sensation and the intellectual powers, properly so 
called, are essentially distinct, although they concur to a com- 
mon end. 

„ III. That it is doubtful whether the cerebral lobes be the 
sole seat of all the instincts and volitions. 

„IV. That the anterior or frontal part of the brain is the 
seat of many of the intellectual powers; that its subtraction 
produces a state of idiocy, the characteristic of which is the loss 
of the power of distinguishing external objects; an idiocy co- 
existing with the exercise of the external senses, 

s M. Magendie subjoins the following note: This will be a 
suitable opportunity of recalling the facts we have published to 
prove, that in the anterior part of the brain resides the faculty 
of lan of creating signs to represent our ideas and affec- 
tions; a Reuliy which constitutes one of the most sublime cha- 
racteristies of our species. . 


We wish it to be distinctly understood, that, in submitting 
the foregoing translation of M. Bouillaud’s paper to the public, 
we are not to be regarded as approving of all the observations 
he has made, or as coinciding in all the conclusions he has 
drawn. We reserve our opinion both as to the mganer in 
which the e rai were conducted, the accu of the 
reasoning to which they have given rise, and to the authority to 
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be attached to evidence obtained by means of Destructive Ana- 
tomy, until the publication of bis farther researches shall put it 
in our power to. place the subject in all ite details before our 
readers. In the mean time, these experiments are interesting, 
in so far as they show the direction whieh experimental phy- 
siology has taken on the Continent; but they are much more 
deserving of attention, as recording the fact that two hostile 


sects of physiologists, while entertaining opposite opinions, and 
sce bor age inquiry widely diferent, . at 
precisely the same conclusions. 


ARTICLE V. 
HINTS ON EDUCATION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Str, 


II one of those who believe that edueation is a subject on 
which 1 has thrown, and is destined yet to throw, a 
degree of light of which the present generation is incompetent 
to form any adequate idea. I have read with much interest 
the articles on that subject which have from time to time ap- 
peared in your Journal, and cannot doubt that the sound prac- 
tical philosophy contained in them will at no distant day be 
duly appreciated. One or two ideas have occurred to me on the 
subject, which I take the liberty of communicating to you, in 
oe that they may not be found entirely devoid of interest 
and utility. 

And, itt, it appears to me that the manner in which our 
schoolmasters attempt to communicate to children a knowledge 
of weights and measures is eminently absurd. This is com- 
monly done by causing them to commit to memory certain dry 
tables, to be found in treatises on arithmetic; but which tables, 
learned by pure rote, are generally forgotten as soon as the child- 
ren are taken from school. Independently, however, of this, it 
seems to require no great penetration to discover, that a boy may 
know that a pound of sugar contains sixteen ounces, and that 
a ton is composed of twenty hundredweights; that two pints 
of ale are equal to a quart, and four quarts to a gallon; or 
that forty poles amount to a furlong, and eight furlongs to a 
mile; that nevertheless he be entirely ignorant of the 
weight of an ounce and a pound, of the capacity of a pint and 
a gallon, and of the length of a furlong and a mile. This I 
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know from my own experience,—having learned the tables at 
school, Weener forgotten tbem with all convenient celerity, 
and being now unable, with any degree of accuracy, either to tell 
the proportions which weights and measures bear among them. 
selves; to estimate the weight and capacity of solids and fluids; 
or to guess the number of acres contained in a given field, or 
how many yards one of its extremities may be the other. 
Many individuals are in the same predicament. 

It is laid down by Dr Sp im, that every intellectual 
faculty ought to be exercised on its appropriate objects. Wha 
woul tend,” he asks, to cultivate the musical talent only 
by rea discourses about the principles of melody and har- 


mony? Is it not necessary for t rpose to orm tunes, 
or 10 hear them performed by 3 either in singing or in 
playing on a musical instrument? 

t appears to me that the proper and rational method of 
teaching a knowledge of weights and measures would be, to fa- 
miliarize children with the relative distances of known objects ; 
to exercise their ingenuity in discovering the space between bo- 
dies of whose distances they have not been made aware; to 
cause them to walk over and minutely examine ground on which 
p furlongs, and’ miles are marked out; to allow them to 

andle, weigh, and measure bodies of various descriptions; to 
make them familiar with vessels having the capacity of gallons, 
pints, &c., and to employ their perceptive faculties in wany si- 
milar exercises, which would readily suggest themselves to the 
wind of the intelligent teacber. Instead of being a profitless and 
irksome task, like the table-learning of the present system, this, 
I am convinced, would be a pleasing and useful employment, 
and would produce a lasting impression on their minds. 

The other subject to which I shall at present advert, is the 
common method of teaching a knowledge of the signification of 
words. In many schools this knowledge is negh altogether, 
and the children are taught only to know what words are repre- 
sented by certain combinations of letter In other instances, 
however, an attempt is made to inform them what ideas are sig- 
nified by particular words. But how is this done? Dictionaries, 
containing little more than mere synonyms, or vague and un- 
intelligible explanations, are put into their hands, and they are en- 
lightened by Ending, that a Harp, for example, means “ a lyre,” 
% Art, science,” “ Liver, one of the entrails,” P an in- 
strument of husbandry,” Presbyterian, a follower of Calvin,” 
“ Stomach, the ventricle of digestion,” Vertical, in the 
zenith,” and “ Pump, a water-engine!” Now, I would ask, 
what definite idea, or indeed what idea at all, can an inex pe- 
rienced child, ignorant of the world, and of almost all that it 
contains, gather from such attempts at explanation as these ? 
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Instead of mocking him by gravely stating that a “ pump is a 
water-engine,” I would propose to give him an édea of that 
actine by presenting one to his senses; by explaining its con- 
struction, uses, and modes of action, and by shewing it in actual 
operation. This address to his intellectual faculties would im- 
press the notion of aed so deeply on his mind, that it would 
probably never be effaced. It would be ludicrous to expect 
the same result from telling a child that a pump is a water- 
engine! Yet such is the popular method of teaching ideas in 
this our enlightened age! Yours, &c. 
A Rerormer. 


ARTICLE VI. 


ON THE CHARACTER OF HUMPHREY PLANTAGENET, 

DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, AS COMPARED WITH THE CON. 
FIGURATION OF HIS SKULL. A Paper read before THE LONDON 
Purenoroaicat Society, November 18. 1830. 


Nore. We insert this paper with pleasure, but regret that the account 

í wen of the skull, its dss, and indications, is pot more minute, particu- 

ly as we have no cast to which reference can be made. Perhaps the 
author will favour us with farther details —Eprrox.] 


Aone the various advantages to be derived from the science 
of Phrenology, that of its application to the study of history, 
ap to us one of not the least importance. The opinions 
and misstatements of authors respecting the characters of those 
who have already played their parts on that vast theatre the 
world, are too numerous to be overlooked. For proof of this, 
we need only adduce one single instance in the 2 of our 
own country that of the tyrant Richard III., whose real cha- 
racter and actions, biography, and we may add romance, have 
been so involved in obscurity, as to render certainty on any point 
of difficult attainment. 1 is for us of the nineteenth century, 
however, to set at rest some of these discrepancies. It has been 
left for Phrenology, a science which has now for above forty 
years withstood the ridicule of prejudice and scepticism, to esta- 

ish (wherever the means are presented) the degree of depend- 
ence to be placed upon the assertions of the historian; and that 
with an accuracy hardly to be credited. But to the subject 
more immediately before us. 

Through the kindness of our President*, we have been ena- 
bled this evening to lay upon the table a cast of the skull of 
Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, one of the most celebrated of 
‘the princes of the Lancastrian race. It is taken from the origi- 
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nal discovered in the year 1701, in his tomb, behind the altar, 
at the Abbey Church of St Albans, and, agreeable to our belief, 
unique, as the pemi to mould it was granted solely upon 
that understanding. In illustration of this cast, it is our inten- 
tion to lay before the Society a brief outline of the life of that 
singular individual, introducing such facts as may tend to con- 
firm his cerebral organization; but if, in so doing, we should 
be found too tedious or prolix in historical detail, we trust that 
the subject, as it is one of peculiar interest to ourselves, may 
pie a sufficient excuse. The cast will probably be recognised 

y some of our older members as having been exhibited to the 
Society about three years since, at which time, however, a few 
8 only were made upon the organization. 

Humphrey Plantagenet, it will be remembered, was the fourth 
son of Henry IV. by bis first wife Mary de Bohun. He 
was created Earl of Pembroke and Duke of Gloucester, by 
his brother Henry V., who, on his deathbed, appointed him 
Regent of England, in conjunction with his elder 4 John, 
Duke of Bedford, as Regent of France, during the minority of 
their nephew Henry VI., then only nine months old. The Par- 
liament, however, which met at Westminster shortly after the 
death of Henry, where the Duke of Gloucester represented the 
king by commission, disliking the name of regent, as a title 
l too much authority, set aside the verbal nomination 
of Henry V., and sprone the Duke of Bedford, he being 
heir-apparent, protector or guardian of the kingdom, or, as the 
original instrument set it forth, . Regni nostri Angliæ et Ecele- 
si Anglicans Protector et Defensor, ac principalis consiliarius 
noster ;” at the same time investing Humphrey with the like title 
and dignity during his brother’s absence from England, with 
a salary of three thousand merks a-year. The Parliament, fur- 
thermore, limited the power of the protector, constituted a coun- 
cil, whose advice and approbation he was on all occasions to 
consult. This office, the residence of the Duke of Bedford in 
France contributed entirely to throw into the hands of Glouces- 
ter. 

Shortly after the accession of his nephew Henry VI. to the 
throne, an event occurred that cast a blot upon the character of 
Gloucester, not to be effaced from the minds even of his warm- 
est admirers; we allude to his marriage with Jacqueline, Coun- 
tess of Hainault, wife of John, Duke of Brabant, cousin-german 
to the Duke of Burgundy. Jacqueline was a woman of mascu- 
line spirit, which, joined to a sanguine temperament and pas- 
sions naturally strong, was ill suited for the consort of Brabant, 
a youth not only weak and sickly in constitution, but of much 
imbecility of mind. Disgusted with her husband, she fled to 
England, throwing herself upon the protection of Humphrey of 
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Gloucester, who, with that impetuosity of temper and vehe- 
mence of passion that ever marked his career, received, and, 
mpted as much ps by her splendid inheritance as by 
Ere, at length e her his wife, without even poms a 
dispensation from the Pope for the annulment o 
marriage; an affair, says Hall, which “ was not onely woun- 
dered at of the comon people, but also detested of the nobilite, 
and abhorred by the clergie *.” j 
This rash and criminal action highly incensed his brother of 
Bedford, who, nevertheless, kept his anger within bounds, so long 
as the Duke of Brabant was left in peaceable possession of his 
wife's dominions. Forbearance, however, in such a character, 
could be of no long duration; he soon set about making him- 
self master of Hainault, and for that purpose landed with an 
army at Calais, a few weeks after the battle of Verneuil. A 
sharp war betwixt him and the Duke of Burgundy, who had in 
consequence withdrawn his alliance from England, was the re- 
sult of this proceeding, Burgundy siding with the Duke of Bra- 
bant, and marching instantly to his npp The quarrel soon 
assumed a personal as well as political character, and a challen 
to single combat from the Duke of Burgundy was accepted by 
Gloucester. This encounter, however, was prevented by the 
Duke of Bedford, who went so far as to procure a bull from the 
Pope, which not only annulled the contract between Gloucester 
and Jacqueline, but also declared, that even in case of Brabant's 
death, it should never be bel for her to use 150 English 
incet. Disappointed in his designs upon Jacqueline, Hum- 
eae afterwa N Eleanor, the dau la of Reginald, 
Cobham, a woman of exquisite beauty but indifferent cha- 
racter, and who had previously lived with him as his mistress. 
‘This marriage was as unpopular as the other had been criminal 
and impolitic, and was regarded, says the historian, by the 
noblemen of that proud period, as quite incongruous with the 
blood he had sprung from f. The connexion proved likewise in 
the end quite as disastrous to the happiness of the Protector, 
The Duchess was accused of witchcraft, and charged with high 
treason; it being pretended that she and her associates, Sir 
Roger Bolingbroke and one Margery Jordan of Eye, melted a 
waxen image of the King before a slow fire, with the intention 
of causing a corresponding decay, by the like insensible degrecs, 
in the person and vigour of his majeaty. She was brought to 
trial, and condemned to perform public penance for three days, 
and afterwards to suffer ual banishment in the Isle of 
Man. These violent p ings were ascribed solely to the 
malice of the Duke's enemies,—a point unnecessary for us now 


her former 
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to dwell upon, and which has already been so beautifully handled 


In order more fully to illustrate the character of Humphrey, 
it will be necessary to say a word or two concerning another 
important personage of that period,—Cardinal Beaufort, Bishop 
of Winchester, and tutor to the young King, between whom 
end the Protector disputes were continually occurring. The 
Cardinal, a man of mental capacity and experience, was 
of a haughty, intriguing, and dangerous character, continually 
timing at power, and with whom the Dakes impetuosity of 
oe ered it difficult for him to cope. We all remember 
the language put into the mouth of Gloucester by Shakespeare, 
when Beaufort refuses him admission to the tower: 


Win. “ How now, ambitious Humphrey ? what means this? 
Glo. Piel'd priest, dost thou command me to be shut out? 


Win. I do, thou most usu: proditor, 
And not protector wine ng or realm. 


Gio. Stand back, thou manifest conspirator ; 
Thou, that contriv’dst to murder our dead lord; 
Thou that giv’st whores indulgences to ain: 
III canvass thee in thy broad cardinai’s hat, 
If thou proceed in this thy insolence, 

Win. Nay, stand thou back, I will not budge a foot ; 
This be Damascus, be thou cursed Cain, 
To slay thy brother Abel if thou wilt. 

Glo. I will not slay thee, but I'll drive thee back; 


Thy scarlet robes, as a child’s bearing cloth 
II use to carry thee out of this place. 


Win. Do what thou dars't; TI beard thee to thy face. 
Gh. VVV 
raw, men, for ce; 
0 1 r Beware your beard. 


Blue-coats to tawny-coats, Priest, 
(Gloster and his men attack the Bishop. 
I mean to tug it, and te cuff you soundly ; 
Under my feet I stamp thy cardinal’s hat ; 
In spite of Pope, or 7K of church, 
Here by the cheeks I'll drag them up and down” . 


This is exactly the language we could imagme to be made 
use of by the man, a cast of whose head is now before us, when 
3 by his feelings, which was but too often the case with 

cester. 


u 3 

Tenacious of his own opinions, the Protector was inclined to 
treat with haughtiness contempt those of his associates in 
the council. is conduct did not fail to exasperate the proud 
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spirit of the Cardinal, and to create enemies in the most power- 
ful of his colleagues, among whom were the Dukes of Suffolk, 
Somerset, and’ Buckingtiaa, who united together to affect the 
overthrow of Humphrey, then a powerful rival, and not the leas 
dangerous, from having become, by the death of Bedford, heir- 
apparent to the throne. The opposition also of Gloucester to 
the marriage of Henry with Margaret of Anjou, created him 
another enemy, and thus gave an active coadjutor to the above 
mentioned nobleman in the person of the Queen herself. The 
first step towards the accomplishment of their intention was 
manifested in certain accusations against himself and his admi- 
nistration of affairs, which they summoned him to answer be- 
fore the King and Council. The principal charge brought 
against him was, that being the principal governor of the na- 
tion during the minority of the King, he had, to his Majesty’s 
great dishonour, and the injury of his subjects, caused several 
persons to be put to death, contrary to the laws of the land; 
and when any person had been deservedly doomed to suffer 
capital punishment on account of their crimes, he, out of the 
cruelty of his disposition, ordered them to suffer other deaths 
than the laws assigned, shewing thereby that he was unjust even 
in the execution of justice; and that whereas he ought most 
strictly to have observed the laws, he was himself the test 
breaker of them. To these illiberal charges the Duke listened 
with a patience and fearlessness that produced strong cunviction 
of his innocence in the minds of the Council, whilst his an- 
swers, clear, satisfactory, and delivered with all the glowing 
eloquence of his character, so strongly substantiated that inno- 
cence, as not only produced for him an honourable acquittal, 
but endeared him yet more to the people at large. 

Thus defeated in their designs upon the life of the Duke of 
Gloucester, whom they had now but too just a reason to fear, 
on account of his resentment and daily increasing popularity, 
the Queen, the Cardinal, and their adherents, found a new, and 
eventually more secure plan for ridding themselves of so formi- 
dable an adversary. With this view a Parliament was sum- 
moned, not to meet, as usual, in London, but at St Edmonds- 
bury, whither Humphrey, unsuspicious of danger, came with 
a small retinue from his Castle of Devizes. On opening the 
Parliament, every thing was transacted in the usual form, but, 
on the second da the Lord Beaumont, High Constable of 
England, 1 5 58 by the Duke of Buckingham, Somerset, and 
several other peers of the Queen's party, arrested the Duke of 
Gloucester for high treason, seizing at the same time all his at- 
tendants, who, together with the Duke, were committed to dif- 
ferent prisons, their adherents giving out that Humphrey had 
formed a conspiracy for putting to death his nephew, and pla- 
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cing himself on the throne, and to deliver his Duchess from 
confinement in the Isle of Man, and make her Queen of Eng- 
land. These charges were too ridiculous and improbable to 
deserve serious consideration, and were undoubtedly trumped 
up with a view of imposing upon the people, and preventing 
their interposition, for the slighter they deemed the ome 
against the “ good Duke,” they were the better content to rely 
on his own innocence and sagacity for his exculpation. A few 
days after his imprisonment, or, according to some historians, 
the very night after his committal, he was found dead in his 
bed; and the general belief is, that he was dispatched privately 
by his enemies, who, aware. that they were unable to produce 
any evidence which could substantiate their charges, chose 
rather to be guilty of assassination than stand the risk of bring- 
ing him to a public trial. His body, however, which had no 
marks of violence upon it, was exposed to the view of the Par- 
liament and the people, to persuade them that he had died a 
natural death. Still there are not wanting some modern histo- 
rians who think that Humphrey’s death arose from natural, and 
not violent causes, and it is certainly true that his friend Abbot 
Wethamstead * considers that his arrest and close custody threw 
him into a sickness which in a few days killed him. If, how- 
ever, as has been justly observed, we recollect the temper of the 
times, the violence of party, and, above ail, the character, rank, 
and power of the Duke’s enemies, there seems but too much 
reason to fall in with the commonly received opinion, and to 
conclude that Humphrey Plantagenet died by the hand of 
treachery and violence. ; 

With the feelings more than usually developed, Humphrey 
pare at 3 a not want intellect, although he 1 
is feelings frequently to preponderate beyond the bounds o 
moderation. He EA pun certain} 1 most learned and 
accomplished of his age. It is the belief of most of his bio- 

hers, that he received his education at the University of 
Oxpord, and Bale informs us, that he studied in Baliol College, 
a society which may well be proud of having produced such a 
prince; “ excoluit, tum juvenis, tum etiam senex virtutem, et 
qui maxime,” says Leland; who adds, “ hinc clarus domi mili- 

ue, et bonis omnibus gratissimus ; amavit præter cætera 
litas literas, quibus etiam impendio invigilavit.” Addicted to 
learning, he patronised men of talent and erudition; neither 
was his fame or patronage confined to this country, as we find 
him frequently noticed by the foreign literati of his day. Leo- 
nard Aretius dedicated to him a translation of Aristotle’s Poli- 
tice; Peter de Monte, a work on the differences of the virtues 
and the vices, in which he says, nothing seemed pleasant or 
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acceptable to you without reading; nor did you delight only 
in one art or science, but almost in all, and read their manu- 
scripts with great avidity.” Lapis Cartellius dedicated to him 
his on the Comparison of Study and Military Life, and 
Petrus Candidus a Latin version of Cato’s Republic. Titus 
Livius, the biographer of Henry VI., was styled his poet and 
orator, as appears from the grant of deniaation to him as an 
Italian, in which he is termed ‘ poeta et oratori” , to our dear- 
est uncle the Duke of Gloucester. Eneas Sylvius, afterwards 
Pope, in one of his Epistles +, loudly extols the Dukes studia 
humanitatis summo studio,” and further says, that he “ patro- 
nises poets wonderfully, and highly venerates orators.” The 
Duke was likewise fond of astronomy, as I from some 
tables, bearing his name, preserved in the Ashmolean and Bri- 
tish Museums. Bale and some others affirm, that he was the 
author of an astronomical treatise, intituled Tabulæ Direc- 
tionum :” this, however, is not the case, although they were 
compiled at the instance of the Duke, and according to some 
tables which he constructed. 

Liberal in the cause of learning, Duke Humphrey largely 
contributed towards the erection of the Divinity School.at Ox- 
ford; indeed, such was his munificence on that occasion, that 
he has commonly been considered the founder of the building. 
It was, however, erected at the expense of several of the most 
eminent persons of the period, among whom was the Duke, 
but so far was he from being the sole founder of the school, 
that it was not completed until some time after his death, ha- 
ving remained in an unfinished state for nearly sixty years. 
He may, however, be justly considered to have been the foun- 
der of what is now termed the Bodleian Library, for, at the 
ped that the library, which now forms the centre of Sir Thomas 

ley’s building, was first erected, the Duke sent one hundred 
and twenty-nine treatises to be placed therein for the use of the 
University, a gift valued at that period at above one thousand 
pounds. He afterwards sent them one hundred and twenty- 
six volumes in 1440, adding nine others in the same year. In 
1448, he again presented them with one hundred and nine, and 
shortly before his death, with one hundred and thirty-five more. 
Besides all these, which amounted in number to more than six 
hundred volumes, of divinity, medicine and general literature, 
a mass of learning, it has been observed, almost incredible to 
have been collected by an individual (when we remember the 
extreme difficulty and the immense expense attendant on such 
an acquisition at that period), the Duke promised the contents 
of his own private study, which was peculiarly rich in Latin 
authors, as well as one hundred pounds in money towards per- 
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fecting the building ;—a gift, however, not recovered without 
much trouble after his decease. Of all these splendid and costly 
works, two volumes alone now remain in the Bodleian library ; 
these are a copy of Valerius Maximus, on vellum, written most 
probably at the express desire of the Duke, and the dedication 
copy of Leonard Aretius’ translation of Aristotle's Politics; all 
the others having been stolen or destroyed by the visitors of 
Eduard en pace 

The cerebral organization of Duke Hum denotes him 
to have been by no means deficient in tk | oourage, a 
quality at that period held in the highest estimation, added to 
which he possessed consummate military akill. At the siege of 
Harfleur we find him holding a chief command. At the cele. 
brated battle of Agincourt he received a dangerous wound, in 
recompence for which the castle and lordship of Llanstephon in 
Wales, a possession of considerable value, was bestowed upon 
him by his sovereign. In most of the military engagements of 
his brother Bedford in France, he bore a conspicuous part. He 
besieged the Castle.of Tongue. At the siege of Alengon he 

itched his tent in a situation of the greatest hazard, imme- 
dntely under the walls of the castle. The town of Cherburgh, 
although its inhabitants offered a most obstinate resistance, he 
reduced in a few days; and again, at the siege of Rouen, he 
was foremost, occupying a most important station, and exposed 
to the most imminent danger. Of this latter circumstance Le- 
land, who quotes an old chronicle by Will. de Packington, says, 
“then came the King agayne to e, and to hym cam the 
Duke of Gloucester from Chereburge, and lay nerer to Rone 
than any of the other by x] Roodes *” 

Amidst the failings of the Duke of Gloucester, that of an 
inordinate attachment to sensual! pleasures stands pre-eminent. 
Walsingham, his cotemporary, says, he excelled in knowledge 
and in personal beauty and gracefulness, but he was passionate, 
effeminate, and devoted to pleasure, which seemed to rob him 
of his many other virtues.” As a proof of his addiction to sen- 
sual pleasures, we may quote the authority of his physician, 
Gilbert Kymer, who, in his Dietarum de Sanitatis Custodias,” 
a work containing twenty-six chapters of medical advice, gives 
a curious account of the Duke's state of health, inferring how 
much he had injured himself by want of self-government. He 
describes him in his forty-fifth year, as having a rheumatic affec- 
tion in the chest, with a daly morning cough. It mentions 
that his nerves had become debilitated by the vehemence of his 
laborious exercises, and from an immoderate frequency of plea- 
surable indulgences. It advises him to avoid north winds after 
a warm sun, sleep after dinner, exercise after society, frequent 
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bathings, strong wine, much fruit, and the flesh of swine, and 

the weakening gratification to which he was addicted *. With 

these failings, Humphrey was of a liberal and generous disposi- 

tion; he was daily accustomed to distribute alms / amongst the 

poor, and was so highly beloved by all ranks of the people, that 
e acquired the pleasing epithet of the good Duke}.” 

We must not pass over the well-known anecdote of the Duke 
dramatised by 5 in the second part of King Henry 
VI., and mentioned by most of the historians of the period as a 
proof of Humphrey’s incredulity. We shall quote the words 
of Sir Thomas More, as it would lose much of its interest by 
being deprived of the quaint style in which he narrates jit.— 
„In Kynge Henry his dayes the syxte, came wyth hys wyfe to 
saynt Albonys, a certayne begger, with hys wyfe, and there 
was walkynge about the towne beggyng a fyve or syxe dayes 
before the kynge’s commynge thyther, sayeing that he was 
borne blynde, and never sawe in iis lyfe, and was warned in 
his dreame that he should come out of Berwike, where he sayd 
he had euer dwelled, to seke Saynt Albons, and that he had 
bene at his shrine, and was not holpen, and therefore he would 
go seeke him at some other place: for he had heard some saye 
sence he came, that Saint Albon's body should be at Colyn, 
and in dede such a contention had there bene. But, of truth, 


W. Wyrcester, edit. Hearne, p. 550. 


+ Whilst alluding to the subject of his almsgiving, it may not perhaps be 
deemed irrelevant i say a word or two on the N obsolete proverb 
of “ dining with Duke Humphrey,” at the same time that we shall correct an 
error into which Sharon Turner has fallen, when he says the phrase “im- 
pa the long sympathizing remembrance of the public of his fate.” Mr 

urner appears to have overlooked the explanation given by old Fuller in 
his Worthies,” which we shall take the liberty of quoting. “ This pro- 
verb,” he says, “ has altered the original meaning thereof. For, first, it sig- 
nified aliena vivere quadra, to eat by the bounty, or feed by the favour, of 
another man. For Humphrey e of Gloucester (commonly called the 
good Duke) was so hospital, that every man of fashion, otherwise unprovid- 
ed, was welcome to dine with him. It not being proper for strangers to sup 
in these days with the greatest housekeepers. ebe said Duke was so boun- 
tiful, that his alms-dish of silver, was very massive when empty (what then 
when full), which alms-dish came afterwards into the possession of the Duke 
of Somerset, who sent it to Lord Rivers, to sell the same to furnish him 
for a sea-voyage. 

But after the death of good Duke Humphrey, when many of his former 
alms-men were at a loss for a meal's meat, this proverb did alter its copy, 
to dine with Duke Humphrey importing to be dinnerlesse.“ 

For further information on this subject, vide Brande's “ Popular Antiqui- 
ties,” edit. Ellis. vol. ii. p. 670.— Hall, in his “ Virgidemarum,” b. ili. sat. 7., 
has the following verse 

“Tis Ruffo: trow'st where he din’d to-day ? 
In sooth I saw him sit with Duke Humphrey: 
Many god welcomes and much gratis keers 
Keeps hee for everie stragling cavaliere.” 
+ Fabian. 
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as I am certainely informed, he lyeth here at Saint Albones, 
sauing some reliques of him, which they there shew shryncd. 
But to tell you foorth: when the king was come, and the towne 
full of people, sodainely this blind. man at St Albone’s shryne 
had his sight, and the same was solempnly rong for a miracle, 
and Te Deum songen, so that nothing was talked of in all the 
towne but this miracle. So ha it then that Duke Hum- 

hrey of Gloucester, a man no lesse wise then also were lerned, 

auing great ioy to see suche a miracle, called the poore man 
vnto him, and first shewyng himselfe ioyous of God's glorie, so 
shewed in the getting of his sight, and exhorting him to meek- 
nesse, and to no ascribyng of any part of the worship to him- 
selfe, nor to be prowde of the people’s praise, which would call 
him a good and godly man therby: at the last he looked well 
vpon his eien, and asked whether he could euer see any thing 
at al in all his life before? And when as well his wife as himself 
affirmed fastly, no, then he looked aduisedly vpon his eyen 
agayne, and sayde, I beleeue you very well, for me thinketh 
that ye can not see well yet. Yes, sir, quoth hee, I thanke 
God and his holy martir, L can see now as well as any man. 
Yea, can you? qucd the Duke; what colour is my gowne? 
Then anone the beggar told him. What colour, quod he, is 
this man’s gowne? he told him also without anye stayeng or 
stomblyng, and tolde the names of all the colours that coulde be 
ane him. And when the duke saw that, he bade him walke 
Faytoure! and made him to be set openly in the stockes: for 
though he could have sene sodaynely by miracle the difference 
betwene dyuers coloures, yet could he not by sight sodainely 
tell the names of all these coloures, except he nowne them 
before, no more than he could name all the men whome he 
should sodainely see*.” 


° ede fol. xxv. Several poetical tracts have at various times been 
published, setting forth the life and acts of Duke Humphrey. In 1600, 
Charles Middleton published a tract intituled, “ The Legend of Humphrey 
Duke of Glocester ;” a reprint of which will be found in the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, vol. x. p. 164. In the “ Mirror for Magistrates,” edit. 1578, is 
How Humphrey Plantagenet, Duke of Glocester, Protector of England 
during the minority of his nephew King Henry the Sixt, by practise of his 
enemies was brought to confusion,” by rge Ferrers, the occasional lord of 
misrule. Of all, perhaps the best is the panegyric written by the monk Lyd- 
gate, with which he prefaces his translation of Boccacio’s “ Fall of Princes,” 
done at the desire of the Duke. A beautiful copy of this work, on vellum, 
will be found among the Sloane MSS. No. 4031, and from which the follow 
ing verses are 
“ I dare eke of him telle, 
And truly deeme that he doth excell 
In understonding all other of his age ; 
And hath grete joy with clerkes to commune, 
And no man is more expert of langage ; 
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Having thus briefly, but ie eee mentioned the most 
striking 2 of the character of Duke Humphrey, it remains 
for us to say something concerning his cerebral organization, 
which we shall do in as few words as possible, 5 fea- 
tures being too obvious to every observer to need demonstra- 
tion. The whole head is much above the average size, corre- 
spouding with his mental energy. The intellectual organs are 
exceedingly well developed; but the greatest proportional de- 
velopment is at the posterior-superior, the posterior-lateral, and 
the posterior . The organs of Amativeness, Love of Ap- 

bation, Self-esteem, and Combativeness, are all exceedingly 
Ea: but the organs of Destructiveness, Firmness, and Secre- 
tiveness are developed to a degree which is perhaps seldom ob- 
served. 


ARTICLE VII. 
THE DUNFERMLINE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


[Nore.—The following report of the Dunfermline Society 
reached us when our materials for the present Number were 
almost made up. We make room for it with pleasure, and 
return oar best thanks to the Secretary both for it and his 
own letter. Want of room prevents our indulging in any re- 
marks, except that it is gratifying to perceive the interest 
taken in the subject thus extending itself over the country. 
We wish our Dunfermline friends all success.—Eprror.] 


Tux above Society was formed in December 1828, and has 
since then continued gradually to increase in numbers. It has 
now obtained a library, consisting of the most approved works 
on the science, with a considerable collection of crania, casts, 
and busts. The sessions commence the 3d Tuesday of Octo- 
ber, and continue six months. Meetings are held every alter- 


Stably in studi, al wey he doth contune 
Settyng a syde chaunges of fortune, 
And where he joveth, if I shall not tary, 
Without cause full loth he is to vary. 


Duck of Gloucester men this prince call, 
And not wt stonding his astate and dignite, 
His corage never doth ap 
To studie in bokes of uitie, 
There in he hath so grete felicite 
Vertuously hiem sell to occupye 
Of vicious slouth to have the maistrie.” 
Vide also “ Humphrey Duke of Gloucester,” a tragedy, by Ambrose Phi- 
lips, 8vo. Lond. 1723. 
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nate week. The general business of these meetings consists in 
hearing essays on subjects formerly approved of by the mem- 
bers, in discussions connected with the science, and in exami- 
nation of the crania, &e. 

During the past session, an essay was read by Mr John 
Beveridge on Amativeness, in which he took a view of it as ex- 
hibited In different stages of mental cultivation, and shewed by a 
variety of illustrations that in the savage state it is openly in- 
dulged ia. In the civilized state, or that in which the passions 
and intellect are chiefly predominant, it acts in a more concealed 
though most debasing manner ; and in the moral state, or when 
the mind acts in harmony with itself, it exerts its influence in 
promoting kindliness and urbanity between the sexes, and dis- 
poses them to take an active interest in promoting the welfare 
and happiness of each other, and tends to refine and elevate the 
character. An essay was read by Mr A. Stevenson on Philo- 
progenitiveness, wherein he considered, that, from the helpless- 
ness of infancy, and the harmony of nature, an a priori argu- 
ment might be adduced for the existence of such a faculty ; that 
many ae Ar admit it; that the language of common ob- 
servers in all civilized nations implies its existence ; that it is in- 
nate, and manifested according to the degree in which the organ 
is developed ; that it is apparently not manifested by the greater 
numbers of quadrupeds, the male of birds of prey, &c.; and 
that it must be guided by the intellectual and higher moral fa- 
culties. He also shewed the effects of parental example; and 
concluded by stating, that this faculty, when duly directed by 
intellect and sentiment, was a source of great enjoyment. 

An essay was read by Mr J. Gall, on The Advan to 
be derived from the Study of Phrenology ;” the object being 
to shew the importance of a knowledge of the true theory of 
mind ; that without such a knowledge all systems and institu- 
tions relating to the science of An logy must prove defec- 
tive; that. Phrenology being once admitted, and acted on, as 
the philosophy of mind, would greatly elevate the character, and 
accelerate the progress, of human improvement. The three first 
perts of an essay on “ A comparison between the New and 
Ancient Systems of Mental Philosophy,” were read by the Se- 
cretary, in which was given a short analysis of the principal 
theories of mind supported by philosophers down to the time of 
Locke, the essayist pointing out as he proceeded, the agreement 
or discrepance of each of those systems with that discovered by 
Dr Gall. Several parts are still wanting to complete this essay. 

An essay, in two parts, was read by Mr John Macara, “ On 
the National Poetry of the Scots; in which he examined the 

liarities of the national character, traced and exhibited by 
illustrations the intimate connexion subsisting between them ; 
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shewed the influence which chivalry exercised in prostituting 
poetic talent; the effects of the latter in hastening the Refor- 
mation, by the power which satire exercised in exposing the vo- 
luptuous character of the priests, and the triumph which it 

ned over their influence. The writer then traced the modi- 
ae ually produced in the poetry of the Scots by their 
religious belief, their patriotism, and their superstition. 

An essay was read by Mr A. Stevenson, on the “ Decalogue 
in relation to Phrenology,” wherein he considered man in a 
state of innocence, acting under the harmonious influence of his 
social, moral or religious, and intellectual nature, the breaking 
up of which constituted his fall; the necessity of some rule or 
law, whereby man might, after his fall, judge of his conduct ; 
this benevolently 11 in the Decalogue; its adaptation to 
the nature of man, as unfolded by Phrenology; the effects of 
idol-worship and selfishness on mankind ; and the necessity of a 
stated period for worship: That the second table of the De- 
calogue addresses such sities as Phrenology points out to 
be most destructive to dhe bast interests of man, when freely ex- 
ercised, with * Thou shalt not” do so and so. 

An essay was read by Mr John Hutton on Memory; 
wherein he com the theories held by the ancient and mo- 
dern metaphysicians, who recognise memory as a distinct faculty, 
with that evinced by Phrenology, which acknowledges it to be 
a power belonging to every faculty. He also shewed, by ex- 
amples, that different individuals may possess powerfully reten- 
tive memories, and still each be deficient in remembering what 
his neighbour easily recollects, which circumstance varies ac- 
cording to the particular development of the different organs of 
the individual. 

Several conversations on various important subjects took 
place during the last session. One in particular interested us 
much; and if any of your able correspondents could assist us in 
the solution of it, we should feel gratified by its insertion in 
yest Journal: it was, What faculty or faculties in the dog give 

im a sense of property ? 

The following theory of a case, recorded in the Phrenologi- 
cal Journal, was read by a member of the Dunfermline Phre- 
nological Society, and the Society agreed to send it for insertion 
in your Journal. 

here is in the Twentieth Number of the Phrenological 
Journal, Article X., a case recorded of an individual now near- 
ly sixty years of age, who has been deranged in his intellect 
since he was ten years old, from a frolic of one of his school- 
fellows, who seized him by the chin and back of the head, and 
swung him round a considerable time: when he was released 
from his grasp, he was found to be bereft of his reason, and has 
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continued so ever since.” The writer of the article states, that 
his memory in particular is defective, and gives the followin, 
instances: He will ask fifty times a day which day it is; sad 
if he were intrusted to walk out alone two hundred yards from his 
dwelling, he would forget the way back to it. Asa proof of this 
a relation of the family with whom he resides lives within that 
distance of his domicil; and when he goes there on a visit by 


himself, h the house is within view of his own door, and 
that he C Or Pone ears, he is so 


conscious of his failing, that he runs all the way, nowing, if he 
tarried on the road, he could never find it out. 

His memory of all that occurred to him, previous to the event 
which rendered him imbecile, is perfectly He relates, 
with accuracy and humour, of his childhood, and the 
little tricks he played upon his father, his school-boy pranks, 
up to the event that deprived him of his judgment; but beyond 
that, all is blank—he recollects nothing.” 

From the manner in which you ‘troduced it, we were in ho 
that some of your able correspondents would have ditempa a 
solution of it; but as it seems to have passed from their view, 
we are induced to.send you our theory of the case, with the 
hope that, if it is not satisfactory, it may lead to farther inves- 
tigation. 

It is as follows, viz.: That the accident had an effect upon 
the brain of the boy analogous to that which takes place in old 


A few instances which have come under our observation, may 
tend to point out the similarity. An individual of a large and 
well-formed head, and active temperament, the inventor of se- 
veral useful machines, at an advanced- period of his life fell into 
dotage, and, on the death of his wife, went to Edinburgh to re- 
side with a relative. Here he had a constant wish for news; 
and to gratify him, his relative put into his hand, half a dozen 
times each day, the same newspaper, and he never discovered 
that it was the same newspaper that he had read before, and the 
same paper generally served him a week, with several thorough 

every day, and was read under the full conviction that 
it was newly published, and contained the latest intelligence, 
although it was sometimes several months old, and on some oc- 
casions more than a twelvemonth. 

He could no more be trusted out by himself than a child. 
One day, he got out unobserved, and, after a search by his 
friends, he was found conversing with the soldiers at Holyrood 
Palace, relating the anecdotes of his youth, and stories he had 
heard when young of the Pretender, &c., but had entirely for- 
gotten where his residence was. 

He was well acquainted at one time of his life with the locali- 
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ties of Edinburgh, and yet several instances could be given of 
his being unable to find his place of residence when within sight 
of it, although Locality was largely developed, and at an earlier 
period of his life very active. His ideas of time were as much 
weakened as those of place; often mistaking morning for night, 
and vice versa. It was a rare occurrence to find him correct as to 
tbe day of the week, and months and years were beyond his 
comprehension. Yet the past periods of his life were fixed in 
his mind with great correctness, especially those of his youth. 
On one occasion, we attempted to rouse his mind to exertion, 
by asking various questions concerning a machine which had 
cost him years of attention to complete, and for which he took 
out a patent; but, after man ineffectual- attempts to recollect 
the details of it, he shook 2 ead, and said, * I am grown 
silly of mind—my judgment is gone.” 
Cases of the same import might be multiplied to any extent ; 

but as they fall under the observation of every one, any farther 
instances would only serve to take up space in your valuable 
Journal. The very terms in which the unfortunate individual 
in Falkirk is spoken ef, appear to us just such as would be ap- 
plied to one whose brain had lost its tone from age, and to whom 
the events of recent date are listlessly attended to, though of 
mighty importance, and very soon forgot, while those of their 
green years are often narrated with tiresome garrulity. The 
points of resemblance between the individual in Falkirk and the 

oregoing, are so numerous and striking, as to render it unne- 
cessary to point them out more particularly. Why the treat- 
ment of the boy should produce the effect stated, we do not 
tend to explain; but the phenomena his mind exhibited lead us 
to the conclusion, that the state of his brain was by it rendered 
similar to what is exhibited in old age. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


CATALOGUE, NUMERICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE, OF HEADS 
OF MEN AND ANIMALS, WHICH COMPOSED THE COL. 
LECTION MADE BY THE LATE DR GALL. Translated by 
Mons. A. A. Rover, of the Jardin des Plantes, from the manuscript 
drawn up by M. le Dr Deuncey, the pupil and friend of Dr Gall. 


(Concluded from No. XXVIII. p. 186.) 


304. Patuotocicat Pizce.—Frontal bone of a young man 
who died consumptive. 


4 
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305. FrontaL Bone of a hydrocephalous subject, nine 
ears. He was remarkable for the great ‘devel sy of a 
5 bone, corresponding to the situation of the fonta- 
nelle. 
306. PArROLOSICAL Prece.—Skull of a foetus imperfectly 
halous. Gall shewed that head, which he picked up at 
Vienna, and added, that the brain of that foetus was inclosed in 
n sort of bag, hanging from the occiput. The subject died in 
e birth. 


307. SxULL of a subject completel ee 

$08. Farus, rtion of the skull, vith e vessels of the peri- 
cranium injected. 

309. BRAIN COVERED WITH ITs MEMBRANES.—Copy in 
plaster, which was cast from the brain of an insane person who 
died in the Salpetriere, and who had the sentiment of Love of 
Offspring much exalted. 

310. Bearn or Lecourrs, the son, in plaster. (See No. 8.) 

311. Brain, in plaster, stripped of its membranes, of a man 
of 40 years of age, an artizan, who died in an hospital in Paris. 
Gall made use of it to shew the ordinary organization of the 
brain of a sane man. 

312. BRAIN or an ĪmBECILE GIII, in plaster. No other 
information. 

313. Baan ov De LIILx, the poet, cast from nature, the 
right hemisphere. The convolution which Gail distinguishes 
as the organ of Poetry, is the t in this hemisphere. Gall 
made a cast of this: Pein hi > in the presence of several 
physicians of Paris, who were by at the opening of the body 
of that man of letters. 

314. Brain, in plaster, which wants a considerable portion 
of the posterior lobe of the right hemisphere. 

315. Ip1or; imperfectly developed, cast of the brain. 

316. HonsR Ss Brain; a cast. 

317. Ox’s Brain; a cast. 

318. Car's Brain; a cast. 

31920-2122. Brains; cast of an ass’s, a sheep's, a deer’s, 
and a dog’s. 

323 and 324 have no pieces named. 

325. BREGUET, a celebrated watchmaker; bust. It is an 
imitation which gives a good idea of the form of the head of 
that able mechanician. The organs of Constructiveness and 
Number are both largely developed, as are the organs of the in- 
tellectual faculties. Breguet was very circumspect, and the de- 
v ent indicates that disposition. 

326. Dr SrurzHeim; cast in plaster, from nature. 

$27. Mapame BRILLE, a celebrated Italian actress and 
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singer ; bust from nature. The organs of Music and Mimicry 
are well developed. ` 

328. On Ax Outanc; perfect imitation of the skull exe- 
cuted in wax, under Dr Gall’s directions. 

329. Wax Preparation of a brain, to shew the disposition 
of the lateral ventricles. 

380. Wax Preparation of a brain, to shew the oval centre 
of Vieussens in the right hemisphere. 

381. Brain 1n Wax; broken. 

382. Wax Preparation of a brain, to shew the direction 
and enlargement of the nervous fibres, from the medulla oblon- 
gata to the convolutions on the surface of the brain. 

333. Wax Parraration of the brain of a woman who died 
hydrocephalous. This piece is remarkable, from being a copy 
of the brain from which Gall conceived the opinion, that water 
in the ventricles of the brain produced the unfolding of the con- 
volutions, without altering the texture of the cerebral mem- 
brane. 

334. Wax Preparation of the brain, to shew the passage 
of the nervous fibres across the optic thalami, and the corpora 
striata. 

335. Wax Preparation, of the brain of a dog, with indi- 
cations of the organ of Locality. 

836. Brain or a Hoc; wax imitation. 

337. i 

$88. BRAIN OF AN APE; in wax. . 

$89: Bratn or an Ox; prepared in wax for anatomical de- 
monstration. 

340. Mask; in plaster, of 

$41. Scrorutovs Sussect; pathological piece, upper 
of the skull. The person died in a mad-house, The piese is 
remarkable for the complete junction of the parietal bones with 
each other (Soudure ), and of the parietal bones with the frontal. 
The suture of the parietal with the occipital is the only one 
which has remained. 

$42. Insane PERSON; upper part of the skull. No other 
information. 

843. SKULL of a man who died in the infirmary of a prison, 
where he was confined for theft. 

344. PATHOLOdICAL Prece; a skull of a scrofulous and 
hydrocephalous person, who died in consequence of a syphilitic 
affection, which carried off some of the bones of the face and of 
the forehead. He had several attacks of epilepsy. 

345. FEMALE THIE TH; upper part of the skull. She died 
in the prison of Spire, near Mayence. She sunk after eighteen 
months illness. Her intellect was then very much weakened. 
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846. Insane Person ; upper part of the skull. No other 
information. 

347. SxcLt, wanting the base. This was the skull of a rob- 
ber, who was shot in the head by a musket ball. It was ob- 
tained hy Blumenbach. 

348. Frontar, Bong, deeply affected by the venereal dis- 
ease. No other information. 

349. ScroruLous Suzyect; frontal bone. Gall shewed 
this piece cn account of the thickening which it presents in the 
region which corresponds to the frontal base, and which appears 
like the development of the cerebral parts beneath. He stated 
this as a cause of deception, when it is attempted to judge ab- 
solutely by the exterior of the head of the development of the 
brain. It is always necessary to observe that that circumstance 
does not often occur except in the scrofulous. 3 

350. PATrROLOGIcAL Piece; frontal bone having the trace 
of a sabre stroke on the right side. The physician who pre- 
sented that piece testified that the wound did not alter the ſunc- 
tions of the eain of that individual. 

351. ParnoLocicaL Piece; left parietal bone presenting 
deep digital impressions, as they are observed in persons who 
have died of pulmonary consumption, or in whom the respira- 
tory organs have been impeded for a long time. No other in- 
formation. 

352. Ixsane Penson ; the upper part of the skull. 
353. MurDERER, fragments of the skull; the rest sup- 
posed lost by Gall in moving his collection from place to 
lace. 
354. NATURAL PREPARATIONS, preserved in spirit of wine, 
of the spinal marrows of a man, and of a calf. Gall made use 
of these preparations for the A teal ocd of shewing the origin of 
the nerves which originate in the spinal marrow, and distribute 
themselves to the skin, and to the organs of voluntary motion. 
He has engraved these two pieces in the atlas of his great 
work. 


N.B.—The catalogue concludes with a list of 128 heads of 
quadrupeds, and 138 heads of birds, which, we presume, it is 
unnecessary to translate. The manuscript sent by M. Royer 
will be deposited among the papers of the Phrenological So- 
ciety, where these lists may at any time be referred to. 


ARTICLE IX. 


LESSONS ON OBJECTS AS GIVEN IN A PESTALOZZIAN 
SCHOOL AT CHEAM, SURRY. Seeley & Sons, London, 1831. 


IN. B—We entreat our readers not to be repulsed from this article by its 
subject or details. Every word, original and quoted, demands their at- 
tention and reflection, as of deep concern to society.] 


Axrnovex the glory of having first launched the heresy that 
words are not knowledge, and languages not learning, is not 
strictly Pestalozzi’s, yet he is entitled to great credit for having 
practically proved the fact, by giving to the world a system of 
intellectual training in which every idea is a reality. In this 
country his labours are too little known. The size and number 
of the volumes in which his system is explained, and their 
foreign dress—to say nothing of the hostility of an interested 
and yet paramount pedagogue-ism—have hitherto much retarded 
the diffusion and the adoption of his views. What was wanted 
to make an impression on us in favour of them was a man of 
large brain, who, despising the clamour of ignorance, prejudice 
and self-interest, should at once establish a seminary on the 
principles of the system, and trust for his reward to the practi- 
cal results working on the good sense of the community, if by 
slow, yet by sure progression. 

Such a person the cause of rational education has found in 
Dr Mayo, who we rejoice to say is the founder and head of a 
school of real education at Cheam, in Surry, which has alread 
arrived at so great a popularity, that applicants for their chil- 
dren’s admission are enrolled many deep, like the candidates for 
the London clubs, and are quite as tenacious of their rotation. 
We have conversed with the parents of pupils of two or three 
years standing in the Cheam school, who expressed to us the 

reatest satisfaction with the intelligence, zeal, and substantial 
happiness of their boys, their delight in the pursuits and avo- 
cations of school, their resource in their hohdays, their com- 

anionableness, and the contrast they present to the objectless, 
istless, idealess Greeks and Latins of the great schools, durin 
the affliction of their vacations, who have been tasked wit 
words, and words alone, and exercised in one only of their fa- 
culties, verbal memory, to the effect of leaving all the rest, and 
that, too, in boys of fifteen, in the abeyance of the nursery, and 
the owner a mere baby to most rational and useful pu 

Dr Mayo’s institution, which will realize him, we doubt not, 
a well earned fortune, is by no means mystified and guarded 
by him as an unique in the empire, with that paltry quackish 
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jealousy which betrays an inferior mind and doubtful merit. We 
understand he is most liberal in explaining every part of his 
system to visitors; and he has given still more ‘unequivocal proofs 
of a philosophical and philanthropic spirit, by publishing the 
work now before us, which has the great advantage of being a 
directing manual, which would any sensible teacher to 
follow the identical course pona by Dr Mayo himeelf. 

In our speculations on that grand branch of practical Phre- 
nology, Education,—in which we have yet much to indite,—we 
have often pressed the important truth upon our readers, and 
will yet press it more,—we cannot too much,—that it is de- 
plorable ignorance of the human mind, gifted as it is with facul- 
ties to perceive and remember the nature of things, to rejoice in 
that exercise as of the purest felicity, and to reap infinite hap- 
piness by skilfully seizing all the beneficial relations of things 
to things, and things to itself, and to avoid much sufferin 
which results from the unfavourable ;—it is, we reiterate, mi- 
serable folly to endow at great cost what are called semina- 
nes of learning, great schools, and extensive universities, for 
the unvarying, useless, valueless inculcation, not of things, qua. 
lities, relations, and practical conclusions, but of words! not of 
the things signified giving delight and securing happiness, but 
of the signs! nay, deeper yet in absurdity, not even of the 
current useful signs by which the things are actually known, 
but of the signs which happened to be conventionally used by 
certain tribes of the human race, whom their own barism 
extinguished many centuries ago; and who, with a few gleams 
of humanity, are only remembered for their immense power 
of evil, their selfishness, injustice, rapacity, sensuality, cruelty 
and crime. Yet in these privileged tribes of antiquity these 
last characteristics are not merely passed as things of course, 
and of quite different moral specific gravity from what the 
same acts would tell for in modern times, but are positively 
pressed upon the opening faculties, as the constituents of moral 

deur and practical virtue. This is an evil which recoils 
readfully on society. It holds up essential barbarism as the 
standard of morality; and when we add the gross profligacy, 
the nameless filth, which form a great portion of the staple 
of what are called the higher classics, all carefully instilled, 
relished, and admired, in the growth of classical taste, who can 
wonder that Christianity itself is overborne by a spurious and 
low morality, and that society continues selfish, sensual, and bel- 
ligerent ! But we do wonder that the blindness which tolerates 
all this should have prevailed so long, and that the thick scales 
are only now falling from the eyes of a few, in the second quar- 
ter of the nineteenth century. But let that few do their duty to 
their species. Let them sound without ceasing the tocsin of 
sense and reason,—bring up all the artillery of the press, the 
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‘ prima ratio, — and, in spite of the interested clamour of the 
incumbents (an excellent name for the attitude and habits of 
beneficiaries) of classical benefices, which last explain but too 
well the duration of so many absurdities, in pite of the irrational 
opinion, fostered by them in an ignorant public, that they alone 
can dispense the education of a gentleman, —batter down the 
monkish strongholds of perverted education, and let out their 
much injured occupants to the free air and bright sunshine of 
gorgeous nature, teeming with instruction, redolent of delight, 
use of benevolence, full of grace and truth,—all denied to 
inquisitive childhood and ardent youth, plodding their weary 
way to the reputation of liberal education, in gloomy ill-aired 
halls, and punished for rebelling, with all the energy of their 
revolting nature, against the ignorant monachism which tortures 
them, and hoodwinks their equally liberally educated parents. 
There is no department of that manifold barbarism which yet 
adheres to us, in spite of all our claims to the character of civi- 
lization, which is destined more to blot our record with 
rity, and posterity we suspect a very short way behind our own 
times, than this. 

It is none of the slightest of the obstacles to the removal of 
the reproach, that there is yet no alternative between the Etons, 
the Westminsters, the High Schools, and no education at all. 
Every sensible person sees, when made plain to him, the supe- 
riority of a real education, which shall implant ideas and confer 

wer and resource, to one confined to the words of a dead 
8 But then where is the improved education,” says 
he, “ to be obtained? When the disease is onl inning to 
be discovered, it is too much to expect the remedy a or, to de. 
serve that name, the new training must be more than à theory, 
it must be Poa and systematic, the commencement and the 
progress of all that it becomes and concerns man to know.” 
Now, we consider Dr Mayo’s little volume as having the merit 
of laying the foundation-stone of this much desiderated system. 
It exhibits that philosophical and systematic character which 
bears relation to the highest subsequent attainments of know- 
ledge. The author, we doubt not, is impressed with the inva- 
luable truth that Nature is a harmonious whole, and that the 
simplest elementary fact forms an item of the nicely fitted mate- 
rials wherewith her vast fabric is reared. It concerns man first 
to know the material objects around him; to make himself fami- 
liar with their qualities, and with the relation of these qualities 
to himself. This study, as it respects the objects which a child 
daily meets with, suits the earliest childhood ; the appetite for it 
is then the strongest; the faculty of Individuality is active and 
craving ; and Dr Mayo has so arranged his plan as not to con- 
vey merely insolated miscellaneous facts, but that each object 
4 : 
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shall impress upon the memory certain qualities which shall be 
recognised again when they are found in other objects, so as 
ultimately to lead to the abstract idea of the quality. Each 
lesson is given upon one object, such as Glass, Indian Rubber, 
Leather, Loaf Sugar, Gum Arabic, &c.; and although these 
objects seem extremely unconnected, a succession of connected 
lessons on the qualities of objects are conveyed by them. The 
volume, which is quile elementary, consists of five series of les- 
sons, advancing from the extremest simplicity, by degrees, to 
higher combinations, and more complex ideas. 

The first series addresses itself exclusively to the senses, ac- 
cording to Dr Mayo; although a phrenologist sees that the range 
of the five senses, as they are called, would sop far short of the 
knowledge conveyed by even the first series, and that higher 
knowing organs, to which the senses minister, are put in requisi- 
tion. In his introductory remarks on this series, Dr Mayo says, 
The first series presents a selection of miscellaneous objects, 
each of which possesses some distinguishing quality, yet so ar- 
ranged as to have an obvious connection with what has preceded. 
The children should be practised in remarking those qualities 
observable by the simple operation of the external senses, defer- 
ring those requiring a kia exercise of mind till a more advanced 
period. One lesson is drawn out fully, as a specimen of the 
manner in which the others should be given. It would have 
extended the volume to an unnecessary length, and filled it with 
needless repetitions, had each been made out with equal minute- 
ness. Much information might have been thrown into the pre- 
liminary set; but as the end proposed was rather to excite the 
mental powers to activity, than to provide them with food, it 
has been purposely avoided. It may perhaps be necessary to 
guard against the error of expecting, in a work like the present, 
any thing more than hints as to the mode of arranging and im- 
parting knowledge. The teacher must be previously well ground- 
ed, in order to meet the inquiries which the active minds of 
children continually suggest. The 3 will generally 
point out thé best mode of treating a subject, or of leading them 
to the discovery of any truth. Precise unvarying rules may be 
laid down for mechanical operations, but mind alone can act 
upon mind, and bring it into vigorous exercise. All instruction 
must be dry and uninteresting, which has not undergone some 
modification from the person by whom it is communicated. One 
principal fault into which teachers are liable to fall, is that of 
telling too much to their pupils, who welcome the information 
with pleasure, but allow their minds to remain almost passive, 
and dius acquire the habit of receiving impressions from others, 
at a time when they ought to be gaining strength, by an exer- 
tion of their own powers. Another is that of giving a term be. 

VOL. vII.— No. XXIX. R 
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fore the pupil has felt his want of it. When the idea of any 
quality has been formed in his mind, without his being able to 
express it, the name given under such circumstances fixes it on 
the memory : thus, when a child observes that Whalebone, after 
having been bent, returns to its original position, he may be told 
that this property which he has discovered is called Elasticity. 
The following pages were written rigs with no view to 
publication, but merely for the use of the school in which they 
were given; and the information they contain was drawn from 
various sources. No memorandum being made at the time, it 
would be now impossible to assign each passage to its respective 
author, though it is probable that those acquainted with the po- 
pular works on the subjects here treated of, may detect, in some 
places, almost literal quotations. 


“ Lesson I. 
“ GLASS. 


„ Grass has been selected as the first substance to be pre- 
sented to the children, because the qualities which characterize 
it are quite obvious to the senses. The pupils should be arran- 
ged before a black board or slate, upon which the result of 
their observation should be written. The utility of having 
the lesson presented to the eyes of each child, with the power 
of thus recalling attention to what has occurred, will very soon- 
be appreciated by the instructor. The glass should be passed 
round the party to be examined by each individual*. 

* Teacher —W hat is that which I hold in my hand? 

“ Children.—A piece of ae 

“ Teacher.—Can you spell the word < glass?’ (The teacher 
then writes the word glass’ upon the slate, which is thus pre- 
sented to the whole class as the subject of the a) You 
have all examined this glass, what do you observe? What can 
you say that it is +? 

“ Children.—It is bright. 

“ Teacher.—(Teacher having written the word ‘ qualities,’ 
writes under it—It is bright.) Take it in your hand and cel: 
it. 


By this means each individual in the class is called upon to exercise 
his own powers on the object 5 the subsequent questions of the 
teacher tend only to draw out the ideas of the children, and to correct them, 
if wrong. 

“+ e instead of asking, What are its qualities? bes 
cause the children would not yet, in all probability, understand the meaning 


of the term, but by its frequent app on to the answers to this question, 
they will shortly become familiarized with it. z 


“ + The art of the teacher is to put such questions as may lead successivo 
ly to the exercise of the different senses. 
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“ Children.—It is cold. (Written on the board under the 
former quality.) 

“ Teacher.—Feel it again, and com it with the piece of 
sponge that is tied to your slate, and then tell me what you per- 
ceive in the glass *. 

 Children.—It is smooth—it is hard. 

“ Teacher.—Is there any other glass in the room? 

“ Children—Yes. The windows. 

Teacher. (Closes the shutters.) Can you see the garden 
now? 

Children. No. 

“ Teacher —Why cannot you? 

Children. — We cannot see through the shutters. 

Teacher. What can you say, then, of the glass? 

Children. We can see through it. 

Teacher. Can you tell me any word that will express this 
quality ? 

< Children.—No. 

“ Teacher.—I will tell you, then; attention, that you 
may recollect it. It is transparent}. Whee shall you now un- 
derstand when J tell you that a substance is transparent? 

Children. That you can see through it. 

“ Teacher.—You are right. Try and recollect something 
that is transparent. 

4 Children. —Water. 

“ Teacher —If I were to let this glass fall, or you were to 
throw a ball at the window, what would be the consequence? 

“ Children.—The glass would be broken. It is bnittle. 

& Teacher.—Could I in the same manner break the shutter ? 

& Children.—No. 

Teacher. Could I break it if I used great force? 

* Children. —Y es. 

“ Teacher.—Would you therefore call the wood brittle ? 

c Children.—No. 

Teacher. What substances, then, do you call brittle ? 

Children. Those which are easily broke. 


These are probably as many qualities as would occur to 


« © The object of the teacher here is to lead the pupil to the observation 
of the quality smooth, and he does so by making him contrast it with the op- 
posite quality in another substance ; a mode of suggestions, of which frequent 
use may be made. 


* + The fact of the glass being A is so familiar to the children, 
that they will probably not observe it till its great use, in consequence of that 
quality, brings it forcibly before their minds. They then feel the want of a 
term to express the idea thus formed, and the teacher gives them the word, 
as a sign for it, and in order to im it upon their minds. To ascertain 
whether they have rightly op ded the meaning of the word, they are 
called upon to give examples of its application. 
1 2 
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„the children ut their first attempt, which, being arranged on the 
slate, form an exercise in spelling. ‘They should then be ef- 
faced, and if the pupils are able to write, they may endeavour 
-to remember the lesson, and put it down on their slates.” 

In the second lesson, INDIAN Russer, which is opaque, is 
chosen as a contrast to glass, which is transparent. Its other 
qualities are, that it is elastic (shewn by stretching it), inflam- 
mable (by setting a piece on fire), black, tough, smooth, &c. 
The uses, to rub out pencil-marks and make balls, &c. 

Lkarnzn is chosen for the third lesson, to give the ideas 
that it is flexible, odorous, durable, waterproof, &c. It agrees 
with Indian rubber in being tough, smooth, and opaque. Of 
course, the four newly mentioned qualities will be demonstrated 
to the pupils by the necessary experiment or proofs. 

Lesson fourth exhibits Loar Sue ax, which conveys the ideas 
of solubility (demonstrated by dissolving a piece in water), fusi- 
bility (by melting another piece over a candle), brittleness (by 
easily breaking a piece). It is hard, sweet, white, sparkling, 
solid, and opaque. Its uses,—to sweeten food, &c. 

In this manner, by means of twenty-three of the commonest ar- 
ticles, viz. in addition to the four named above, Gum, Sponge, 
Wood, Water, Bees’ Wax, Camphor, Bread, Sealing-Wax, 
-Whalebone, Sugar, Blotting-paper, Willow, Milk, Spice, Salt, 
Horn, Ivory, Chalk, and Oak-bark, are gained ideas (and their 
names too, for these ought never to be separated as they are in the 
old school) of the following additional qualities; and, being con- 
nected with the objects themselves, are impressed upon the mind 
for hourly employment in after life, in the acquisition and use of 
human knowledge, viz. bright, yellow, semitransparent, adhesive 
when melted, porous, absorbing, soft, dull, light brown, dry, light, 
liquid, reflective, colourless, inodorous, tasteless, heavy, purify- 
ing, wholesome, sticky, yellowish, aromatic, friable, volatile, 
soluble in spirits, medicinal, edible, nutritious, yellowish-white, 
moist, impressible, adhesive, fibrous, stiff, pungent, jagged, thin, 
pinkish, pliable, easily torn, fluid, greasy, granulous, saline, 
sapid, uneven, hallow, odorous when burnt, tapering, efferves- 
cent in acid, rugged, &c. Of course, whenever the quality re- 
quires an experiment in order to be manifested, that is made in 
presence of the pupils, such as making chalk effervesce in vine- 
gar, and the like. ‘The uses of each substance are likewise 
pointedly recorded. f 

Now, let any one whose knowledge of external nature is ex- 
tensive, ask himself, how much of what he has acquired would 
have availed him aught, without familiarity with these and such 
like qualities? and how important it is that these qualities should 

e impressed on the mind in the very first budding of intellect. 
Then let the grammar-schoolmaster come forward and declare 
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what he has for the same age, say eight years, to set in compe- 
tition with Dr Mayo’s lessons, in this his first series. Know- 
ledge is to commence in the way most beneficial, according to 
our schoolmaster’s best judgment; such knowledge as will en- 
able the pupil in after life to distinguish beneficial from hurtful 
relations in the nature of things, and place himself in accor- 
dance with the established laws of nature, on which the highest 
degree of happiness of which he is capable on earth depends. 
The answer would be something like this: „ It is essential, I 
hold, to these important ends, that the pupil shall forego every 
other po and addict himself, heart and soul, to the declen- 
sion of penna, a pen. It is idle, it is vulgar, to teach him the 
qualities and uses of glass, leather, wocl, water, sugar, bread, 
and such unclassical matters; every thing is done for him when 
he is taught that these words are translated into Latin by vi- 
trum, corium, lana, aqua, saccharum and panis. To this kind 
of knowledge I mean to confine the pupil for at least six, if 
not ten, years, leaving it to his inclination to persevere for life, 
with the addition of revealing to him the Greek for the same 
words, and for all other words in the English language. In- 
stead of unlearned English books, he shall read Latin and 
Greek books, which are the best means yet discovered by hu- 
man wisdom for exercising all the powers of the mind, for dis- 
ciplining the intellect, giving habits of attention and study, form- 
ing the morals on the purest standards, exalting the taste to the 
highest attainments of elegance and refinement, and dispensing 
science itself from those original sources to which Europe was 
ready enough to come to draw at the revival of letters, when 
she had nowhere else to go to. By the time you have finished 
your first series, as you call it, of common-place knowledge, un- 
worthy of the attention of a scholar, my pupils shall be able to 
repeat the genders of those words called. nouns, to make the 
words called adjectives agree with the more substantial words 
called substantives, so as to detect you at once if you should 
say bonus penna, instead of bona; and, peradventure, by un- 
usual diligence, he may have mastered the a of amo; 
and be pa to recognise it, —for all my words, like all your 
things, have relation to a system,—when his higher classical at- 
tainments make him familiar with the history of Mars, Venus, 
and Vulcan.“ We can imagine Dr Mayo listening to this 

h, which, of course, will be delivered with much wrath 
and suitable dogmatism,—the long established always making it 
matter of conscience to be angry with the innovator, having for- 
gotten that his own notions were once innovations,—and uncon- 
vineed, ranging up his pupils for the second series of low com- 
mon-place facts in nature, while his opponent proceeds to un- 
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veil to his the mysteries of “ propria que maribus,” and the 
practical utilities of doceo, docus, m, docere. 

In the second series, of fourteen lessons, Dr Mayo observes, 
that the children should be exercised upon all the qualities com- 
municated in the first series. This fixes the knowledge, and 

ives the abstract ideas. He incidentally explains the senses 
8 and classifies the knowledge as obtained by this or 
the other sense, or by more than one sense at a time; and ex- 
ercises the pupils in distinguishing and naming parts of objects, 
as of a Pin, a Cube of Wood with its surfaces and angles *, 
an Uncut Lead Pencil, giving the notion of the mathematical 
figure of a Cylinder, a Pen, a Wax Candle, a Chair, a Clock, 
a Egg, a Tray, a Cup, a Grain of Coffee, a Pair of Scissars, 

e. 


In these lessons, it is obvious, besides perceiving the parts, 
and the new qualities of the parts, the pore will recognise the 
qualities made familiar to them in the first series. 

In tbe third series, Dr Mayo guides the children to dis- 
cover qualities which call into exercise what he terms the judg- 
ment in connection with the senses, “ Thus, by shewing them 
at the same time an object in its natural and in its artificial state, 
as Wool and Woollen Cloth, they will readily conceive the ideas 
of natural and artificial. Having also been long exercised in 
observing and naming the qualities of objects, they may now be 
called upon to give an explanation of the terms they use, and 
by assisting them to trace their derivations, the teacher will add 
to the interest of the lessons.” This we consider exceedingly 

, for it not only teaches words, but impresses them by con- 
necting them with real ideas, the only useful foundation of the 
study of language itself. Lesson first is upon a Quill. ‘ Ideas 
to be developed,—natural, artificial, animal, vegetable, animate, 
inanimate. A pen should be shewn at the same time with the 
quill. ‘Then the children being questioned as to what consti- 
tutes the essential difference between the two, will understand 
the terms natural and artificial. If some fruits or flowers he 
placed by the quill, their attention may be directed to the distinc- 
tion between animal and vegetable substances. The compa- 
rison of the quill with an insect will elicit the ideas of animate 
and inanimate.” ; 

The children then describe the parts as in the second series, 
the qualities as in the first, and any new one’s properties. 

The teacher now requires the class to give an explanation, 
in their own words, of the terms they used. 


72 7 0 pays ave =e NN excellent plan of an early fa- 
miliarity wit metrica res, simpler relations of perpendicular, 
horizontal, inclined, curved, parallel, &c. me ° eee 
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* Teacher.— Useful’ Give me examples of words of the 
same termination. 

“ Children.—Careful, &c. 

“ 5 is the ig of 8 termination ? 

“ Children.—It expresses the quality in a t degree. 

“ Teacher. —W hak is the cote of uset? 

“ Children.—Useless. 

“ Teacher.—Give examples of this termination. 

“ Children —Fatherless, &c. 

“ Teacher-—From what is natural derived? 

“ Children.—F rom nature. 

“ Teacher —From what is “ inanimate” derived? 

Children. From in, which has the sense of not, and ani- 
mate. 

 Teacher.—Animate is derived from anima, a Latin word, 
which signifies life. Transparent is derived from trans, through, 
and parent, appearing. Give other words from parent ap- 


pearing. 
“ Children.—A pparent, apparition. 

“ Teacher.—‘ Cylindrical.’ From what is it derived? 

s Children.—From cylinder. 

% Teacher—Cylinder is derived from the Greek Nd. 
(kulindo), I roll.” 

In seventeen lessons, of which the third series consists, the 
parts, quahties, preparations, and manufacture of the following 
objects are impressed: A Halfpenny, Mustard-seed, an Apple, 
Glass of a Watch, Brown Sugar, an Acorn, Honeycomb, Re- 
fined Sugar, Butter-cup, Lady Bird, Oyster, a Fir-cone, Fur, 
Laurel-leaf, a Needle, a Stone. We have not space to detail 
the variety of valuable ideas, and, incidentally, the correspond- 
ing terms and derivations which these few objects lead to, such 
as Mineral, Metallic, Fusible, Indigenous, Spherical, Stimulat- 
ing, &c.; Stone, Stony, Milk, Milky, Organized, Inorganized, 
xc. The uses, likewise, are, well marked, and the places whence 
the objects come; we think at least one hundred new ideas are 
conveyed in this series. 

The fourth series has for its aim the classification of objects 
according to their points of resemblance and difference. ‘This 
is one of the exercises of reason, as it puts in requisition one of 
the higher or reflecting powers, namely Comparison; and this 
may be done much earlier with children than is commonly sup- 

The Spices are chosen as forming a connected series of 
objects. The Metals, Woods, Grains, &c. as answering the 
purpose equally well, follow. The children are, however, first 
exercised, more at large, on the senses themselves, which the 
have been using. Each sense is the subject of a lesson, and, 
bating some inaccuracy arising from adopting the phrenologi- 
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cally exploded notion that the mind is stored with ideas by the 
senses alone, the senses themselves are exceedingly philosophi- 
cally and satisfactorily explained to the pupils. The author 
then takes up the Spices, Pepper, Nutmeg, Mace, Cinnamon, &c. - 
and fills above twenty pages with them, and with the liquids, as 
Water, Oil, Beer, Vinegar, &c. and imparts a store of new ideas, 
such as Production, Trade and Commerce, Aromatic Odours, 
Genera, Species, Varieties, Foreign Countries, Malt, Hops, and 
a hundred others. An exercise in the comparison of substances, 
5 the points of resemblance and of difference, concludes 
the series. 


Ihe fifth and last series consists of forty-nine lessons, and 
occupies as much of the volume as all the other four series. 
„These lessons are intended as a first exercise in composi- 
tion. The object should be presented to the children, and they 
should continue, as before, to make their own observations 
upon it. They are then interrogated as to what they know 
concerning the substance; and all the information which can be 
obtained from them is collected by the teacher, who may then 
communicate any farther particulars on the subject, calculated to 
interest or instruct. The materials thus obtained should then 
be arranged and repeated to them; after this, the class should 
be examined upon all that has passed, and, finally, required to 
draw up a written account themselves. Children from eight to 
ten years old have derived great improvement from this exer- 
cise. It not only serves to stimulate their attention during the 
‘progress of the lesson, but also furnishes a test of their having 
well understood it, and leads them to arrange and express their 
ideas with clearness and facility. In this course the substance 
should be exhibited both in its raw and in its manufactured 
state.: Thus, in the lessons on Flax, the plant itself, the fibres 
when separated from the stem, the thread when spun, and the 
various substances into which it is made; may be brought before 
the class; and likewise pictures of the machinery employed in 
these operations . S 

The first lesson of this series impresses the origin, appearance, 
qualities, preparation and uses of Leather; and this includes 
Oak-bark, already familiar, Lime-water, Alkali, &c. The se- 
cond treats of Cork in the same way, and tells where it is pro- 
duced. The succeeding lessons are on Indian Rubber, Sponge 
(for many of the objects were presented before for a less exten- 
sive description), Camphor, Horn, Shell Lac, Wax Candles 

(which brings in capillary attraction), Glue, Coffee, Tea, Sago, 
Rice, Paper (a long lesson on its 5 Parchment, 
Glass, Whalebone, Bread, Sugar, Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Wool, 
Silk, Court Plaster, Saffron, Butter, Cheese, Putty, Starch, 


Models of machinery and implements, when attainable, are much better. 


L- 
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Felt, Porcelain. The 33d lesson introduces the Metals, with 
the following remarks : In these lessons on the common me- 
tals, it is necessary to present the specimens to the class in their 
several natural and artificial states; that is to say, the native 
ores and the manufactured metals. The teacher would find 
the interest of the pupils awakened by the examination of the 
several substances, and, consequently, that they would be more 
inclined to receive with profit the information conveyed. The 
plan of writing down the list of qualities has been again adopted 
with the 8105 as they lead to a new range of ideas, and form 
so decidedly the characteristic distinctions of the substances.” 
The first metal treated of is Gold. It is a perfect metal 
malleable, ductile, tenacious, heavy, indestructible *, fusible, 
incombustible except by electricity. A solid piece of gold and 
a piece of gold-leaf are shown; the almost incredible mallea- 
bility and ductility of gold explained ; and its resistance to all 
acids but aqua regia, a mixture of muriatic and nitric acids. 
Then come its uses in coinage and ornament, as Lace, Gilding, . 
Metals and Porcelain, e of beating out, &c. The lesson 
concludes with the geographical localities of the metal, and its 
geological and mining descripticn. In this way are treated in 
successive lessons, illustrated by exhibition, Silver, Mercury, 
(with the Thermometer and Barometer, &.) Lead, Copper, 
Iron (with Cast-Iron and Steel), and Tin. 

The 40th lesson compares different metals with each other, 
which brings in with practical illustrations the doctrine of spe- 
cific gravity. The 41st lesson, one of much interest, is on the 
attributes of metals in general; their Metallic Lustre, Sono- 
rousness, Weight, Ductility, Tenacity, &c. their Combinations, 
and Alloys in what is called Metallurgy, or the working of me- 
tals. This is followed by questions on all the metals, as an ex- 
ereise: What are the chief qualities and properties of Gold, 
Silver, &c.? How is Gold beaten out? How are Buttons 
gilt? What is Lunar Caustic? What are the specific gravi- 
ties of Gold, Silver, Tin, Lead, &c. ? 

- The 42d lesson takes up the Earths; Lime and its many 
combinations, animal, vegetable, and mineral; Alumine, or 
Argil, with all its applications, in bricks, pottery, &c. to the 
use of man. The remaining lessons are on Coal, Granite, Salt, 
Slate, and Coral. 


We have been thus minute, we trust none will say to weari- 
ness, from our conviction that a summary of the whole system 
is to its due appreciation. Of this we do feel assured, 
the pupils will not weary of it; and that, connected, as it ought 


© This is no distinction—no matter is destructible. 
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to be, with the health and vivacity of ventilated school-reoms, 
and frequent recourse to the play-ground, and withal a friendly, 
kind, cheerful manner of teaching and intercommuning, ou 
part of the instructor, it will delight the youthful students, put 
the barbaric artificial stimulants, not only of rods, but of 
place-taking, medals, and prizes, for ever out of fashion, and 
render these matter of curious history to the better taught pu- 
pil, in association with the very foolish methads of education 
which, however incredible it may be to him, did once prevail 
"No phe ha thus far with us without pe 

No phrenologist can have us far with us without per-. 
ceivin Lr five il sage lessons, almost all the seal 
lectual faculties have, or, with a little address, may have, their 
turn of exercise; that exercise, on true phrenologieal principles, 
constituting high enjoyment, and being, from its very nature, 
exhaustless. 

If Dr Mayo were a phrenologist, which we conclude from 
numerous indicia he is not, he would improve materially his 
lessons by the endeavour which he would make to present its’ 
own specific exercise to each of the faculties of the intellect, both 
knowing and reflecting. For example, he has plentifully exercised 
the five senses, and likewise Individuality, Form, Colour, Resist- 
ance, Order, Language, and Comparison; and has not left quite 
unsummoned, Locality, Number, and Tune (if sound or sonor- 
ousness be one of the functions of that last faculty), and Causality. 
But these four faculties active in the master, would suggest 
much more of interesting matter to gratify them in the pupils, 
than has occurred to our author, Eventuality, which perceives 
and remembers things that happen, scarcely occurs in the exami- 
nation of qualities and properties of objects, which, as existences, 
or things that are, are cognized by Individuality, and the facul- 
ties which perceive qualities, unless an experiment can be called 
an event; for example, the effervescence which happens, as a 
change, when a piece of chalk ig put in vinegar. The faculty of 
Time is necessarily left untouched, as mere objects do not ap, 
peal to it; its phenomena would therefore require a specific les- 
son. With provision made as now s » the base of Dr 
Mayo’s system would be beneficially ned, without altering 
its essential character as a base, on which can be built the gra- 
dual acquisition of a vast store of knowledge, up to the high- 
est scientific attainments; and we recommend to Dr Mayo to 
put forth yet more volumes, unfolding the regular structure of 
such a system: indeed we cannot doubt that such is his inten- 
tion; so that a youth may, before he is twenty, by suitable dili- 

nce, be master of the bulk of already attained human know- 
ase ready for practical and powerful application to human af- 
airs. 
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Phrenology su s to us one important chapter, to which 
Dr Mayo is not likely, without its lights, to give a in his 
book ; namely, to turn the student’s attention, and that right 
early, upon his own nature and qualities, as well as upon the 
nature and qualities of external objects. This will be followed 
by, the necessary consequence of knowing both, the invaluable 
Popa of their relation to each other,—the adaptation to the 

ulties of man of the external world,—a wide field for the dis. 
play of the wisdom and goodness of Omnipotence, from which 
springs, as effect from adequate cause, the love of God which is 

e beginning of wisdom, and the surest foundation of religion. 
In contemplating that harmony which knowledge unfolds as per- 
vading all the works of God, how beautifully would religious 
impressions connect themselves with the progress of the know- 
laine of things and the relations of things, the bountiful provi- 
sion which is made for the happiness of sentient beings, but above 
all of mankind—“ sua si bona norint,”—did they but use aright 
a the faculties which God has given them, and abuse none of 
them. 

Now, for the pu of our mt argument, we request 
Dr Mayo to i ai 63 far e be 
true, and then he will see the importance of what we suggest. 
The five external senses (as they are miscalled, merely because 
the parts of the brain where they really exist have five tangible 
inlets, communicating with the bain by nerves,) are explained 
by Dr Mayo to his pupils, infants as they are. Phrenology 
adopts and throws farther light on the five senses, and moreover 
has rendered probable a sixth, which has escaped the old philo- 
sophy, as well as general observation, just because it has no spe- 
cific nose, or ear, or eye, to lead attention to it, but has its or- 
gan in all the muscles of the body ; namely, the sense by which 
animals keep théir balance, or instinctively resist forces which 
disturb the centre of gravity of their bodies, or put them out of 
accordance with the direct ine of gravitation. But this by the 
way, as we have largely considered that sense or faculty, and its 
derangement by intoxication, vertigo, &c., elsewhere *. Why 
should the instructor stop short with the senses? Phrenology 
bas demonstrated that the yet higher powers have material or- 
gans or portions of the brain, ás obvious as the muscular frame, 
rom the simplest perceptive up to the highest reflecting powers 
of intellect, and from the lowest animal feelings up to the loftiest 
moral sentiments. There should be a series, or several, coinci- 
dent with those that treat of the tions or objects, sack i 
ing a knowledge of the percipients or faculties; in other words, 
the elements of Phrenology, with the organology, should be 
taught to pupils, that they may early know the constituent parts 


* See Vol. IV. p. 266. 
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of their own minds, and of the brain, by and through which the 
mind manifests itself. It is another of the old-womanisms of 
current education, that the study of mind is reserved for adult 
intellects only. Mind, as unfolded by Phrenology, is as simple 
and easy to be understood as those objects of external nature 
which are arranged in Dr Mayo’s volume. Truth is simple; 
and nothing better demonstrates her approach than the beauti- 
ful simplicity as well as harmony which her simple daylight, 
shed upon nature, has unfolded, but which the habitual and 

rejudiced gropers in complexity and mysticism will ever reject. 
We could introduce Dr Mayo to children under ten years of 
age, who can point out all the phrenological organs, and tell him 
the functions and combinations, and account phrenologically for 
their own feelings and conduct. 

It is easy, and it is as delightful as easy, to unfold nature to 
these children, able as they are to see at every step its harmoni- 
ous accordance with their own constitution. 

_For the great end of enabling the young to obey the laws 
which nature has established as the conditions of health of 
body and mind, the parts and functions of their own bodily 
frame should be made early familiar to them. The whole pro- 
cess of digestion and chylification is greatly easier than the 
Greek verb surr#; and the effect of air and exercise on the 
blood, nerves, and muscles, may be impressed, never to be for- 
gotten, more easily than a hundred bad hexameters may be per- 
petrated, Minerva willing or not, in other words—Ideality and 
Time, for rhythm, present or absent. 

This, then, is the grand department of education termed 
Kwnowixpce. Of course, instrumentary branches, such as 
Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography, Languages, which 
last are not know edge, but instrument R knowledge, will all 
come in their right places, not even excluding Latin and Greek, 
if any utility shail remain in them; but giving them no more 
than their due share of attention. The moral training of early 
infancy will also precede much of this intellectual ; and no one 
better understands and appreciates that paramount object of in- 
fant education than Dr Mayo. 

We venture now to trust, that the too common questions, 
„What can you do with a boy between eight and fifteen, but 
send him to a mar-school ?” is now answered. We should 
rather say, What can you not do with him? And what can 
you do with him worse than send him to a grammar-school ?” 
The Edinburgh Review has lately exposed some of the mo- 
nachisms and heathenisms of the great mar-schools of Eng- 
land; and the Scotsman has repeatedly expostulated with the 
patrons of the High School of Edinburgh. When we saw that 
most graceful specimen of architectural symmetry finished and 
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dedicated, few voters at the time thought with us, that its 
commodious halls could not for yet another generation be wasted 
on an unmeaning repetition of obsolete words; but must soon 
shelter the ardent and delighted students of nature ; the youth- 
ful reapers of the harvest of knowledge ; and lodge the cabinets, 
the museums, the models, the machines, the apparatus, and the 
books, which are to send them forth the able, accomplished, and 
powerful coadjutors of nature, and architects of their own and 
their neighbour’s happiness. 

Long. before the public are prepared for this, much may be 
done to hasten the reformation, by spirited private adventure. . 
We know Dr Mayos among ourselves, who could establish, and 
improve phrenologically upon, a Cheam School in or near Edin- 
burgh. It would not me us now to name names; but we 
shall not cease to urge the plan upon those who are fit for it, 
and trust at no distant time to see it realized *. o . 


ARTICLE X. 


CHRONICLE OF THE TIMES, AND DISSEMINATOR OF USE- 
FUL AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE; DEVOTED TO 
Mecnanics, MANUFACTURES, INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, AND GE- 
NERAL InForMaTion. Baltimore, 1830-1. 


Sucn is the title of a journal recently started in America, and 

ublished weekly in the form of a newspaper, under the super- 
intendence of two Professors of the University of Maryland, 
viz. Ducatel, Professor of Chemistry as applied to the Arts; 
and Calvert, Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. 
The object is an admirable one; and from the specimens we 
have been favoured with, the plan adopted seems exceedingly 
well calculated to insure success. The ordinary balaam, con- 
sisting of pure gossip, melancholy accidents, and horrible of- 
fences, is totally excluded; a reasonable space is accorded to 
important political movements and news; and the rest of the 
paper is dedicated to the diffusion of permanently useful or en- 
tertaining knowledge, connected with statistics, geography, na- 
tural history, moral and political science, education, literature, 
arts, and manufactures, &c. The selection of articles is gene- 
rally highly judicious, and is drawn equally from the publica- 


© Cabinets, containing the substances referred to in Dr Mayo’s Lessons, 
are advertised in a bill appended to the book, as sold by Edwards, 29. Wilton 
Street, Earl Street, Westminster, at the price of 7s. for the first three series, 
and L. 1, 10s. for the whole course. We recommend them to families most 
parent along with the volume, which we have just enjoyed the pleasure of 
analy zing. 
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tions of both hemispheres, and with a due regard to variety as 
well as utility, 

On taking up No. 4. for example, we find articles, 1st, on 
Bleaching ; 2d, on Ventriloquism ; 3d, on the Increase in the 
Intensity of Sound during the Night; 4th, Cuvier’s Remarks 
on the Revolutions in the External Crust of the Globe; 5th, 
on Curious Trees; 6th, Railway to Washington; 7th, Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad ; 8th, Susquehana Railroad; 9th, 
Improvements in the Navigation of the Ohio; 10th, a Phreno- 
logical Lecture on Conscientiousness; 11th, Channing’s Cha- 
racter of Milton; 12th, Statistics of Prussia; 13th, Mrs Han- 

nah More; 14th, two columns of the Editor's Remarks on 
Education in America, and on the State of France; 15th, Re- 
marks on Colombia; 16th, the Quilting Party, a tale; 17th, 
the Knights of the Teutonic Order; and, lastly, Advertise- 
ments. ; 

Such is the first Number we have laid our hands upon. In 
many of the others, the selection is even better calculated for 
the general reader; and it delights us to observe in all of them, 
one or two columns devoted to conveying clear and attractive 
views of the Phrenological philosophy, and remarks on its im- 
portant applications to practical life, to education, and to morals. 
Our own essay on the uses of phrenology is republished entire; 
and the editor, in his leading article, hesitates not to pronounce 
it the ablest and clearest exposition of the nature, situation, and 
wants of man, which has ever a in print; and to equal 
which, without the aid of Prensa, woul , he adds, have re- 
quired ten or a dozen well filled volumes. His own words may 
be given. 

We conclude to-day the essay on the uses of Phrenology. 
Our 55 we trust they have read it with pleasure 
and instruetion—will not be disappointed at finding that they 

have got to its end: some, we fear, were beginning to despair 
of its having one. The subject is in truth endless, which is 
an excuse for the apparent length of the explanation of it; for 
in fact it is only in reference to the of our paper, and in 
comparison with the average length of our articles, that it is 
long.—As an exposition of the capabilities of human nature, of 
the destination of man upon earth, of the original law of his be- 
ing, with its progressive development, it is unequalled in clear- 
ness and satisfactoriness with any thing we have ever met with. 
Whoever has read it studiously and reflectingly will, we are 
confident, agree with us. No mind, however strong, however 
acute, however cultivated, could ever, by the ordinary meta- 
physical method, have expounded so clearly and discriminately 
the mental constitution. Not only could no human genius— 
unaided by the discovery of the connection between mind and 
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matter —have given, in so short a space, so complete and graphi 
a picture of the complex multifarious powers of the ied, ot 
it could not even have done so in the compass of a volume, or 
of a dozen volumes. Indeed, the conclusions to which it was 
first necessary to arrive, could never have been reached with- 
out this discovery. Consciousness, reflection on what passes in 
our own minds, assisted by extensive observation of manifesta- 
tions of mind, in thought and action, united to the most pene- 
trating acuteness in discovering motives, could never have led 
to the knowledge of the gLemENTARY powers of the mind. 
Nothing but the ascertaining of the instrumentality of the znAIx 
to ae 3 1 mind, and of re sore ap 

iation istinct s of it, to separate inde ent faculties, 
could have W this knowledge. äi 

It would be very easy to prove the ignorance in re- 
gard to this, the bled) eee of all „„ 
—Take the most distinguished scholars at our universities 
fifty, for instance, from among the graduates at Cambridge, 
Yale, Princeton, Philadelphia, Charlottesville; and put to them 
the question, which the writer of this essay put to the oung 
man going to India — What views they entertained of life, an 
the objects of their existence?” Although just issuing from the 
best of the first class of institutions for education, which our coun- 
try affords, would not this question be as new to them as it was to 
the young Scotsman? They would either give an answer similar 
to the one he gave, or be puzzled by it. And yet, intellectual philo- 
sophy (so called), and moral philosophy (so called), have formed 
a part of the plan of studies for pursuing which with dili 
they have been distinguished above their classmates.—Their in- 
ability to answer this question arises from the utter insufficiency 
of all metaphysical systems of intellectual and moral philosophy, 
the only ones hitherto taught at our universities; and thus 
young men of talent and industry, whose parents have subjected 
themselves to a heavy expense to secure to them the advantages 
of a ‘ liberal education, go forth u their various careers, 
totally ignorant of the knowledge of that which would be of 
more use to them, in whatever lot their lives might be cast, 
than any acquisition which labour, study and expense, could 
procure. Young men and young women enter upon life with 
no more idea of what happiness consists in, than had Rasselas 
and his sister when they sallied forth from the valley of Amhara. 
—Although we shall probably be not understood by many, 
and shall even be derided by some, we confidently. assert, 
that where the science of mind, designated for shortness by a 
Greek compound, 55 which alone, among all 
systems of mental philosophy, deserves the name of sciR Nen; 
as being the only one founded on discovery, instead of being, 
as all others are, the result chiefly of invention and speculation 
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—wherever Phrenology shall be made a part of education, this 
state of things will cease.” 

We rejoice to see our labours thus appreciated, and proceed 
with double ardour when cheered with such palpable proofs of 
success attending our exertions. 

The co-operation of our able and enlightened friends in the 
United States is very gratifying to us. Considering, however, 
the difficulties thrown in the way of the diffusion of Phrenology, 
by the prejudices or ignorance of the public and of the periodi- 
cal press; the extreme aversion 8 shewn by our contem- 
poraries to notice any thing favourable to the cause which we 
advocate, and the consequent necessity which exists for all who 
are friendly to the progress of truth and of human improvement, 
to aid our exertions by every means in their power, we should 
have been still more gratibed had they availed themselves of 
more frequent opportunities of reference to the publications of 
the British phrenologists, and to our Journal, as the sources 
from which they have derived much of their own knowledge. 
We do not blame them-for the omission, because we are satis- 
fied that they meant no harm by it. True it is that they men- 
tion having reprinted the article on the Uses of Phrenology 
from our „ but they copy that read by Sir G. S. Mackenzie 
to the Royal Society without, so far as we can perceive, ac- 
quainting their readers with the place of its original publication. 
‘This not only looks ill, but really does harm. It leaves those 
who wish to pursue the subject in ignorance of the means 
whereby to accomplish their purpose; and it is scarcely just 
towards thqse who have laboured in the diffusion of useful 
truth, and been rewarded for their pains and sacrifices chiefly by 
ridicule or neglect, at least so far as the public is concerned ; 
for to themselves the consciousness of doing good, and of advo- 
cating the cause of truth, brings with it a rich reward, of which 
neither friend nor enemy can despoil them. But, besides these 
considerations, every one who knows enough of N to 
be able to foresee the invaluable services which it is destined one 
day to render to the improvement of man and of human insti- 
tutions, cannot fail to perceive, that the best way to hasten the 
arrival of that day is to diffuse widely a knowledge of the va- 
rious works in which the doctrines and applications of Phreno- 
logy to the purposes of life are explained and demonstrated. 
Our American brethren and ourselves have the same objects 
and interests at heart, and sure we are that it is no petty jealousy 
on their part which has led to the omission to which we call 
their attention. At the same time, and in justice to them, we 
must add that we speak only of the few numbers of their paper 
which have yet reached us; and that we shall be delighted 
should we ards find that our remarks were uncalled for. 
They have our best wishes for their prosperity. ; 
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ARTICLE XI. 


AMERICAN ANNALS OF EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION, Ae 
Third Series. Nos. I. & II. Boston, 1831. 


Oo readers will recollect our having, in the last Number of 
this Journal, called their attention to the above named publica- 
tion, and recommended in a special manner to the consideration 
of the studious the plan of the Manual Labour Academy of 
Pennsylvania, for combining bodily health and intellectual exer- 
cises. Since then we have gratified by the receipt of the 
two subsequent numbers from the editor, and are happy to find 
in them several articles of interest and importance. 


Education, containing some admirable and homely Ter 
addressed to parents. They it is who must educate the child, 


every habit, deny bee every gratification which you know 
u 


re 
and temper; and while ca inculcate good nature, kindly affec- 
a justice and cars ence, on your children, do not set them 
contrary example in your practice. a: tay jour personal 
5 if Ta really ba pred denaliness, ot- 
der and occupation, as essential to health, happiness and success, 
as you profess them to be. Watch over every thing which sur- 
rounds your child, and expose him not heedleasly to tempta- 
tions against which he cannot protect himeelf. Considering the 
preceding as indirect education, the writer then on to di- 
rect instruction; and his remarks on the mode of exercising the 
various powers of intellect and moral feeling are exactly such as 
would occur to the practical phrenologist, and which we have 
too often to require to restate them here. aoe 
The subject next discussed is the necessity of providing 

schools for teaching the middle classes that kind of knowledge 
which is to be most beneficial to them in future life; and the 

article itself is a review of a German work by Dr Harnisch, 

VOL, VII—-NO. XXXIX. s 
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written to excite the attention of the Prussian government ; and 
his object seems about to be attained, as the King and his Mi- 
nisters have resolved that an establishment shall be opened for 
the purpose at Berlin, under the Doctor's superintendence. 
There is ample room for similar schools nearer home than Prus- 
sia, and we trust the day is drawing near when those wlio are 
desirous of really learning something applicable to the business 
and affairs of life shall have opportunities afforded them. Judg- 
ing, however, from a tendency which is creeping in, in regard to 
the education of children, we think that in carrying the pro- 
posed plan into effect, great care should be taken to guard 
against the error of attempting to teach to all too much know- 
ledge, if we may use such an expression. The mind of man iè 
too limited in power to embrace successfully every branch of 
science; and each, by the difference of his mental constitution, 
is better fitted for one situation in society, and for one species of 
useful’ pursuit, than another. Each, therefore, ought so be 
taught in relation both to his capacities and to his future desti- 
nation, and not be converted into a mere reservoir of a little 
knowledge of every thing, which is at present too much the prac- 
tice in recently improved schools. e mind, instead of peng 
invigorated and stored with valuable ideas, loses in strength an 
in action by having its energies wasted in detail over a wide 
superficies ; and in education, as in art, it will yet be discovered 
that: it is better for a scholar to know even a few subjects 
thoroughly than to turn out a “ jack of all trades and a master 
of none.” The principle is the same in science and in art, and 
we hope its wisdom will not be overlooked. 

In the same number we meet with an excellent article on 
Seminaries for Teachers, in which is powerfully set forth the 
necessity of fitting every-aspirant for that difficult and import: 
ant office by previous Fee and not trüsting to his be- 
coming qualified by mere intuition. The sh ter and thé 
tailor go through a long course of instruction in their liar 
arts before being.considered qualified for their practice, but the 
teacher, whose materials are complex in the very highest degree, 
and whose duties V those of 
the artificer or mechanic, boldiy enters upon his.office without 
the ‘slightest practical preparation! The absurdity of this is 
beginning to be perceived, and we now hear of ‘seminaries for 
teachers as well as for scholars, First in every improvement, 
as from the activity of Self-esteem we considér ourselves to be; 
we may yet take many a lesson from onr neighbours. For ex- 
15905 the’ single canton ‘of: Argovie in. Switzerland, with 
150,000 inhabitants, has long had a seminary for teachers, and 
pays amually 2000 dollars fot its bupport. The pupils, thirty 
in number, are required to remain two years, and are supported 
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in part by the state, and in part by their tive towns, or 
their own private resources. Such an establishment speaks vo- 
lumes in favour of the cause, and of the people among whom it 
exists, In this country the teacher enters upon his profession 
an unexperienced and blind guide to the young. If he have 
talent, zeal, and integrity, he may, in two or three years, find 
out some better plan than that with which he began ; but if he 
bave not, he wil go to his grave the prejudiced and ignorant 
follower of his own passions and inclinations, and the tormentor, 
not the instructor, of his pupils. In some places of Switzer- 
land, Germany, and America, the teacher enters upon his im- 
portant office, drilled and qualified for its duties, and is not 

.to learn his trade by first spoiling his materials, and then 
wondering at the havoc he has made. 

In the subsequent articles there are some excellent illustrations 
of the moral government of a school, and of the natural method 
of teaching grammar. This Jast we particularly liked, and are 
sure its tion must be attended not only with great success, 
but with great pleasure to the children. The principle involved 
in it is simply that of presenting the idea to the child before at- 
tempting to clothe it in words,—of making words be sought for 
to express the idea which is already in the mind, instead of 
giving the child words to analyze, of the meaning of which it 
could not possibly have any previous conception. This is done 
with great ingenuity and simpli ity. 

We are glad to notice under the head of General Intelli- 
gence,” that, in America, the clergy are recommending the 
manual labour system from the pulpits. The Rev. Mr Tyng 
of Philadelphia has published an able sermon on The import- 
ance of uniting manual Jabour with intellectual attainments in 
a preparation for the ministry” The clergy have much in 
their power in directing the body of the people, and it is their 
bounden duty to avail themselves of their advantages to enforce, 
a great deal more than is generally done, the necessity of em- 
ploying the é¢mporal means of improvement which God has ap- 
Pointed for our use. . 

We bave room to give only the contents of the February 
Number of the American Annals: 1. Sketches of Hofwyl; 2. 
Seminaries for Teachers; 3. Review of Mr Wood's Account of 
the Edinburgh Sessional School; 4. The United States Mili. 

Academy of West Point; 5. Music as a branch of common, 
editcation ; 6. Jacotot’s System of Instruction; 7. Methods of 
tendhing to. read; 8. Practical Lessons, Course of Studies in. 
Prussian and Bavarian Schools; Intelligence and Notices. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


HINTS TO THE OPERATIVE CLASSES IN BRITAIN. 


Ix Manchester and other towns in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of England, the operatives are projecting societies for the 
purpose of preventing reduction of wages: they are also bent 
upon accomplishing a restriction of the hours of labour; but 
the methods by which they seek to attain these ends are hurt- 
ful and preposterous. The restriction of labour which some of 
them actually carry into effect, is devoting one day in the week 
to idleness and drunkenness, in addition to Sunday, which pro- 
bably they spend in a similar manner. The societies for pre- 
venting reduction of wages contemplate aiding each other by 
subscriptions of money, so as to enable the operatives in differ- 
ent distriets suceessively to stand idle until their employers shall 
consent to pay such wages as they shall consider equitable. We 
are strenuous advocates for restricting the hours of labour and 
ameliorating the condition of the working classes, but we wish 
to see these ends accomplished according to the principles of 
reason, and the constitution of human nature. 

The great question is,—Whether.man is intended by the 
Creator to reap his chief enjoyment on earth from his animal 
propensities, or from the faculties which constitute his rational 
nature? If from the former, then society is essentially consti- 
tuted at present on a right basis: the lives of the lower and 
middle are dedicated to the production and accumula- 
tion of wealth as their proper business, and those of the higher 
classes to the enjoyment of wealth already acquired. If, how-. 
ever, man is destined to derive happiness chiefly from his ra- 
tional nature, which is our theory, a great change remains to 
be accomplished in the institutions and practices of society; and 
we entreat of the operatives to consider what these changes must. 
be, in order to produce real and permanent benefit to themselves 
and society at large. 

` If man shall ever assume the station of a rational being on 
earth, the business of his life must be to study the works and 
the will of his Creator, to frame his institutions in conformity 
with them, and to act in harmony with the designs which these 
reveal to his understanding. One requisite to enable him to 
follow pursuits referable to these principles, is provision for the 
wants of his animal nature; namely, food, raiment, and com- 
fortable lodging. It is clear that muscular power, intellect, and 
mechanical skill have been conferred on man, with the design 

that he should build houses, plough fields, and fabricate com- 
modities, because his nature requires the aid of the articles pro- 
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duced by these means. But the question is, whether ought his 
whole life and energies, aided by all his discoveries, to be dedi- 
cated to these ends, as his prc per business, to the neglect of the 
study of the works and will of the Creator? Has man been per- 
mitted to discover the steam-engine and applyit in propelling ships 
on the ocean, and carriages on railways, in spinning, weaving, and 
forging iron; and has he been gifted with intellect to discover 
the astonishing powers of physical agents, such as are revealed 
by chemistry and mechanics, only that he may be enabled to 
build more houses, weave more webs, and forge more iron uten- 
sils, without any direct regard to his moral and intellectual im- 
provement? If an individual, unaided by animal or mechani- 
cal power, had wished to travel from Manchester to Liverpool, 
a distance of thirty miles, he would have required to devote ten 
or twelve hours of time, and considerable muscular energy, to 
the task. When roads and carriages were constructed, and 
horses trained, he could by their assistance have accomplished 
the same end in four hours with little fatigue; and now when 
railways and steam-engines have been successfully completed, 
he may travel that distance without any bodily exertion what- 
ever, in an hour and a-half. We ask, for what purpose has 
Providence bestowed the nine hours which are thus set free as 
spare time to the individual? we humbly answer, for the pur- 
pose of cultivating his rational nature. Again, before steam- 
engines were applied to spinning and weaving, a human being 
would have required to labour say for a month, in order to 
produce linen, woollen and cotton cloth, necessary to cover his 
own person for a year; in other words, the twelfth part of the 
time of each individual would have required to be spent in mak- 
ing raiment for himself, or in case of a division of labour, a 
twelfth part of the population would have required to be con- 
stantly engaged in this employment: by the application of 
steam, the same ends may be gained in aday. We repeat our 
inquiry, For what purpose has Providence bestowed the twenty- 
nine days out of the month, set free by the invention of the 
steam-engine and machinery? ‘These proportions are not stated 
as statistically correct, but as mere illustrations of our proposi- 
tion, that every discovery in natural science, and invention in me- 
chanics, has for its direct tendency to increase to man the com- 
mand of time, and to enable him to provide for his physical 
wants with less laborious exertion. The grand question con- 
stantly recurs, whether, in thus favouring the human race, the 
object of Providence be to enable them to cultivate and enjoy 
their rational faculties, or merely to reap more enjoyment from 
their propensities, by accumulating wealth, and all that it com- 
mands, in greater and more superfluous abundance? We again 
answer, — That the former is the object of the Creator, because 
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He is wise and good, and because He has bestowed on man in- 
tellectual and moral faculties which cannot be contented to grub 
for ever in the mine of mere wealth. : 

If this view be correct, then society in Britain is constituted. 
at present on essentially erroneous principles. If we survey the 
lives of men in this country, we shall find that the effects of 
all the discoveries that have been made in arts and sciences has 
been to render the great mass of ‘the people more busy, and. 
more unremittingly pe ose in pursuits that bear reference 
chiefly to the support and gratification of the animal portion of 
human nature. Instead of every individual in society enjoying 
more leisure, and devoting more time than formerly to the 
tivation of his moral and intellectual powers and the enjoyment 
of his rational nature, the great body of the people are greater 
slaves to toil than formerly; the-only. effect being an increase in 
the number of persons who live independently of all labour, and 
in the wealth and luxury diffused through society at large. 
The portion who have been rendered independent of labour, do 
not generally devote themselves to the improvement of the species 
as a business, but seek gratification to their individual feelings in 
such a way as best pleases themselves; so that society has not 
improved in its moral and intellectual aspects in a due propor- 
tion to its advance in ingenuity, mechanical skill, and industry. 
The great change, therefore, that remains to be accomplished 
is, that society at large should ar da {man’s rational nature 
as à divine institution, and pe ically allot time for its due cul. 
tivation and enjoyment. This dan be accomplished only by 
masters and operatives uniting in abridging the hours of la- 
bour every day, and forming social: arrangements by which the 
hours gained may be devoted to. the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the exercise of the moral menge This ought to be prac- 
ticable, if man be really -a rational being: and to any one who 
declares the pro to be utopian, enthusiastic, and absurd, 
we answer, that by maintaining such opinions he really 1 
man into a mere labouring animal, and sets at nought his 
ed adaptation for an immortal existence in a moral and intelle« 
‘tual sphere. ` l i 225 

The effects of a limitation of labour of this kind would be to 
raise wages, to render trade more steady, and, above all, to in- 
crease the power, and elevate the aspirations, of the moral and 
intellectual faculties, by which means society would become ca- 
pable of viewing its real position, and estimating fairly and dis- 

ionately the proper value of its different pursuits. The real 
standard by which to estimate value, is the adaptation of any 
object to promote human iness; and if happiness consists 
in the gratification of our rational powers, then it is clear that 
society is at present engaged in à blind pursuit of wealth, for its 
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own sake, and that it misses enjoyment in consequence of ne- 
gleeting moral and intellectual cultivation. 

We cannot at present enter into an exposition of the conse- 
quences, in a politico-economictal view, of the present system of 
trade and manufactures pursued in this country, and of the be. 
neficial influence of the restriction of labour which we recom- 
mend. We hear that a crisis of commercial embarrassment is 
again approaching, which we cannot contemplate without appre- 
hension and commiseration; but without surprise. In Combe's 
Constitution of Man, p. 229, the following observations occur ; 
The labouring population of Britain is taxed with exertion for 
ten, twelve, and some even fourteen hours a-day, exhausting their 
muscular and nervous energy, so as utterly to incapacitate them, 
and leaving, besides, no leisure for moral and intellectual pur- 
suits. ‘The consequence of this is, that all markets are over- 
stocked with. produce; prices first fall ruinously low; the opera. 
tives are then thrown idle, and left in destitution of the neces. 
saries of life, until-the surplus produce of their formerly exces- 
sive labours, and perhaps something more, are consumed ; after 
this takes place, prices rise too high, in oonsequence of the syp- 
ply falling rather below the demand ; the labourers resume their 
toll, on their former system of excessive exertion; they again 
overstock the market, and again are thrown idle, suffer 
dreadful miery. 

«In 1825-6-7, we witnessed the operation of the natural 
laws: large bodies of starving and unemployed labourers were 
then supported on charity. ‘How many hours did they not 
stand ide oad how much of excessive toil would net th Taa 
have relieved, if distributed over the perioda when: they were 
overworked? The results of that excessive exertion were-seen 
in the form of untenantéd houses, of shapeless piles of goods 
decaying in warehauges; in short, in every form in which mis- 
applied industry could go to ruin, . E, 

& Here, then, the Creator’s laws shew themselves paramount, 
even when men set themselves systematically to infringe. them, 
He intended the human race, under the moral law, not to pur. 
sue acquisitiveness excessively, but to labour only a certain and 
moderate portion of their lives; and although they do their ut- 
most to defeat this intention, they cannot succeed ; they are con- 
strained to remain idle as many days and hours, while their sur- 
plus produce is consuming, as would have served for the due 
exercise of their moral and intellectual faculties, and the preser- 
vation of their health, if they had dedicated them regularly to 
these ends from day to day, as time passed over their heads. 
But their punishment proceeds: the extreme exhaustion of ner. 
vous and muscular energy, with the absence of all moral and in. 
tellectual excitement, create the excessive craving for the sti. 
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mulus of ardent spirits, which distinguishes the labouring po- 
pulation of the present age; this calls into predominant activit 
the organs of the animal propensities, these descend to the chil- 
dren by the law already explained ; increased crime, and a dete- 
riorating population, are the results; and a moral and intellec- 
tual incapacity for arresting the evils, becomes greater with the 
lapse of every generation. 

« According to the principles of the present essay, what are 
called by commercial men times of prosperity,’ are seasons of 
the greatest infringement of the natural laws, and precursors of 
great calamities. Times are not reckoned prosperous, unless 
all the industrious population is employed during the whole day, 
hours of eating and sleeping only excepted, in the production of 
wealth. This is a dedication of their whole lives to the service 
of the propensities, and must necessarily terminate in punish- 
ment, if the world is constituted on the principle of suprem 
of the higher powers.” 

A few months will probably shew whether this description is 
to be again realized, after the short interval that has occurred 
since 1827. We did not expect it so early; but if the principle 
be correct, that the world is constituted in harmony with man’s 
rational nature, the recurrence of frightful calamity in consequence 
of his dedicating all his discoveries and energies to the service of 
mammon, is certain. The more extensive the 1 from the 
path of nature, the more frequent and severe will be the punish- 
ment. Man will learn in time that he lives under a moral Go- 
vernor, for misery will convince him of truths which reason at 
present proclaims in vain. In conclusion, we entreat of the 
operatives to bear in mind, that no human being can escape from 
the control of the laws impressed by the Creator on the moral 
and Physical worlds, and that the project agitated by some in- 
dividuals among them, of ceasing work for an extra day in the 
week, and devoting it to animal enjoyment, will only deepen 
their misery. This practice will dda their nature by pro- 
fligate indulgences, and incapacitate them for rational con- 
duct. The course pointed out by nature is to labour steadily 
every day, but to abridge the hours of toil, and to dedicate the 
hours gained to moral and intellectual pursuits. No essential 

will be accomplished without this last accompaniment. 

t them establish schools, libraries, lectures, and places for con- 
versation and music, and commence by abridging their labour 
first by one hour a-day, thereafter by two, and so on, until the 
medium shall be reached in which that due degree of labour, 
which is necessary and agreeable, shall alternate with that moral 
and intellectual exercise which constitutes the true enjoyment of 
a rational being, and then they will discover that this world is 
worthy of its Divine Creator, and that it is admirably adapted 
to promote the happiness of man. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


DR CALDWELL ON A PRIMITIVE TRIBE OF AMERICANS, 
AND ON PHRENOLOGY IN AMERICA. 


To Grorer Couse, Esq. TRANSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY, 


Dax Sır, LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY, January 22. 1831. 


Or the numerous arguments that may be adduced in proof of 
the truth of Phrenology, its extensive applicability to the solu- 
tion of various phenomena in the history of man, not explicable 
on other grounds, is not the least weighty. This aptitude to 
expound, testifies that it is in harmony with nature, which puts 
the seal to its letter of credit. Nature is truth embodied. All 
that strictly conforms to it, therefore, is a part of that body, and 
is also true as a matter of course. 

Besides shedding new light on the intellectual standing of the 
ancient Egyptians, and solving the enigma involved in the fact 
of a few thousand Europeans subduing and holding in subjec- 
tion as many millions of Asiatics, the science has disclosed the 
cause of the diversities in the characters of different nations, and 
of the untversal ascendency of the Caucasian over the other va- 
rieties of the human race. This secret, moreover, when dis. 
covered, is, like most others, exceedingly simple, and intelligible 
to every one who views it without prejudice. It consists in the 
possession of a larger, better formed, and better balanced brain. 

If I am not mistaken, Phrenology removes also somewhat of 
the obscurity which has hitherto concealed it, from another point 
that has been long and eagerly inquired into by many of the 
antiquarians of the United States. It may be comprised in two 
questions. Are the present North American Indians the true 


aborigines of the country they inhabit? If not, What was the 


eharacter of their predecessors ; how were they removed; and 
why are none of them now to be found? 

From the numerous monuments of art, exhibiting marks of 

eat antiquity, which are acattered throughout the valley of the 
e it has been long considered evident that one of tho 
two following propositions is true; either the existing race of 
Indians were once more cultivated, especially more devoted to 
building, and more skilful in it, than they are at present; or the 
country was inhabited by a different people, that are now ex- 
tinct, or driven from the soil.. That the latter proposition is 
alone entitled to credit, I am forbidden to doubt, by reasons 
which I shall assign. 
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The Indians are deeply versed in their own traditions, and, 
in that form, retain a knowledge of things and events that near- 
ly concern themselves, especially if they have any bearing on 
their ancestry, with great tenacity, and no little accuracy. Yet, 
neither of the monuments themselves, the uses they were intend- 
ed to subserve, the ig of their erection, or the people who 
reared them, are they able to render the slightest account. 
When interrogated respecting them, they answer only in a spirit 
of ignorance, or in the wildness of fable. They deny, however, 
positively that they are the work of their own ancestors. An 
opinion delivered to that effect is even offensive to them, inas- 
much as it implies that their forefathers laboured with their 
hands, a mode of employment which they deem degrading. In 

their estimation, the arts of hunting, fishing, and war, alone be- 
come the dignity of. men. Nor do ey condescend to 
follow any other. They even traffic chiefly to overreach and 
cheat, which renders that form of occupation a kind of warfare. 
Their women alone are destined to labour; and they consider 
them unequal to the task of erecting large structures. 

Of the monuments referred to, one consists of circular 
mounds, of various dimensions, and so ancient, as to have grow- 
ing on their sides and summits, large trees which have flourished 
there for centuries. These.were the cemeteries of the people 
who erected them, as we learn from their containing masses of 
human bones, generally in a far advanced state of decay. Most 
of those. relies of a former race fall to. pieces, as soon as they are 
exhumated and handled. But, fortunately, this is not the case 
with all of them. Many of them have sufficient cohesion and 
firmness to bear examination, and to be afterwards preserved in 
museums ; and they speak conclusively, and to phrenologists 
intelligibly, of the character and le fate of the people to 
whom they belonged. l l 

You are aware that I allude to the bones of the head. I have 
examined a number of those ancient.crania, and have been much 

- gratified by the result, which I shall impart to you at present 
only in general terms. It is my intention to give hereafter a 
more detailed and comprehensive view of the entire subject. 

All the crania I have seen taken from ancient mounds are 
unusually small and ill sha Yet they exhibit conclusive 
evidence of having e adults. There is indeed good 
reason to believe, that, on account of their less struc- 

` ture, and greater liability to dissolution, the bon persons of 
immature age that may have been deposited in the mounds, 
have long since mouldered and disappeared. Of all the ancient 
crania, moreover, of which I have been accurately informed, the 
same is true. They also are small, and of a bud figure. In 
size, their average proportion to the skulls of our present race 
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of Indians is not, I think, more than as eight to ten, perhaps 
not so much. In the intellectual region, their development is 
remarkably small. So is it in that of Combativeness ; while the 
development of Cautiousness is very large. Destructiveness is 
moderate, and Constructiveness full. This discloses to you 
enough of the character of the people for my present purpose. 
You perceive clearly that they were an unwarlike race, with but 
very limited talents, little knowledge, a feeble character, and a 
propensity to build, The latter attribute accounts for the monu- 
ments of art they have left behind them, and the former for their 
being exterminated, or driven from their country, by an invad- 
ing foe superior in war. 

Such a fue they found in the sires of the existing race of In- 
dians, who were, in all respects, superior to them; not only 
more brave and artful as warriors, but full of other resources 
for vanquishing an enemy. Of their leading developments, I 
communicated, a few years ago, to the Secretary of the Edin- 
burgh Phrenological Society, a brief sketch, which was publish- 
ed in Vol. IV. of the Phrenological Journal. It shows that, 
in their faculties subservient to the purposes of war, the t- 
} the le whose crania aré contained in the ancient 
eae : 

Thus, then, the matter seems to stand. In times long past 
(perhaps as early as the reign of Ramesis IT.) the valley of the 
Mississippi was inhabited by a people slightly advanced in civi- 
lization, but feeble in war. The progenitors of the present race 
of Indians, arriving from some oficina virorum (nobody knows 
where), invaded their territory, as the Goths and Vandals did 
that of the degenerate Romans, and commenced hostilities. Be- 
tween foes so unequal in all martial qualities, the issue of the 
conflict could nck be doubtful. The aborigines, though supe. 
rior in numbers, must have been overthrown. Being thus van. 
quished, they were destroyed or banished ; and the victors oc- 
cupied the country as their own, in right of conquest. Nothing 
now remains to attest even the existence of the primitive race, 
but mounds and walls of earth; the former a repository ‘of 
mouldering bones, and the whole covered with trees, vines, and 
herbage, and whatever else constitutes the growth of the forest. 
And even they will soon disappear beneath the hand of cultiva- 
tion. 

Suppose the aborigines not to have been ‘exterminated, but 
driven from their country, to what place did they retreat? I 
know not; possibly to ‘Mexico, where their descendants were 
conquered again by the Spaniards. The Mexicans were cer 
tainly an unwarlike race, else, numerous and dense as was their 

lation, they could not have been subdued by a handful of 
Raropeane And sach their cerebral development proclaims 
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them. As far as I have had an opportunity to acquire a know- 
ledge of it, it is not much better than that of the people of whose 
skulls I have been speaking. Like that, it is wanting in the in- 
tellectual and martial organs. 

Of the ancient Peruvians, the same is true. Had their de- 
velopment for war been equal to that of the North American 
Indians, numerous as they were, and therefore capable of act- 
ing in masses, and filling up with fresh combatants the places of 
those who fell in battle, they would have destroyed Pizarro and 
his followers in the first conflict. ‘The fire-arms of the invaders 
could not have saved them. I repeat, then, that the North 
American Indians conquered their predecessors, the English 
conquered the Hindoos, and the Spaniards the ancient Mexicans 
and Peruvians, for the same reason. They possessed superior 
cerebral developments. This gave them more abundant intel- 
lectual resources, greater bravery and general strength of cha- 
racter, and therefore they prevailed. It is on the same ground 
that the Caucasians hold the ascendency over the other races of 
men. A brain of larger dimensions and better form and balance 
gives them a higher standing and greater power. 

Such are a i of the lights which Phrenology throws on 
events and other subjects not before understood, and, I may 
add, on the general history of our race. But I must not forget 
that I am writing to one much better informed on these matters 
than I am; and that, therefore, to him most of my remarks 
must be common-place. i 

As relates to Phrenology in the United States, its march, 
though slow, is forward ; and so firm is its foot-hold, wherever 
it RN: that, like hen in e aoi it never recedes. I 
have known apostates from me sies, party-politics, and al- 
most every form of theological belief; Sue T a never known 
one from Phrenology. To be once a phrenologist, with a cor- 
rect and full understanding of the science, is to be so for ever. 
As soon shall such a person waver in his opinion about the ex- 
istence of matter, as about the truth and paramount value of 
Phrenology. Each belief being the result of observation, and 
oa ened by the occurrences of every day, becomes a part of 
himself. Smatterers in the science may change, because they 
are smatterers. They change in all things, and nobody regrets 
it. Levity and fixity are incompatible qualities. Chaff is the 
sport of every veering breeze ; while gold keeps its place in de- 
fiance of the tempest. ; 

A word respecting my own connexion with Phrenology. Be- 
sides occasional discourses at other times, I lecture on it ever 
winter to about two hundred young men of intellect and . 
ing, assembled from thirteen or fourteen States of our Union; 
and I have no reason to be dissatisfied with the result. I am 
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now near the termination of a course of lectures to rather more 
than that number, and I am persuaded that there is not an un- 
believer among them. Of former classes I might say the same. 
This is encouraging. It shows that, in attempting to acquire a 
knowledge of themselvés, men are beginning to learn to control 
their feelings, dismiss their prejudices, and calmly consult ob- 
servation and reason. And Phrenology asks for nothing more. 
All else that is desirable will follow as a natural consequence. 
In fine, the progress which the science is making even in this 
country, slow as it is, gives abundant proof, that seed is sowing 
in a spacious and, I doubt not, a fertile field, to bring forth, at 
last, and realize, as its fruit, a d of improvement and hap. 
iness to the human race, which scarcely heretofore entered 
mto their dreams. Thus, while it shall furnish to its friends ample 
round for triumph and rejoicing, it will “ heap coals of fire on 
che heads” of its enemies, by mung them good for evil.” 
With sentiments of high respect, I have the honour to be, 
dear sir, your obedient servant, . 
Cu. CALDWELL. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


SIXTY PHRENOLOGICAL SPECIMENS, APPROVED AND DE. 
SCRIBED BY DR SPURZHEIM. 


Moz Wuru Barry, artist, has attended Dr Spurzheim since 
1829, and, under his direction, composed sixty miniature busts, 
each about three inches high, exhibiting the organs in a great 
variety of combinations. Many individuals complain of want of 
opportunity of acquiring practical skill in observing develop- 
ment, and to such persons these specimens will be found a very 
valuable acquisition. A printed description, prepared by Dr 
Spurzheim, accompanies them; so that by procuring the set, 
every one may study Phre in his own library, and exer- 
a his eyes in discriminating differences of size and form. This 
exercise is of the greatest advantage in acquiring practical skill 
and knowledge, and we recommend it strongly to our readers. 
The whole set, with the descriptions, are sold for two guineas. 
We consider this the most valuable contribution which has been 
made to the science for several years. 


The following are examples of the descriptions. 


“ No. 13.—A head with Acquisitiveness very large, with the 

s of Alimentiveness, Combativeness, Self-Esteem, and 

8 large, and with those of Cautiousness and Conscien- 
2 
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tiousness very small, and with the organs of the intellectual fa- 
culties small. 

No. 27.—This is the head of a noble philosophic mind, 
with predominant or of the moral and intellectual faculties, 
and with an ynusual harmony of the animal and human powers ; 
in short, a héad in whose cerebral organization the Christian law 
is written. 

No. 28.—This head shews the difference between a supe- 
rior retreating forehead on the left side, and an inferior perpen- 
dicular forehead on the right side, when measured from Con- 
structiveness and Benevolence to Individuality. From the same 
line backward, both sides are of the same size and form. 

“ No. 29.—A very short miserable forehead, unfit for the 
manifestations of superior intellect; with the organs of Acqui- 
sitiveness, Cautiousness, Reverence, Marvellousness, and Secre- 
tiveness, large, while those of Combativeness, Self-Esteem, Hope, 
and Benevolence, are small.” 


NOTICES. 


We regret to receive continued complaints of obstruction in the circula- 
tion of this Journal. We assure our subscribers that the fault does not lie 
with us. Each number is sent by us to London ten or fourteen days be- 
fore the day of publication, and in all cases in which the copies do not 
reach their destination as early as the Magazines published on the same 
days, viz. Ist September, Ist December, Ist March, and Ist June, there 
must be neglect on the part of the booksellers. In ordering the Journal, 
it is necessary to specify the name of the publishers in London or Edinburgh. 
The excuse “ not published,” ought on no account to be admitted ; for the 
Journal is regularly published in London on these days. 


- Dr SvunzHetm, after completing his course of Lectures in Dublin, went 
to France to spend the summer and autumn. 


Catrucaisu or Porenotocy.—This meritorious little work has reached a 
second edition. Several valuable additions have been made to it, particular- 
ly on the “ modes of activity,” and combinations. For comprehensiveness, 
brevity, and cheapness, the Catechism cannot be too highly commended. 


` Unirep Srarxs.— Our readers will be much gratified in perusing a letter 
from Professor Caldwell of Lexington, published in this Number. e have 
received, an admirable phren ologieal pampblet br him on “ Penitentiary 
Discipline and Moral Education and Reform,” published in Philadelphia, of 
which we shall ‘give an accounf in our next Number. A much esteemed 
friend in Boston informs us, that the American edition of Combe's Constitu: 
tion of Man has been completely successful. “ Some.of its doctrines have 
found the way into the pulpit. A gentleman of Philadelphia bought all the 
copies he could find, from 50 tó, 104, for distribution, believing he could not 
do more good.“ Oe ie ; ʻ 

Dr ELLIOTSON.—We were delighted in perusing a Lecture on Insanity, 
by Dr Elliotson, reported in the Medical Gazette-of 7th May 1831, in which 
he dum asùpld justice to-Phrendiègj, and girat credit to himself, by demon- 
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strating, ina wey able manner, its valuable application to the treatment af 
mental disease. e rejoice to learn that Dr tson has obtained a medi- 
cal chair in the University of London. This is another proof that a bold ad- 
vocacy of Phrenology forms no bar to the advancement of a man of talent in 
his professional career, but the reverse. 


Dr Macmrosn.— We have too long omitted to notice the manly and 
philosophical conduct of Dr Macintoeh in to Phrenology. In his Prac- 
tice of Physic, he does justice to it as the physiology of the brain, and in his 
lectures delivered to a numerous class of students in this city, be refers to it 
as the basis of the doctrine of insanity. They will, ere long, thank him for 
this as a valuable addition to his course. 


Da Wein’s Lecrunes—We understand that Dr Weir, Lecturer on the 
Principles and Practice of Medicine, Glasgow, while on the functions of the 
brain and nervous system, gave twelve lectures on Phrenology during last 
winter, which were received with much interest and attention by the pupils 
of his class, and a considerable number of gentlemen belongin to the city 
who had the privilege of atténding that part of the course: ‘lectures were 
illustrated by the collection of busts and casts belonging’ to the Glasgow Phre. 
nological Society. Dr W. is now giving a Popular Course an Phrenology. 

Greruany—We have heard that a translation into German of the third 
edition of Combe’s System of Phrenology is begun. Drs Gall and Spurzheim, 
apparently disgusted by the injurious treatment bestowed on them by their 
countrymen, to whom they in the first instance propounded their discoveries, 
never printed a word un the subject in their native language. Hence Ger- 
many, although the birth-place of Phrenology, possesses less information and 
fewer means of instruction on it than any country of Europe, except Ruesia 
and Spain. There are Phrenological works in French, English, Italian, Da- 
nish, and we rather think in Swedish; but in German there are none which 
we have heard of, except inatcurate reports of Dr Gall's early lectures by in- 
dividual auditors. France, Britain, Italy, Denmark, and America, thank 
Germany for the greatest discovery ever made by human sagacity, achieved 
by one of her sons: Germany rejected the discovery, and expelled his person 
from her territory on account of it. She now proposes to borrow from Scot. 
land a reflected ray of her own great luminary, whose brightness she could 
not bear while it Sone directly upon herself! Truly a prophet hath no honour 
in his own country ! 


OLD SKULLS FOUND ar Leita.—It was stated in the Scotsman newspaper 
of 13th April 1831, that in making an excavation in Constitution Street, for. 
the purpose of forming a drain, large quantities of human bones had been dis. 
covered in a state of extreme decay. The writer of the paragraph sup 
them to be the remains of those who fell at the siege of the town by the Eng- 
lish army in 1559, and mentions that such of the skulls as he had examined 
were, in Phrenological parlance, with one ur two exceptions, badly develo 
ed, the animal developments preponderating greatly over the intellectual.” 
The Phrenological Society possesses several Scotch skulls, which they have 
reason to believe to be two or three centuries old. The development of these 
is of a very inferior description, and gives countenance to the idea that the 
shape of the Scotch head has improved with the progress of civilization. We 
therefore requested a friend to inspect the skulls found at Leith, and this he 
has done accordingly. Of seven which he saw in the possession of the con- 
tractor, he reports that almost all have low narrow foreheads, with great depth 
and rotundity behind, breadth at the base, and remarkable deficiency above 
the position of the organs of Cautiousness and Causality. We doubt, how- 
ever, the fact of these skulls being so ancient as the year 1559. It is not 
more than half a century since Constitution Street was formed. Part of it 
was carried through the church-yard of South Leith, and it was at this place 
that the bones were found. The probability therefore is, that the skulls are 
more recent than the siege of Leich, —a supposition which is strengthened by 
the circumstance that one of them is in an excellent state of preservation. 
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Such of our readers as may have an ty of procuring old skulls from 
fields of battle, would do service to ology by transmitting them to the 
Phrenological Society. 


Bremen.—We return our best thanks to Dr Hirschfeld for the casts and 
life of Gesche Margaret Gottfried. They arrived too late for this Number; 
but shall be noticed in our next. ‘This woman belonged to the middle ranks 
of society, and seems to have rivalled Burke and Hare in cool destructive- 
ness. At Bremen, on 17th September 1830, she was sentenced to be deca- 
pitated for the murdera, by poison, of her father and mother ; her three chil- 

3 her first and second husbands; her brother; Paul Thomas Zimmer- 
man, betrothed as her third husband; Ann Lucy Meyerholtz ; John Moses; 
the wife of Christopher Rumpff ; the wife of Frederick Schmidt; Frederick 
Kleine, and several other individuals, perpetrated during a period of nearly 
twenty years. The organs of Secretiveness and Destructiveness are enor- 
mously large; Benevolence is small, and Veneration large. 


Tae Procress or PuRENOLOGY.—We solicit the serious consideration of 
any sensible man who may still continue to neglect this science in the hope 
that it will die away, to the facts before adverted to in these Notices. When 
medical professors and teachers are infusing a knowledge of it into the minds 
of their students as the physiology of the brain, and the press is sending forth 
publications in both hemispheres, applying it to human affairs as the philoso- 
phy of mind, it appears in a fairer way to become the established science of 
the next generation than to pass into oblivion, as some foolish persons still 
anxiously desire. z 


We regret that we are under the necessity of deferring the notice of Mr 
Dewhurst’s Comparative Phrenology and several other articles till next 
Number. The poem “On the chief end of Man,” although containing some 
clever verses, is not suited to our publication. 


lst September 1831. 


THE 
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No. XXX. 


ARTICLE I. 
PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PARIS. 


A Parenotocicar Society has recently been established in 
Paris, which has published a Prospectus, Regulations, and List 
of Members. The list contains names of the highest respecta- 
bility in medicine, philosophy, and law, in that city, with some 
members of both Chambers of the Legislature. ‘The Society 
already consists of one hundred and ten members, of whom sixty- 
one are physicians. Among the members are found AvD RAL, 
Professor in the Faculty of Medicine of Paris; BLONDEAU, 
Dean of the Faculty of Law of Paris; Brovssats, Professor in 
the Faculty of Medicine, and Chief Physician of the Val-de- 
Grâce; Capet, Mayor of the fourth Arrondissement; Car- 
tier, Civil-Engineer; Croqurr (Jules), Professor of the Fa- 
culty of Medicine of Paris, and Surgeon to the Hospital of St 
Louis; DAvrp, Sculptor, and Member of the Institute; Fal. 
RET, Physician to the Salpetrière; Ferrus, Physician to the 
Bicetre; Focri Lon, Assistant Physician to the Invalids; Jur- 
LIEN, Editor of the Revue Encyclopedique; Lacoste, King’s 
Counsel; Lexosiz, Head of the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; Lucas, Inspector-General of the Houses of Detention in 
France; Monkau, Inspector of the Prisons of Paris; Pine, 
Physician; Ponczl Er, Professor in the Faculty of Law at Pa- 
ris; Rostan, Physician to the Salpetriére ; Sanson, Surgeon to 
the Hétel Dieu, &c. &c. We do not say that Phrenology has 
become more true since this Society bore testimony to its merits; 
but as the public in general in this country have rejected it en- 
tirely on the authority of men of established reputation, we ex- 
hibit the list of names appended to this Prospectus as authori- 
ties on the opposite side; and maintain that they are entitled to 
at least as great consideration throughout Europe as those of the 
VOL. vII.— No. XXX. T 
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most distinguished opponents of our science. The observations 
of Professor Playfair, when speaking of the discovery of the 
composition of light by Sir Isaac Newton, ought never to be 
forgotten. Though the discovery, says he, now commu- 
nicated, had every thing to recommend it which can arise from 
what is great, new and singular; though it was not a theory 
or system of opinions, but the generalization of facts made 
known by experiments, and though it was brought forward in 
a most simple and unpretending form, a host of enemies ap- 
ared, each eager to obtain the unfortunate pre-eminence of 
ing the first to attack conclusions which the unanimous 
voice of posterity was to confirm.” These observations are 
strictly applicable to the reception of Phrenology ; and we hail 
the institution of the Parisian Society as harag the day 
when it will be acknowledged that the opponents of Phrenology, 
who possess any philosophical reputation, have committed a 
capital error in staking their fame against its truth. The 
continuance of their credit as authorities against the science is 
injurious to the public welfare, because it operates as an ob- 
stacle to the diffusion of a system of momentous truth, and on 
this account we conceive it to be our duty to weaken it by 
every legitimate means. While young men entering upon the 
professions of medicine, divinity, and law, shall consider it as a 
mark of superior understanding to deride the discovery of the 
functions of the brain, they will turn a deaf ear to the most ir- 
refragable evidence offered in its favour; they will carry for- 
ward into another generation the defective views, gross preju- 
dices, and inaccurate deductions regarding the philosophy of 
man, which at present impede society in its social progress; 
and they will justify this adherence to error by the venerable 
authority of men of established reputation, who have pledged 
their credit as philosophers that Phrenology is in opposition to 
nature. The names and celebrity of the members of the Pari- 
sian Society, placed in the opposite scale, may induce the young 
to distrust their idols at home, and to undertake the duty of 
thinking for themselves. The Parisian physicians and men of 
science were aware of the general derision with which Phreno- 
logy had been treated, and that their authority could not su 
port it if it were unfounded. The philosophers of the old 
school at home have purchased at a cheap rate the appear- 
ance of superior sagacity by rejecting a doctrine, the merits of 
which were unknown, and against which they could, by their 
authority alone, direct, for a time, the public contempt. The 
testimony of the Parisians, therefore, in favour of Phrenology, 
viewed as presumptive evidence, outweighs by a hundred fo 
the declaration of the latter against it. We conclude these re- 
marks with the following observations of Galileo, which are to 
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be found in the second part of his Dialogue on the Copernican 
System. They are the production of a most vigorous under- 
standing, and ought to be deeply pondered by every antiphre- 
nologist. 

s Being very young, and having scarcely finished my course 
of philosophy, which I left off as being set upon other employ- 
ments, there chanced to come into those parts a certain foreigner 
of Rostoch, whose name, as I remember, was Christianus Ursti- 
sius, a follower of Copernicus, who, in an academy, gave two or 
three lectures upon this point, to whom many flocked as audi- 
tors; but I, thinking they went more for the novelty of the sub: 
ject than otherwise, did not go to hear him; for I had con- 
cluded with myself that that opinion could be no other than a 
solemn madness; and questioning some of those who had been 
there, I perceived they all made a jest thereof, except one, who 
told me that the business was not altogether to be laughed at: 
and because the man was reputed by me to be very intelli- 
gent and wary, I repented I was not there, and began 

m that time forward, as oft as I met with any one of the Co, 
pernican persuasion, to demand of them if they had been al- 
ways of the same judgment. Of as many as I examined, I found 
not so much as one who told me not that he had been a long time 
of the contrary opinion, but to have changed it for this, as con- 
vinced by the strength of the reasons proving the same; and 
e questioning them one by one, to see whether they 
were well possessed of the reasons of the other side, I found 
them all to be very ready and perfect in them, so that I could 
not truly say that they took this opinion out of ignorance, 
vanity, or to show the acuteness of their wits. On the con- 
trary, of as many of the Peripatetics and Ptolemeans as I have 
asked (and out of curiosity I have talked with many), what 
pains they had taken in the book of Copernicus, I found very 
few that had so much as superficially perused it, but of those 
who I thought had understood the same, not one: and, more- 
over, I have inquired amongst the followers of the Peripatetic 
doctrine, if ever any of them had held the contrary opinion, and 
likewise found none that had. Whereupon, considering that 
there was no man who followed the opinion of Copernicus that 
had not been first on the con side, and that was not ve 
well acquainted with the reasons of Aristotle and Ptolemy, and, 
on the contrary, there was not one of the followers of Ptolem 
that had ever of the judgment of Copernicus, and had left 
that to embrace this of Aristotle ;—considering, I say, these’ 
things, I began to think that one who leaveth an opinion im- 

with his milk and followed by very many, to take up ano- 

ther, owned by very few, and denied by all the schools, and that 

really seems a great paradox, must needs 3 moved, not 
: T 
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to say forced, by more powerful reasons. For this cause I am 
become very curious to dive, as they say, into the bottom of 
this business.” 


Prospectus of the Phrenological Society of Paris. 


Tue history of science, like the political history of nations, 
exhibits to us, at longer or shorter intervals of time, men of a 
superior order, who conceive a great idea, develope it largely, 
apply it boldly, and who leave behind them an indelible im- 
pression. Such a man was Gall. That great discoverer is no 
more; but his genius survives in the science which he has crea- 
ted. We owe it to him, that henceforward we shall study the 
intellect and passions of man, the intelligence and instincts of 
animals, not entramelled in our views by blind superstitions, 
and metaphysical subtleties and prepossessions, but guided by 
the light of reason, and bound by no rule but the induction of 
pure philosophy. In the system of Dr Gall, we find organic 
and physiological facts, which for the first time enable the na- 
turalist to draw the line of distinction between man and the 
lower animals, and by which man is demonstrated to be im- 
measurably the superior of the whole animated creation. Let 
us for a moment look back on the previous state of our know- 
ledge of human nature. 

The abstract study of man as pursued by the ancients, has 
been the source of the most inexplicable contradictions, and per- 
nicious consequences to the human race. That abstract philo- 
sophy, which, originating in the East, obtained so great a repu- 
tation in Greece, and was supported by so much zeal in the new 
capital of Egypt, abounded with lofty conceptions, and with the 
sublime creations of a poetical fancy. But to what did it lead ? 
The unhappy fruits of its popularity were the most intolerant 
dogmatism, and desolating scepticism ; while the system was 
rendered imposing only, by a cloak of mysterious importance 
thrown over it by the mad enthusiasm of its professors. 

It is difficult now to conceive, how, during the lapse of so 
many ages, so many attempts should have been made to arrive 
at a correct theory of the human nũnd, without the idea having 
ever occurred to any one of the celebrated philosophers of past 
times, to take the brain as the ground-work of their labours ; 
that organ whose functions they were engaged in studying, but 
whose connexion with those g rai they never recognised. 
It is indeed true, that some of them took notice of the wonder- 
ful structure of the cerebral mass, and even undertook the dis- 
section of the brain, to which they professed to attach a high 
degree of oy ati ; but their labours were nearly fruitless, for 
to them the brain appeared but a single homogeneous mass, un- 
divided into separate organs. What is the use of observation,” 
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said Bichat, “ if we know not the seat of the disease? What, in 
the same way, could be the value of observations made by men, 
who not only were ignorant of the seat of the different faculties, 
but to whom the idea had not even occurred as ible, that 
each of those faculties might depend for its ane on a 
particular portion of the cerebral substance. Thus did these 
great anatomists make no real progres in the study of the hu- 
man intellect and passions. Succeeding ages were not more 
successful in founding a system which should substitute close 
observation of facts for mere arbitrary hypothesis. 

Down to the days of Gall, the inquirer into the nature of the 
human mind, began his investigations by a forced abstraction 
of his own faculties from the whole external world, and then 
turning his intellectual powers inwards upon his own mind; — 
in profound reflection, and in the total inaction of by far the 
larger portion of his faculties, he fixed in his memory a picture 
of what he fancied to be the various phenomena of cerebral 
activity. It was with a crowd of ideas acquired in this manner, 
added to his previously received prejudices, that each philosopher, 
taking himself and his own individual constitution as the stan- 
dard, formed his theory of the human understanding. Other 
philosophers, again, holding different views. sought for the ori- 
gin of the human faculties in the impressions made on the senses, 
and these brought out ideas more distinct and positive; but, in- 
stead of regarding external sensations as merely necessary ex- 
citements to action of the internal organs of the different = 
ties, they considered the latter to result from the sensations 
themselves, and the brain was as yet vaguely believed to be, as 
a whole, the general seat of intelligence. As for physiologists, 
they were content to ascribe, in a general way, the origin of the 
passions to the influence of temperament, or to various viscera 
or organs of the body. 

On the appearance of Gall, the science of mind assumed an 
entirely new aspect. Instead of studying the character and in- 
tellect of man in general, through the medium of himself, he be- 
gan a series of observations upon individual men, and the lower 
animals. Instead of inventing an arbitrary system of faculties, 
Gall noted the relation between each organ, and the manifesta- 
tions which he observed in the different individuals whom he ex- 
amined ; he distinguished between the general attributes of all 
or a variety of the faculties, and N faculties themselves. 
Instead of inquiring whether an individual was well endowed 
with memory, imagination, judgment, or attention, (which are 
attributes common to a variety of intellectual powers), he observed 
his capacity for any, and what employment of those faculties ; 
whether he most easily remembered places, or words, or persons, 
and so on. In a word, instead of an abstract and d priori, Gall 
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introduced an experimental or à posteriori, method of philosophi- 
sing. He studied what are called morals, in the Eid gets hat 
we study physics; and he gave to the physiological science of 
mind that happy direction, to which the other natural sciences 
owe those splendid results which so honourably distinguish the 
latter part of the last century, and still more, the beginning of 
the present. The course which he has pointed out, is that which 
must be followed by all future philosophers, or they will infalli- 
bly continue to wander blindfold amidst error and sbsurdity. 
But the system of Dr Gall cannot be properly understood un- 
til the inquirer shall know how to apply it with certainty. To 
attain this knowledge, a long and enlightened experience is ab- 
solutely necessary, and the results thence obtained are truly asto- 
nishing. Suppose that we wished to judge of the capacity of 
any individual, the general development of his head must first 
be considered, next the proportion which the anterior bears to 
the posterior regions, then the prominent parts in each region 
must be ascertained, and if a sufficient degree of experience 
have been acquired, the limits of the different organs should be 
Ton Thus, if it be known beforehand what allowance 
ould be made for the influence of the viscera, the faculties and 
dispositions of the individual may be accurately determined. 
Such is the process that must be through before arriving 
at any thing positive, and Gall will be found to be a sure guide 
throughout. By thìs means it will be understood why one in- 
dividual is distinguished for his success in poetry, music, mathe- 
matics, logic, eloquence, or metaphysics; why another is impell- 
ed by the noblest of human passions, that of desiring to sacri- 
- fice even his life for the sake of doing good; why another is 
insensible to the existence of danger; why this man sacrifices 
every thing to the desire of being thought eminent in some 
accomplishment which in reality he does not „ while that 
man would give up all besides to gratify his thirst of rule; and 
finally, why some individuals can never attain to excellence, not- 
withstanding the greatest efforts, but remain for ever condemned 
to a humiliating mediocrity. But this is not all. When we 
are thoroughly convinced that those differences of disposition 
are the results of organization, we will congratulate the man 
whom nature has constituted favourably in that respect; and 
we will, on the other hand, with compassion him who has 
been less felicitously endowed. The same considerations will 
-strengthen our feelings of indulgence towards the failings of our 
fellow-creatures, at the same time that they will shew the im- 
portance of an enlightened education, which shall aim at coun- 
terbalancing the depraved dispositions of a child, by exercising 
those organs and faculties which may tend to destroy their 
effects, and which may even frequently turn them to the advan- 
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tage of the individual who would otherwise have been their vic- 
tm. 

Such is the importance of Phrenology ; but, at the same time, 
can it be said that the man whose genius has given it birth has 
succeeded in bringing it to ection? Little attention, indeed, 
would in these days be paid to the man who should pretend to 

rescribe limits to any one of the sciences. No! Phrenology, 
ike all the branches of medicine, is still imperfect; but, like 
them, it lays claim to stand on certain positive data, on fixed 
Principles, and fundamental doctrines, which cannot be called in 
question, as apa the results of testimony a thousand times re- 
peated, of the whole united senses, elucidated by the simplest 
reasoning, and proved by the severest induction. So fully is 
this admitted to be the case, that now-a-days the study of Phre- 
nology is no longer considered to belong exclusively to the phy- 
sician, but begin to be looked upon a anna to all the weet 

Artists were perhaps the first to perceive the importance of 
our science; for it is a striking fact, that in the models of anti- 
quity, the forms of the head are very often found in the most 
exact relation to the faculties of the gods and men whom the 
chisel of the artist has handed down in sculpture to posterity. 
What sculptor will not comprehend, that by means of Phrenology 
he may be able at a single pan to obtain a key to individual cha- 
racter ? and that, in creating an ideal subject, he must be guided 
by the same principles? Will it ever occur to him to give to the 
1 of a Hercules the forehead of an Apollo? or would he 
place the head of a demon of cruelty on a statue intended to 
represent a character of pure benevolence? Were an artist to 
commit such an error, he would be considered a man of a super- 
ficial mind; and though, as a mere workman, he might be 
more or less rew for his skill, he would be treated as 
one who had not an idea of the true nature of his art, and 
who was without a single conception of its objects, or the means 
of accomplishing it. The same remarks are equally appli- 
cable to the kindred art of painting. The painter cannot too 
strenuously pursue the study of Phrenology: for he has only 
an even surface on which to delineate his objects, and he may 
fail in giving them the necessary expression, by gering those 
traits, which, however slight, are characteristic and necessary to 
bring out the distinguishing peculiarities of his subject. More- 
over, Phrenology recognises a uniform relation, an intimate con- 
nexion between the habitual attitude of individuals and their 
predominant dispositions; and the painter who knows how to 
appreciate this influence of the cerebral organization upon the 
movements of the body, will be distinguished for the naturalness 
of the deportment aad action of all his personages; while he who 
is a stranger to Phrenology runs a continual risk of falling into 
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the grossest inconsistencies. What would be thought of a me- 
dallion in which the predominating organs of its subject were 
not more strikingly developed than the rest? In this way, to all 
those arts which profess to pe the exact image of man to 
the eyes of his survivors, Phrenology is most useful, and will in 
future be considered indispensable *. 

It is now beginning to be perceived also, that, without phy- 
siology, the philosophy of mind cannot advance a zogi step; 
that a thorough knowledge of organization in „and of 
that of the brain in particular, must be the foundation of all in- 
quiries of that nature; that every attempt to explain intellectual 
and moral phenomena, which shall not take the principles of 
Phrenology for its basis, will inevitably be fruitless. Ou this 
subject all are agreed, spiritualist as well as physiologist, for, 
even according to the views of the former, the brain is a condi- 
tion necessary to the manifestation of both intellect and senti- 
ment, while, according to the latter, it is the vital organ of the 
intellectual and moral powers. It were out of place here to at- 
tempt to decide upon the superiority of either of those methods 
of reasoning ; suffice it to say, that both are deeply interested in 
advancing the progress of Phrenology. Besides, this science 
explains the cause of this very difference of opinion on matters 
which, ever since man began to think and reflect, have divided 
the world. We cannot at the same time help noticing here, the 
sure consistency of the ideas furnished by Phrenology on this 
subject. How unerring and elevated are the views of the phi- 
losophical observer, who, contemplating man in the midst of his 
fellow-creatures, recognises and traces the reciprocal actions and 
reactions of different organizations! Should such a philosopher 
ever be called upon to pe laws to his country, he will, far 
from setting at nought the uniform cravings inherent in certain 
organizations, be careful to avoid all excitements to infraction of 
municipal law arising from demanding of man more than his 
organization is capable of, and from sacrificing some of the fa- 
culties to the interests of some others: he will frame laws which 
shall be adapted to the real wants of the community, ing 
to the variety of their nature, and not founded on false views of 
the equality and uniformity of the intellectual and moral facul- 


From ignorance of these principles, the ancients have, in some of their 
master-pieces, fallen into errors which are now considered monstrous, such as 
the extreme smallness of the head of the Venus de Medicis. From the same 
a and from fear of failing in certain arbitrary proportions, the head of 
Napoleon has been reduced in size, without to the existence of an ex- 
traordinary cerebral development, of which Phrenology alone is capable of 
comprehending the 1 and appreciating the beauty. The ancients, 
when they concealed the enormous size of the head of Pericles, had the same 
end in view as the moderns, but were more faithful imitators of nature. 
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ties, for he will be familiar with those varieties of organization 
from which the differences of intelligence and resource arise. 
Phrenology will be consulted also in the preparation of a 
penal code, for the nature of the punishments to be inflicted 
ought to bear a relation to the possibility, more or less admitted, 
of correcting and ameliorating the guilty. A great latitude will 
thus be allowed, in order that he whose organization does not 
indicate his propensities to be incurably strong, may one day, 
when their influence shall have been abated by well-directed 
training, be restored to his place in that society of which he shall 
be no longer unworthy; whilst the unfortunate being in whom 
the excessive and fatal preponderance of certain organs over 
those of the intellect, or the almost total absence of the latter, 
shall leave no hope of improvement, will be kept separate from 
the former class of moral patients, and will be prevented for ever 
from returning into that society of which he can only be the 


t. 

But the department in which Phrenology is most necessary, 
and is destined to produce the happiest results, is that of Educa- 
tion. Here the extent of its application wili be prodigious. How 
should that science fail to be of primary importance to a teacher, 
which should enable him to turn the studies of his pupils into 
the proper channel, and to have a thorough knowledge of their 
characters; which should inform him with certainty that such a 
one has a decided talent for drawing, such another for languages, 
a third for calculation, and a fourth for poetry; and which 
should warn him that it would be a loss of time to urge the pro- 
gress of a fifth in a particular direction! How many tears would 
not be spared to childhood! How many vexations would not 
the teacher himself escape! And who will presume to foretel 
the results of a system of education, in which, by proper direc- 
tion, tbose dispositions shall be turned to the . of an 
individual, which would otherwise have been the cause of his 
inevitable destruction? When a child is born with a particular 
development of brain, if he be left altogether to himself, he will 
become cruel and ferocious, and perhaps commit murder. What 
does an able instructor do in such a case? He endeavours to 
place beyond the reach of his pupil all objects calculated to call 
into action the organs of his most dangerous propensities, and to 
present to him only those of an ite tendency. He strongly 
calls his attention to the charms of an amiable disposition, to the 
affection which it generates towards itself, to the praises which it 
calls forth, and, above all, to the internal complacency with which 
it never fails to bless its possessor. Such representations, exhi- 
bited to the infant's mind incessantly, and in a thousand different 
ways, incline him to make an effort at amiability. He is praised for 
his first virtuous acts; he is skilfully encouraged to persevere in 
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the same line of conduct. Even accidentally, and as opportunity 
offers, be is made to feel, by some striking example, the melan- 
choly and deplorable effects of indulging criminal passions ; and, 
by assiduous and long continued care, the result, after years of 

verance, is, that he becomes a man of courage and coolness, 
who is not to be diverted from a useful enterprise by feelings of 
too great sensibility, but who, actuated by those principles of 
virtue which have gradually become his constant guide, will re- 
frain from indulging in any act of cruelty. 

Such is the happy influence which Fhrenology will exercise 
over the development of childhood ; but is not education also 
useful at all ages and at every stage of life? Youth and ma- 
ture age are not necessarily incorrigible. The attempt is then, 
without doubt, more difficult, but still success is not impossible. 
Let us suppose a man to be of a passionate temperament : 
Phrenology informs him that there exists within him a disposi- 
tion, the result of organization, hurrying him blindly on to all 
the violence of passion. If, besides, he be endowed with rea- 
son, that is to say, if he be not deficient in the intellectual or- 
gans, will he not keep himself on his gond against the causes 
which inflame his passion ? Knowing that the chief cause exists 
in bis own constitution, will he not strive to yield less and less 
to the influence of causes which are external? And will he 
not, consequently, succeed at last in weakening his own ten- 
dency to 5 ? 

It would require much more than our present limits to enter 
fully here into the services which Phrenology will be the means 
of rendering to human society, as soon as it shall be universally 
known, and appreciated as it ought; all that we aim at is, to 
call attention to the nature and importance of its assistance, in 
order that all those who are actuated by a desire of doing good, 
and who consider it a duty to contribute to the amelioration of 
our social condition, and of the human race in general, may 
concentrate their exertions in maintaining, spreading, and bring- 
ing it to perfection. 

It is with such views of benevolence and geaen utility, that 
the Phrenological Society of Paris has been formed. It is com- 
posed, not of medical men only, but of men of the world in 
general, of men of science, and artists, who, though strangers to 
the soy of medicine, are not the less anxious to diffuse the 
lights of Phrenology. For this purpose, and to encourage im- 
provements in the science, the society meets twice every month, 
and hears all communications regarding the object of its la- 
bours. It confers annual prizes ; publishes a journal to enable 
its readers to keep with the progress of the science, and to 
collect important phrenological facts, and the most interesting 
memoirs on the same subject. It is establishing also a phre- 
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- nological museum, to contain a collection of all the remarkable 
crania which it can collect, and also a good selection of plaster 
casts. 

Actuated by the wish to perform worthily the task bequeathed 
by Gall to his adopted country, the Phrenological Society calls 
upon all the friends of science and humanity to communicate 
the results of their observations, and lend their aid by all the 
means in their power. It is only astonishing that France has 
so long delayed to profit by the labours of Gall, and to advance 
the impulse which he first communicated, while already, and 
for a long time past, in England, in Scotland, in Ireland, in the 
United States, in India, and even in Italy—that land of despo- 
tism, religious and political, Phrenology has been cultivated 
with the test ardour and the most encouraging success. 
Why should we; then, continue to lag behind the other nations 
in a branch of science so important? Our appeal, we doubt 
not, will be heard by our countrymen; and we shall see trea- 
sures brought to light, hitherto hidden only because the time 
had not arrived for their being turned to account. 

We entreat all philanthropists to keep themselves alive to this 
subject, and transmit to us their observations, and we will take 
care that they shall be made known to the public. We request 
medical practitioners, directors of prisons, of penitentiaries, of 
houses for the insane, and the instructors of youth, to collect 
facts and send them to us; nothing shall be lost; every thing 
shall be turned to profit, concentrated, and compared, and an 
art realized by means of the science of Phrenology, which shall 
spread e and become practically useful to society. 


Regulations of the Phrenological Society of Paris. 
GENERAL DISPOSITIONS. 


Sect. I. The Society is instituted with the intention of propa- 
gating and improving the doctrine of Gall. 

Sect. II. It is occupied with the consideration of human and 
comparative anatomy, the nervous system in general, and the 
brain in particular; as also their physiological and pathological 
phenomena. 


Sect. III. It offers prizes, and bestows medals of encourage- 


Sect. IV. It forms a collection of skulls, and of r casts 
of skulls, &c. of portraits, of drawings, and of all the works 
fitted to throw light upon the doctrine of Gall. 

Sect. V. The members of the Society who wish to give courses 
of lectures may make use of all the articles belonging to the 
society for their demonstrations, on requesting them from the 
Council of Administration. 


~ 
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Sect. VI. The Society . journal, which will be sent 
gratis to all ordinary (titulaires) members. The price of sub- 
scription for the public will be afterwards fixed by the Society. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE SOCIETY. 


Art. 1. The Society is com of ordinary members, hono- 
rary members, and 5 ing associates, native and foreign. 
Their number is unlimited. The ordinary members alone have 
a deliberative vote. ` 

Art. 2. In order to be an ordinary or corresponding member, 
it is necessary to be presented by two ordinary members, pro- 
vided with a written request from the candidate. Admission 
will be given by the votes of two-thirds of the members present, 
taken by secret ballot, at the sitting which follows that of pre- 
sentation. 

Art. 3. The Society has a Council of Management, composed 
as follows: A Cabinet Council; a Committee for the editing of 
the Journal; a Committee of Funds. 

Art. 4 The Cabinet-Council consists of a president, two 
vice-presidents, a general secretary, two secretaries for the mi- 
nutes (proces verbaux), a treasurer, and a keeper of the mu- 
seum (materiel) of the Society. 

Art. 5. The Cabinet-Council names directly the committees ; 
nevertheless, on the requisition of three members, put to the 
vote, and carried by the majority of the meeting, the commit- 
tees shall be named by the Society by a majority of votes, and 
that by secret ballot. 

Art. 6. No person shall be named on a committee to examine 
a work which he himself presents in the name of the author. 

Art. 7. The Committee for the editing of the Journal is com- 

of three ordinary members; they have in charge the su- 
perintendence, and are joint editors of the Journal. The pre- 
sident and general secretary are added to their number. ù 

Art. 8. There is a principal editor of the Journal, who is 
chosen from the ordinary members. He har only a consultative 
voice in the Journal Committee. 

Art. 9. The principal editor shall be named annually by 
secret ballot. He may be re-elected. 

Art. 10. The Journal is published monthly. Its contents 
shall be, 1. An analysis of the proceedings of the meetings; 2. 
Memoirs and other papers which the Society shall resolve to 
een 8. Articles sent for the Journal; 4. A bibliographical 

ulletin. 

Art. 11. The Committee of the Journal shall meet at least 
once a month; they shall name a reporter of all the articles 
which have not been read at the meetings of the Society, and 
they shall not publish them without the Society's authority. 
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Art. 12, The Committee of Funds is composed of three or- 
dinary members: they authorize the expenditure, and superin- 
tend and control the acts of the treasurer. 

Art. 13. The treasurer reports the state of the funds every 
month, and renders his accounts every year, at the meeting for 
nominating the Cabinet. 

Art. 14. The keeper of the museum keeps a register, in which 
are inscribed accurately the articles which are entrusted to him 
by the Society, and renders an account of their state annually, 
at the nomination of the Cabinet Council. 

Art 15. The Council of Management is renewed every year, 
at the second meeting for the session. The members may be 
re-elected, with the exception of the president, who cannot be 
re-elected till after an interval of two years. 

Art. 16. The Society shall strike tickets (jetons ) of presence, 
bearing the portrait of Gall; and on the reverse the title and 
year of the foundation of the Society, with this motto—Aux 
PROGRES BES LUMIERES, 

Art. 17. The tickets of presence shall be of the value of four 
francs. Attendance at four meetings entitles to a ticket of pre- 
sence. 

Art. 18. Every member of the Society shall have a diploma, 
bearing the same emblems as the ticket. The price of the di- 
ploma is ten francs for ordinary and corresponding members. 
The diploma for honorary members shall be gratuitous. 

Art. 19. The Society shall meet on the second and fourth 
Tuesday of every month, at seven o clock in the evening. 

Art. 20. On the 22d of August every year, the anniversary 
of the death of Gall, the Society hold a general public meeting, 
in which the general secretary gives an account of the labours of 
the Society, reads notices of the members which it has lost, and 
proclaims the names of those whom it has honoured, announcing 
the prizes which it proposes to bestow. 

Art. 21. Every ordinary member contributes an annual sum 
of thirty-six francs, which he pays in advance, by three monthly 
instalments. 

Art. 22. Any member who, for an entire year, shall not have 
paid his quota, shall be held as having resigned. 

Art. 23. Three members may demand and obtain a secret 
ballot in every deliberation. 

Art. 24. No deliberation shall be entered upon, unless there 
are at least ten members present at the sitting. 

Art. 25. During the months of September and October, 
tickets of presence shall not be distributed; but the meetings 
shall take place in these as in the other months. 

Art. 26, Two members may demand and obtain a revision of 
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the rules of the Society, if their motion is carried by the votes 
of two-thirds of the members present. 
Resolved by the Phrenological Society of Paris at the sitting 


of the 14th January 1831. 
(Signed) 


M. Dannecy, President. 


Casımır Broussais, General Secretary. 
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ARTICLE II. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SIR G. S. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
AND THE LATE DUGALD STEWART, Ese. 


Tus following correspondence between Sir George Stewart Mac- 

kenzie and the late Dugald Stewart, Esq. took place in the year 

1821, but the publication was delayed during the life of Mr 

Stewart, from motives of delicacy towards him. Since his death, 

no reason exists for withholding it from the public, and we now 

PER it to our readers with the approbation of Sir G. S. Mac- 
zie. 


I. Sir G. S. MACKENZIE, Bart. to DUGALD STEWART, Esq. 


Dear Sir, Edinburgh, 5th September 1821. 
Your high philosophical reputation invests with authority 
every sentence that proceeds from your pen; and, on this ac- 
count, I trust you will excuse my present intrusion. In a note 
to your Dissertation in the Supplement to the Encyclopædia 
Britannica, you say, Is there no Arbuthnot now to chastise 
the follies of our Craniologists?” As I am, probably, the only 
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I think this is all I was empowered to write; but I must beg 
leave to add best compliments and best wishes, in which Mr 
Stewart most cordially joins, to you and to Lady Mackenzie, 
who, I hope, is now much better, and likely soon to get entire- 
ly.free of the cruel rheumatism, which we grieved to hear she 
had suffered so much from. Believe me, dear Sir George, 
yours most sincerely, Heten D'Arcy Srxwanr. 
KIxXEII. House, 12 September 1821. 


3. Sir G. S. MACKENZIE, Bart. to DUGALD STEWART, Esq. 
Dear Sir, Edinburgh, 15th September 1821. 


Ir is with much regret that I have learned from Mrs 
Stewart, that you are unable to write, and that rheumatism, 
which has been so general a complaint during the season, has 
reached the retirement of Kinneil. 

I trust that you will once more excuse my intruding upon 
you, with the subject of your exclamation against the craniolo- 

ists. It was a matter of course, that I could not imagine it to 
Fave been addressed to me in particular; but it must be supposed 
by the 1 to be addressed to me among others; and Į hape 
you will forgive me for thinking, that, even on this account, 
when you employ the words follies” and “ chastisement,” an 
obligation rests upon you to explain what it is that has called 
forth such expressions of severity from you. But I desire above 
every thing, that my motive for addressing you should not be 
considered a personal one. It is a matter of small moment to 
the public, whether or not I have embraced views which appear 
to you to be follies, deserving of chastisement ; and if this were 
the only point at issue betwixt us, you might rest assured that 
you should not have been troubled with any farther communi- 
cation from me. I do not ask, since you have declared that 
your exclamation was not directed against me, against whom it 
was directed ; because higher interests are-concerned than mere 
personal considerations; and these interests embolden me to 
trouble you with a few additional remarks. 

You, who have so ably and eloquently recorded the progress 
of philosophical opinions, know well how unfortunate the rece 
tion of the greatest and most valuable discoveries has generally 
been, and with how small a portion of justice, not to speak of 

nerosity, their ingenious authors have been treated while they 

ved. In your various writings, you have pronounced the . 
verest censures on this most ae | and prejudicial of all the 
displays of human ignorance and malignity; and I feel con- 
vinced, that you would be the last person in the world, know- 
ingly to follow such a line of conduct yourself, or to countenanee 
it, by approval, in others; and yet, if Dr Gall’s system shall be ac- 
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knowledged to he true, you will be found, in the sentence ig 
question, to have raised a standard, under which the envious and 
the ignorant may range themselves, for the mere purpose of add- 
ing to the already accumulated, and I will say unmerited, in- 
juries which have been inflicted on that individual, and on his 
coadjutor Dr Spurzheim. I confess, that on reading the sen- 
tence of which I complain, its terms made me hesitate to syp- 
pose, that, on the principles of your own philosophy, you had 
made yourself certain, before writing it, that the doctrines you 
attack were truly destitute of foundation. It appears to me 
now, from your own information, that you have scatcely bestowed 
upon the subject, all the attention it required. I ami informed, 
that “it is now more than fifteen years since Dr Gall's system 
was explained to you, by same of its mast devoted disciples both 
at home and abroad.” Am I to understand by this, that you 
have not read the publications of Dr Gall, Dr Spurzheim, Mr 
Combe, Mr Forster, or my own ; and that all you know of the 
science is from oral communications? And am I to believe that 
you have not made yourself acquainted in any degree, with the 
i aa Phrenology, during the long period of fifteen years ? 
Such I understand to he the import of your communieation ; 
but if it be not so, I trust I am doing you all the justice in my 
wer, in giving you another opportunity for explanation. If, 
owever, my understanding of your meaning be correct, I beg 
of you to consider, whether this was such a mode of studying 
the principles of a new system of the philosophy of man, as to 
authorise you.to condemn it in the terms you have emplayed ? 
You would not, I am sure, have justified a follower of Descartes, 
for expressing his contempt of the doctrines af Locke, upon such 
an acquaintance with them as this. 

Not only in your Elements of the Phiiosophy of the Hu- 
man Mind, but in your Dissertation, you mention the pro- 
priety of inquiries into the Jaws of union between the mind 
and the body, and the mutual influence they have upon one 
another ;” and in the latter publication, you quote, with appro- 
bation, the observation of Dr John Gregory, that ‘ this is one 
of the most important inquiries that ever engrossed the atten- 
tion of mankind, and almost equally necessary in the sciences of 
morals and of medicine.” This being the end pursued by 

renologists, and its importance having been fully admitted 

you, the next inquiry ought to be, Whether the means em- 
ployed by phrenologists are philosophical, and calculated to at- 
tain the object in view ? Allow me then to ask, do you contro- 
vert the principles which I stated in my former letter? Or, in 
the course of your extensive metaphysical reading, have you 
mat. with any views which promised better than those of Phreno- 
logy, to. lead to valuable results 7 If yqu 9 these principles, 

; U 
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I think this is all I was empowered to write; but I must beg 
leave to add best compliments and best wishes, in which Mr 
Stewart most cordially joins, to you and to Lady Mackenzie, 
who, I hope, is now much better, and likely soon to get entire- 
ly.free of the cruel rheumatism, which we grieved to hear she 
had suffered so much from. Believe me, dear Sir George, 
yours most sincerely, HELEN D'Arcy Srewarr. 
Kinne1t House, 12th September 1821. 


3. Sir G. S. MACKENZIE, Bart. to DUGALD STEWART, Esq 
Dear Sir, Edinburgh, 15th September 1821. 


Ir is with much regret that I have learned from Mrs 
Stewart, that you are unable to write, and that rheumatism, 
which has been so general a complaint during the season, bas 
reached the retirement of Kinneil. 

I trust that you will once more excuse my intruding upon 
you, with the subject of your exclamation against the craniolo- 

ists. It was a matter df coarse, that I could not imagine it to 
Pave been addressed to me in particular; but it must be supposed 
by the 7 to be addressed to me among others; and f hape 
you will forgive me for thinking, that, even on this account, 
when you employ the words follies” and “ chastisement,” an 
obligation rests upon you to explain what it is that has called 
forth such expressions of severity from you. Bút I desire above 
every thing, that my motive for addressing you should not be 
considered a personal one. It is a matter of small moment to 
the public, whether or not I have embraced views which appear 
to you to be follies, deserving of chastisement; and if this were 
the only point at issue betwixt us, you might rest assured that 
you should not have been troubled with any farther communi- 
cation from me. I do not ask, since you have declared that 
your exclamation was not directed against me, against whom it 
was directed; because higher interests are concernetl than mere 
personal considerations; and these interests embolden me to 
trouble you with a few additional remarks. 

You, who have so ably and eloquently recorded the progress 
of philosophical opinions, know well how unfortunate the rece 
tion of the greatest and most valuable discoveries has generally 
been, and with how small a portion of justice, not to speak of 
pencrosity, their ingenious authors have been treated while they 

ved. In your various writings, you have pronounced the se- 
verest censures on this most cruel and prejudicial of all the 
displays of human ignorance and malignity; and I feel con- 
vinced, that you would be the last person in the world, know- 
ingly to follow such a line of conduct yourself, or to countenance 
it, by approval, in others; and yet, if Dr Gall’s system shall beac- 
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knowledged to be true, you will be found, in the sentence in 
uestion, to have raised a standard, under which the envious and 
the ignorant may range themselves, for the mere purpose of add- 
ing to the already accumulated, and I will say unmerited, in- 
juries which have been inflicted on that individual, and on his 
coadjutor Dr Spurzheim. I confess, that on reading the sen- 
tence of which I complain, its terms made me hesitate to sup- 
pose, that, on the principles of your own philosophy, you had 
made yourself certain, before writing it, that the doctrines you 
attack were truly destitute of foundation. It appears to me 
now, from your own information, that you have scarcely bestowed. 
upon the subject, all the attention it required. 1 am informed, 
that it is now more than fifteen years since Dr Gall’s system 
was explained to you, by same of its mast devoted disciples both 
at home and abroad.” Am I to understand by this, that you 
have not read the publications of Dr Gall, Dr Spurzheim, Mr 
Combe, Mr Forster, or my own ; and that all you know of the 
science is from oral communications? And am I to believe that 
you have not made yourself acquainted in any degree, with the 
p of Phrenology, during the long period of fifteen years ? 
Such I understand to be the import of your communieation ; 
but if it be not so, I trust I am doing you all the justice in my 
wer, in giving you another opportunity for explanation. If, 
owever, my understanding of your meaning be correct, I beg 
of you to consider, whether this was such a mode of studying 
the principles of a new system of the philosophy of man, as to 
authorise you to condemn it in the terms you have emplayed ? 
You would not, I am sure, have justified a follower of Descartes, 
for expressing his contempt of the doctrines of Locke, upon such 
an acquaintance with them as this. 

Not only in your Elements of the Philosophy of the Hu- 
man ‘Mind, but in your Dissentation, you mention the pro- 
priety of inquiries into the “Jaws of union between the mind 
and the body, and the mutual influence they have upon one 
another ;” and in the latter publication, you quote, with appro- 
bation, the observation of Dr John Gregory, that * this is one 
of the most important inquiries that ever engrossed the atten- 
tion of mankind, and almost equally necessary in the sciences of 
morals and of medicine.” This being the end pursued by 
B and its importance having been fully admitted 

you, the next inquiry ought to be, Whether the means em- 
ployed by phrenologists are philosophical, and calculated to at- 
tain the object in view? Allow me then to ask, do you contro- 
vert the principles which I stated in my former letter? -Or, in 
the course of your extensive metaphysical reading, have you 
mat. with any views which promised better than those of Phreno- 
logy, to, lead to valuable results? If you panit these principles, 

: u 
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orgive me for asking, Have you acted upon them, and found 
in nature facts contradictory of the assertions of Dr Gall? This 
system, you say, had been explained to you by its admirers fif- 
teen years ago, and you are aware that the number of its ad- 
herents have greatly increased during that period. Seeing, 
then, that the whole question resolves into a matter of fact, does 
not the statement of the principles formerly given, joined to the 
continued and multiplying testimony of the disciples to the truth 
of the facts on which they are founded, create such a prima facie 
presumption in favour of. the doctrines, as to render a fair ex- 
Position of objections incumbent on every philosopher who speaks 
of the “ follies” of these doctrines, and who calls for chastisement 
upon those who adhere to them? I deeply regret, that your 
mode of treating them, invites, on the contrary, every pert and 
shallow scribbler to vent his spleen and his wit against t un- 
der the shelter of the name of Mr Dugald Stewart! And I fear, 
(but not on the account of Phrenology,) that time will soon 
shew, that many, who might have hesitated to enter the lists of 
argument with the phrenologists, will think themselves safe under 
the shelter of your example, to substitute abuse for argument. 

In concluding, permit me to observe, that if by any accident 
you wrote on a superficial acquaintance with the subject (which 
every circumstance induces me to think that you did), it will be 
but bare justice on your part to say so, in order that the proper 
degree of weight, and no more, may be attached to your sentence 
of condemnation. If, on the other hand, you deliberated fully 
before rp 5 chile sentence, a due to the in- 
terests of truth and of philosophy, appears equally to require an 
exposition of the objections whieh scoured in the bane, of your 
reflections, and which led to your resolution to use the harsh 
terms you have employed. 

If, contrary to my most earnest request, you decline both to. 
state the ground of your censure, and to modify it, you will ex- 
cuse the supporters of Phrenology for endeavouring to do them- 
selves justice through the medium of the press; and, although 
the example you have set to them (it is a high one) might justify 
them in employing harsh epithets instead of argument and fact, 
I trust that, in speaking of your doctrines, they will conduct 
their discussion with that respect which is justly due to your 
name, as well as to your age.—I am, dear Sir, sincerely yours, 

G. S. MACKENZIE. 


Dudaln Srxwanr, Esq. 
4. Mrs STEWART to Sir G. S. MACKENZIE, Bart. 
Dear S GROROR, 


Mr Stewart employs me to say, that he is extremely sorry 
you should have taken the trouble to write again, on a subject 
where correspondence can be of no use. His opinions, whatever 
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they arc, he alone is responsible for, and if he has formed an er- 
roneous judgment with regard to craniology, so much the 
worse for himself. Mr Stewart always disliked letter-writing, 
and letters of controversy he never wrote. Indeed, if he had 
replied to half the literary expostulations he received, he could 
have done nothing else; but as he never troubled any one-with 
his letters, he felt himself at liberty to decline all discussion. In 
the present case, nothing was more remote from his intention 
than to give offence to any mortal, far less to you, whom he has 
always considered with the kindness of a friend. If he had 
discussed the subject, and misrepresented it, blame might well 
have attached to him, but in conveying merely his own impres- 
sions, he was not aware of committing any injury. Mr Stewart 
begs his best wishes. I am, &c. 


H. D. Srewarr. 
KIIXXII. Hovs, 20th September 1821. 


ARTICLE III. 
THE LONDON PRESS AND THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Wr have often complained of the misrepresentations of our 
facts and arguments to which the opponents of Phrenology re- 
sort; and we have now to call the attention of our readers to 
one of the.most glaring examples of this practice which has even 
yet occurred. 

In Numbers 28 and 29 of the Phrenological Journal, a trans- 
lation is given of a memoir, published in Majendie’s Journal de 
Physiologie, so long ago as April 1830, by M. Bouillaud, de- 

iling certain experiments performed 6% him on some of the 
inferior animals, with a view to ascertain the functions of the 
brain. The editor of the Literary Gazette, in his paper of 10th 
September, after passing a high eulogium upon himself, was 
pra not only to suppress the fact that the experiments were 

rench, and were brought forward by one, who, previously to 
their publication, had agreed with Magendie in styling Phreno- 
logy a pseudo science; but actually to ascribe them all to the 
phreno ogists themselves, and to stigmatize them as abominable 
cruelties,” cold-blooded barbarities,” and “ phrenological but- 
cheries,” performed by “ atrocious professors.” We addressed 
the following letter to the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY GAZETTE. — 
Sin, Edinburgh, 16th September 1831. 


Tare Literafy Gazette of 10th mber contains a no- 
-ice of the Phrenological Journal and Miscellany, No. 29, which 
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is scarcely in accordance with the high professions of regard for 
cc the scientific progress” and general improvement of the coun- 
try” on your part, with which it is pref: z at least it is in direct 
opposition to justice. It is now nearly ten years since you were 
eed to visit with gross abuse some works on Phrenology 
which are at present supported by public approbation in third 
editions; and on 18th September 1823, you sent forth a criti- 
cism, in which you spoke of the phrenologists as a tribe of 
crazy sciolists, denominating themselves craniologists,” you styled 
them “ visionary abortions,” this crew,” and applied to them 
many other terms equally consistent with philosophical decorum. 
That on 10th September 1831, you should find the Phrenolo- 
gical Journal subsisting and extending to its seventh volume, 
and 29th quarterly number, seems to have produced a bitter re- 
collection of your unsuccessful efforts to extinguish it; and in 
your zeal to do it all the injury in your power; you do not hesi- 
tate to commit a very gross misrepresentation. You speak of 
“ Bouillaud’s experiments,” performed by mutilating the brains 
of the lower animals, as made by phrenologists. We will 
not,” you say, argue the question, or animadvert upon the ab- 
surd lengths to which the apbstles of Phrenology, as a sciehce, 
carry their dogmata ; but we will at once go to the fourth paper, 
that which has provoked our indignation, and ask if the detail of 
such abominable cruelties, under the name of experiments, instead 
of procuring allies to the caiise of Phrenology, is not sufficient to 
revolt human nature against it and its atrocious professors? 
You add, “ so cold-blooded a narrative of barbarities perpetrated 
on a worthless plea, it has never been our painful duty to per- 
use.“ And you ask, What shall we say of these phrenological 
butcheries for the sake of gratifying a foolish curiosity respect- 
ing the functions of peculiar portions of the brain ?” 

Now, the paper from winch you extracted the passages com- 
inented on, was printed in the Phrenological Journal, expressly 
as a translation of part of Magendie’s Journal de Physiologie, 
published in Paris in April 1830, and it contains the following 
notice: We wish it to be distinctly understood, that in sub- 
mitting the foregoing translation of M. Bouillaud's pope to the 
public, we are not to be regarded as approving of all the obser- 
vations he has made, or as coinciding with all the conclusions he 
has drawn, We reserve our opinion both as to the manner in 
which the investigations were conducted, the accuracy of the rea- 
soning to which they have given rise, and to the authority to be 
attached to evidence obtained by means of destructive anatomy, 
until the publication of his farther researches shall put it in our 
power to place the subject in all its detail before our readers. 
In, the mean time, these experiments are interesting, in so far as 
they skew the direction which experimental physiology has taken 
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on the Continent; but they are much more deserving of atten- 
tion as recording the fact, that two hostile sects of physiologists, 
while entertaining opposite opinions, and pursuin methodi of 
inquiry widely different, have arrived at precisely the same con- 
clusions.” ra ee 

However strongly P a might consider it your duty to express 
your abhorrence of Bouillaud’s experiments, it was inconsistent 
with every principle of justice, in the face of this distinct an- 
nouncement, to charge them against phrenologists. 

You are pleased to call the phrenologists “ atrocious profes- 
sors,” because they have published “ the detail of such abomi- 
nable cruelties,” but with what shew of consistency did you co 
that detail into your own pages? You denounce it as a ole 

looded narration of atrocities,” and yet you inflict it on your 
own readers! | Rage seems to have obscured your judgment, 
and rendered you blind to consistency as well as to justice. 

Finally, Bouillaud is well known to be a popr of Magendie, 
who opposed Phrenology in his journal, and whose experiments 
were triumphantly circulated by yourself, as refutations of Dr 
Gall’s discovery. If Bouillaud has embraced different opi- 
nions in consequence of his own experiments, the phrenologists 
are no more chargeable with the “ atrocity” of his proceedings 
than with that of Magendie’s experiments, which Ted bim to 
conclusions hostile to their views. In the writings of Dr Gall, 
Dr Spurzheim, Mr Combe, and every other recognised phreno- 
logist, destructive anatomy is disavowed as a legitimate method 
of determining the functions of the brain, and has never been 
practised by them.—I am, &c. 8 

Tue EDITOR or THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


The article in the Literary Gazette produced the following 
epistle which appeared in the Times: 


“ TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
“ Sir, 


J appeal to you to exert the utmost influence which, as the 
editor of a widely circulating paper, you possess, to prevent the 
possible recurrence of the revolting atrocities which certain scien- 
tific monsters at Edinburgh have had the barbarity to perpe- 
trate, and the unparalleled impudence to publish an account of, 
in Vol. VII. No. 29, of the Phrenologicul Journal and Miscel. 
lany, and of which a notice in terms of due detestation occurs 
in the Literary Gazette, of the 10th September. It appears 
from this Journal— 

“ ist, That there breathes the man who, for the sake of as- 
certaining certain properties of the brain, can quietly sit down 
and foree thick gunlets and hot irons into the brains of a young 
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dog, purposely selected for his docility and intelligence; can 
complacently note the varied expression of his agonies,—throw 
him while writhing with his wounds into a river,—suffer him to 
burn himself severely by walking into the fire,—chastise him 
for uttering plaintive cries,—and at the end of 16 days of pro- 
tracted tortures eommence fresh experiments, which fortunately 
terminate his life ! 

„ 2dly, That there is organized the society which encourages 
such experiments.—which considers them as adapted to the 
taste of the Christian public of Great Britain, as tending to the 
improvement of the human race, and which has established a 
journal for the express purpose of promulgating them. 

“ Ought such proceedings to be promoted? Or is it the duty 
of every man to raise his voice and put an effectual check upon 
such atrocious cruelty ? Sir, I raise my voice, for God's sake, 
and for the honour of humanity, raise yours. A. C. H. 

If money be in any way useful in promoting this object, I 
will willingly subscribe L.5, and do my utmost in collecting 
farther subscriptions.” 


We addreased the following letter to the Editor of the Times, 
which he politely inserted : 


„THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


„ TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 
6 Six, 


„Vou have published a letter signed A. C. H., containing un- 
founded and injurious charges against the Phrenologists of 
Edinburgh, which I call on you to refute. ‘The letter states 
that certain scientific monsters at Edinburgh have had the 
barbarity to perpetrate, and the unparalleled impudence to pub- 
lish an account of, certain revolting atrocities, in Vol. VII. No. 
29. of the Phrenological Journal and Miscellany,’ of which a 
notice in terms of due detestation occurs in the Literary Gaxette 
of the 10th September.” 

“It is difficult to conceive what could tempt any man of 
common sense or honesty to publish such assertions as these. In 
Nos. 28 and 29 of the Phrenological Journal, a translation is 
given from Magendie's Journal de Physiologie for April 1880, 
of a memoir published by M. Bouillaud, a pupil and enthusiastic 
admirer of Magendie,“ detailing certain experiments performed 

him on some of the inferior animals, with a view to ascertain 
the functions of the brain. Not only is the paper presented as 
a translation, and the source of it mentioned, but it is expressly 
added by the Editor of the Phrenological Journal, in a note, 
that < we wish it to be distinctly understood, that, in submitting 
the foregoing translation of M. Bouillaud's paper to the public, 
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we are not to be regarded as a ing of all the observations 
he has made, or coinciding in af the conclusions he has drawn. 
We reserve our opinion both as to the manner in which the in. 
vestigations were conducted, and the accuracy of the reasonin 

to which they have given rise,’ till the whole shall be published: 

The experiments, therefore, were not performed by ‘ cer- 
tain scientific monsters at Edinburgh,’ but by Bouillaud in Paris : 
They were not performed by a phrenologist, for Bouillaud in 
1880 was the admiring pupil of Magendie, the arch enemy of 
Phrenology: Nay, farther, Dr Gall, Dr Spurzheim, and Mr 
Combe, and all other phrenologists with whose works I am ac- 
quainted, disavow destructive anatomy, as their mode of ascer- 
taining the functions of the brain, and do not practise it. The 
whole charge, therefore, is most unfounded. 

In publishing this letter, you will perform an act of justice 
to men whom ‘your correspondent has grossly misrepresented. 
I am, &c. 

„THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.” 


These incidents are not of any grave importance in them- 
selves, but they will possess an interest to the future historian 
of Phrenology, as examples of the spirit with which this science 
- continued to be treated by some of the public journals, at a 

of the discussion in which it might have been thought 
hopeless to retard its progress by such paltry acts as those now 
exposed. “The phrenologists will be happy to receive the L. 5 
and other subscriptions obtained by A. C. H., and will grant 
bond to his satisfaction, that no such experiments as he char, 
them with, shall be performed within the limits of their authority. 
They will expect him at the same time to bind himself, alon 
with sufficient sureties, that he shall not slander them as “ sci- 


entific monsters,” while they keep the peace towards the brute | 


creation, and that he shall not invent calumnies to their preju- 
dice where truth fails him, as in this instance he appears to have 
done. 


ARTICLE IV. 


A GUIDE TO HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY ; 


WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THE NATIONAL VARIETIES 
OF THE CRANIUM, & By Hexay Wititsm Dewnvnst, F. M. 
W. S., Surgeon, Lecturer on Human, Veterinary, and Comparative 
Anatomy, Phrenology, &c. &c. I.ondon, 1831. Pp. 302. 


Ma Dewuvssr is a lecturer on Phrenology, and intends this 
manual to serve both as a text-book for the use of his hearers, 
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and as “a work of stady and reference,” for the public in gene- 
ral. It is for the most part a compilation from the writings of 
Dr Spurzheim and Mr Combe, and a detailed account of its 
contents would here be out of place. We shall therefore con- 
tent ourselves with adverting to such portions of the work as 
appear to be most deserving of notice. 

In the preface, the author makes some well founded observa- 
tions on the ignorance which has so often been displayed by the 
opponents of Phrenology, and gives the following sound advice 
to those who are desirous of obtaining a knowledge of the science, 
and of satisfying their minds of its truth: “ Read all the works 
written in favour of Phrenology, as also those against it; then 
use careful and attentive observations; attend the lectures de- 
livered in illustration of this doctrine :—and when the student 
has made himself acquainted. with all the opinions pro and con, 
then let him carefully form his opinian, which, I venture to pre- 
dict, will be in favour of Phrenology ; at all events, this is the 
only method by which he can form it impartially.” 

He “ prophecies that it will not be long before professorships 
are endowed, and public professors appointed in every univer- 
sity and academic institution in Great Britain, as well as through- 
out the whole learned world.“ Our hopes rest more upon the 
next than on the present generation. 

The author gives an account of the various collections illus- 
trative of the science, which have been made by phrenologists : 
—-The principal phrenological museums are those formed, “ 1. 
By the late Dr Gall at Paris. 2 By Dr Vimont, a physician 
at Caen. This gentleman was originally an opponent of Phre- 
nology: having attended Dr Gall’ lectures at Paris, he left 
that city with strong prepossessions against his doctrine, and, 
on returning to Caen, prosecuted his researches with the express 
object of refuting them; but after the fullest investigation, his 
inquiries terminated in making him a thorough convert to the 
system, and in the formation of a splendid museum, containing 
more than 2000 skulls of the mammalia and birds, casts of brains, 
modelled in wax, and nearly 300 original drawings made by 
himself. 3. By Dr Spurzheim. 4. and 5. By the Phrenologi- 
cal Societies of London and Edinburgh. 6. By Messrs R. and 
J. Childs, of Bungay, who possess about 300 casts, mostly from 
living persons. 7. By Dr Wright, of New Bethlehem Hospi- 
tal, mostly from lunatics, and very interesting. 8. By Mr 
Crook of Lisson Grove. 9. My own, containing nearly 100 
casts and skulls of men and animals. 10. By Mr Deville of the 
Strand, London; and, 11. By Messrs L. ONeill, Canongate, 
Edinburgh: the two last are commercial, and very extensive.” 


Several additional collections have been formed since the publi- 
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cation of Mr Dewhurst’s work. In particular, we learn that 
one of national skulls has been made at Chatham. 

He quotes from Mr Crook, an English phrenologist, the fol- 
lowing just observations on the utility of phrenological museums: 

„The increase of such collections,” says Mr Crook, “ is 
greatly to be desired. In the hands of a scientific phrenologist, 
every new specimen affords a mean of confirming truth, or of 
rectifying any mistake occasioned by a too limited acquaintance 
with the vast range of objects embraced by the science. As 
this range extends from the lowest animal to the highest tribe 
of the vast family of man, those persons visiting remote coun- 
tries, or who observe the peculiarities of any of the races of the 
animal world, would confer a valuable boon by recording their 
observations, and transmitting them, with illustrative specimens, 
to competent parties. National crania, especially of uncivilized 
or unknown races, are peculiarly desirable; as also skulls of 
foreign animals, accompanied with a brief sketch of their habits, 
and distinguished, if possible, as to sex; as also skulls of sin- 
gular formation, or extinct tribes; or casts in plaster of any of 
the above, or from individuals remarkable for any mental excel 
lence or defect. Commanders on foreign stations and surgeons 
possess great facilities of thus aiding the advance of a science in- 
timately connected with every thing relating to man in his per- 
sonal or social character.” 

The following particulars regarding the discovery of Alimen- 
tiveness are also copred from Mr Crook: 

Three persons, says Mr Crook, “with whom I had be- 
came acquarnted in the year 1819, first led me to suspect that a 

rtion of the brain, situated near the front of the ear (next to 

tructiveness), was connected with the pleasures of the festive 

board. From that time to the end of 1822, above 1000 obser- 
vations were made; as they tended to confirm this view, seve- 
ral phrenological friends were informed as the result. From 
1823, I no longer doubted that the anterior portion of the mid. 
dle lobe was a distinct organ, and that its primary use was the dis. 
crimination and enjoyment of meats and drink. It was diffi- 
cult, however, to hit the fundamental power. The situation of 
the organ, under the zygomatic process, and the temporal muscle, 
frequently precluded the possibility of accurate observation. 
But, notwithstanding, well marked cases, both of a positive and 
a negative kind, were investigated. These conclusions were 
embodied, and read to the Phrenological Society of London, 
on the 8th of April 1825. Two months before, though it was 
not known in London, a letter had been received in pears 
from Dr Hoppe of Copenhagen, giving the same portions of the 
brain to the sadba of 15 e thirst: "tthe coincidence 
was felt to be remarkable, to myself particularly so, as I 
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had, in 1821, conceived a similar idea, but discarded it upon 
considering the dependence of these feelings upon the stomach 
and tongue.” : 

A note is appended to the work containing an interesting il- 
lustration of the faculty of Locality. 

„Mr Robert Sweet of Chelsea, the well known botanical au- 
thor, who keeps a great many of the migrating birds, has writ- 
ten a small essay, entitled British Warblers, on the genus 
Sylvia. He gives the following account :— These birds, when 
in confinement, are very restless at the seasons of their usual 
emigration from one country to another ; in autumn, about twice 
during the winter, and again when they are returning iu the 
spring. From their agitation at various times in winter, it ma 
be concluded that they visit more than one country after their 
departure from this. It is very curious to see them when in 
_ this state: their restlessness seems to come at once, and gene- 
rally in the evening. When they are sitting, seemingly quite 
composed, they start up suddenly and flutter their wings ; some- 
times flying direct to the top of the cage or aviary: at: other 
times running backwards and forwards on their perches, conti- 
nually flapping their xinga, and looking upwards all the time : 
nor will they notice any thing that is going forward as long as 
they continue in that state, which lasts for an hour or two at 
each time. By their always wishing to fly upwards, it may be 
supposed, that when they first direct their ight, they mount 
upwards to a great height, so that they can direct their course 
the better, by seeing the way clear all round them. Their api- 
tation generally lasts about a fortnight, sometimes more and 
sometimes less: in the spring it seems strongest on them. At 
that season they will sometimes flutter about the whole of the 
night, and sleep a great part of the day?” 

It is our unpleasant duty to add, that Mr Dewhurst’s “ Guide 
to Human and Comparative Phrenology” is hy no means a sure 
and faithful . Guide.” It contains numerous errors in the state- 
ment of facts; and many of the sentences are either exceedingly 
obscure or utterly unintelligible. Its pages ate ‘fearfuily dis- 
figured by typographical errors, which are here more numerous 
and glaring than in any volume which we have ever had the 
fortune to read. Many examples, such as the following, could 
easily be quoted; but one must suffice:— Speaking of Secre- 
tiveness, he says,—‘* When in union with the superior senti- 
ments and large Conscientiousness, it excites those secret sti- 
muli of those feelings, which we find among friends reciprocally 
manifested, even should the ravages of time make their appear- - 
ance, before outwardly declared.” This organ is very fre- 

uently found in the higher orders of animals. It constitutes 
their slyness, we shall find it to constitute the cause of this sly- 
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ness; and, more particularly, if we consider the behaviour 
man and animals, when they exercise functions of this kind; 

and this appears to be the especial faculty to cause the wish of 
clandestine conduct, either in words, thoughts, things or pro- 

jects.” (Pp. 158, 159.) . 

In conclusion, we cannot refrain from expressing our regret 
that Mr Dewhurst should have sent forth to the world this 
crude and incorrect elementary work, which certainly is little cal- 
culated to reflect credit either on its author or on the doctrine 
which it professes to expound. 


ARTICLE V. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF LOCALITY ILLUSTRATED BY A LUDI- 
CROUS OCCURRENCE, WHICH FOR A TIME OBSTRUCTED 
OR SUSPENDED ITS USE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Sin, 


Wane the unreflecting have rejected some of the phrenologi- 
cal faculties as mere extravagancies, such as Destructiveness, 
Secretiveness, and Wonder, they have pronounced others utterly 
unintelligible, as Order, Time, and Weight, and yet others super- 
fluous, as Constructiveness and Locality. < What can We 
mean ?” asked, for example, the Edinburgh Review; the writer 
never having reflected that none of the five senses he owns 
would give him the sensation of gravitation or mechanical resist- 
ance, or enable him to keep his ce, or recover it when en- 
dangered. pgs on the other hand, (which Sir George 
Mackenzie has justly defined the perception of relative position), 
has been scouted as a mere superfluity; being merged, it is said, , 
in the simple perception of objects; each man sep his own 
house, sack bird its own nest, and each mouse its own hole, the 
moment the house, nest, or hole, is perceived. Yes! the 
hrenologist answers, when they are perceived; then Locality 
Daa superfluous, and gives up the duty to Individuality, 
but not till then. There is a thing called the way to the house, 
or nest, or hole, when the man, or bird, or mouse, chances to be 
at a distance, and out of sight of the object. Then the relative 
position of objects is the only perception that will serve them. 
This will even carry them to places where they have never been 
before, and where recognition of the object can have no place. 
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Let any one try how his perception of St Petersburgh or St 
Helena will find him te way to these places. Does he not in- 
stantly appeal to a faculty as distinct from that which shall per- 
ceive these places N when he arrives at them, as hear- 
ing is from sight? 

If it were possible by art to suspend, in the case of our re- 
cusant, the function of any of the denied percipients, just as we 
can bandage the eyes and stop the ears, and give him a trial of 
the absence of the particular power, allowing him perfect free- 
dom to try how far he can supply the want by applying other 
powers, we should possess a very powerful means of . 
convincing him. This suspension or deprivation of power is 
often realized by natural conformation, by acridental derange- 
ment, or even temporary disease of organ, in all the faculties ; 
but this defect, if it exist in others and not in himself, produces 
no effect on the antiphrevologist, as the defect is just as stoutly 
denied, in other words, as little understood, as the function. 
An accidental occurrence lately induced me to think that the 
power of Locality may be artificially suspended, and the want of 
its aid as a faculty impressed upon the merriest satirist of its 
existence. Residing, e and autumn, in the coun- 
try, I was one night the last of the family in going to bed; and 
having, when the whole house but myself had been long asleep, 
put out the candles in the drawing-room, where I had remained 
reading, I took in my hand a lamp to. find my way to bed. In 
‘the entrance hall, across one end of which ran a row of pillars, 
and through them was a door that led to the stair-case, my lamp 
was accidentally extinguished, and I was suddenly left in outer 
darkness. Trusting to the knowledge I had of the relative po- 
sition of the objects in the hall, such as-the pillars, doors, win- 
dows, &c., I went in the direction, as I thought, of the door, 
feeling in my way for the expected pillars. Before making this 
attempt, I must unawares have turned round, and in the direc- 
tion in which I went I could find no pillars, antl, of course, no 
door. I turned about and resolved to grope for the pillars, and 
‘found my perplexity increased by every object I touched. 
There were two marble slabs in the hall exactly opposite to each 
other. I felt.one of them, but being the reverse one of that 
which I concluded it to be, it was in vain that I took a fresh 
departure from it, for I did not find the pillars and the door in 
‘the relation to it which I expected. I came to pillars, but it 
was at the wrong end of the range, and I could find no door in 
the expected relation to them. Matters were now worse than 
ever, for I had no means of finding any thing in the hall except 
‘by actual contact; and when I did get hold of any object, my 
Locality was completely useless to me in enabling me again to 
perceive the relative position of such object, and of my own per- 
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son, to the other objects in the hall. The darkness put me in 
mind of the younger Pliny’s description of that which prevailed 
at the first breaking out of Vesuvius, when his uncle was killed 
and Herculaneum overwhelmed ; it was like the darkness, he says, 
not of a dark night out of doors, but in a shut up chamber 
within. I had a great repugnance to take the course of rousing 
the family, to witness the mortifying confession that I had lost 
myself, as well as my way, in the hall. I had no prospect but 
that of remaining where I was, and the evil not being very great, 
but the situation exquisitely ludicrous, I sat down on a chair 
and laughed at the absurdity of my predicament. I found the 
power of regaming a knowledge of where I was utterly gone 
without establishing afresh known points, and I resolved to feel 
round the walls till I should succeed. I remembered that one 
of the marble slabs had a barometer hung immediately over it ; 
J therefore groped till I found the barometer, and placing my 
back to the slab, made a heroic effort to re-establish my Locality in 
all its vigour, for in me it happens to be a very powerful faculty. 
The perplexing trials which the faculty had already undergone, 
made my new position useless to me for a good many minutes, 
and they were painful and embarrassing. I could not recollect 
without much thinking in what direction 1 was to go on quit- ` 
ting that friendly point, and J felt a great disinclination to quit 
it. In due time I did recover the lost power, and ventured in 
the direction, which was diagonal, of the door; I'agaih missed 
it, and had some additional groping, which had nearly brought 
back my former confusion, when a chink of light from: the stair- 
case window was suddenly visible to me through a small open- 
ing of the door. This i joyfully opened, saw the stair-case 
window, and in an mstant my power of locality was restored as 
if by a charm. 

The practical use I made.of ‘this amusing adventure, which 
cost me about twenty minutes or half an hour's hard labour, 
was first to add it to the other proofs already known to me, 
‘that Locality is a specific primitive power of mind. I had just 
experienced ‘to my cost, that no other power which: remained to 
me m vigour could supply it. I was perfectly aware of the 
Form of every thing in the hall, but ¢hat did nothing for me. 
Jknew the Size of the hall itself and of every thing in it, but 
that aided me not; I remembered the Weight, Colour, Ar- 
5 Number, and Sound when struck, of every object 
in the hall, but none of these separately, nor the whole together, 
supplied to me the want of an actual perception of the relative 
position of the objects, without which all their other qualities 
and relations were useless to me. The second practical use I 
made of the adventure was to observe, that nothing could more 
tend to confirm Sir George Mackenzie's idea that the faculty 
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gives the perception of relative position, than the ceaseless efforts 
J made to recover what I had for the moment lost, that very 
perception. And, thirdly, it occurred to me, that in the term 
relative position, must be included the relation of the relative 
position of objects to our own person. This was made clear to 
me by reflecting, that, at any one moment of my embarrassment, 
I could have remembered the relative position of marble slabs, 
pillars, doors, &c. to each other; indeed, all my efforts to get 
right presume that knowledge; what I wanted was a perception 
of my own position in relation to the relative position of the 
other objects. I submit that this, as an element of the percep- 
tion, is too clear to require farther consideration. 

If the antiphrenologist should say that I merely wanted light 
and the use of my eyes to recover my Locality, and that, there- 
fore, Locality, as I call it, is just the sense of sight; I would 
answer, by readily admitting, that seeing the objects is the best 
way to recover the perceptron of their relative position to each 
other and myself. In other words, that the locality as well as 
the number of objects can be seen, but Number and Locality 
are distinct perceptions nevertheless. Other perceptions come 
through the organ of Sight. But if the faculty of Locality can 
be exerted, as there can be no doubt it can, by touching the 
different objects, as is exemplified by the blind; if, moreover, 
the light sad sight failed, but left the locality entire, but for the 
accidental turn, it is undeniable that there is a faculty quite dis- 
tinct from sight and touch, and all other faculties, however 
aided by these, which gives the perception of place, and not 
only shews to man and animals their way home, but guides the 
ship through the ocean, by perceiving the relation of the sun 
and stars at certain times to the north pole, to which the needle 
points, and renders the trackless deep a high way through the 
world. What are the thirty-two points of the mariner’s compass 
but fixed points in aid of ity? I should like to see any 
one, who denies the perception of these relations to be a faculty, 
blindfolded in his own most familiar chamber, and, according to 
the established practice in blind-man’s-buff, which is much more 
philosophical than his theory, turned three times round, and 
told to make his way to the fire-place or the door, without first 
advancing to the wall and groping his way round it. Yours, 
&e. 8. 
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ARTICLE VI. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY, be- 
ing Part of a Course delivered in Easter Term, 1831. By Ricuarp 
Wauartrty, D. D., Principal of St Alban’s Hall, Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Oxford. London, 1831. 


Sox this work was published, the author has been nominated 
0 the Archbishopric of Dublin, and he appears deserving of the 
onour. 

A few years ago, a Professorship of Political Economy was 
founded in Oxford by Mr Drummond, with a novel constitu- 
tion. The professor holds his office only for five years, and it 
is a condition that one lecture, at least, shall be published every 
year. Dr Whately is the second individual who has been 
elected to the chair, and the nt lectures, eight in number, 
have been published, in compliance with the statute. They are 
introductory in their character, being, intended chiefly to dispel 
popular prejudices against political economy, and to unfold its 
objects. They contain several admirable observations, calcu- 
lated to remove prejudices against the pursuit of new truths, 
which are directly applicable to, our science, apd on this ac- 
count we present them to our readers. i 

The first obstacle that every great digcovery connected with 
human conduct has met with, is the allegation that it is hostile 
to religion. In England this charge has been urged against 
Political Economy ; and its doctrines have been represented as 
inconsistent with Christianity. 

Dr Whately, in his preface, says, „It has been my first ob- 
ject to combat the prevailing prejudices against the study, and 
especially those which represent it as unfavourable to religion.” 
The University of Oxford, he observes, b accepting the en- 
dowment of the Chair, has borne her public testimony against 
that prejudice; and subsequently, in appointing to the profes- 
sorship one of her members, who is not only professionally de- 
voted to the ministry of the Gospel, but whom she has judged 
worthy, (in the office of Bampton Lecturer, and three times in 
that of Select Preacher,) to offer religious instruction to an aca- 
demical audience, she has implied the full conviction of a body 
which is above all suspicion of indifference to Christianity, that 
there is at least no discordancy between that and the pursuits 
of the political economist.” A considerable portion of the lec- 
tures is devoted to the removal of this prejudice, and the author 
displays at once intrepidity and philosophical acumen in the mode 
in which he manages the argument. 

In proportion,” says he, “ as any branch of study leads to 
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important and useful results, in proportion as it gains ground 
in public estimation—in proportion as it tends to overthrow 
prevailing errors—in the same degree it may be expected to 
call ferth angry declamation from those who are trying to de- 
spise what they will not learn, and wedded to prejudices which 
they cannot defend. Galileo probably would have escaped per- 
secution, if his discoveries could have been disproved, and his 
reasonings refuted.” ‘ ‘That political economy should have 
been complained of as hostile to religion, will probably be re- 
rded a century hence (should the fact be then on record) with 
the same wonder, almost approaching to incredulity, with which 
we, of the present day, hear of men sincerely opposing, on reli- 
gious grounds, the Copernican system. But ull the advocates 
of Christianity shall have become universally much better ac- 
quainted with the true character of theit religion, than, univer- 
sally, they have ever yet been, we must always expect that every 
branch of study, every scientific theory that is brought into no- 
tice, will be assailed on religious grounds, by those who either 
have not studied the subject, or who are mcompetent judges of 
it; or again, who are addressing themeelves to such persons as 
are so circumstanced, and wish to excite and to take advantage 
of the passions of the ignorant. Flectere si nequeo superos, 
Acheronta movebo. Some there are who sincerely believe that 
the Scriptures contain revelations of truths the most distinct 
from rehgion. Such persons procured, accordingly, 4 formal 
condemnation (very lately rescinded) of the theory of the earth’s 
motion, as at variance with Scripture. In Protestant countries, 
and now, it seems, even in Popish, this point has been conced- 
ed; but that the erroneous principle—that of appealing to re- 
velation on questions of physical science—has not yet heen en- 
tirely sleared away, is evident from the objections which most 
of you probably may have heard to the researches of geology. 
The objections against astronomy have been abandoned, rather, 
perhaps, from its having been made to appear, that the Serip- 
ture accounts of the phenomena of the heavens may be recon- 
ciled with the conclusions of science, than from its being under- 
stood that Scripture is not the test by which the conclusions of 
science are to be tried.“ It is not a sign of faith—on the 
contrary, it indicates rather a want of faith, or else a culpable 
indolence—to decline meeting any theorist on his own ground, 
and to cut short the controversy by an appeal to the authority 
of Scripture. For, if we really are convinced of the truth of 
sei A and consequently of the falsity of any theory, (of the 
éarth, for instance,) which is really at vatiance with it, we must 
needs believe that that theory is also at variance with observable 
phenomena; and we ought not therefore to shrink from trying 
the question by an a to t! N has nos revealed to 
us a system of morality, such = been needed for a 
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wrong. On the contrary, the inculcation of virtue, and repro- 
bation of vice in ae ai are in aay a tone as seem to pre- 
su a natural power, or a capacity for acquiring the power 
to dinei them. And ifa l ee all 
claims of natural conscience, should practise without scruple 
every thing he did not find expressly forbidden in Scripture, 
and think himself not bound to do any thing that is not there 
expressly enjoined, exclaiming at every turn . 
Is it so written in the Bond?“ 
he would be leading a life very unlike what a Christian’s should 
be. Since, then, we are bound to use our own natural facul- 
ties in the search after all truth that is within the reach of those 
faculties, most especially ought we to try, by their own proper 
evidence, questions which form no part of revelation properly so 
called, bar which 85 incidentally alluded to in the Sacred Writ- 
ings. If we a to the Scriptures on any such points, it 
should be . to an N not in clarence to their 
sacred character; in short, not as Soripture.”—Pp. 29 to 86. 
These observations are highly philosophical, and worthy of 
attention; the more so that their author is a divine, and now a 
high dignitary in the church of Ireland. The cry of Material- 
ism was fiercely raised, and long maintained against Phrenolo- 
gr; but it has at length been silenced by a demonstration of its 
absurdity. The charge now made is, that Phrenology leads to 
Infidelity, and that its principles and doctrines are irreconcile- , 
able with Scripture. It is instructive to trace the different views 
in which the science has been regarded by religious persons at 
different times, bearing in mind that the eee truths of 
the doctrine have never varied. A few years ago Phrenology 
was favourably received by a certain religious class, because it 
was believed to be the philosophy of their peculiar views. The 
corruption of human nature is a fundamental point of doctrine 
with them, and the large organs of Amativeness, Combative- 
ness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, &c. which 
the human head displayed, were hailed as so many philosophical 
evidences, coinciding with the testimony of Scripture, in support 
of this position. For a season, Phrenology was patronised by 
this party, and recommended to the approbation of its adhe- 
rents. But when phrenologists p ed to shew that the 
function of every organ is good in itself, and that evil arises 
only from abuses; that the tendency to commit abuses is, cate- 
ris paribus, in proportion to the excess in size of the organs of 
the lower propensities over those of the moral and intellectual 
faculties ; that the nan popo of the organs are, to an 
important extent, influen by the condition of the parents; 
in short, when the doctrine was started that — dispositions 
x 
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are fundamentally influenced by physiological causes, Phreno- 
logy began to be suspected and disliked by those who had, un- 
der the first view of it, regarded it with favour. 

We ask any person alive to the unbending nature and un- 
speakable importance of truth, what line of conduct was incum- 
bent on the advocates of this science? Ought they to have 
trimmed their interpretations of nature into harmony with the 
prevailing interpretations of Scripture of each sect for each day; 
or ought they to have proceeded boldly, but cautiously, to ob- 
serve the facts presented to their understandings, and to re- 
cord these, in firm reliance on the ultimate harmony of scriptural 
truth with natural truth, when both shall have been fully ex- 

iscated and fairly compared? The latter course has been fol- 
owed; and it falls precisely within the scope of Dr Whately’s 
prisapks, here so ably unfolded. If the doctrines of Phreno- 

ogy to which we have alluded be untrue, then the proper an- 
swer to them is a demonstration of their falsity. If they be 
true, they are mere enunciations of the institutions of the Crea- 
tor, and it argues superstitious, and not religious, feelings to 
fear evil consequences from the knowledge of what Divine Wis- 
dom has appointed. The argument that the results of the 
doctrine are obviously at variance with Scripture, and, there- 
Jore, That the doctrines cannot be true, is not admissible ; 
“ for,” in the words of Dr Whately, if we really are con- 
vinced of the truth of Scripture, and consequently of the falsity 
of any theory, (of the earth for instance), which is really at va- 
riance with it, we must needs believe that that theory is also at 
variance with observable phenomena; and we ought not there- 
fore to shrink from trying the question by an appeal to these.” 

Galileo was told from Bigh authority in the church, that his 
doctrine of the revolution of the globe was obviously at vari- 
ance with Scripture, and therefore that it could not be true ; 
but as his opinions were founded on physical facts, which could 
neither be concealed nor denied, they necessarily prevailed. If 
there had been a real opposition between Scripture and nature, 
the only result would have been a demonstration, that Scrip. 
ture in this particular instance was erroneously interpreted, 
because the evidence of physical nature is imperishable and 
insuperable, and cannot give way to any autkority whatever. 
The same consequence 1 happen in regard to Phre- 
nology. If it were possible that any facts in physiology did ac- 
tually and directly contradict any interpretation of Scripture, 
it is not difficult to perceive which must yield. The human 
understanding cannot resist evidence founded on nature, and 
even if it did resist, Nature would not bend, but continue to 
operate in her own way in spite of the resistance, and a new 
and more correct interpretation of Scripture would ultimately 
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become inevitable. This opposition we sincerely believe to be 
in itself impossible, when the facts in nature are correctly ob- 
served, and divine truth is correctly interpreted ; but we put 
the case thus strongly to call the serious attention of religious 
ns to the mischievous consequences to religion, of rashly 
lenouncing any doctrine professing to be founded on na- 
tural facts, as adverse to revelation. Every instance in which 
the c is made falsely, is a mortal stab to revelation itself, 
and tends to lead men to regard Scripture as an obstacle to the 
p of science and civilization, instead of being a system 
of divine wisdom, in harmony with all natural truth. 

Some persons are anxious that we should avoid all discussion 
of the al between Phrenology and Religion, as tending to 
create uneasiness, and being unnecessary to the progress of the 
science; and if we could view the matter in this light, we should 
be happy to act as they advise ; but as it appears to us certain, 
that Phicaclogy is destined to exercise an important influence 
on the religious opinions of mankind, it is a duty to state this 
fact. If the diffusion of the principles of this science will 
strengthen, purify, and advance religion, which we firmly be- 
lieve, the sooner the relationship between the two is made known 
the better. If it were possible that Phrenology should weaken 
religious truth, or impede its progress, it would be dishonest, 
whilst suspecting this result, to propagate its doctrines, and 
conceal their tendency. In either view, therefore, it is the duty 
of a candid and benevolent mind to speak openly. In all ear- 
nestness and sincerity, therefore, we announce to religious pro- 
fessors of every denomination, that the day is on the wing, when 
they will find their doctrines sifted and tried by the principles of 
this science. We are convinced that true religion will gain great 
strength and power by the ordeal; but we are prepared to ex- 
pect modifications of many existing opinions. 

One of the most important and fundamental questions in 
morals and religion, is the inherent capability of the human 
mind, by the development and proper application of its own 
elements, and those of external nature, to rise in the scale of 
improvement; we do not say to perfection, but to a condition 
fairly calculated to satisfy the reasonable demands of our moral 
and intellectual faculties. If we assume the negative side of 
this question to be the true state of the fact, we shall be led by 
our principles to treat lightly the natural qualities of the human 
anid: and to look for success in improving mankind chiefly 
from spiritual influences. Some sects in religion have not only 
denied the capability of human nature to improve itself, but re- 
presented its constitution, and that of the external world, as 
positively adverse to such improvement; so much so, that the 
consider the chief value of revelation to consist in proving this 
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have been in contradiction to a condition of universal placidity 
and peace, in moral and physical nature. There are organs of 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness ; which imply thoughts and emo- 
tions existing within the mind, proper to be concealed and re- 
strained—and danger existing abroad, to be shunned : these 
would have been in contradiction to a condition in which every 
thought was pure, and in which no danger could find a place. 
If, then, man, at his creation, possessed all these organs, it fol- 
lows, that his physical and mental constitution, and also that of 
external nature, must have been at that time substantially the 
same as at present. If man at his creation did not possess these 
organs, and if external nature was at that time constituted in 
el ee to a different mental combination, then man, of our 
day, is a different being from man as at first created ; and the 
change is not one of degree, but of kind. The addition or sub- 
traction of organs, and the alteration of external nature in rela- 
tion to them, would constitute man a different creature; and it 
is difficult to discover a ground of responsibility on the part of 
the present creature for the sins of a previous, but different 
being. 

Phrenology gives a degree of clearness and ‘ision to our 
views of dis buman conatitation which was newer belore enjoyed: 
and it forces us, by the palpable nature of the facts which it 
presents to our consideration, to reason on ethical questions 
whether we will or not. 

Again, all existing interpretations of Scripture have been 
adopted in ignorance of the fact, that, ceteris paribus, a brain 
preponderating greatly in the size of the e e over the 
moral and intellectual organs, has a native and instinctive ten- 
dency to immoral conduct, and vice versa; and that the influ- 
ence of the 5 is fundamental; that is to say, that no 
means are yet known in nature, by which a brain of the inferior 
combination may be made to manifest the moral and intellectual 
faculties with equal success as a brain of the superior combina- 
tion. Only phrenologists, who have observed, for many years, 
in various situations, and under different influences, the practi- 
cal conduct of individuals constituted in these different ways, 
can conceive the importance of the combinations of the organs ; 
but after it is discovered, the inferences from it are irresistible. 
The religious teachers of mankind are yet ignorant of the most 
momentous fact in 8 75 to the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of the race which nature contains. We have heard it said 
that Christianity affords a better and a more instantaneous re- 
medy for human depravity, than improvement in the cerebral 
organization; because the moment a man is penetrated by the 
love of God in Christ, his moral affections and intellect become 
far more elevated, whatever. his brain may be, than those of any 
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individual whatever without that love, however high his cere- 
bral development may be, and however much he may be in- 
structed in natural knowledge. If the case were as here repre- 
sented, there would be a power in ration on the human 
mind, which acted not in accordance with, but independently of, 
organization; and, accordingly, many excellent persons believe 
this to be scriptural truth, and matter of fact also; but so far 
as our observations extend, we are compelled to dissent from 
the conclusion. We cannot doubt that the influence of the 
brain is established by- the Creator, because He gave it all its 
qualities and effects; and as He is perfect Wisdom and Good- 
ness, we cannot conceive one part of His works ag | 
another. Farther, we have observed men in whom the mora 
and intellectual organs were large, proving themselves by their 
whole conduct on earth to be excellent Christians, whic! 

to support Phrenology; but we have never seen an individual 
with large animal, and small moral and intellectual organs, 
whose conduct was steadily moral, under the ordinary tempta- 
tions of life, however high his religious profeseions might be. 
Indeed, we have seen several striking instances of persons, who, 
after making a great profession of religion, ultimately disgraced 
its cause; and we have observed, without one exception, that, 
in all these instances, the organs of the inferior propensities 
were large, and those of one or more of the moral sentiments 
deficient; and we are convinced that the same conclusion, after 
sufficiently accurate and extensive observation, will force itself 
upon all candid and reflecting minds. 

Our inference, therefore, is, that the Divine Spirit, revealed 
in Scripture as a power influencing the human mind, invariabl 
acts in harmony with the laws of organization; and that a well 
constituted brain is a condition essential to the due manifesta- 
tion of Christian dispositions. If this be really the fact, and if 
the constitution of the brain be in any degree regulated by the 
laws of physiology, it is impossible to doubt that Phrenology is 
destined to exercise a vast influence on practical Christianity. 

An admirable portion of Christianity is that in which the 
supremacy of the moral sentiments is explained and enforced as 
a practical doctrine, Love thy neighbour as thy self;” all 
mankind are thy neighbours. Blessed are the meek and the 
merciful; love those that hate you and despitefully use you; 
seek that which is pure and holy, and of good report; these are 

pts of Scripture. Now, Phrenology enables us to demon- 
strate, that the human faculties, and external nature, are so con- 
stituted as to admit of this becoming a practical doctrine on 
earth, which it has rarely entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive as a possibility without miraculous interference. If Phre- 
nology shall carry home to the conviction of rational men, that 
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have been in contradiction to a condition of universal placidity 
and peace, in moral and physical nature. There are organs of 
Secretiveness and Cautiousness ; which imply thoughts and emo- 
tions existing within the mind, proper to be concealed and re- 
strained—and danger existing abroad, to be shunned: these 
would have been in contradiction to a condition in which every 
thought was pure, and in which no danger could find a place. 
If, then, man, at his creation, possessed all these organs, it fol- 
lows, that his physical and mental constitution, and also that of 
external nature, must have been at that time substantially the 
same as at present. If man at his creation did not possess these 
organs, and if external nature was at that time constituted in 
relation to a different mental combination, then man, of our 
day, is a different being from man as at first created ; and the 
change is not one of degree, but of kind. The addition or sub- 
traction of organs, and the alteration of external nature in rela- 
tion to them, would constitute man a different creature; and it 
is difficult to discover a ground of responsibility on the part of 
the present creature for the sins of a previous, but different 
being. 

Phrenol ives a degree of clearness and precision to our 
views of the 3 5 constitution which was never before enjoyed: 
and it forces us, by the palpable nature of the facts which it 
presents to our consideration, to reason on ethical questions 
whether 5 will or not. ; : PSR 

Again, all existing interpretations of Scripture have 
A in enar of the fact, that, cateris E ribus, a brain 
preponderating greatly in the size of the animal organs over the 
moral and intellectual organs, has a native and instinctive ten- 
dency to immoral conduct, and vice versa; and that the influ- 
ence of the sal eel is fundamental ; that is to say, that no 
means are yet known in nature, by which a brain of the inferior 
combination may be made to manifest the moral and intellectual 
faculties with equal success as a brain of the superior combina- 
tion. Only phrenologists, who have observed, for many years, 
in various situations, and under different influences, the practi- 
cal conduct of individuals constituted in these different ways, 
can conceive the importance of the combinations of the organs ; 
but after it is discovered, the inferences from it are irresistible. 
The religious teachers of mankind are yet ignorant of the most 
momentous fact in i to the moral and intellectual improve- 
ment of the race which nature contains. We have heard it said 
that Christianity affords a better and a more instantaneous re- 
medy for human depravity, than improvement in the cerebral 
organization; because the moment a man is penetrated by the 
love of God in Christ, his moral affections and intellect become 
far more elevated, whatever. his brain may be, than those of any 
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individual whatever without that love, however high his cere- 
bral development may be, and however much be may be in- 
structed in natural knowledge. If the case were as here repre- 
sented, there would be a power in operation on the human 
mind, which acted not in accordance with, but independently of, 
organization; and, accordingly, many excellent persons belove 
this to be scriptural truth, and matter of fact also; but so far 
as our observations extend, we are compelled to dissent from 
the conclusion. We cannot doubt that the influence of the 
brain is established by the Creator, because He gave it all its 
qualities and effects; and as He is perfect Wisdom and Good- 
ness, we cannot conceive one part of His works contradictin 

another. Farther, we have observed men in whom the mora 
and intellectual organs were large, proving themselves by their 
whole conduct on earth to be excellent Christians, whic! 

to support Phrenology; but we have never seen an individual 
with large animal, and small moral and intellectual organs, 
whose conduct was steadily moral, under the ordinary tempta- 
tions of life, however high his religious profeseions might be. 
Indeed, we have seen several striking instances of persons, who, 
after making a great profession of religion, ultimately disgraced 
its cause; and we have observed, without one exception, that, 
in all these instances, the organs of the inferior propensities 
were large, and those of one or more of the moral sentiments 
deficient ; and we are convinced that the same conclusion, after 
sufficiently accurate and extensive observation, will force itself 
upon all candid and reflecting minds. 

Our inference, therefore, is, that the Divine Spirit, revealed 
in Scripture as a power influencing the human mind, invariabl 
acts in harmony with the laws of organization; and that a well 
constituted brain is a condition essential to the due manifesta- 
tion of Christian dispositions. If this be really the fact, and if 
the constitution of the brain be in any de; regulated by the 
laws of physiology, it is impossible to doubt that Phrenology is 
destined : to exercise a vast influence on practical Christianity. 

An admirable portion of Christianity is that in which the 
supremacy of the moral sentiments is explained and enforced as 
a practical doctrine, “ Love thy neighbour as thy self; all 
mankind are thy neighbours. Blessed are the meek and the 
merciful; love those that hate you and despitefully use you ; 
seek that which is pure and holy, and of good report;—these are 
precepts of Scripture. Now, Phrenology enables us to demon- 
strate, that the human faculties, and external nature, are so con- 
stituted as to admit of this becoming a practical doctrine on 
earth, which it has rarely entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive as a possibility without miraculous interference. If Phre- 
nology shall carry home to the conviction of rational men, that 
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the order of nature fairly admits of the practical exemplification 
of these precepts by the development of its inherent resources, 
a new direction must necessarily be given to the pursuits of the 
religious instructors of mankind. In the dark ages which fol- 
lowed the subversion of the Roman Empire, men, through ig- 
noranee, converted Christianity into a vast system of superstition; 
in proportion as learning revived, the barbarous superstructures 
which had been raised.on the simple foundations of the Gospel 
were cleared away; but the period from the revival of letters 
to 33 day, has been the age of scholastic. learning, as 
contradistinguished from that of philesophy and science. Chris. 
tianity stands before us at present, as interpreted by men who 
knew extremely little of the science, either of external nature or 
of the human mind. They have conceived it to be a system of 
spiritual influences, of internal operations on the soul, and of 
repentant preparation for another world, rather than an exposi- 
tion of pure and lofty principles inherent in human nature itself, 
capable of being largely developed and rendered practical in 
this world. It is a common accusation against philosophy, that 
the study of it renders men infidels; aud this alleged fact is 
brought forward as a proof that human nature is blind, 
and perverse, turning what aught to be its proper food into 
mortal poison. But if this were really a well founded charge, 
the conclusion which we would draw from it would be, that 
there must be essential errors in the popular interpretations of 
revelation, when the effect of a knowledge of nature on the 
mind is to lead to disbelief of its truth. Science is of modern 
wth, and, down to the present hour, the mass of Christians 
in every country have embraced their faith without the i 
bility of comparing it with the revelation.of the Divine will con- 
tained in the constitution of external nature, which, philoso- 
hically speaking, was unknown to them. For example; The 
rain is capable of being greatly improved by attention to the 
laws of physiology ; and improvement in the brain will be ac- 
companied by enlargement of the moral and intellectual capaci- 
ties, and diminution of the animal propensities of the mind. 
These facts have been unknown by divines, who have denied 
the capability of mankind to attain, by the development of their 
natural powers, to a higher moral condition than they have hi- 
therto exhibited, and, hence, their decision against the capabi- 
lities of human nature has been pronounced causa non cognita, 
and must be open for reconsideration. If Christianity was freed 
from many errors by the revival and spread of mere scholastic 
learning in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
much more may we expect that the interpretations of it will 
be farther purified, corrected, and elucidated, by the flood of 
light which the sciences of human and e nature, now in 
the course of cultivation, ` ~ shed upon it. 
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According to our view, the study of the human constitution, 
and of external nature, and of their relations, will become aa 
object of mount importance with reference to a just appre- 
ciation of the true meaning of Scripture. Civilized man sees ` 
infinitely more true and practical wisdom in Scripture than the 
savage of the wilderness, even supposing that the latter could 
read and understand the words of the sacred volume; and, in 
like manner, we humbly think, that man, when thoroughly in- 
structed in bie own constitution, and in that of external na- 
ture, will discover still profounder truth, and more admirable 
precepts in that record, than ignorant, contentious, blind, and 
conceited man, such as he has hitherto existed. These observa- 
tions ma haps a presumptuous to those who do not 
admit Phrenology 8 N of the Divine Law in 
the constitution of man. To such persons we are able to offer 
no apology. We have done our best to aseertain the truth of 
what we teach, and that truth appears to us to be too moment- 
ous to be hidden. If they, without submitting the question to 
investigation as we have done, chuse to condemn us on the 
strength of their own preconceived opinions, we appeal from 
their sentence to men better imbued with philosophy, and more 
thoroughly acquainted with practical Christianity, and conclude 
this branch of the subject in the words of Dr Whately, that 
“ we are bound to use our own natural faculties in the search 
after all that is within the reach 15 these faculties, a that most 
especially ought we to try, by their own proper evidence, ques- 
tions Aich fora no wart K tewelation properly so called, but 
which are incidentally alluded to in the Sacred Writings.” 

The Professor combats, in a powerful manner, the prejudice, 
that common-sense is, by itself, a sufficient guide in questions of 
political economy; and his observations apply equally to the 
study of Phrenology. ‘ The generality of mankind,” says he, 
“ have a strong predilection in favour of common-sense, except 
in those points in which they, respectively, possess the know- 
ledge of a system of rules; but on these points they deride any 
one who trusts to unaided common-sense. A sailor, for instance, 
will perhaps despise the pretensions of medical men, and prefer 
treating a disease by common-sense ; but he would ridicule the 
proposal of navigating a ship by common-sense, without regard 
to the maxims of nautical art. A physician, again, will perhaps 
contemn systems of political oe of logic, or metaphysics, 
and insist on the superior wisdom of trusting to common-sense, 
in such matters; but he would never approve of trusting to 
common-sense in the treatment of diseases. Neither, agam, 
would the architect recommend a reliance on common-sense alone 
in building.” 

Experience also, he observes, has been made the occasion of 
much fallacy, by a careless and inaccurate mode of appealing to 
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it. Experience, as a mental acquirement, implies the power of 
forming, from extensive and accurate observations on past oc- 
currences, sound inductions regarding future events. When we 
find any one contrasting what he calls experience with theory, 
it will be found that he is in reality comparing the result of: a 
confined with that of a wider experience, —a more imperfect and 
crude theory, with one more cautiously framed, and based on a 
more copious induction.” Time alone does not constitute ex- 
perience; the longest practice in conducting any business in one 
way, does not necessarily confer any experience in conducting it 
in a different way; and merely being conversant with a certain 
class of subjects, does not confer experience in a case where the 
operations and the end proposed are different. A merchant in 
Amsterdam, who had dealt largely in corn all his life, but who 
had never seen a field of wheat growing, would have been greatly 
at a loss in its cultivation, though he ad been long conversant 
about corn. Nearly similar is the experience off a practised 
lawyer, (supposing him to be nothing more,) in a case of legis- 
lation: because he has been long conversant about law, the un- 
reflecting attribute great weight to his ae gt whereas his 
constant habits of fixing his thoughts on what the law is, and 
withdrawing it from the irrelevant question of what the law 
5 to be; his careful observance of a multitude of rules, 
(Which afford the more scope for the display of his skill, in pro- 

ion as they are arbitrary, unreasonable, and unaccountable), 
with a studied indifference as to that which is foreign from his 
business, the convenience or inconvenience of those rules, may 
be expected to operate unfavourably on his judgment in ques- 
tions of legislation, and are likely to counterbalance the silva: 
tages of his superior knowledge, even in such points as do bear 
on the question.” In former times, men knew by experience, 
that the earth stands still, and the sun rises and sets. Common- 
sense taught them there could be no antipodes, since men could 
not stand with their heads downwards, like flies on the ceiling. 
Experience taught the King of Bantam, that water could not 
become solid.“ But more extended observation, and a sounder 
induction, have corrected these errors. 

Dr Whately observes, that the study of political economy has 
been objected to on the ground that national wealth is morally 
mischievous, as introducing luxury, effeminacy, profligacy of 
manners, and depravation of principle. His answer is trium- 

hant. Whether wealth be a good or an evil, it is a matter of 
Importance to examine and carefully arrange the facts relatin; 
to its introduction. If wealth, or great wealth, be regard 
as a disease, we should remember, that bodily diseases are made 
the subject of laborious and minute inquiry by physicians, as 
necessary with a v'~~ heir prevention and cure.“ But we 
often find men d- he evils consequent on wealth, and 
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yet, in the next breath, condemning or applauding this or that 
measure, according to its supposed tendency to impoverish or to 
enrich the country; not only accepting wealth for themselves, 
and anxious to secure from poverty their children,“ but even 
offering up solemn prayers to Heaven for the prosperity of their 
native country, and contemplating with joy a flourishing condi- 
tion of her agriculture, manufactures, or commerce; in short, 
of the sources of her wealth.“ Nothing can be more inconsistent 
than such conduct. God has placed the human species in such 
a situation, and endued them with such faculties and propensi- 
ties, as infallibly tend to the advancement of society in wealth, 
and all the arts of life. Now, if the increase of wealth, and the 
development of the intellectual powers, tend, not to the im- 
provement, but rather to the depravation, of the moral character, 
we may safely pronounce this to be a complete reversal of every 
other appointment that we see throughout creation. God has 
forbidden man to kill and to steal, and inculcated on him gentle- 
ness, honesty, and industry, which lead naturally to an advance. 
ment in national wealth, If this advancement naturally tends 
to counteract the improvement of moral character, which God 
has prescribed as the great business of life, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that he has given contradictory commands. 
But such a supposition is altogether inadmissible. The tenden- 
cies towards selfishness and rapacity exist in every state of so- 
ciety ; while the restraining principles of religion and morality 
increase in power as society advances.— All men, in proportion 
as they approach the condition of savages, “ are men in respect 

of their passions, while, in intellect, they are children.” —“ If it 

be true that man’s duty coincides with is real interest, both in 

this world and in the next, the better he is qualified by intellec- 

tual culture and diffusion of knowledge, to understand his duty 

and his interests, the greater prospect there would seem to be 

(other points being equal) of his moral improvement.” And it 

is remarkable, that the tendency which the conduct of indivi- 

duals, in pursuing their own private ends, even when those ends 

are purely selfish, has, towards promoting the interest of the 

community, is more and more developed, as society advances.” . 
In a rude state, the conduct of a miser is detrimental to the 

public, because he withdraws from use such articles as constitute 

the wealth of the community. In a more advanced stage, he 

lends out his capital to industrious individuals, who render it 

productive. 

These observations are identical with our doctrine, that this 
world is constituted on the principle of the supremacy of the 
moral sentiments and intellect. . 

Many persons, it is remarked, apprehend mischief from 
what they call over-education of the mass of the people; tbe 
too great amount, or too sudden increase, of the knowledge 
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placed within their reach—of their taste for intellectual pursuits 
—and their disposition to think and judge for themselves. Dr 
Whately considers that the danger arises, not from the too 
amount, or too great diffusion, of mental cultivation, but from 
misdirected and disproportionate ‘cultivation. He recommends 
an increase in the moral and religious education of the people as 
the remedy. But “ it is not enough to teach the people to read, 
and then merely to put the Bible into their han Books 
should be written expressly for their use, (and how can men of 
education be more laudably occupied 7) not merely of grave in- 
struction, but also such as may form in them a taste that shall 
tend to withdraw them, in their hours of recreation also, from 
all that is gross and corrupting ?” . 

These are most valuable truths. The intellect must be ex- 
ercised before it can become strong, and instructed before it can 
possess data for judging; and the study of nature is the ap- 
pointed means of attaining both of these advantages. On this 
account, instruction in natural. knowledge is very useful to ren- 
dering Bible instruction effectual. . 

Dr Whately adverts to two evils connected with the division 
of labour, — the contraction of the faculties, and consequent de- 
basement of mind, resulting from a too limited range of occupa- 
tion; and the danger of being thrown out of work, owing to 
the fluctuations of demand which inevitably occur in a manu- 
facturing community. These evils, he considers, may be best 
obviated by judicious education, and habits of provident fru 
lity— We concur with him in these observations; but in order 
to secure capability and time for moral and intellectual cultiva- 
tion, the hours of labour in all mechanical employments require 
to be abridged. On a subsequent occasion, we shall discuss this 
point more in detail. 

Dr Whately contemplates, without alarm, the rise of educa- 
tion throughout the mass of the people, and recommends that 
the higher classes should occupy themselves in diffusing among 
them the blessings of moral and religious instruction ; “Seo, that 
the universities, and other institutions for ulterior education, 
should send forth men, qualified for the office of legislators and 
directors of public affairs, by a ration analogous to what 
is required, ken of the humblest arizan, the study of the sub- 
jects with which they are to be conversant. 

From this condensed abstract of some of Dr Whately’s views, 
his merits as a philosopher and author will be recognised by 
every man of an enlarged and benevolent mind. We shall 
earnestly expect the publication at a future period, of the entire 
course of his lectures. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


INSANITY OF SIR ISAAC NEWTON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
SIR, ; 


Tus particulars relating to the insanity of Sir Isaac Newton 
have recently been brought into notice by Dr Brewster, in his 
Life of that philosopher. As I think the Doctor’s conclusions 
not altogether correct, and as the subject possesses considerable 
interest in a phrenological point of view, I take the liberty to 
offet a few observations. 

A manuscript of Huygens upon it, preserved in the library at 
Leyden, contains the following particulars: “On the 29th May 

694, a Scotchman of the name of Colin informed me, that 
Isaac Newton, the celebrated mathematician, eighteen months 
previously, had become deranged in his mind, either from too 

at application to his studies, or from excessive grief at hav- 
ing lost, by fire, bis chemical laboratory, and some papers. 
Having made observations before the Chancellor of Cambridge, 
which indicated the alienation of his intellect, he was taken care 
of by his friends, and being confined to his house, remedies 
were applied, by means of which, he has lately so far recovered 
his health, as to begin to again understand his own Princi- 
pia *2 

This account by Huygens is corroborated by the following 
extract from a manuscript at Cambridge, written by Mr Abra- 
ham de la Pryme, dated February 3. 1692, in which, after 
mentioning the circumstance of the papers being set fire to, 
he says, But when Mr Newton came from chapel, and had 
seen what was done, every one thought he would have run mad ; 
he whs so troubled thereat, that he was not himself for a month 
after.” 

In a letter to Mr Pepys, dated 13th September 1693, copied 
by Dr Brewster in his recently published Life of Newton, the 
p ilosopher himself says, I am extremely troubled at the em- 

roilment I am in, and have neither ate nor slept well this twelve- 


It is erroneously stated by Dr Brewster, that “this extraordinary ef. 
fect was first communicated to the world in the Life of Newton by M. 
Biot, who received the above account of it from the celebrated M. Van 
Swinden.” The circumstance is distinctly mentioned by Tissot, a Swiss 
physician, in his work on the Diseases of Literary and Sedentary People, 
publiehed at Paris in the year 1768, and of which an English translation was 
afterwards printed in Edinburgh. ` 
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month, nor have my former consistency of mind ;” and in another 
letter written on the 26th of the same month, by Mr Pepys to Mr 
Millington, we find the following sentence: I was lath at first 
dash to tell you, that I had lately received a letter from him 
(Newton), so surprising to me for the inconsistency of every part 
of it, as to be put into great disorder by it, from the concern- 
ment I have for him, lest it should arise from that, which of all 
mankind I should least dread from him, and most lament for, 
mean a discomposure in head, or mind, or both.” On the 
80th, Mr Millington, writing to Mr Pepys, says of Newton: 
He told me that he had written to you a very odd letter, at 
which he was very much concerned ; and added, that it was in 
a distemper that much seized his head, and that kept him awake 
for above five nights together, which upon occasion he desired I 
would represent to you, and beg your pardon, he being very 
much ashamed he should be so rude to a person for whom he 
hath so great an honour. He is now very well, and though I 
fear he is still under some small ee of melancholy, yet I 
think there is no reason to suspéct it hath at all touched his un- 
derstanding, and I hope never will.) On 16th September 1693, 
nevertheless, we find Newton writing the following extraordi- 
nary letter to Mr Locke :— 

“ Sir, Being of opinion that you endeavoured to embroil me 
with women, and by other means, I was so much affected with 
it, as that when one told me you were sickly, and would not 
live, I answered, twere better if you were dead. I desire you 
to forgive me this uncharitableness; for I am now satisfied that 
what you have done is just, and I beg your pardon for my ha- 
ving hard thoughts of you for it, and for representing that you 
struck at the root of morality, in a principle you laid in your 
book of ideas, and designed to pursue in another book, and that 
I took you for a Hobbist. I beg your pardon also for saying 
or thinking, that there was a design to sell me an office, or to 
embroil me. I am your most humble and unfortunate servant, 

„IS. NEWTON.” 


To this accusation Locke answered in an admirable and truly 
philosophical manner: Though I cannot but be mightily 
troubled that you should have had so many wrong and unjust 
thoughts of me, yet next to the return of good offices, such as 
from a sincere good will I have ever done you, I receive your ac- 
knowledgment of the contrary, as the kindest thing you have 
ever done me, since it gives me hopes I have not lost a friend I 
so much valued ;” and he concludes his letter by a request that 
Newton would point out to him * the places that gave occasion to 


th“ ” that by explaining myself better, I may avoid be- 
in v others, or unawares doing the least prejudice to 
tr ` i . 
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„ Sir, Cambridge, 5th October 1693. 
The last winter, by sleeping too often by my fire, I got an 
ill habit of sleeping ; aad e which this summer has 
been epidemicai, put me farther out of order, so that when I 
wrote to you, I had not slept an hour a-night for a fortnight 
together, and for five days together not a wink. I remember I 
wrote you, but what I said of your book I remember not. If 
you please to send me a transcript of that passage, I will give 
you an account of it if I can. I am your most humble servant, 

„Is. NEWTON.” 


On this remarkable event in Newton’s history, M. Biot, his 
French biographer, makes the following observations: The 
fact,” says he, of the derangement of his intellect, whatever 
may have been the cause of it, will explain why, after the publi- 
cation of the Principia, in 1687, Newton, though only forty-five 
years old, never more published a new work on any branch of 
science, but contented himself with giviug to the world those 
which he had composed long before that epoch, confining him- 
self to the completion of those parts which might require deve- 
lopment. We may also remark, that even these developments 
appear always to be derived from experiments and observations 
formerly made, such as the additions to the second edition of the 
Principia, published in 15713, the experiments on thick plates, 
those on diffraction, and the chemical queries placed at the end 
of the Optics in 1704; for in giving an account of these experi- 
ments, Newton distinctly says that they were taken from ancient 
manuscripts, which he had formerly composed; and he adds, 
that though he felt the necessity of extending them, or render- 
ing them more perfect, he was not able to resolve to do this, 
these matters being no longer in his woy. Thus it appears, that 
though he had recovered his health sufficiently to understand all 
his researches, and even in some cases to make additions to 
them, and useful alterations, as appears from the second edition 
of the Principia, for which he kept up a very active mathemati- 
cal correspondence with Mr Cotes, yet he did not wish to un- 
dertake new labours in those departments of science where he 
had done so much, and where he so distinctly saw what remain- 
ed to be done.” 

These remarks seem to me to be well founded. Dr Brewster, 
however, appears to think otherwise. A phrenologist would find 
little difficulty in determining between the two biographers. 
The brain is necessary to every act of thought, and intense and 
long-continued mental application directly exhausts its powers. 
The neglect of bodily exercise, and the concentration of the 

VOL. VII.—NO. xxx. Y 
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whole nervous energies in the head, derange the functions of 
digestion, impair the vitality of the blood, and thus induce 
feebleness and irritability into the whole system of the body. 
The brain suffers indirectly; and the inevitable result is the 
inducement of incapacity for due performance of its functions. 
Newton was subject to this law of nature as much as the hum- 
blest individual. Dr Brewster, however, has attempted to over- 
throw the conclusions of M. Biot on this subject. From the 
circumstance of Newton’s having written, in the months of De- 
cember 1692, and January and February 1698, four letters to 
Dr Bentley, on the existence of a Deity, he contends that “ their 
author then possessed the full vigour of his reason, and was 
capable of understanding the most profound parts of his wri- 
tings.” These letters, however, it will be observed, were com- 
sed within the twelvemonth during which Newton states that 

e “ neither ate nor slept well,” nor had his former consistency 
of mind.” This malady, while it continued acute, was obviously 
of an intermittent nature, as appears from his letters to Locke ; 
and it may easily be admitted that he possessed, at intervals, as 
much of his understanding as enabled him to treat, even in a 
masterly manner, a subject which had been so often discussed 
as the existence of the Deity. In consequence of this, and a few 
similar circumstances, nevertheless, Dr Brewster gives it as his 
opinion, that the mind of Newton in no degree whatever suf- 
fered. His concluding words on this subject are the following: 

“ During this period of bodily indisposition, his mind, though 
in a state of nervous irritability, and disturbed by want of rest, 
was capable of putting forth its highest powers *. At the re- 
quest of Dr Wallis, he drew up an example of one of his pro- 
positions on the quadrature of curves in second fluxions. He 
composed, at the desire of Dr Bentley, his profound and beau- 
tiful letters on the existence of the Deity. He was requested 
by Locke to reconsider his opinions on the subject of innate 
ideas, and we find him grappling with the difficulties of the 
lunar theory. 

But, with all these proofs of a vigorous mind, a diminution of 
his mental powers has been rashly inferred from the cessation of 
his great discoveries, and from his unwillingness to enter into 
new investigations. The facts, however, here assumed, are as 


Pr Brewster is not a phrenologist, otherwise he would not have writ- 
ten such observations as these. What does he mean by a * mind in a state of 
nervous irritability and disturbed by want of sleep?” If he means that 
Newton's brain was in that condition, then it is clear that it could not “ put 
forth its highest powers,” because no brain can do so in the state of feebleness 
and exhaustion which he describes. If he intends to say that it was not his 
brain that was irritable and disturbed, but his mind itself, he should have ex- 
plained two points, Ist, How an immaterial being (as he no doubt holds the 
mind to be) can be affected in these ways; and, 2dly, How, when so affected, 
it can put forth its powers as if unaffected. 
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incorrect as the inference. which is drawn from them. The am- 
bition of fume is a youthful passion, whieh is softened, if not 
subdued, by age. Success diminishes its ardour, and early 
eminence ollen extinguishes it. Before the middle period of his 
hfe, Newton was mvested with all the insignia of immortality ; 
but, endowed with a native humility of mind, and animated with 
those hopes which teach us to ſorm an humble estimate of human 
greatness, he was satisfied with the laurels which he had won, 
and sought only to perfect and complete his labours. His mind 
was principally bent on the improvement of the Principia; but 
he ee e f into new fields of scientific research, 
he solved. problems of great difficulty, which had been popsi 
to try his strength, and he devoted much of his time to profound 
inquiries in chronology and in theological literature. 

“The powers of his mind were therefore in full requisition ; 
and, when we consider that he was called to the discharge of 
high official functions,” (allusion is here made to his office of 
Master of the Mint); “ which forced him into public life, and com- 

lied him to direct his genius intonew channels, we can scarce. 
Jy be surprised that he ceased to produce any original works on 
abstract science.” 

With all humility, it to me that these conclusions 
savour strongly of a desire m the author to conform to the pre- 
judices of the public. Newton's work on the Apocalypse and 
the ies. of Daniel, on which assuredly none of his reputa- 
tion has been built, is well known to have been the production 
of his declining years; and some have been so extravagant as 
tw conceive the honour of Christianity to be implicated in the 
question whether or not the mind of the philosopher continued 

impaired till the time of his death. Dr Brewster has copied 
a letter, dated 7th February 1690-1, in which Newton alludes 
to his “ mystical faneies; — and argues that as this was written 
before the philosopher had lost his “ former comaistency of mind,” 
his theological work was the produetion of a mind in a state of 
perfect vigour. This position appears to be untenable, since 
there can be no doubt that the philosopher's distemper did not 
make a sudden attack upon his brain, but gradually increased 
during several years of excessive study. The reasons on which 
Dr Brewster founds his opinions seem to be exeeedingly weak, 
when put in comparison with the facts brought forward not only 
by the French mathematicians, but even by himself. The ir- 
vestrainable activity of Newton’s genius, in early life, could not 
have been cadet in its career of discovery, had it continued 
till a later period unchanged. The enumeration of the ( ambi- 
tion of fame,” and “ laurels,” among the incitements of the pro- 
verbially modest and unassuming Newton, is so manifestly un- 
warranted, that F find some of 

1 
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the sentences above quoted, in a work from the pen of Dr 
Brewster. Newton’s own assertion, however, on this point, is of 
itself conclusive. ‘ Though he felt the necessity of extending 
his experiments, or rendering them more perfect, he was not 
able to resolve to do this, these matters being no longer in his 
way.”—(See his Optics, end of second book). Lastly, Dr 
Brewster conceives that the employment of Newton’s mind “ in 
the direction cf the affairs of the Mint and the Royal Society,” 
sufficiently accounts for the cessation of his discoveries and the 
non-production of any original work. To this, however, various 
answers may be given. First, He made no important discovery, 
and composed no original work, subsequently to the year 1687, 
when he was only forty-five years of age; and it was not till 
1696 and 1703, that he became Warden of the Mint, and Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society; secondly, Amidst the ample oc- 
cupation of his time” in the duties of these offices, it appears 
that he had sufficient leisure to compose probably the whole of a 
“ vast mass of unpublished manuscripts relating to chronology, 
church history, &c ;” which were found after his death, consist- 
ing, according to Dr Charles Hutton, of “ upwards of four thou- 
sand sheets in folio, or eight reams of foolscap paper, besides the 
bound books, of which the number of sheets is not mentioned ;” 
but of the whole contents of which mass, nothing “ was thor 
worth 2 | except his Observations on the Prophecies of Da- 
niel and the Apocalypse.” This fact alone affords decisive evi- 
dence that his brain was impaired in the latter years of his life. 
I am surprised that it did not strike Dr Brewster as strange 
that a mind like Sir Isaac Newton's, while “ capable of putting 
forth its brightest. powers,” should compose upwards of 4000 
sheets in folio, scarcely a hundredth part of which was worthy 
of publication. The powers which conceived the Principi 
must have given value to these folios, if disease had not lai 
much of their vigour prostrate. 

Thirdly, With regard to the problem of which the solution 
was proposed to him by Leibnitz, it has been remarked by Biot, 
„that Newton only gave the differential equation for the pro- 
blem, and not its integral, in which the real difficulty consists. 
This was the last effort of the kind; and he soon entirely ceased 
to occupy himself with mathematics: so that, during the last ten 
years of his life, when consulted about any passage in his works, 
his reply was, Address yourself to Mr De Moivre, he knows 
better than I do.“ The same author relates an instance in which 
„he appears to have acted with inexplicable timidity,” when 
Halley, Cotes, Dr Clarke, and himself, were called on to state 
their remarks on the bill for encouraging the discovery of a me- 
thod for finding the longitude at sea. The three former gave 
their opinions verbally, but Newton read his from a paper he 
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the sentences above quoted, in a work from the pen of Dr 
Brewster. Newton’s own assertion, however, on this point, is of 
itself conclusive. “ Though he felt the necessity of extending 
his experiments, or rendering them more perfect, he was not 
able to resolve to do this, these matters being no longer in his 
way.”—(See his Optics, end of second book). Lastly, Dr 
Brewster conceives that the employment of Newton's mind “ in 
the direction of the affairs of the Mint and the Royal Society,” 
sufficiently accounts for the cessation of his discoveries and the 
non-production of any original work. To this, however, various 
answers may be given. First, He made no important discovery, 
and composed no original work, subsequently to the year 1687, 
when he was only forty-five years of age; and it was not till 
1696 and 1708, that he became Warden of the Mint, and Pre- 
sident of the Royal Society; secondly, Amidst the “ ample oc- 
cupation of his time” in the duties of these offices, it appears 
that he had sufficient leisure to compose probably the whole of a 
‘¢ vast mass of unpublished manuscripts relating to chro > 
church history, &c ;” which were found after his death, consist- 
ing, according to Dr Charles Hutton, of “ upwards of four thou- 
sand sheets in folio, or eight reams of foolscap paper, besides the 
bound books, of which the number of sheets is not mentioned ;” 
but of the whole contents of which mass, nothing was thor 
worth printing except his Observations on the Prophecies of Da- 
niel and the Apocalypse.” This fact alone affords decisive evi- 
dence that his brain was impaired in the latter years of his life. 
Iam surprised that it did not strike Dr Brewster as strange 
that a mind like Sir Isaac Newton’s, while capable of putting 
forth its brightest. powers,” should compose upwards of 4000 
sheets in folio, scarcely a hundredth part of which was worthy 
of publication. The powers which conceived the Principi 
must have given value to these folios, if disease had not laid 
much of their vigour prostrate. 

Thirdly, With regard to the problem of which the solution 
was proposed to him by Leibnitz, it has been remarked by Biot, 
* that Newton only gave the differential equation for the pro- 
blem, and not its integral, in which the real difficulty consists. 
This was the last effort of the kind ; and he soon entirely ceased 
to occupy himself with mathematics; so that, during the last ten 
years of his life, when consulted about any passage in his works, 
his reply was, Address yourself to Mr De Moivre, he knows 
better than I do.“ The same author relates an instance in which 
4 he appears to have acted with inexplicable timidity,” when 


Halley, Cotes, Dr Clarke, and himself, were called on to state. 


their remarks on the bill for encouraging the discovery of a me- 
thod for finding the longitude at sea. The three former gave 
their opinions verbally, but Newton read his from a paper he 
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had brought with him, without being understood by any one. 
He then sat down, and obstinatel Cept allence, though much 
pressed to explain himself more disinedly. At last Whiston, 
the author of the bill, seeing it was going to fail, took on him- 
self to say that Mr Newton did not wish to explain more through 
fear of compromising himself, but that he really approved of the 
measure. Newton then repeated, word for word, what Whiston 
had said, and the report was brought up. This almost pue- 
rile conduct,” adds M. Biot, on such an occasion, tends to con- 
firm the fact of the aberration of Newton’s intellect in 1693.” 

I may here add, that Newton seems to have possessed the fa- 
culty of Concentrativeness in a very eminent degree. During 
the two years which he spent in preparing and developing his 
1 work, Philosophie Naturalis Principia Mathematica, 
he lived only to calculate and to think. Oftentimes lost in the 
contemplation of these grand objects, he acted unconsciously ; 
his thoughts appearing to preserve no connexion with the ordi- 
nary concerns of life. It is said, that frequently, on rising in 
the morning, he would sit down on his bed-side, arrested by 
some new conception, and would remain for hours together, en- 
gaged ia tracing it out, without dressing himself. He would 
even have neglected to take sufficient nourishment, had he not 
been reminded by others of the time of his meals. The follow- 
ing anecdote is told on this subject. Dr Stukely, an intimate 
friend of Newton, called upon him one day, when his dinner 
was already served up, but before he had appeared in the dining- 
room. Dr Stukely having waited some time, and becoming im- 
patient, at length removed the cover from a chicken, which he 
presently ate, putting the bones back into the dish, and replac- 
ing the cover. After a short interval, Newton came into the 
room, and, after the usual compliments, sat down to dinner; but 
on taking up the cover, and seeing only the bones of the bird 
left, he observed, with some little surprise, ‘ I thought I had 
not dined, but I now find that I have“ To one who had 
asked him on some occasion, by what means he had arrived at 
his discoveries, he replied, ‘ By always thinking unto them. 
And, at another time, he thus expressed his method of pro- 
ceeding, ‘ I keep the subject constantly before me, and wait till 
the first dawnings open slowly, by little and little, into a full 
and clear light. Again, in a letter to Dr Bentley, he says, 
< If I have done the public any service this way, it is due to 
nothing but industry and patient thought.” And, in another 
place, his biographer says, . In general the intensity of think- 
ing was with him so great, that it entirely abstracted his atten- 
tion from other matters, and confined him exclusively to one 
object. Thus, we know that he never was occupied at the 
same time with two different scientific investigations. And we 
find, even in the most beautiful of his works, the simple, yet 
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expressive avowal of the disgust with which his most curious re- 


searches had always finally inspired him, from his ideas being 
continually, and for a long time directed to the same object “. 
This unremitted and unvaried tension of a few particular or- 

ns of the brain would of itself have been sufficient to produce 
insanity ; and the disgust which he experienced is accounted 
for by the extreme exhaustion of their energies. 

The practical lesson to be drawn from these details, and which 
has been exemplified in the lives of many other illustrious men, 
is, that the brain, like every other organ of the body, cannot long 
continue faithfully to perform its functions without frequent in- 
tervals of ease and relaxation; and that excessive action termi- 
nates in the injury of the instrument of thought itself. ‘The 
name of Newton only gives the lesson the more force, for the be- 
nefit of mankind. Even he was not permitted to defy the orga- 
nic laws with opang: and I feel that I do more good by 
bringing out the truth, 
out of a mistaken tenderness to Newton’s memory. 

A cast was taken from the face of Newton after his death, 

Land is still preserved in the University Library at Cambridge. 
A copy of it is in the Museum of the Phrenolugical Society. 
As the philosopher, however, died at the advanced age of eighty- 
four, and as his mental powers were greatly diminished duri 
the later years of his life, it cannot be regarded as a faithful re- 
presentation of what his forehead had been in the vigour of his 
days. It shews, nevertheless, a great development of the or- 

sof Locality and Weight. In his bust statue by Rou- 
Fitliae, to be seen at Cambridge, the organs of the perceptive 
faculties are exceedingly prominent. T were the chief fa- 
culties required for his discoveries. 

It is an interesting subject of inquiry. what induced Newton 
to turn his attention eo much to the prophecies of Scripture. 
A very intelligent reviewer of Dr Brewster's work thus endesa- 
vours to account for it: To us,” says he, “ it is sufficiently 


obvious. It was the original structure of his mind, which found - 


a pleasure in clearing ba what was obscure, and in reducing the 
perplexed and confused to order. The Prophecies, like the 
material universe, presented him with problems to solve, the ex- 
ercise in which his intellect delighted, and they gratified, at the 
same time, his taste for the occult, which induced him to dabbel 
in the mysteries of alchemy. We have known an individual 
with a strong turn for speculation, pass from the study of Mag- 
netism (the most obscure of the physical sciences) to the Perpe- 
tual Motion, and from the latter to the Apocalypse; and the 
transition will not be surprising to those who have observed the 
influence which our primitive mental habits have over our pur- 


See the T- Riot’s Life of Newton, published under the 
superintendence the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 


than any one can do by concealing it, - 
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- suits. It was a kindred quality of mind which led Kepler to 
seek for mystical harmonies in the planetary system, 5 
to musical chords, or the proportions of the six regular solids. We 
do not mean to place Newton s religious writings on a level with 
Kepler’s wild imaginations; we wish merely to point out the 
connecting link in the mind of each between studies which ap- 
pear so dissimilar.” 

There is much force and truth in these remarks, It is laid 
down in phrenological works, that the organ of Wonder gives 
a strong aspiration after what is new, and that the same Keul. 
ty, when in high endowment, or in a state of great excitement, 
gives its possessor a fondness for, and a disposition to pry into, 
the miraculous and supernatural. The zeal of Newton and 
Kepler in searching for the hidden in nature, was undoubtedly 
heightened by the same sentiment which directed them to other 

rsuits ; ad in both philosophers, I doubt not, the organ of 

onder was largely developed. 

Finally, it is consoling to phrenologists to know, that New- 
ton’s discoveries met with if possible a less favourable rece 
tion from his contemporaries than even those of Dr Gall. His 
Theory of the World, like his Optics, encountered much vexa- 
tious opposition. It was everywhere resisted by errors and 
prejudices which had taken a deep hold even of the strongest 
minds; and at his death, more than forty years after the pub- 
lication of the Principia, he had not, as Voltaire observes, above 
twenty followers on the Continent! The tardy adoption of the 
Newtonian Philosophy in England is well known. The slow 
progress,” observes the author just quoted, of truths so sim- 
ple, pin an and beautiful, explainmg an infinity of phe- 
nomena with such ease, shews, in a striking light, how educa- 
tion and habit triumph over reason, and how the advance of 
knowledge is impeded by the vassalage of mind to established 
opinions. Posterity will speak of Phrenology in similar lan- 
guage. I am, &. Q. M. Q. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


‘COURSE OF STUDY IN THE RECTOR’S CLASS, HIGH SCHOOL 
EDINBURGH, during the Session ending August 1831. 


PRIZE-LIST, PUBLIC EXHIBITION-DAY OF THE EDINBURGH 
ACADEMY, Friday 29th July 1831. 


Sivcz publishing our contrast of schools for Knowledge with 
schools for Latin and Greek, in the preceding number of this Jour- 
nal, we have seen the above reports for the year ending with Jul 

1881, of the studies prosecuted, and prizes awarded, at the High 
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School and Academy of Edinburgh respectively. Our readers 
will remember a passage or two of strictures, in our sixth volume 

588), on the inutility, and even absurdity, in relation to 
the youthful brains which were tasked by them, of the subjects 
given out for themes in the year 1830, in the first-named semi- 
nary *, and of regret, that sounding paragraphs, necessarily des- 
titute of ideas, were mistaken for evidences of mental cultiva- 
tion and knowledge, and that conceit and ignorance, which are 
the natural results, were fostered and perpetuated by rewards, ho- 
nours, and applauses. We expressed our conviction of the diffi- 
culty of reforming a system, which, although felt by many to be 
much behind the intellectual position of the age, is supported by 
men of unquestionable worth and talent; but who, from the very 
nature of diar pursuits and habits, labour under strong preju- 
dices, and are unacquainted with the power of 8 now- 
ledge. These able and excellent persons, moreover, owe to the 
system their means of life, and status in society ; from fashion, 
or indolence, or ignorance, in the public at large, their influence 
is yet paramount in all questions of education; while there is 
no counterpoise, in any competitory institution for the diffusion of 
practical knowledge in Edinburgh. To say nothing of the 
sway of establishments upon the opinions and practical resolves 
of society, or of the enormous communis error that what is 
called an unclassical education does not become a gentleman, 
we ask, to what point of the compass can an inhabitant of 
Edinburgh, in easy circumstances, who has a boy to educate, 
turn, that either the High School or the Academy does not close 
his vista? . 

Moreover, seeing on the one hand, that this, like all other in- 
stitutions defective, not merely in details but in principles, never 
will reform itself, and, on the other, that the community is not 
yet pre to reform it from without, we are no way sur- 
‘prised, at the end of yet another year, to find the High School, 
with Latin and Greek reigning quite as indisputably in its 
new and spacious halls, as they did in the dusky rooms of James 
the Sixth's time; and, notwithstanding the addition of some 
other instrumentary branches of education, still misemploying 
the faculties, and retarding the preparation for active life, of six 
1 5 of the elite of the youth of the place nicknamed Modern 

thens. 

Turning to the Prize-List of the Academy, we find the same 
system miscalled Education in equal monopoly. Latin verses, 
Greek verses, English verses, speech of Galgacus to the de- 

„1. Was the attack of Saguntum by Hannibal, and the invasion of 
Italy, justifiable on the reasons which he alleges? 2. Which was the abler 
general, Cæsar or Hannibal? 3. On the progress and decline of commer- 
cial nations.—And thirteen other questions, ejusdem generis, which it would 
have required the ablest tactitions, politicians, and philosophers to. answer. 
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feated Caledonians, Alexander's speech to his mutinous army, 
Bolingbroke put into Latin; the battle of the Trebia; Æneas 
address to Dido; the ransom of Hector’s body; Cornelia; Ode 
to Echo; ditto to Winter; Arthur's Seat, &c. &c.! The prizes 
are awarded for scholarship according to the place of the pupil 
in the class, and for particular merits, scholarship being the 
í staple of the school. The particular merits of the highest 
or seventh class are, best Grecian, best Greek prose, best Greek 
` verses, best Latin verses, best English prose, Pest Latin prose, 
best Geometrician, best Algebraist, best French scholar, best 
French composition, best French reciter. It must not be for- 
gotten, that the Academy was instituted as a professed advance 
on the High School; as a higher school than the High School, 
and of course for the purpose of affording a more perfect and 
choice system of education. Many of the first men of the place 
combined their knowledge, influence, experience, taste and mo- 
ney, to render it a seminary distinguished by the latest improve- 
ments, refinements, and solid advantages of modern educa- 
tion. It will astonish a more enlightened age than our own, 
that the first-rate men of the second quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, had views of education no higher than this 
stem exhibits; and that they continued to meet annually, to 
eclare themselves not only satisfied with, but proud of such at- 
tainments as we have enumerated, as the fruit of seven years la. 
bour in their sons; and these the valuable unrecallable years 
from eight to sixteen ; but it will most of all astonish a more en- 
lightened age, that the men of the present day wilfully bandaged 
their own eyes, or with their eyes wide open, persisted in patro- 
nising so deplorable a waste of time, and perversion of intellect, 
although too well aware, from their own experience, that the 
education which is to fit for active life has yet to begin after all 
these prizes for long and laborious trifling are awarded, and all 
these applauses bestowed. 

But the evil does not end here. At fifteen or sixteen, though 
late, it is still possible to begin an introduction to useful prac- 
tical knowledge. The knowing organs are yet in youthful 
vigour, and appetised for their natural food,—information about 
things and the relations of things ; but, alas! this feast which 
nature spreads, is especially withheld from the young man, 
whom it is resolved to continue in the course of what is woefully 
misnamed a Liberal Education. In his case, special, laborious, 
and expensive care is taken to exclude the chance of his picking 

‘up even stray knowledge, by engaging him engroasingly, often 
to the injury of his health, in pursuits which are incompatible 
with his doing so. When finished at the Academy, or the High 
School, he is said to be ‘ prepared for College, and it is 
greatest boast of a grammar schodl, that its pupils are well fitted 
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for this advancement, and are renowned for bearing away the 
university honours, Now College, in the sense for which this 
preparation is made, does not mean higher attainments in phy- 
sical and moral science,—fresh stores for the knowing, and 
nobler exercise for the reflecting faculties. It means more Latin 
and Greek, as if seven years were not enough !—it means ad- 
vancement in the Higher Classics, —a greater elevation still 
above all knowledge or accomplishment that is to be of practical 
use in the attainment of good and the avoidance of evil in after 
life. ‘The academy keeps an eye upon its former alumni, and 
glories in their progress in the dead languages. A report b 
Rector is appended, in which that learned person speaks wit 
evident exultation of the rank taken by his pupils at College. 
One carries off two scholarships at Oxford, from twenty-two 
candidates, after an examination of three days’ duration, con- 
sisting of translations from Greek and Latin authors,—of com- 
itions in prose and verse, both in the Latin and English 
` langusges-f mathematical propositions, — and of a long het of 
historical, hical, and chronological questions. Another © 
obtains the gold medal for an acoomplishment, for which, most 
certainly, the Academy did not prepare him,——writing essays in 
the Moral Philosophy class in the University of Edinburgh. 
A third bears away the Lord Advocate's gold medal as the best 
scholar in the Humanity Class (Literee humaniores, but only 
Latin after all) in the University of Glasgow; and two others 
have prizes and bursaries for their Latin verses and Greek pro- 
ficiencies. There is no part of this solemn mockery of intel- 
lectual cultivation more tantalizing to the friend of rational 
education, than the indisputable fact, that these honours are 
borne away by efforts not in the direct, but in the inverse ratio 
of the value of the attainments rewarded. The labour is so 
t as often to be fatal to health. Such of the faculties as are 
in requisition—for many more are left in utter abeyance—are 
subjected to excessive exercise, and often perform incredible 
feats. Self-esteem and Love of Approbation, the constituents 
of emulative ambition, furnish an impulse which makes light and 
almost rable, tasks, which, without their activity, would be 
an intolerable grievance. While we look with regret at the in- 
utility of the object achieved, we marvel at the perseverance and 
the talent which has been misapplied in the achievement. In 
the course of study in the Rector’s class of the High School, and 
the Report of the Public Examination of the Academy, there are 
literary performances of great merit, nay truly wonderful for 
the tender years of their juvenile authors; and which, were they 
not all that has been attained, were they an elegant surplusage 
to much useful knowledge and practical wisdom, the fruit of 
ease and relaxation, would be autant gagné, a grace certainly 
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well worth possessing; but when they are all the hard earn- 
ings of the toil of the noonday and the midnight, and when any 
knowledge which raises the Latin versifier above the intellectual 
level of a baby has been picked up any where but at school, it 
would be matter of amazement that so senseless a system is per- 
mitted for another hour to occupy the seat of education, were it 
not for the reflection, that the men who suffer its continuance 
were once the boys whom it cheated of sound knowledge and 
intrenched in impregnable prejudice, on. many points, but on 
none more than as to what constitutes a good education. A 
sound practical philosophy of mind, in other words Phrenology, 
must, itself, form a leading branch of the education of the pa- 
rents themselves, to enable them to perceive the moral and in- 
tellectual wants of their children,—to distinguish the faculties 
which require regulation, from those which need excitement, and 
to appreciate the objects and the subjects fitted to those faculties, 
before the time will come that the languages of two tribes of the 
human race that have been above a thousand years extinct shall 
cease to be worshipped, as in themselves the essence of human 
knowledge. 

It is a most painful reflection to the phrenologist who reads 
these prize performances, that the same time, talent, and labour, 
properly directed, would have rewarded the young authors with 
an extent of knowledge, acoomplishment, and resource, which 
few of the self-educated attain in after life; and worthily pre- 
pared them for college,—college being then what it ought to be, 
a guide to yet more extended knowledge of the works and ways 
of the Creator, in all their beautiful and benevolent harmomies. 

But the monachism which excludes all this cannot last greatly 
longer. Not only is the press erecting against it its batteries in 
all directions, pal patted to another, and a better system in 
actual operation a N rivalry. The Wilderspins and 
the Mayos are “ abroad” in Britain, and the Pestalozzis on the 
Continent. Other schoolmasters may stay at home. A 
orator who lately ied to the Lord: Mayor for a few shillin, 
and a pair of old shoes to carry him home to Ireland, remark- 
ed, with exquisite sarcasm, “ That he had heard much of the 
schoolmaster being abroad in England, but that he had not had 
the good fortune to find any body who had met with him.” 
Now his disappointment y arose not from the difficulty of 
meeting the Imaster, but from the utter ical pier 
ness of the schoolmaster when he is encountered. 

One credit is due to the conductors of both the Edinburgh 
seminaries. We do not observe, in the curriculum of either, 
one of the profligate and abominable ancient authors: — ve do 
not see the reports blotted with the names of the atheistical 
Lurretius, the corrupting Anacreon, the beastly Catullus, and 
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many others, that, unfortunately for morality and religion, 

escaped the flames of Alexandria; and, although Juvenal does 

appear, the studies are said to be selections, and we trust the 

sound and not the rotten part of the fruit is included in that 

. word. The heathen Pantheon is bad enough as the study of 
yaan in a Christian country; but many of the classics, if fol- 

owed as practical, guides, would lead to expulsion from honest 

and decent society, and stoning by the populace. We should 
be too precipitate to expect, in our time; to see the masters of 
these two grammar-schools pensioned off, or left to teach the 
dead languages, as French and Italian are taught in our city, 
only to those who chuse to apply for them; while the com- 
modious and extensive buildings and grounds should be con- 
verted into judicious seminaries of practical and real knowledge ; 
but these changes will arrive, and, in 5 of their ap- 
Proach, we sball briefly sketch an outline of the improvements 
which we desire. 

We have no hesitation about the occupation of the six inva- 
luable years from two to eight. Of these, six hours a-day, 
without exception of sex or rank in life, should be spent within 
the bounds of an infant school, regulated and conducted on the 
plan and principles of Wilderspin’s system. We are quite pre- 
pared to meet all objections to this grand novelty in education. 
‘There are many whose organization impels them, without reflec- 
tion, to object, of course, to every thing which is new to the limited 
scope of their own experience; and there are not a few who per- 
severe in hostility to every thing that is important and useful. 
Let any one candidly reflect how much previous consideration 
he bestowed upon the subject before he took a part in the cur- 
rent objection to the universality of infant training,—that it 
may do very well to collect into large schools the children of 
the poor and profligate, who have worse than no parental 
care or tuition bestowed upon them; but it is a libel upon mo- 
thers a grade above that wretched class, to say that they cannot 
look after their own children; it is to weaken the maternal tie, 
and so forth. Such objections, besides being made without a 
moment's reflection, spring from profound ignorance of the ob- 
ject of infant-school training. It is systematic, continued, prac- 
tical moral exercise, to the incalculable improvement of the dis- 
positions of the young, the regulation of the selfish and vicious, 
and the increased strength of the social and generous feelings. 
Now, these blessings are not to be attained in the best regulated 
nursery in the kingdom, even under the vigilant eye of the most 

_ careful and indefatigable mother. One reason is sufficient, the 
human mind is by nature social, and it cannot put forth its ear- 
liest buds with success aie in a social atmosphere. This 

truth has never been followed as a practical principle except in 
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infant schools. Numbers are indispensable to form an infant 
socicty, in which the moral feelings can be properly exercised, 
and the selfish repressed. The largest family will not furnish 
this element: they cannot be numerous enough between two 
and six years of age, and they do not present to each other the 
relation of strangers, or a little public, for the excitement of the 
disinterested feelings, and the repression of the selfish. The 
moral influence of numbers on the youngest child is prodigious, 
and is perhaps the most powerful engine the teacher employs. 
The most enlightened and watchful mother wields it not with 
her three or four children. She will find, for example, that, 
without it, she makes no way in many important parts of the 
training which depend upon the judicious exercise of Love of 
Approbation, for this faculty is dormant, or next to it, at home. 
The love of praise, and the fear of shame, are there equally in- 
operative; Veneration is also in weak action; the aut re- 
spectfulness, the 5 deference of equals to equals, who 
are strangers to each other, can have no place in a nursery, 
with all its daily and nightly familiarities; while, in its unavoid- 
able sameness, there cannot arise that variety of incidents and 
“position which at once exercises the feelings, and keeps alive the 
faculties. But we grant too much when we concede to any 
mother the qualifications and the means for the arduous engross- 
ing task of systematic and efficient moral training. It resembles 
the incessant work of a day-labourer : it must not relax; it must 
be steady, regular, unceasing, or it is nought. A mother must 
give up every other occupation, pursuit and enjoyment, for this 
one duty, and, after all, she will perform it imperfectly; for 
there is yet no adequate practical knowledge among mothera, 
or fathers either, a reject the aid of Phrenology, or have 
had no opportunity of being taught by it what are the human 
faculties active in infancy, and the modes in which they may be 
made to modify each other. Nay, we know mothers who are 
thoroughly imbued with phrenological - principles, and perfectly 
able to apply them practically in education, who could themselves 
conduct, were it their occupation, an infant school, and yet con- 
fess that they cannot succeed to the extent of their wishes in 
their own nurseries. No family arrangements admit of the chil- 
dren being constantly with their mother: the nursery-maid 
must share largely in their company; and we need not describe 
her training of the children. Hence much done by the mother 
is undone by the servant, and it is found that no satisfactory 
progress is made. We can at least ta for ourselves, who 

ve paid some attention to the principles and practice of infant 
training, both at home and abroad; we atly prefer the 
regular system of Miss Brown's infant-school in Saxe Cobourg 
Place to our own nursery, and there we send a little student of 
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morals, of four years old, for several hours every day. We 
therefore confidently repeat, that the moral advance of the rising 

ration would be vastly promoted by an universal resort to 
mfant schools. The e of families, the happiness 
of the individuals trained, and the change on the whole face of 
human intercourse, which, in the course of a single generation, 
would be effected, is beyond the conception of those who con- 
template only that hard mass of selfishness, sensuality, and mu- 
tual distrust and annoyance, instead of mutual solace, called so- 


ciety. 

Tue intellectual training for an infant-scheol should be the 
same familiarization with objects natural and artificial, and their 
obvious ities, which is given to the yo classes of Dr 
Mayo’s el This, with the eee ee of read- 
ing their own lan „the first lessons of the French, writing, 
arithmetic in its Aake rules, geography, with much information 
about the productions of foreign countries, together with a great 
deal of miscellaneous knowledge of commos things, and an ac- 
quired tractability, docility, and zeal for farther improvement, 
may be said to fit the children, at eight years of age, for advance- 
ment to the High School or Academy, as these institutione shall 
be constituted on improved principles *. 

What may not be acquired in the seven years from eight to 
fifteen, if Latin and Greek are taken away, and these valu- 
able years filled up with real brea and accom N 
Knowledge being progressive, what is a acquired will form 
the basis of farther Investigation; what in the child's school 
was introduction to objects, their physiognomies, qualities, aud 
uses, will now be their analyses and combinations in chemistry ;— 
their powers, laws, and relations in mechanical philosophy; to- 
gether with the application of these practical sciences to the arts 
of life, witnessed in visits to manufactories and works of all de- 
scriptions. As this is the season of life for the storing of the know- 
ing faculties, mineralogy and botany, zoology, and the wonders of 
entomology, will then be best acquired, and all the other branches 
- ef natural history, the use of the globes, the simpler parts of astro. 
arn and all the knowledge which depends on mere observation, 
which is postponcd, at present, till after the long course of Latin 
and Greek is finished, and thersfore absurdly considered as the 
province of adult students, and not of boys. Yet we are certain 
that the latter will make by far the most rapid progress in it, 
and: store it most permanently for future use. The task is light 


© There is nothing more injurious to the cause of infant-training than 
the self-sufficient and conceited attempts of infant schoolmasters to improve 
upen Wilderspin. We have visited seme, where, on the strength of several 
deteriorations, although the plan was essentially that great master’s, we found 
dim utterly diso and denied !! This dishonesty is an indifferent basis for 
moral training, 
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compared to that which they now perform; and, moreover, 
perly conducted, eve Bee woe be pleasure, inaeead of dull 
ness and weariness, which it requires medals and rewards to 
furnish motive to submit to. We know girls of twelve years of 
who have made great progress in botany, arranged a hortus 
siccus in neat books, and made drawings of many plants, and 
who have moreover become very tolerable mineralogists. A 
Greek verb is a more serious task than the whole class of the 
Cryptogamia. At no period of life are the organs in better or- 
der for acquiring and retaining a knowledge of the animal 
structure, including the human, than from twelve ta fifteen ; 
and, with the structure the functions, in a well arranged sys- 
tem of physiology.. From this, the transition is easy and natu- 
ral to a knowledge of beneficial and hurtful influences, and 
to the very simple practical rules, not for curing disease but, 
for preserving health. What a flood of human misery might be 
shut out by such an enlightewed course, which at present rushes 
in through all the open l human ignorance! Know- 
ledge of consequences would precede and exclude evil habits, 
whether these last offered themselves in the form of sensual in- 
dulgences, indolence, excessive study, or any other defiance of 
the organic laws which are the conditions of health established 
the Creator, as well of mind as of body. Closely connected 
with the anatomy of the nerves and brain, indeed identical: with 
the latter, is the organology of Phrenology ; of which, and of all 
the inductive part of the science, boys at fifteen may and ought 
to be complete masters, as well as of the principles of ethics to 
which it leads ; and have a thorough practical conviction that the 
arrangement of Creation is in accordance with the Supremacy of 
the Moral sentiments and Intellect over the Animal Prepensities ; 
a truth old in Scripture, but new to ethics and human practice, 
atruth the most important in its height and breadth, and depth, 
and all-pervading in its application to human concerns that has 
yet dawned on philosophy, which the most. advanced student 
of the relations of eal. man will find the load-star of his 
eourse, steer he whithersoever he will through the expanse of the 
moral universe, and alike his touchstone search he into the mi- 
nutest crevices of domestic life and individual motives ;—at once 
the telescope for the vast, and the microscope for the minute, 
the blood with which the heart swells, and the extremest capil- 
a beaa; the soul of Christianity, the Kingdom of Heaven. 
he diversity of studies will, of course, require a minuter 
classification, and that according to the ages of the boys and 
their proficiency, than the present seven divisions; but the 
branches, however numerous, will produce order, and not con- 
fusion ; for they will be in harmonious and co-operative relation 
to each other; and this will be a great improvement upon the 
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isolation, in our present education, of different branches of 
knowledge, taught by means of distinct, uncorrespondent, and 
often conflicting professorships. Teachers with each other, and 
all with the pupils, will be in free, and friendly, and mutually 
enlightening and animating communication, so that the fitness 
of things, the dependence of every part of the Creator 's works 
upon every other, and the beautiful adaptation of the whole to 
the faculties of man, in all the harmonies of adorable wisdom 
and benevolence, shall possess the youthful mind as a living 
practical principle, and implant there the love of God, as inse- 
parable from die conten tion of his being. It is obvious 
how the moral training of the infant period may be matured in 
this more advanced seminary; for here, without wasting an 
hour in positive precept, mutual respect, justice, benevolence, 
and beneficence, with the other feelings which constitute moral 
beauty and true refinement, will, in the very employments and 
arrangements, in the whole economy of the establishment, be 
daily and hourly exercised, and the best institutions of society 
ractically illustrated, and even acted upon; while Christianity 
itself must take root more and more deeply and widely in a soil 
our day rendered fitter for its luxuriant growth, and living 
ruit. -> : nad 
We cannot in this general sketch go more into details. Every 
thing should be taught and practised which will store up know- 
ledge, and increase resource, and that to all the pupils, as indis- 
criminately as the faculties extend, which, although in different 
degrees, all men possess. The energies of particular talents, 
known from the organization, and brought out in the course of 
the pursuits, may and ought to be provided for by means af- 
forded for their cultivation, either within the school or else- 
where; for example, all may and should draw common ob- 
jects, and lay down simple ground-plans; but the painter, the 
sculptor, and the geometrical surveyor, will follow their genius 
much farther. All may handle a chisel, a hammer, or a saw; 
but the marked mechanician and engineer will proceed to the 
head of their specific profession. Languages, modern, and an- 
cient too, will be provided for, but in the briefest and most 
perfect, and least wearisome mode of communication; mathe- 
matics, as well geometry as the science of numbers, will be 
taught to all, and carried to the height which the organization 
of the individual permits; while the airing-ground, which should 
consist of some acres, will give scope for gymnastics including 
swimming, gardening in connexion with botany,—even the ru- 
diments of agriculture, with carpentry, masonry, application 
of mechanical powers, and other useful and health-Learing la- 
bours. Instead of sitting for hours, on a bench, perhaps with. 
out a back, to the contortion of the spine, and disuse of the 
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muscles, nerves, and brain, breathing azote, and loathing the 
same dry unsavoury food which palls upon an organ to which 
a feeble appetite generally belongs, the organ of words, and, 
of consequence, being unhealthy and miserable,—the lively joy 
of all ages, but by the wisest provision of Benevolence, pre- 
eminently of the years of youth, the joy of excitement of all the 
organs of the brain, intellectual and moral, and, under the guid- 
ance of these we may add, animal, the active use and employ- 
ment of the whole physical and moral nature, will render the 
seven years of the then High School and Academy, not as at 
present a period of suffering endured in the belief, however 
mistaken, of its leading to after enjoyment; but a portion of the 
substantial happiness of life, perhaps more positively valuable 
to the individual than that maturity itself, for whose fulness 
and usefulness it is the admirable preparation, 

Succeeding as a higher station yet of the intellectual and 
moral ascent, what College ought to be, to take its worthy 
place in the progress, must now be obvious. It must he mainly 
a school cf Causality and Comparison,—the combining and 
reasoning faculties of man. Much of the knowledge, and it 
may be arranged by prolonging the time nearly all, upon which 
these faculties act, will be brought from the previous schools; 
and a sound logic, a practical ethics, a simple theory of legisla- 
tion, and a fruit-bearing political economy, will establish them- 
selves in the mind, almost without an effort, and with the most 
delightful reality of application. Recognised principle will take 
the place of endless controversy, the perverted use of the reflect- 
ing faculties; and human affairs will present themselves in har- 
monious simplicity, instead of confusion inextricable. A tho. 
rough knowledge of man’s physical, animal, moral and intellec- 
tual nature, and of the relation to that nature of external thin 
with their qualities and influences, will unite all minds in the 
removal and avoidance of those causes of evil which man’s ig- 
norance and selfishness produce, and in the acquisition and com- 
mand of the happiness which the Creator obviously designed as 
the reward of obedience to his laws in this life,—the essentials of 
that happiness constituting the best, the sole, 5 for the 
enjoyment of a better. The Faculties, as they are called, of 
Law, Medicine, and Theology, and these greatly purified and 
improved by a sounder eae will, of course. have their 
ape tee chairs in a well regulated university. 

uch would be a complete course of education, and all at- 
tained by the age of twenty-one. The individual will not, as 
is now the case, have to begin at that age to educate himself, 
and most imperfectly, in the elements of knowledge ; he is ready 
to advance unretarded in the onward course of observation and 
combination, and the practical consultation of his own good, and 
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the good of his species, which, in a more enlarged sense, ren- 
ders the education of man commensurate with his life's dura- 
tion. 

When we reflect that, however convincing to the intellect 
such a picture may be, there is an array of passions and inte- 
rests against the realization of such an educational reform as 
may, and probably will, postpone its blessings for another gene- 
ration, the conviction of its value and urgent necessity becomes 
only the stronger. But let not those who devote their lives to 
advocating such meliorations of human lot say that they go un- 
rewarded ; let them not complain even that their present re- 
turn from that society which they labour to benefit is derision 
and reproach. The certainty that an enlightened posterity 
will adopt their views, and reap the rich harvest of which they 
are humbly sowing the seed, is a source of intense pleasure, 
and a full compensation for present unpopularity, which, spring- 
ing from ignorance and perverted feeling, is even itself far more 
flattering than the loudest acclaim of praise issuing from the 
same sources. 

One event would hasten, in Edinburgh, the reform which we 
advocate, by half a century,—the actual establishment, either 
by individual enterprise, or the joint stock of an association of 
enlightened individuals, a seminary for boys, from eight to fif- 
teen, on the principles we have recommended. ‘This would be 
far more efficient than the gradual enlargement of the present 

stem. In this the teachers of course will do nothing, and 
their patrons very little, just because they do not see the de- 
fects, and will always consult with the teachers, as to the ex 
diency of any change whatever. But an actual Pestalozzi in- 
stitution existing, and forcing its excellencies upon the most 
prejudiced by the immense superiority of its pupils over all 
others, in accomplishment, sense, zeal, sud youthfal hap- 
piness, would in due time empty the halls of the dead languages, 
and force the authorities to replenish them by adopting the new 
system. Already the want is felt. We have often been told by 
parents that they are foreed, against their better judgment, to 
embark their boys in seven years of Latin and Greek, just be- 
cause there exists no other education for them. ‘ What can 
we do?” is a question often put with the emphasis of perplexity 
and regret. hat an opening for three or four men of talent 
and enterprise to supply, even on a small scale, this great want, 
and fairly make the experiment ! 
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ARTICLE IX. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG NATURALIST ON THE STUDY OF 
NATURE AND NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Jamzrs L. Drum- 
monn, M. D., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Belfast Aca- 
demical Institution. Longman and Co. London, 12mo, pp. 342. 


Tus is an admirable litle work for young persons. It is ele- 
gantly, and occasionally eloquently written; discursive in its 
character, embracing a variety of topics, gracefully introduced, 
and ably treated ; replete with fine sentiment, regulated by en- 
lightened intellect; and it is ornamented by wood-cuts, executed 
in a superior style of art. It is not so purely scientific as to 
be dry, nor so profound as to puzzle the young understanding ; 
while, nevertheless, philosophical principle pervades every page. 
But its great charm to us is the just perception and the glow- 
ing se a with which the author urges on the attention of 
the reader, the beautiful adaptation of the external world to the 
faculties of Man. The spreading hoof of the camel, viewed in 
relation to the soft sands of the desert; and the Lapland moss 
flourishing in winter, considered in connection with the organic 
wants of the reindeer ; are universally recognised as exquisite 
imens of divine adaptation of living beings to their external 
circumstances. But it has not yet hecome a point of general be- 
lief, that an equally admirable wisdom is displayed in the adap- 
tation of each of the human faculties to certain objects in exter- 
nal creation, and that the discovery of this relationship, and its 
plication to Lig rt of mental enjoyment, constitute the 
highest exercises of the rational powers of man. Dr Drum- 
mond is alive to this truth, and a leading object of his work 
is to enforce and illustrate it, and he does so with great ability 
and success. We do not know whether he is a phrenologist ; 
but we recognise in his book principles which we can scarcely 
believe it possible for him to have arrived at without a know- 
ledge of this science; and, in particular, there is a consistency 
in his views which is rarely or never attained without it. We 
copy the whole of Letter 19th as a specimen of the work, and 
entreat of the reader not to be afraid of its length. If he be- 
gin the perusal, he will thank us for presenting it entire. 


“ LETTER XIX. 


My chief object in the preceding letters, has been to impress 
upon your mind the importance of studying the works of Na- 
ture with a continual reference to the Great and Almighty God. 

2 2 
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whose offspring they are: and though the observations contained 
in what has thus far formed our correspondence are not very 
extensive, yet they are still, I hope, of sufficient variety and va- 
lue to stamp a deep conviction on your mind, that Natural Re- 
ligion is a subject of the highest moment to an intelligent be- 
ing; that it should not be neglected; that it forms a source of 
the purest contemplation ; and that it gives us the most exalted 
conceptions of the power, wisdom, and beneficence of the Deity. 
But if this be so, why is it, as respects the great mass of man- 
kind, almost a dead letter? That it is so, cannot be denied. 
Where is it taught to them? From what chair is its study 
recommended? Is it considered by the learned, in general, as 
worthy of consideration ? or is it in any way given to those who 
would, from their sincere love of truth, consider it as invaluable? 
It may be said, indeed, that there have always been writers 
on Natural Theology. Cicero, for example; and, in England, 
Ray, Derham, Paley, and others. This is very true; and I 
wish the number of writers on it had been ten times greater 
than it has; but, still, natural theology never has been taught 
to the people in any country, nor pains been taken to raise it to 
the elevation it deserves; on the contrary, indeed, superstition, 
ignorance, and motives of self-interest, are ever active in dipa 
raging and suppressing it. To children, especially, I consider 
that we act with the greatest injustice ; for they almost all are 
eager for the knowledge of the productions of nature; and the 
fund of information which might be imparted to them, combined 
with impressive illustrations of the power and goodness of their 
God, could not fail, whatever religious tenets they might be 
oer up in, to have a beneficial effect on all their future 
ife. l 
For communicating a knowledge of natural history to youth, 
much might be acoosiplisiad by attaching to seminaries of edu- 
cation, collections of specimens from the different kingdoms of 
nature, and employing works on natural history among the re- 
gular school-books. ‘The Menageries, Insect Architecture, In- 
sect Transformations, Vegetable Substances, and those volumes 
on similar subjects in the Library of Entertaining Know- 
ledge,’ are . adapted for somewhat advanced scholars, 
whether boys or girls. A microscope also, as has been recom- 
mended by the highly-talented editor of the Magazine of Natu- 
ral History, &c. Mr Loudon, should form an indispensable re- 
uisite of every boarding school; and the scholars, not mere 
children, should each possess a magnifying glass for examining 
small objects, especially minute flowers. One great object, how- 
ever, in all these places, would be, that the teachers should cul- 
tivate in themselves a taste for natural history, as that would 
give them the means of imparting a knowledge of it in many 
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ways to their pupils. But now comes the bugbear question, 
which is so often the fertile source of hinderance to improvement 
— Will it not take them off their other concerns? I answer, 
No. My friend the Reverend J. R. Bryce, Principal of the 
Belfast Academy, and his brother James Bryce, Esq., who for 
some time have had a collection attached to their exceltent place 
‘of education, have satisfactorily proved this, by showing how 
the thing works in actual practice; as the following letter, 
‘which, at my request, those gentlemen have been kind enough 
to furnish me with, will fully explain :— 


<< MY Dear Sir, Belfast, 30th August 1830. 

s < I have great pleasure in giving you, according to your re- 
‘quest, a statement of the circumstances connected with the intro- 
duction of natural history as a regular part of the course of ele- 
‘mentary education in this seminary. 

«< The Academy, as you are aware, consists of a number of 
-distinct schools, each superintended by a master, who gives his 
whole attention to his own department, and receives the whole 
of the profits arising from it; and it is the duty of the Principal 
to eee that each master conducts his school with diligence, and 
on à judicious plan. Several attempts had been made to 
introduce the physical sciences into the mathematical school, but 
with little success.. A few of the advanced pupils were occa- 
sionally taught the elements of natural philosophy and of che- 
mistry, but there was little demand for such instruction. At 
length, in the summer of 1828, my brother, who, on my ap- 
pointment to the head of the Academy in 1826, had succeeded 
me in the charge of the mathematical school, fortunately 
thought of adding mineralogy and geology to the usual course 
of geography. This was, in fact, only completing the geo; 
phical course by the addition of physical geography, which had 
till then been omitted. The pupile, whose varied between 
the extremes of eight and eightcen, all entered with the greatest 
eagerness into these subjects; so much so, that at first sight I was 
short-sighted enough to feel some apprehension of their being 
led away from their severer studies by this new and fascinating 

rsuit. But I was soon set perfectly at ease; for there was, 
in a very short time, a marked improvement in the manner in 
which the other parts of their business were performed by those 
lads who had given themselves most passionately to mineralogy 
and geology. This was what I ought to have expected. When 
a taste is formed for any one intellectual occupation, it is easy to 
ingraft upon it a fondness for another. When a boy has found 
pleasure in exerting his faculties upon one subject, he is natural- 
ly led to try them upon others. 
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But this was not all. Several of thé young mineralogists had 
been introduced by my brother as visitors at the meetings of the 
Belfast Natural History. Society, of which you know he is a 
zealous member. They had been pleased; and they wished to 
have some better means of enjoying such pleasure than by bewg 
spectators. Accordingly, one morning, after the lecture, they 
surprised their teacher, by laying before him a plan for the 
establishment of a similar society. among themselves, which 
pro to call ‘ The Academical Natural History Society,’ 
and of which they requested him to become president. My 
sanction, as head of the Academy, having been asked, and given 
most cordially and joyfully, the Society was constituted accord- 
ingly, for the objects ‘ of giving mutual instruction in the vari- 
ous departments of natural . and of forming a museum 
for the Academy.” This took place on the 30th of October 
1828, at which time the Academy did not possess a single speci- 
men, nor a box or shelf in which specimens could be kept. It 
has now a collection of minerals, which, for the value of the spe- 
cimens, and completeness of the suites, has been pronounced by 
good judges to be the third or fourth in Ireland. There are 
also a few good specimens of stuffed birds, and a considerable 
number of shells. A glaas case has been erected at an expense 
of about twenty pounds, in which the more attractive part of 
the collection is kept. The money required, was raised partly 
by contributions among the young people themselves, and partly 
by the donations of a few lovers of science in the town and 
neighbourhood, most of them belonging to the circle of my bro- 
ther's personal friends. Of the specimens, the greater part have 
been either purchased or collected by the individual exertions of 
the members of the Society. One shoots a snipe or partridge 
on a holiday; another contributes the defleta membra of his sis- 
ter’s canary bird; a third proudly deposits in the treasury of 
acience the piece of rock-crystal, or calcareous spar, which he 
had hitherto regarded only as a glittering toy; an East Indian 
presents leaves from an oriental plant, used for writing upon by 
the Birmese, and coveted with characters; the captain of a. West 
Indian ship presents a fine conch, or a magvificent piece of co- 
ral, to a young favourite, and it is joyfully transferred to the 
museum. The young naturalists, in their holiday exoursions, 
are always mindful of an enterprise of which they are justly 
roud ; every visit to.the basaltic hills in the neighbourhood.en- 
rges their already rich and beautiful collection of zeolites ; and 
3 .a distance bring, at the close of each vacation, the 
rocks and N of. their native localities. And you are not 
to imagine that these young people possess a flimsy or superfi- 
cial knowledge of the hibjea or a mere knowledge of peaa 
You will find them excellent practical mineralogists, capable of 
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deciding accurately what specimens are worthy of being kept, 
and what are to be neglected or thrown away. And a conti- 
nued series of exertions of this kind, where each individual ser- 
vice costs little or nothing, amounts to something in the end. 
After all, however, the chief part of the mineralogical collection 
has been purchased, with great- judgment, and to great advan- 
tage, out of the funds of the society. Some valuable donations 
have been received from externs ; the most remarkable of which 
was a collection of native shells, containing about a hundred 
distinct species, gathered by a lady with her own hands on the 
beach of Lough Foyle, for the express purpose of being pre- 
sented to the museum. 

*The Society of our young naturalists meets once a fort- 
night, when papers are read by the members in rotation, and 
eonversations held, arising out of the papers. 

* consider this one of the most important improvements in 
education-that we have yet effected, although we t of some 
that are considerable. You are pleased to speak of me as hav- 
ing some share in this one; but I must disclaim all, except the 
negative merit of having encouraged and sanctioned it. The 
credit of the first thought, and of the persevering exertion 
which reduced it to practice, is all due to my brother James. 

J ought not to forget, that the parents of the children have 
noticed a marked change in the habits of such of them as have 
been taught geology. It has made them more animated and 
intelligent ; kad, Er giving them a rational pursuit in their 
hours of amusement, has done more to keep them out of mis- 
chief than any other thing that could have been devised ; for 
all of them follow up the study more or less, and some so far, as 
to form little cabmets of their own at home. Every sensible 
mother, whose son has passed through a geo phical class for 
the last two years, has expressed herself chy delighted with 
the effects, intellectual alg moral, which the geological part of 
the course has produced on the boy’s domestic habits. 

Wishing you every success in your laudable endeavours to 
promote the study of natural history, I am, my dear Sir, very 
truly yours, ee „ R. J. Beyer? 


„ With respect to the culture of natural theology among 
adults, it can only be generally diffused by the regular and fre- 
quent delivery of discourses upon it, ‘jad by publications ex- 
planatory of its advantages; and though it can only appeal to 
reason, and look to common sense and to the book of nature, 
© that noblest of volumes, where we are ever called to wonder 
and to admire *,” for that support which it deserves, yet there 
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is one advantage peculiar to itself,—that the works can be ex- 
hibited, and the mechanism and other wonders of the organized 
structure in the animal and vegetable kingdoms, and the ar- 
rangement of strata, the forms of crystals, the remains of ex- 
tinct creations, and other phenomena of the mineral world, 
can be made apparent to the senses, a giving positive evi- 
dence of the truths which it teaches. And we are not to sup- 
pose, that a previous course of. training, or a particular kind of 
education, is necessary to enable us to understand these sub- 
jects. There is much, indeed, in the minute detail of every 
science which cannot either be well explained or understood in 
a popular discourse, but that does not affect the main object,— 
the communication of useful information which can be made 
plain to all. i 
Much good might be done both for natural history and natu- 
ral religion, by societies formed for the express purpose of cul- 
tivating the one in order to inculcate the other. There are very 
many persons who, were they aware of the great utility of these 
studies, in imparting a knowledge of the wisdom and other at- 
* tributes of the Deity, and of enlarging the human mind, would 
be anxious to forward any judicious plan by which they might 
become more widely understood. It is, indeed, extraordinary 
to see what zeal is manifested, what pains are taken to gain pro- 
selytes, what sums are raised and squandered in supporting any 
new absurdity that starts up, pretending to be founded on mi- 
raculous claims or supernatural assistance, and yet to find that 
the great volume of creation is so much unknown and disregarded 
as it is. If a Joanna Southcote, or other insane fanatic, appear, 
there are thousands ready to become believers in the pretend- 
ed mission ; or if a Hohenlohe assume to wield the powers of 
Heaven, whole nations will rely on the faith of the unprincipled 
cheat. And can nothing be done to give men a knowledge of 
natural religion, which is, perhaps, the only cure for this silly 
and pernicious belief in wonder-workers and Tot brained or cun- 
5 who thrive by imposing on the weakness of their 
brethren? It is well known that a number of the clergy of the 
Established Church were firm believers in Joanna Southcote 
being the woman who was ‘ clothed with the sun, and the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head a crown of twelve stars “; 
and that one of them went so far as to offer a benefice into the 
hands of his bishop, if, on a certain day, the holy Joanna’ did 
not appear with the expected Shiloh ;—an excellent specimen of 
faith, no doubt; but I will venture to say that these gentlemen 
did not spend much of their time in cultivating natural science, 
or contemplating the Deity in his works. It is said, indeed, 
that some of her disciples still suppose that Joanna is in heaven 
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searching for the Shiloh’s father; and what a miserably super- 
stitious state must the world still be in, when we reflect, that 
though this impostor died so late as 1814, yet, at one period 
of her career, she had, in London and its neighbourhood, above 
one hundred thousand converts *. : 
“Societies which would devise means of giving stated lectures 
on subjects demonstrative of the wisdom and other attributes of 
God, as discovered in his works, whether in the structure of the 
heavens, or in the history and conformation of organized nature, 
or of the great features of our globe, would, I am convinced, do 
an incalculable . There is one recommendation of natural 
theology not a little powerful; which is, that men, by attending 
to it, would: become possessed of more and more knowledge as 
long as they lived. So long as a man retains his faculties, there 
is still something more in it to be acquired; and a discourse on 
science in connection with it, though attended to but once a- 
week, would gradually bestow upon the hearer a large fund of 
knowledge, which would still be increasing, and which none, I 
presume, will dare to say, would be a useless or unimportant 
acquisition. I again assert, what I am most assuredly convinced 
of, that the imparting a knowledge of the works of creation to 
. mankind at large, would prove to them a most valuable gift. I 
would like that a lecture-room, a museum, and a library, should 
be attached even to every village as regularly as its church or 
chapel ; and that part of some set day or oer botany be appro- 
priated to the demonstration and teaching of the works and wis- 
dom of God, in the great subjects of natural theology—whether 
in the sublime science of astronomy, or in the leading branches 
of natural philosophy, or in the economy, fabrication, and his- 
tory of the individuals of the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; 
in short, the wide and glorious field that occupies every page of 
Nature’s stupendous volume. This would be teaching men of 
every creed, and every faith, a kind of knowledge which must 
of necessity be useful to them. Let it not be said that such. is 
taught !—the case cannot be made out; the people are taught 
no pa knowledge of these things in any country upon 
earth. 
Lou will, perhaps, treat the idea of teaching matters of 
science to people generally, as chimerical ; but be not over-hasty. 
It is still too common 4 persuasion, that knowledge should be a 
monopoly, belonging solely to the learned and highly educated ; 
but there is a vast fond of information of the very highest va- 
lue, which can be understood by persons who have had little 
previous tutoring either in school or university. There is a vast 
mass of knowledge which admits of easy explanation, and which 
could be comprehended by men of the most moderate educa- 
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tion; and why is it withheld from them? Is the sun still to 
shine in the. heavens, the planets to roll on in their orbits, the 
comets to shoot beyond imagination’s wing into the regions of 
apace, and the constellations to sparkle for ever on the canopy 
of night; and yet our brethren of the human race, a very small 
portion excepted, to know no more about them than merely that 
they are. the sun and stars? 

* Will it be said that the great truths of astronomy can only 
be made plain to the understandings of those who are profound 
mathematicians and philosophers? There are lengths in every 
science, indeed, which can only be gained by long and deep 
study; but although it required a Newton to unfold the myste- 
ry of the planetary motions, as guided and controlled by the 
law of gravitation, still these motions, and most of the sublime 
facts of astronomy, can be comprehended by the bulk of the 

le, from plain illustrations, given in plain and perspicuous 
nguage. But of this, and of nature in general, they are kept 
in deep ignorance. Simple truths, when simply explained, are 
more easi) pn eer I believe, than is commonly sup- 
posed ; and I feel satisfied, that the task of teaching mankind in 
general, such selid and various knowledge as would tend most 
powerfully to advance both civilization and morality, is any 
thing but hopeless. Knowledge has been truly said, by Bacon, 
to be power; and with equal, at least, if not greater truth, it 
may be asserted, that when pursued with a reference to the God 
of all knowledge, it is virtue. 

“ An acquaintance with nature must always tend powerfully to 
suppress the puerile and degrading belief in supernatural occur- 
rences, and in pretenders to the working of miracles. The true 
place to search for what is really and irresistibly demonstrative 
of the Deity and his ways, is in the accomplishment, and not 
the breach, of those laws which he has established throughout 
nature; and all the miracles that have ever been reported are as 
a drop in the ocean, compared with the infinite power that is 
every where discoverable in his works. Where is the miracle, 
let me ask, that does not sink into comparative nothingness when 
compared even with the motion of so small a globe as the world 
we hve on? The earth, you are aware, moves round her axis 
every twenty-four hours; and being eight thousand miles in her 
longest diameter, the consequence is, that any point at the equa- 
tor will be carried round at the rate of one thousand miles in 
the hour. But the orbit in which the earth moves round the 
sun, is known to be five hundred and eighty-four millions of 
miles; and as that space is described in one year, the average 

e gone over is nearly one million six hundred thousand miles 
in one day, which is sixty-six thousand six hundred miles in one 
hour, eleven hundred in one minute, and eighteen every second 
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of time. So that even while you are occupied in reading this 
letter, supposing that to take up the space of an hour, you will, 
independently of the diurnal motion, be carried on, in that brief 
portion of time, sixty-six thousand six hundred miles in your 
annual cireuit round the sun. This is one of the many wonders 
which astronomy has disclosed of the omnipotent God in the 
economy of the universe ; but whether we contemplate the hea- 
vens or the earth, wonder accumulates upon wonder, and proof 

n proof. There is no limit to the study of the Almighty in 
his works. All nature, from the north to the south, and flom 
the east to the west, offers examples innumerable of the power 
and wisdom with which he works throughout the visible world 
before us. In the heavens, we find suns the centres of sys- 
tems, and an endless series of rolling worlds; and when we de- 
scend from the consideration of suns and sytems, of stars wheel- 
ing in their orbits with a velocity quicker than thought, of 
worlds compared with which the globe we inhabit is in magni- 
tude as a molehill, how delightful is it to find that on this ball, 
insignificant as it is in comparison with thousands of the hea- 
venly orbs, the God of all di e a in characters not less 
strong, to the inquiring mi in the boundless ocean of 

that holds the sun and stars ! 

Let us consider an insect, or let us study the laws which di- 
rect a planet; let us contemplate the solar system, or inquire 
into the history of an ant-hill or a honeycomb ; the mind, the 
truly valuable of the compound called Man, recognises in 
the vast, as well as in the minute, and vice versd, the master 
mind, the God, the omnipotent power—express it by what 
name we will—which formed and which’ governs the mighty 
whole, in all its magnitudes, in all its minima. Paley observes, 
in his Natural Theelogy,—a work which I can never too high- 
ly recommend to your uotice,—that ‘ the works of nature want 
only to be contemplated. When contemplated, they have every 
thing in them which can astonish by their greatness: for, of the 
vast scale of operation through which our discoveries carry us, 
at one end we see an intelligent Power arranging planetary sys. 
tems—fiting, for instance, the trajectory of Saturn, or con. 
structing a ring of two hundred. thousand miles diameter, to 
surround his body, and be suspended like a magnificent arch, 
over the heads of his inhabitants; and, at the other, bending a 
hooked tooth, concerting and providing an appropriate media: 
nism for the clasping and reclasping of the filaments of the fea- 
ther of the humniing-bird. We have proof not only of both 
these works proceeding from an intelligent agent, but of their 
proteeding from the same agent: for, in the first place, we can 
trace an identity of plan, a connection of system, from Saturn to 
our own globe; and when arrived upon our globe, we can, in 
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the second place, pursue the connection through all the organ- 
ized, especially the animated, bodies which it supports. We 
can observe marks of a common relation, as well to one another, 
as to the elements of which their habitation is composed. 
Therefore one mind bath planned, or at least hath prescribed, 
a general plan for all these productions. One Being has been 
concerned in all.” e 
J hope you are now satisfied that the pursuit of natural his- 
tory is one that should neither be considered as idle nor undig- 
nified: and I also hope, that you are inclined to believe, that 
‘if one train of thinking be more desirable than another, it is 
that which regards the phenomena of nature with a constant re- 
ference to a supreme intelligent Author . But if this be true, 
how desirable would it be that some means were devised to dif- 
fuse a knowledge of nature, and to promote this mode of con- 
templating her! We have Sunday schools for the young, and 
why not Sunday colleges for instructing the adult part of the 
population ? hen we recollect, that in the support of the 
Established Church of Great Britain and Ireland, not. less, per- 
haps, than twelve millions Sterling are annually expended—that 
large voluntary contributions, amounting to some bundred thou- 
sand pounds every year, are raised for Missionary, Bible, and 
other societies, besides the great expenditure required for the 
support of teachers of independent sects; that the steeple alone 
of a church will sometimes cost more than would found a uni- 
versity, —is it not somewhat-remarkable, that nothing is done to 
give mankind some knowledge of God, as he exhibits himeelf in 
is works? I am perfectly satisfied of two things ;—that such 
knowledge must be useful to mankind, not only in enlarging 
their minds, but in greatly increasing their moraſity; and also 
that, however much natural religion may be cultivated, it can 
never lead to any injurious excesses of enthusiasm, nor render 
its cultivators bad or dangerous members of society. It never 
can induce any man, or body of men, to compass the life of a 
human being for a difference of opmion. There can be no 
quarrelling about what can be made obvious to all; and I pre- 
sume that any one would be laughed at,—I am sure he would 
deserve it, at least,—who would assert that the pursuit of na- 
ture and natural religion can ever lead to cruelty, oppression, 
lying, burning, banging, flogging, or flaying. No murders, 
you me depend upon it, ever have been, or ever will be, com- 
mitted for its sake; and it never can give rise to attempts at 
glorifying God by acts of injustice, bloodshed, and murder. 
Nov, if there be an intellectual pursuit, adapted in its v 
nature, its very essence, to the capacities of all mankind, and all 
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times of life, whose natural tendency is to soften and humanise 
the dispositions, to keep up a constant reverence for the God of 
all, by suggesting that Great Being in every thing cognisable 
by the senses, ought it to be n P—a pursuit which leads 
us to discover the all-powerful Creator, in the endless multitude 
of his works,—is it to be spurned from us and contemned ? or 
should we not rather exert our best efforts, io remove the cloud 
that is settled so deep and wide upon it; to disperse the dark- 
ness, and open up, fer the amelioration of our species, opportu- 
nities of advancing. in its delightful paths to a knowledge of Na- 
ture, and, through .ber, of the Almighty God whose glorious 
work she is ? 

s In the observations I have all along made respecting natural 
history, you will recolleet that I have not spoken so much in its 
favour as I have done, from any bigoted attachment or blind 
zeal for it in particular, to the exclusion of a due sense of the 
value of other sciences and pursuits. All knowledge that does 
not lead to error or immorality is useful and valuable; and 
without a great diversity of pursuits and inclinations, the busi- 
ness of mankind could not go on. Happy is he, who, in this 
stage of existence, can acquire the most knowledge, with the 
greatest degree of innocence ; for, along with a or a guilt 
conscience, it is the only thing we can take out of the world, 
aud, consequently, is the most valuable thing we can find in it. 
At the same time, I must repeat, that natural history, being in 
itself of easy acquirement, to a considerable extent, and without 

revious training ; its facts being every where triumphantly il- 
1 of the wisdom of the Deity; its being adapted to all 
and admirably so to the inquiring minds of youth ; its ca- 
pability of being studied without interfering with other business 
or pursuits; and, above all, its being the mirror in which we 
may, every day and every hour, see in all situations the reflect- 
ed power, wisdom, and goodness of nature’s God ; it deserves to 
be more generally valued, and more generally understood, than 
it is. 

“To conclude: if you have now paid that attention to the let- 
ters which I have written, and if they have made such an im- 
pression as I could wish, you will not abandon the path in 
which I have attempted to lead you. Depend upon it, you will 
always find the highest satisfaction in the pursuit of natural his- 
tory, especially when in connection with natural religion. You 
are not, in it, catching at objects in the dark, stumbling into a 
pit here, and following a will-O-the-wisp there; there are no 
fale lights here to mislead, no traps for the unwary, no 
aes for the weak, and no temptations for the wicked ; 

al plage it, your life may be one act af rational devo- 
7 


tion, so far as pleasing occupation can avail, of happiness 
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Study the Almighty in every thing you can, and get at the 
truth of every thing as far as you can, but have nothing to do 
with disputes and controversies respecting things that are above 
human comprehension ; for a man may fight about these for his 
whole life, and, after all, leave the world pooma of very little 
wisdom, little honour, and less virtue. arch into the works 
bf God with a resolution to find the truth as far as possible, but 
legitimate notbing as truth, which you cannot, on a full and 
fair investigation, unquestionably and honestly acknowledge to 
yourself to be such. Consider truth as the gem above all: price, 
as the great reward of 5 after knowledge, as your 
protection from the indulgence of vain and arrogant conceits, 
and from the equal chance of having your mind crushed to im- 
becility, by childish, absurd, and superstitious fears. Think 
and study, as every man ought to do, for yourself; but let all 
your conclusions be satisfactory, if possible: if you see reason 
for uncertainty in any opinion or statement, neither reject nor 
embrace such, but keep it in retentis, till future observation or 
reflection shall bring the light of truth to bear sufficiently upon 
it; so that you can fairly say to yourself. It is true, and I 
believe it;“ or, It is false, and I reject it.“ With this advice, 
then, I take leave of you for the present : following the practice 
J have all along inculcated, that of viewing the works of God in 
reference to himself, you must pursue the study of natural his- 
tory, with the highest gratification, live as long as you may ; 
and when yonr final hour arrives, you will have given proof, I 
doubt not, to your friends, that the remark of the venerable 
Bewick, * a good naturalist cannot be a bad man,’ has been 
fully verified in your past life; and I feel pretty certain that 
you will, at the approach of that natural termination to your 
present existence, not be alarmed that death shall put an end to 
your study of the works of that God, who gave you such op- 

rtunities of meditating on Him and them during your mortal 
being here.—Farewell.” 


ARTICLE X. 
DR MICHAE], RYAN VERSUS PHRENOLOGY. 


D. Ryan, in his Manual of Medical Jurisprudence, is pleased 
to attack Phrenology in the following terms: The doctrine 
of the materiality and mortality. of the soul, which is that of 
Materialism and Phreuology, should for ever be exploded as 
totally false, end unworthy of all regard, as subversive of the 
fundamental principles of all religions, as. introducing civil an- 
archy into the political economy of legislation, as substituting 
disorder for harmony, despair for hope, and eternal darkness 
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for everlasting light. * * * Such are the consequences natu- 
rally resulting from the principles laid down in phrenological 
writings. * Of what benefit to humanity would be the es- 
tablishment of Phrenology? We answer, none; but, on the 
contrary, the greatest injury. If any man be so unhappy as to 
work himself into the conviction that his soul is a function or a 
secretion of the brain, and of course must perish with it, he 
would still do well to conceal his horrid belief with more secrecy 
than the Druids concealed their mysteries. * * * Whence this 
ess to propagate systems, the tendency. whereof is to 
slacken the reins that curb the irregularity of our desires, and 
restrain the impetuosity of our passions ? ” 
The Lancet of 25th October furnishes us with the followi 
commentary upon this passage: It is hard to treat of su 
consummate nonsense in a serious vein. How much longer 
will men, departing from the calm precepts of rationality, aban- 
don their minds to childish pregada, and their pens to the 
propagation of the most atrocious calumnies against those from 
whom they differ in opinion? When Harvey discovered the àr- 
culation of the blood, the cry of Atheist was hounded after 
his footsteps ; when Galileo deciphered the language of the stars 
—when Martin Luther opened the book of reformation—their 
fate was yet worse; there neither were tongues nor pens want- 
ing to misconstrue the calculations of Newton into an overt de- 
negation of the existence of a Supreme Being; and now, when 
Gall, and Spurzheim, and Combe, and Elliotson,—men whose 
lives were and are beyond reproach, as pure at least as those of 
the medical iconoclasts who hurl their declamatory missiles at 
their heads,—when these men come forward, and in the pleni- 
tude of learning, philanthropy, and true religion, propound the 
firm data of a new, and, in its broad facts, most useful science, 
up eprings Dr Ryan, and, despising arguments and facts be. 
yond contradiction, utters the silly how! of Atheism against 
them. Dr Ryan should know the vulgarity, to say the least of 
it, of this petty resort of all- confounding dogmatists. When- 
ever an ill-informed and shallow writer feels the ground of rea- 
son and truth sinking beneath his feet, he tries to avert his fall 
by catching hold of and dragging down the character of his 
opponent. Nor is the artifice without a transient triumph. The 
crafty disputant knows how readily mankind are prejudiced by 
a name, and in nearly the same spirit and expectation that in- 
duce a burglar to accuse the watch -dog of hydrophobia, he fixes 
the libel of Atheism” on the philosopher, whom the world, for 
a season, then cuts off. Truth, however, is certain, though 
tardy, in its progress; and the phrenologists have at least this 
consolation, that idle and noisy declamation never yet made a 
rational man the enemy of correct, or the proselyte of errone- 
ous, opinions.” 
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We thank the Lancet for this spirited defence; but we as- 
sure Dr Ryan, for his gratification, ‘that his charges of Mate 
rialism and Atheism do us no harm whatever. Like all our 
enemies, he has not taken the pains to know what are our doc 
trines. Most assuredly the materiality and monterey of the soul 
is one nowhere to be found in the phrenological works 2. These 
bear in every page irrefragable evidence of our being animated by 
a pure and earnest zeal for religion and morality ; and we hum- 
bly hope that we do more to promote the cause of both in one 
number of our Journal, than Dr Ryan will accomplish in a life 
time by writing such trashy sentences as these. Mr Hume said 
in Parliament, that if the friends of religion who are fond of per- 
secution will only keep their kands off him, he will submit with 
patience and resignation to the full effects of their pens and their 
tongues ; and, from our own experience of the utter harmlessness 
of abuse, philosophical, literary, scientific, and religious, we hear- 
tily approve of Mr Hume's treaty with bigotry and intolerance. 


ARTICLE XI. 


PRACTICAL UTILITY OF PHRENOLOGY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE EXAMINER. 
Sir, 


1. your paper of 30th October, you gave a review of the 29th 
Number of our Journal. We return our best acknowledgments 
for the handsome terms in which you spoke of it; but we ob- 
serve that, while you do justice to the conclusions at which we 
arrive, you el aa much difficulty in discovering in what 
manner Phrenology is calculated either to retard or promote their 
accomplishment. We are not surprised at this state of mind, 
but consider the opportunity a favourable one for offering a few 
remarks on the manner in which Phrenology will accelerate the 
improvement of the human race. 

We might ask what you understand by Phrenology? It is 
obvious that you have not studied the subject; and, in conse- 
quence, your notions of it are likely to be about as complete and 
accurate as those of a sensible gentleman would be concerning 
the science of chemistry, who knew no more of it than the ex- 
planation given in the dictionary of the meaning of the name. 
We make this remark, because the study of Phrenology is im- 

ed when men af enlarged minds speak of it without knowing 


it, and without being aware tF “+ not know it. The 
have some ideas in their m vith the word ; and, 
We refer the Doc for our views on Ma- 
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when they use the term Phrenology, they mean these ideas; but 
phrenologists lament that these notions are in general so defec- 
tive and incorrect. It may be quite true that the particular 
notions which A or B attaches to the word Phrenology, may be 
of no value to society at large; but it may not be equally true 
that the facts in nature, the principles in physiology, and the 
inductions founded on these, which are recorded in the institu- 
tional works on Phrenology, and which really constitute the 
science, are equally worthless. A sensible man, in saying that 
he does not see the use of Phrenology, ought to ask himself 
whether, by that word, he means a few vague conceptions exist- 
ing in his own mind, and picked up at random, or the contents 
of the best phrenological works. We mean no disrespect to you 
by these remarks ; and intend only to illustrate a general propo- 
sition. 

Phrenology does not pretend to the invention of any new ele- 
ment in human nature; it merely gives a scientific basis to some 
truths which formerly existed in an empirical form, and brings 
to light many others of great practical importance, which were 
previously unknown. The notion is perfectly just, that many 
of the views and practices which we have developed in this 
Journal for the improvement of human beings, might be sup- 
ported on the generally known principles of human nature, be- 
cause Phrenology is a scientific ex position of these principles; 
but the advantages which we claim may be thus elucidated: An 
old woman, by the empirical application of natural substances, 
could bleach, and dye, and spin, and weave, before the inven- 
tions of mechanical philosophy, and the discoveries of scientific 
chemistry took place; but with far less productiveness in pro- 
portion to the labour bestowed, and with inferior success as to 
the quality of the workmanship. In like manner, old women 
. teach children the alphabet, and fox-hunting squires could 
make laws, and pious persons could preach about the means of 
securing eternal felicity in heaven, each using the stock of no- 
tions about human nature which happened to constitute the 
mental furniture of his or her mind; but we deny that the value 
of the education bestowed, and of the laws enacted, and of the 
Leber of piety inculcated, would be equal to what they 
would have been, if these several individuals had possesscd a 
scientific and practical view of the physiology of the brain and 
the . of the mind, which are to be found in the phre- 
nological works. We shall endeavour to render this proposition 
more obvious by a few illustrations. 

. 1st, Phrenology shews that the power and direction of thinking 
and of feeling in each individual is modified by the size, quality, 
and combination of the cerebral organs occurring in his particular 
case; and important practical consequences follow from this prin- 
VOL, vII.— No. xxx. A a 
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ciple. For example, No. 29. of this Journal was handed into the 
offices of the Lite Gazette and Examiner, and read by the 
respective editors of these works, both personally unknown to, and 
entirely unconnected with us; but the effects produced on them by 
the self same words and sentences were very different. On the 
editor of the Gazette the work appears to have produced the fol- 
lowing effects: Ist, To prompt him to pen a high panegyric on 
himself; 2dly, To fall into a rage with us, and write scurrilous _ 
abuse against us; 3dly, To commit a gross misrepresentation ; 
and 4thly, To copy into his own pages the full narrative of cer- 
tain cruel experiments, performed in Paris, which he had de- 
nounced us as atrocious monsters for copying and translating 
from a French journal. The whole moral and intellectual dis- 
quisitions of our publication failed to attract his notice; and he 
never touched on any point connected with the great interests of 
the human race, although several such were brought before him 
in our work. His views were all individual and personal; they 
regarded himself, us, and the demerits of the experimenter. On 
you, the editor of the Examiner, the effects appear to have been 
different. You seem not to have thought of yourself at all. 
You thought of us, not in rage, but with respect and kind- 
ness; and, while you could not see the merits of Phrenology, 
you did justice to the fruits which it produced. The grand 
distinction between you and the editor of the Literary Gazette 
was, that there was nothing individual in your criticism; the 
points that attracted your notice were those which bore the 
closest and deepest relationship to the general welfare of man- 
kind. You appreciated the ideas which we had thrown out, and 
rceived their consequences in relation to that great end. Now, 
hrenology proves that one fundamental cause of the different 
impressions made on different minds by the same object, is the 
different degrees in which they possess the several mental organs. 
The manifestations of the editor of the Gazette denote a brain 
in which the organs related to individual objects and personal 
interests predominate ; and your manifestations indicate a brain 
in which the organs of reflection and of the moral affections are 
more largely developed, in proportion to the organs of individual 
perceptions and personal feelings. While this fact is unknown, 
each individual assumes that his particular mode of thinking and 
feeling is in accordance with the best standard of human nature, 
because he knows no other than that furnished by his own mind. 
If he desired to bring over another person to the same views, he 
would use the arguments and illustrations which would weigh 
most forcibly with himself; but, owing to the difference of bram, ` 
these might feebly impress him to whom they were address- 
ed. The advantages of Phrenology, in such a case, would be 
— — First, It would make known his own deficiencies to the 
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individual in whom the inferior combination occurred; render 
him aware of the existence of a higher standard than his own 
mind; and induce him to avoid aberrations into the regions of 
his own weakness. Secondly, By giving to the public a clear 
and intelligible standard by which to estimate mental capacity, 
it would prevent them from being led away by beings who 
ought themselves to be directed. You conceive that many of 
our observations on human improvement are demonstrable inde. 
pendently of Phrenology ; but we assure you that a particular 
development of the moral and intellectual organs is indispensable 
to the perception of the facts on which such a demonstration 
must be founded ; so much so, that if the upper part of the fore- 
head and the coronal region of the brain be eficent, the indivi- 
dual may be perfectly sane, and may much acuteness, 
and many excellent qualities, and yet be mentally blind to the 
existence of the facts, and utterly incapable of comprehending 
- the induction on which the demonstration alluded to must rest. 
There are many individuals constituted in this manner, who are 
by nature utter sceptics as to the possibility of rendering man- 
kind moral and intelligent by natural means; and they form a 
grand mass of resistance to the march of improvement, which 
the higher minds require to push or drag along, before the social 
can advance a step. Individual interests, superstition, pre- 
judices, and ignorance, present great impediments to moral ime 
provement; but all these are secondary when compared with the 
effects of a deficient development of the moral and intellectual 
organs. The individual is then passionately prone to animal 
gratification, and there is wanting in his nature a fulcrum on 
which to fix the moral lever of direction and restraint. 
2dly, Phrenology not only brings this fact before the eyes 
and the understanding as an institution of nature, and directs 
us to place such individuals in situations corresponding to their 
organization, but it furnishes valuable hints for diminishing the 
number and extent of deficient brains in subsequent generations. 
Form and quality of brain descend like features and general 
bodily.constitution ; but powerful modifying effects result from 
the condition of the parents at pve ular times, and from train- 
ing the young according to the laws of physiology. We have 
never seen inert and lymphatic children descend from a father 
and mother both possessing the nervous and sanguine tempera- 
ments : We du not know an instance of children prone to the 
pleasures of the table, whose parents were habitually aca 88 
while we could cite opposite examples. We could furnish cas. s 
in which mental depression, or excitement of violent passions in 
the parents, was followed by similar dispositions, as constitu- 
tional qualities, in offspring dating from that condition. In 
short, it is impossible ta became acquainted with, and en io, 
A a 
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temperament and form of brain, and to the mental condition of 
parents, without having the conclusion forced upon the under- 
standing, that all radical improvement of the dispositions and 
capacities of the race must spring from 1 causes. 
These causes operate in harmony with moral and religious prin- 
ciples ; in other words, a man cannot obey the laws of physio- 
logy without at the same time observing the laws of morality 
and religion ; hence there is no atheism or irreligion in this an- 
nouncement ; but, on the contrary, the moral government of 
the world is supported by these laws. The subject is more fully 
elucidated in Combe’s Constitution of Man, to which we refer. 
We humbly maintain, that no principles recognised in the cur- 
rent philosophy of Europe give the same importance to the laws 
of physiology, as means of improving the mental qualities of 
man, which is presented by Phrenology ; and that, if this science 
be founded in nature, it is of immense value to mankind. 


- Sdly, Phrenology exhibits the elementary qualities of mind 


as positive entities, connected with, and influenced by, percepti- 
ble organs; it enables us to point out the proper sphere of acti- 
vity, or the uses and abuses of each, the consequences of 
their due exercise, in a manner unattainable by means of the me- 
taphysical philosophy of mind. After studying the mental 
powers in connexion with organs, it becomes possible for indi- 
viduals to form a conception of a standard of human nature su- 
perior to themselves, and to compare themselves with it, to dis- 
cover the points in which they are deficient, and those in which 
they excel, and to modify their practical conduct by this know- 
ledge. It enables them to comprehend the characters and powers 
of other men in a manner which they could never reach with- 
out this key to their qualities. It is a powerful engine for de- 
stroying superstition ; because, when the faculties and their 
mode of action become familiarly known, it is easy to trace 
many impressions, doctrines, and ideas, which have done un- 
speakeble injury to mankind, to excessive and irregular action 
of particular organs, occasioned by natural causes, which many 


persons have mistaken for supernatural communications. We 


refer to false prophets, and fanatical professors of all ages. A 
practical phrenologist, who knows the functions of the organs 
of Wonder, and has seen or read the effects of their exaltation, 
will not readily become a proselyte to the Reverend Edward 
Irving’s miracles; nor will one who knows that there.is an 
organ of Language, whose function is to invent and learn arti- 
ficial signs, and is aware of the effect of excitement on all the 
organs, be surprised at articulate sounds, destitute of all mean- 
ing, being uttered by certain individuals, believed by the igno- 
rant to be inspired. 

. 4thly, When a man of ordinary canacitv has become fami- 
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larly acquainted with the mental organs and their functions, he 
arrives at an irresistible conviction of the existence of moral and 
intellectual qualities of a high order in the human race, whic 
require only to be developed and directed, to lead to results far 
superior to any exhibited during past ages when these qualities 
and their relations have been scientifically unknown. He there- 
by gains a confidence in the stability of religion, morality, and 
social order, which renders his mind tranquil, and frees it from 
a thousand vague apprehensions about the possible triumph of 
vice. ot 
Sthly, When the mental organs and their functions are com- 
pared with the objects of external nature, the true position on 
earth of man, as a moral and intellectual being, is discoverable ; 
and it becomes practicable to form a philosophical judgment con- 
cerning the adaptation of his institutions and pursuits to his na- 
ture. With all deference to philosophers of the old school, we 
maintain that it is impossible to do this while the elements of 
mind, and the influence of organization on them, are unknown. 
In a century hence the didactic literature, religious opinions, 
political and industrial institutions of the present age, will ap- 
pear in a state of Gothic aberration from the dictates of reason, 
when enlightened by a correct knowlege of human nature. 

Our observations are not half exhausted ; but we fear that we 
have already extended them too far for the degree of develop- 
ment which we have been able to give them on this occasion. 
Our past pages are full of detailed elucidations of many of the 
points now touched on, and we refer you to them, as also to 
the works of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, of Dr Andrew Combe, 
and Mr George Combe, for further information. And remain, 
with respect, Sir, your most obedient servants, 
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ARTICLE XII. 


‘CASES OF SIMULTANEOUS CHANGE OF CHARACTER AND 
FORM OF HEAD. 


Ma DzviLLx, as is generally known, has collected several 
series of casts of the heads of the same individuals, taken at dif- 
ferent periods of their lives; and he states that his observations 
have gone to prove that the form of the head is capable of being 
changed by education and alteration of circumstances ; and that 
the change takes place in the situation of those organs of which 
the sphere of activity is increased or diminished The subject 
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is important, and one which has not received all the attention 
which it deserves; and it is chiefly with the view of exciting 
phrenologists to make observations whenever opportunities may 
occur, that we subjoin a brief account of two cases, contained 
in a letter which we received last year from Mr Deville. 

About four and a half years ago, Mr Deville took a cast of 
the head of a gentleman, then thirty-two years old, and a second 
cast when he was at the age of thirty-six. For three or four 
years previously to taking the first cast, this gentleman was very 
fond of hoarding money, and his desire of accumulating had 
rendered him so penurious and unhappy, that, though his pro- 

rty was considerable, his friends were afraid of his becoming 

_ Insane from the sheer dread of being reduced to beggary. They 
endeavoured to reason him out of this feeling, and sent him 
abroad with a gentleman, by whose attention and kindness he 
completely overcame the propensity, and made some pro 
in the study of the classics and of music. Mr Deville states, 
that, upon measuring and comparing the two casts, he found 
the head to have considerably increased in size at the situation 
of the organs of Benevolence, Ideality, and the Reflecting Fa- 
culties. “ I have,” he adds, “ two well authenticated casts of 
a great artist, whose life is well known. The first is a mask 
taken in 1792, when he was about forty-five years of age; the 
other a cast of his head taken after death, in 1816. Now, it is 
well known that he became a hoarder and groveller after money 
during the last fifteen or twenty years of his life; nay, he be- 
came miserable from fear of coming to want, though he pos- 
sessed extensive property, besides his pictures, which were of 
great value. Now, upon applying the callipers at Acquisitive- 
ness, the second cast 1s found to be nearly four-eighths of an 
inch broader than that taken in 1792, while at the same time its 
height has diminished ; it has become flatter at Benevolence and 
wider at Acquisitiveness. ‘To some this may appear extraordi- 
nary, and had I known only a single instance I should have 
been silent; but as I have now between fifty and sixty cases of 
alteration of the form of the skull, accompanied by change of 
character, the subject assumes an important character, and calls 
for more extensive investigation.” 

We state these cases on the authority of Mr Deville, for the 
purpose of calling attention to the subject; but we consider it 
to be attended with much difficulty. Analogy warrants us in 
believing, that while growth is still in progress, regular exercise 
of the mental organs will favour their development ; and also 
that long disuse, at any period of life, will be accompanied by 
loss of size and of vigour; but we do not know that analog 
warrants us in expecting that, after full maturity is attained, 
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exercise will not only strengthen mental organs, but cause them 
to enlarge their size by means of new an additional growth. 
Nature appears to set limits to the size of organs both of mind 
and body, which no human means yet known can enlarge: a 
man naturally slender in bones and: muscles may by exercise 
bring these parts into the best condition which their constitu- 
tion will admit of ; but we do not know any good authority for 
` believing that he may render himself powerful and athletic by 
his own exertions. In like manner, the law of nature seems to 
be that a young lady, while still wing, may, by exercisin 
the — of Time and Tune, e examine, 225011 their de 
velopment, and carry them to the highest point of perfection in 
size and activity, which their inherent constitution will permit ; 
but that she cannot cause them to increase indefinitely, otherwise 
we should see no examples of 5 failing in its reward, 
which it unfortunately does when exercised in opposition to na- 
ture. Experience, however, alone can determine. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Sin, 


T was glad to perceive from an article in your last Number, on 
Dr Mayo’s school at Cheam, in Surrey, that there is now some 
prospect of the serious introduction into Britain of a system of 
education, having something more than mere words for its ob- 
ject. Perhaps you are not aware that the elementary schools in 
Germany are in a great measure founded on the same enlight- 
ened principles which are advocated by Pestalozzi, Dr Mayo, 
Mr Wilderspin, and yourself; and as I had an opportunity, 
during a residence of two years at Hesse-Cassel and Gottingen, 
of obtaining a familiar acquaintance with the German method 
of teaching, a few particulars on the subject may probably be 
acceptable to your readers. 
In Germany, as in England, boarding-schools are the prin- 
cipal seminaries of education, day-schools like those which we 
have in Edinburgh being seldom 1f ever to be met with. These 
boarding-schools are attended not only by the boys who reside 
with the teacher, but also by what are called day-boarders; and 
masters for drawing, dancing, music, and other ornamental and 
useful accomplishments, teach at stated hours, as in similar esta- 
. blishments in this country. There are in Germany no such in- 
stitutions as our High School, where almost nothing but Latin 
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is taught ; and indeed no one thinks of learning Latin, except 
those who are intended for the learned professions, and abso- 
lutely require a knowledge of it. Thus boys in general, in- 
stead of spending five or six years in a state of misery, are en- 
abled to acquire an extensive stuck of useful and practical in- 
formation. 

In German boarding-schools, natural history is a prominent 
object of pursuit, and the boys are instructed in the outlines of 
zoology, ornithology, entomology, and mineralogy. This, I be- 
lieve, is a branch of education never taught in seminaries of the 
same description in Britain; but it is devoured by the learners 
on the Continent with the utmost avidity. ‘There the teacher is 
not an object of fear, but the friend of his pupils. He takes 
them, about once a fortnight, to visit some manufactory in the 
neighbourhood, where they are generally received with kind- 
ness, and are conveyed through the whole ee by the 
owners, who seem to have pleasure in pointing out the uses of 
the various parts of the machinery, and in explaining to their 
juvenile visitors the different operations which are carried on. 
Suppose, for example, that an expedition is undertaken to a pa- 
per-mill; the boys begin their scrutiny by inspecting the rags 
in the condition in which they are first brought in; then they 
are made to remark the processes of cutting them, of formin 
the paste, of sizing the paper, &c., with the machinery by which 
all this is executed. On their return, they are required to write 
out an account of the manufactory, of the operations performed 
in it, and of the manufactured article. Ta 
During the summer months, pedestrian excursions are under- 
taken, extending to a period of perhaps two, three, or four 
weeks.. Every thing worthy of attention is pointed gut to the 
boys as they go along; and deviations are made on all sides, for 
the purpose of inspecting every manufactory, old castle, and 
other remarkable object in the neighbourhood. Minerals, plants, 
and insects are collected as they proceed, and thus they 
early begin to a Shaan and enjoy the beauties of external 
nature. If they happen to be travelling in the mountainous 
districts of the Harz, they descend into the mines, and see the 
methods of excavating the ore, working the shafts, and venti- 
lating and draining the mine. - Ascending again to the surface, 
they become acquainted with the machinery by which the mi- 
nerals are brought up, the processes of separating the ore from 
the sulphur and the silver from the lead, and the mode in 
which the former metal is coined into money. 

Having become familiar with these operations, the boys next, 
perhaps, visit the iron-works, and here a new scene of gratifica- 
tion is opened up to their faculties. The furnaces, che prin- 
ciples of the different“ ws, the method of casting 
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the iron and forming the moulds,—every thing, in short, is pre- 
sented to their senses, and fully expounded to them. In like 
manner they are taken to the salt-works, and manufactories of 
porcelain, glass, acids, alkalies, and other chemical bodies, with 
which that part of Germany abounds. If any mineral springs 
be in the neighbourhood, these are visited, and the nature and 
properties of the water explained. In short, no opportunity is 
neglected, by which additions to their knowledge may be made. 
In this way, I may say without exaggeration, they acquire, in 
the course of a single forenoon, a greater amount of useful, 
practical, and entertaining ee than they could obtain in 
six months at a grammar school. For my own part, at least, I 
learned more in one year at Cassel, than during the five pre- 
ceding which were spent in Edinburgh. This knowledge, too, 
is of a kind that remains indelibly written on the memory, and 
that is often recalled, in after life, Iwith pleasure and satisfac- 
tion. How different were my feelings, when thus employed, 
from those which tormented me in that place of misery, the High 
School of Edinburgh !* 
These journeys not only have a beneficial effect on the mind, 
but also conduce, in no small degree, to the growth and consoli- 
dation of the body. They are performed by short and easy 
stages, so as not to occasion fatigue. ` 
n their return home, the boys write an account of their tra- 
vels, in which they describe the nature of the country through 
which they have passed, and its various productions, minerals, 
and manufactures. This is corrected and improved by the 
teacher. The minerals and plants which have 1 collected, 
serve at school to illustrate the lessons. The boys also 
through a regular course of study, and receive lessons on reli- 
gion, geography, French, and the elements of geometry. They 
are taught also the elements of astronomy, not merely the ab- 
stract particulars generally given in courses of geography. in 
this country, relative to the moon’s distance, the diameter and 
riod of revolution of the earth, and the like, but also the re- 
ladve positions of the principal constellations The figures of 
cubes, cones, octagons, pyramids, and other geometrical figures, 
are impressed upon the minds of the junior boys, by pieces of 
wood cut into the proper shapes. Latin is aight to those who 
particularly desire it. Poles are erected in the garden for gym- 


Our ndent's lan is but as we know it to be no! 
more than the oi pressions dee and g indignation, we mare a 
lowed it to remain unmodified. We ourselves can never forget the tadium 
vite which attended us, during the lingering years in which we made a stre- 
nuous but unsuccessful attempt to overcome the difficulties of Latin Syn. 
tax at the High School of Edinburgh. Often did we envy the condition of 
boys who laboured in the fields for a scanty subsistence, but whose minds 
were free from the intolerable and spiri ing incubus of a Latin grammar. 
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nastics, and the boys receive every encouragement to take mus- 
cular exercise. 

Now, this method of education seems to me,—indeed I know 
experimentally that it 12,—s0 vastly superior to that which is in 
vogue in Edinbur h, that I can never cease to wonder that the 
barbarisms of the dark ages should still be allowed to exert their 
influence among us. In Germany, the boys enter the schools 
which I have described, at the age of eight or nine, and leave 
them when about fourteen or fifteen, at which period those in- 
tended for the learned professions enter the lyceums, preparas 
tory to enrolling their names at the universities. Now, whether 
is it more rational for a boy, at that period of life, to consume 
his valuable time in the dreary halls of the High School, in 
acquiring scarcely one useful idea, or to employ it in the pur- 
suit of substantial knowledge? For my own part, I shall al- 
ways look back on the time which I spent in obtaining a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the Latin tongue as a hideous blank in 
my existence. . ö 

But why do not such schools exist in England? Is it from 
want of encouragement? This can hardly be the cause. It is 
stated in the article in your last Number, to which I have al- 
luded, that Dr Mayo has a great superfluity of applications for 
admittance into his establishment, and I know that there are often 
on the lists in Germany the names of English boys, who must, 
in like manner, patiently await their turn. The cause, I sus- 

t, is to be found in the scarcity of teachers, possessing know- 
ledge sufficient to render them capable of conducting an institu- 
tion established on the principles of reason and common sense. 
This is not to be wondered at, considering how few are educated 
for the profession, and that every person who has been reduced 
to povert by misfortune or indiscretion, comes to swell the 
ranks of t e guides and preceptors of youth. 

In Holland no one is allowed to teach without havmg served 
. a regular apprenticeship for several years, and undergone two or 
three severe examinations, In France a projet is at this moment 
under consideration, for the establishment of seminaries for the 
instruction of schoolmasters in the duties of their office. In 
Britain, however, where no one can practise physic without ha- 
ving his qualifications closely scrutinized, every body may take 
upon him to teach. A ploughman in the neighbourhood of 
Edinburgh was not long ago dismissed by his master for mis- 
conduct, and strai htway he commenced business as a teacher, 
and enlightened the rising generation for a fee of one penny 
per week. I know this to be a fact, and similar cases are not 
of unfrequent occurrence. Is the soul, then, of less value than 
the body? The superiority of the Germans to the Scotch in 
the knowledge of nature, is well known, and is to be ascribed 
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chiefly to their improved method of instruction. It is consoling, 
however, to every well-wisher of humanity to know, that the 
schoolmaster is truly beginning to stalk abroad in our benighted 
though self-satisfied land, ad that the present state of things 
cannot now endure for many generations.—I am, &c. 


J.C. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


TREATISE ON HUMAN AND COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
By J". Vimont, M. D. of the Faculty of Paris, Honorary Member of 
the Phrenological Societies of London and Paris. Bailliere, Paris and 
London. 


Ox page 314 of the present Number, we have inserted a brief 
notice of Dr Vimont's history as a phrenologist, to which the 
reader is referred. Since that article was put to press we have 
received the first number of the work of which the title is pre- 
fixed. It is published in French and English, When com- 
pleted, it will extend to two quarto volumes, accompanied by a 
splendid Atlas in folio, consisting of 120 plates, and containing 
more than 300 well executed subjects on human and comparative 
anatomy.” Each number will contain six plates, drawn on 
China-paper, and will cost 14 francs in France, and 158. in 
England. Twenty numbers, of which one will appear on the 
first of every month, will complete the publication. The first 
volume of letter-press will be delivered with the tenth number 
of the plates, and the second at the close of the publication. 
The four first numbers are finished. m 

The figures are lithographed, and are executed wi t 
beauty and exactness. Te ok is well worthy of the e 
tion of every student of natural history; it would even form an 

ject of attraction to collectors of fine plates as works of art. 

e are informed that “it is by comparative anatomy that the 
author of this work has made immense strides towards the know- 
ledge of the psycological faculties of men and animals. It is 
generally known now that anatomy is n for those who 
wish to study the faculties of man; all the utility of the study 
of comparative anatomy is not yet perhaps sufficiently known. 
However, all is connected in nature ; if animals form a long chain 
of which man occupies the first link, will it not be useful, in 
order to know him perfectly well, to examine, at the same time, 
the other species ?” 

The Prospectus states that Dr Gall’s system “ had need of be- 
ing confirmed by new experiments. This is what has been done 
with great success by Dr Vimont. This learned man has done 
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more: he has generalized this system in making its application to 

vertebrated animals; and the examinations, peated. upon every 
species, have only confirmed and developed the discoveries rela- 
tive to man.“ If the writer of this passage, which forms part of 
the prospectus, means to say that Dr Gall did not succeed in 
unfolding his aiscovery of the physiology of the brain to such an 
extent as to give confidence in his system, until it was confirmed 
by new experiments made by Dr Vimont, we dissent from such 
an assertion. We believe that Dr Vimont has made a valuable 
contribution to the science of Phrenology, and we sincerely hope 
that his labours will be encouraged and duly rewarded ; but we 
dislike every attempt to extend his fame by depreciating the 
merits of Drs Gall and Spurzheim, to which we observe some 
tendency in the prospectus. These able men, great as their ex- 
ertions have been, could not do all; and there is a large and 
fertile field open to Dr Vimont, which we believe he has assidu- 
ously and successfully cultivated. Let this honour suffice for 
him, without disparaging his great predecessors. 


ARTICLE XV. 
. CASES BY MR J. L. LEVISON OF LONDON *. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 
Sir, 


Waira all the declamation of would-be philosophers against 
Phrenology, it is curious to notice the frequent blindness of 
medical men who are without its aid, in the treatment of ner- 
vour diseases, and the great professional advantages which 
others possess, whose nosological arrangement of cerebral affec- 
tions is based on a knowl of the noble science so much 
- scoffed at. Mrs a lady of a nervo-sanguineous tempera- 
ment, had for some time a violent attack of kalar visions, that 
is, she was continually annoyed by various spectres, some flitti 
before her, others staring wildly in her face, while some woul 
occasionally grin over her shoulder. This produced a very un- 
pleasant excitement, and might have terminated in mental 
alienation. Her medical attendant (no phrenologist), after 
treating her for some time without any benefit, sent her to 
London to have the advice of one of the great men; but she 


® This letter was inadvertently omitted in our last Number. We shall be 
glad to bear from Mr Levison respecting the casts to which he alludes. 
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returned without any mitigation of the disease. Fortunately’ 
she was recommended to my esteemed friend Robert Craden, 
Esq. of Hull, who, besides being a skilful surgeon and able 
anatomist, possesses that rare knowledge, an acquaintance with 
the true anatomy and physiology of the brain; or, in other 
words, he is a phrenologist ! and the sequel proved the sound 
professional advantage this knowledge gave him. The case was 
put under his care, and as he knew it to be a derangement of 
the perceptive faculties, his treatment was local, and a cure was 
effected. 

The second case which I shall detail, is one of an affection of. 
Combativeness, under the care of my very esteemed and scien- 
tific friend Richard Casson, Esq. surgeon of Hull, at his esta- 
blishment for the insane. . 

Mrs A——, of a nervo-lymphatic temperament, with an ex- 
cellent moral development, became insane under the following 
circumstances. Her husband was a sailor, and was wrecked at 
sea. Her Adhesiveness and Philoprogenitiveness are both large ; 
and after this event, she brooded over it with all the energy that 
a strong attachment, lacerated by such a painful circumstance, 
Alu induced, but she seemed to concentrate all her affec- 
tion in her only child, and for some time her melancholy could 
be pacified only by the presence of her daughter. This state . 
continued for some months, but the havoc was going on—the 
shock to Adhesiveness was too great, and she ultimately lost her 
moral liberty. The manner in which the disease first manifested 
itself is strikingly corroborative of our views, whilst it must be 
inexplicable to the anti-phrenologist. She became extremely 
pugnacious, and exercised her Combativeness even upon the 
dear child she had so recently doated upon ;—so slight are the 
shades between health and disease! To those acquainted with 
the true physiology of the brain, the case is replete with instruc- 
tion,—the convolutions of Adhesiveness are connected with those 
of Philoprogenitiveness, and laterally with the convolutions of 
Combativeness. The latter fact explains why offended love ex- 
cites hatred or anger. In Mrs A. s case there was nothin 
of guess-work—nothing fanciful; neither did it require the ail 
of the imagination, for during her most violent paroxysms she 
complained of pain over the outer and lateral portions of the 

riot lobes. My friend treated her locally, and attended to 

er general health. She was conscious of her own affection, and 
sometimes requested to be confined, for, during an exacerbation, 
if she could not beat others, she used to endeavour to beat her- 
self, and break every thing within her reach. It was a decided 
case of diseased Combativeness, although the organ of Destruc- 
tiveness also was somewhat implicated in the unhealthy excite- 
ment. I may add that a cure was made. I cannot lap re- 
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marking, that among animals we may observe, that when Philo» 
progenitiveness or Adhesiveness is pained, it rouses Combative- 
ness; and the latter feeling continues more or less time under 
excitement, in proportion to the strength of the attachment. 
The male swan marches to and fro during the sitting of the fe- 
male, and if any one approaches the nest, he darts at him with 
an astonishing fury, and his nacity is really frightful if his 
mate is in danger. I have observed a similar excitement of 
Combativeness in the goose, when the offspring have been a 
proached. Even tame and harmless sheep evince something like 
a savage courage if their young are attacked. 

Having some paper to spare, I shall finish the communica- 
tion with an interesting fact concerning the organ of Imita- 
tion, which is the more valuable in a philosophical point of 
view, as it demonstrates synthetically, that the remarks on the 
cerebral part, we call Imitation, are not fanciful. One day go- 
ing into the shop of a Mr Meyer, a Polish furrier, and a very 
intelligent man, he particularly requested me to examine the 
head of his errand boy, saying, I believe in Phrenology, al. 
though not acquainted with it practically, but there is a case 
your explanation of which will put its truth in my mind beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, as I am sure you never saw the boy be- 

Jore, and therefore cannot know any thing about him.” The 
lad made his appearance, and the group of Mielec foreigners 
looked on with deep interest as I passed my hand over the 
boy's head. His intellectual faculties were mediocre, and the 
moral sentiments above the average: Benevolence stood like an 
ancient tumulus, having a deep ravine on each of its sides. 
With this information before me, I did not hesitate to state m 
opinion thus briefly, ““ He does not lack intelligence, and he is 
very willing to oblige, and do what you wish him to do, but he 


dogs not know how to go about it” The latter remark, I 


thought myself authorised to state by the deficient Imitation *. 
‘There was a simultaneous German exclamation from the par- 
ty, Wonderlich ! Gott’s wonder! Och Gott vie var ist das !“ 
Kc. But, after a short pause, Mr Meyer came and shook me 
by the hand, declaring that my remarks were God's truth ;” 
by which he meant that Phrenology must be founded in na- 
ture. If I can get a cast of the boy’s head I shall send it for 
the Society: and by the next opportunity will send a list of 
some highly interesting casts J have lately collected, with the 
particulars. 

I must now conclude, with warmest wishes for the extensive 
circulation of the truths of the science, through the medium of 


your valuable publication, because I feel, that in ae 
We would have seid by the medigore intellect.— W. à : 


— — — 
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there is that which will happiness and moral good within 
the reach of all, and make the earth, instead of a scene of vice 
and bloodshed, comparatively a terrestrial Paradise. I am, 
Sir, yours, &c. i 
J. L. Levison. 


62 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. 


NOTICES. 


To our SuBscRIBERsS.—In the end of August, one of our subscribers in 
the centre of England wrote to us as follows: —“ Is it not a very sin; : 
thing that I cannot procure my copy of the Phrenological Journal for 
June? My bookseller employs Longman; and, up to this hour, the an- 
swer rding the Journal is, “ Not out,” “None in town!” How is 
this to be explained?“ Having received repeated complaints of the same 
kind from various other quarters, we have been at some pains to investi- 
gate the cause of this obstruction of our circulation, and shall now state the 
result. bape Parana wand we are told, do not transmit to the publishets 
in London and inburgh the names of their subscribers, and give standing 
orders for Journals to them, but write specially for a certain number of ma- 
prine each month, and of reviews each quarter, and distribute them to 

eir customers themselves. The London and Edinburgh publishers do not 
know the names of the subscribers. To secure regular delivery, country 
booksellers should give their orders to the publishers before 25th Novem- 
ber for the Journal to be published on Ist December, and before 25th 
February, May, and August respectively, for the Journals to be published 
on Ist March, Ist June, and lst September. The accounts of our publishers 
shew, that at least one hundred copies are not ordered till the wonth after 
publication; and this is the source of much disappointment to subscribers, of 
annoyance to the publishers, and vexation to us. From this explanation, 
our readers will perceive that their own booksellers are the proper persons to 
apply to in case of i lar delivery. The Journal is received regularly in 

don a week before the publishing days, so that no apology of “ not out” 
ought to be admitted. We are happy to announce that our circulation con- 
tinues to increase ; and, as a proof of the permanent value of the Journal, 
we may mention that, during last year, a considerable amount of the old 
Numbers was purchased by the public at full price. 


Dr Srunzzrix is preparing to lecture in Paris. 


On 26th July 1881, the Phrenological Society of Paris elected Mr George 
Combe and Dr Andrew Combe honorary members of that society. 


The Phrenological Society held their first meeting for the season at Edin- 
burgh, on Thursday 24th November. 


The Museum of the Phrenological Society has been removed into two 
rooms adjoining the Clyde Street Hall. The skulls and casts have been 
neatly arranged on open shelves, and a full descriptive catalogue prepared 
by the keeper of the museum. 


The London Phrenological Society held their first meeting on Monday 
7th November. 


‘We hear that Dr Monro is about to publish Sir William Hamilton’s | 
and Fictions,” in the form of Notes to his work on the 
* Monro himself will enter the lists as a decided opponent 
expect, in our next Number, to be able to give our 
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readers the benefit of the new light which these gentlemen may throw on 
the functions of the brain. Both ure Professors in the University of Edin- 
burgh. We refer them to our firat article, as shewing them how the wind 
blows in Paris among men who are equelly distinguished with themselves 
for talent and reputation. Sir William Hamilton will report cruel apri 
ments performed on hens and rabbits. This will afford the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette and correspondent of the Times an opportunity of shewing 
their impartiality. Will they abuse Sir William as heartily for making ex- 
periments on the brains of the lower animals, from which he draws conclu- 
sions adverse to Phrenology, as they did us, when they ascribed to us falsely 
the experiments made by Boui ? We suspect not. 


Dr Tuomas STONE.—“ DrEp.—On the 13th inst. of a deep decline, the 
consequence of excessive study, Dr T. Stone, much ted by all classes 
of literati in Edinburgh except the Phrenologists."—-Mornine HERALD, 
Saturday, October 22. 1831. 

Although the above extract has been sent to us as a literal copy from the 
authority subscribed to it, we conceive it to bear the strongest internal evi- 
dence that Dr Stone’s well known appetite—for study—has not thus early 
consigned him to oblivion. We firmly believe that Dr Stone is the only 
human being who could eren imagine his death the cause of joy to phreno- 
logists, and consequently the only human being who could conscientiously 

n such a notice. So large a portion of Dr Stone’s life having been spent 
[n proving, practically, that no evidence deserving of reliance, no argument 
worthy of attention, can be brought against Phrenology, how dreadfully un- 
grateful, how utterly absurd, were it in phrenologists to rejoice at the death 
of so useful an auxiliary! We can assure Dr Stone that all classes of 
literati in Edinburgh”—the class that does, and the classes that do nat, acknow- 
ledge Dr S. as “ one of them”—all put together would have less reason to 
tegret his death than they whom he thus, strangely enough, imagines to 
have most cause of joy. 


‘We have received the following works:—Outlines of the Science of Life, 
which treats e of both Body and Mind; designed only for 
Philosophers and other Candid Persons. By Elisha North, M. D. &c. &c. 


New York, 1829.— The Chameleon: Glasgow, 183 1.— The Social System 
A Treatise on the Principle of Exchange. By John Gray. Edinburgh, 


1831. 


— — 
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ARTICLE I. 


NEW VIEWS OF PENITENTIARY DISCIPLINE AND MORAL 
EDUCATION and REFORMATION of CRIMINALS. By Cuanrzs 

CalLnwxIL, M. D. Philadelphia, being Observations on a Letter on Penal 
Law and Penitentiary Discipline, by the Honourable Enw. Lrvineston. 


[We have received the following Treatise from Dr Caldwell, 
Professor of the Institutes of Medicine in the University of 
Lexington, United States, whose talents, intelligence, and zeal, 
are well known to the readers of this Journal. The subject 
is one of much importance, on which very few correct ideas 
are possessed by the public; and Dr Caldwell’s views will be 
found distinguished by clearness, depth, and practical appli- 
cability. We regret that we are obliged to divide the trea- 

- tise, and to reserve for next Number its concluding and most 
valuable portion. ] 


For reasons which are equally obvious and substantial, this 
letter has attracted an unusual share of public attention, and 
promises, we think, to lead to unusual results. It has awaken- 
ed, in the enlightened portion of the community, a more active 
and earnest spirit of inquiry, touching the general subject of it, 
and been the source of a more abundant production of thought, 
on the particular topics it discusses, and the views it presents, 
than is commonl “cited -by articles of mere private corres- 
pondence, or such as are intended for the columns of a news- 


r. 
Phe object of the letter is of peculiar interest to the patriot 
and philanthropist, and vitally important to the security and 
well-being of civilized man. Its author, who is rarely talented, 
and extensively informed as a statesman, civilian, and counsel-. 
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lor at law, has made it long a subject of profound investigation ; 
the sentiments it contains are marked with great sagacity and a 
thorough knowledge of human nature, and it is traced by the 

n of a powerful reasoner, and a disciplined scholar. In its 

ind, it isa rich and masterly performance. As far as it profess- 
edly enters into the important inquiry to which it-belongs, it is 
calculated, we think, to produce conviction in every intellect 
that faithfully studies and fully comprehends it. It abounds 
in the matured fruits of observation, experience, patient and suc- 
cessful research, and deep reffection, the only sources of valu- 
able knowledge on such a subject. Many of. its thoughts may 
be regarded as lessons of practical wisdom, which will continue 
incontrovertible as long as the nature of man shall endure. 

If it is a truth, sanctioned, at once, by reason, sound policy, 
benevolent feeling, and the mild and merciful tenets of christia- 
nity, that, wherever there exists a prospect of effecting them, 
the improvement and dry leon convicts should be the lead- 
ing object of itenti ascipline ; im ement in know- 
led, sand reformation in industry, morals, and conduct ; 
if this, we say, is true, it is no less so, that, as the letter fully 
and satisfactorily sets forth, such changes can never be effected 
by coercion and stripes; and the case is rendered more hopeless, 
by the permission of intercourse between the prisoners. 

There is in the constitution of human nature, implanted there 
by the wisest of Beings, for the best of purposes, that which re- 
bels against all that is compulsory; which revolts indignantly 
from arbitrary constraint; and which instinctively hates and 

jects even virtue itself, if sternly enforced by positive authority. 
‘Althou his body is in chains, man feels within him somethin 
that is free. Whether in the dungeon or the galley, he proud- 
ly cherishes, as an original and exalted attribute of his nature, 
the boon of mental free agency; the power to indulge his 
thoughts, or to suspend them, to fix them steadily, or to per- 
mit them to wander; and, if he is not degraded below the 
level of humanity, and the hope of reform, he obeys that power, 
even under the stern and opposing command, enforced by the 
threat and the lash, of the most inexorable task-master the law 
can place over him. His moral and intellectual constitution 
cannot be changed. by the mandate of authority, any more than 
his physical; nor can he be taught any thing either useful or 
virtuous, in opposition to his nature. If taught at all, the pro- 
cess of instruction must be in strict conformity to the principles 
of his being. He must himself will his own reformation, before 
others can achieve it. And no sooner has he honestly and de- 
berately willed it, than the task is more than half performed. 
The great object of the reformer, then, is to excite that will; 
to-induce the culprit voluntarily and practically to prefer virtue 
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to vice, morality to crime, reputation to disgrace, and industry 
and independence to idleness and poverty. It is not enough to 
3 a change in his mere outward actions, by making him 

ur against his will. That within which dictates action 
must be changed, else the work of reformation is yet to begin; 
but all this, as will more fully appear hereafter, must be ac- 
complished, not by coercion rendered hateful by the scourge, 
but i education and discipline, made acceptable, at least, if not 
desirable, by reason, principle, and firmness, united to a bene- 
volent and earnest wish, in the teacher, to bestow a benefit, by 
rescuing a fellow-being from the dominion of vice. Nor is it 
unimportant that the malefactor have full confidence in the sin- 
cerity of this wish. The individual who has convinced a crimi- 
nal of bis kind and ardent desire to reform him, not as a pun- 
ishment, nor to gratify himself, but for his own welfare, and to 
restore him to society, has done not a little to effect that reform. 

On this topic, then, we deem the views of Mr Livingston cor- 
rect, and beg leave earnestly to recommend them to public con- 
sideration. The truth tbey inculcate constitutes the only solid 
foundation of the reformation of culprits. If that truth be ne- 
glected, the case is hopeless ; and the sooner all spurious systems 
of reform are abaudoned the better. They are but costly hin- 
derances of wiser measures. 

To reform criminals is to improve them in morality and in- 
dustry always, and in knowledge very generally; for vice and 
ignorance are usually associated. Not only in our own country, 
but in every other whose history is known to us, penitentiaries 
are peopled by the ignorant and the idle. In the nature of 
things, such must be the case. If to this exceptions exist, they. 
are so few as to be no infraction of the general rule. But we 
need scarcely add, that it is not possible to inculcate successfully 
either morality or knowledge, to teach industry, or to impart any 
other valuable quality, by corporal punishment. It is a law 
of nature, that the fruit must resemble the tree that bears it. 
The product of ignominious means is itself ignominious. An 
a „ therefore, to the most ignoble and degraded feeling of 
man, his craven dread of punishment, can never elevate him, or 
render him better. On the contrary, although appearances may 
speak, for a time, a different language, it cannot fail to make 
bim worse—more deceitful, with at least as much depravity, 
and, therefore, less virtuous; even the mock-saint, who affects 
to embrace religion, from a dread of future suffering, but adds 
hypocrisy to his former vices. 

Crime, as will appear in a subsequent analysis, is the pro- 
duet of mere animal propensity, and not of any attribute that 

ins to real humanity ; not, we mean, of any of the nobler 
attributes of man, which belong to him alone, as elevated over 
Bb 2 
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the rest of the animal kingdom. Such attributes are, in their 
nature, friendly to virtue, and tend to its promotion. To re- 
form a criminal, then, you must make him less of an animal, 
and more of a human being. Strengthen his higher and better 
qualities, at the expense of those that are leading him astray. 
But this is not to be effected by blows. Such discipline culti- 
vates no moral or intellectual faculty. It neither communicates 
kuowledge nor ministers to virtue. It excites smothered resent- 
ment, hatred, and feat, awakens and nourishes a propensity to 
Tvenge and teaches caution, concealment, and practises artifice, 
and there its influence ends. But these feelings being purely 
animal, and the very reverse of all that is praiseworthy, or that 
ministers to amendment, its direct and necessary tendency is still 
more deeply and hopelessly to brutalize man, not to reform him. 
It compels the culprit to regard civil society, by whose authori- 
ty it is-inflicted, as his avowed and inexorable enemy, and, as 
an inevitable consequence, renders him the self-sworn enemy of 
the human race. It degrades him, moreover, in his own opi- 
nion; and, as already intimated, out of degradation nothing va- 
luable can possibly arise. As well may you attempt, by the in- 
fliction of stripes, to excite, in the sufferer, pleasurable feelings, 
as either a virtuous emotion, or a praiseworthy resolution. Or 
if, under the smarting of the lash, such a seeming resolution be 
formed, it is as unstable as passion, and as fuithless as hypocrisy. 
It deceives even him who forms it. Its violation, therefore, is 
as certain and speedy, as the occurrence of temptation united to 
opportunity. It is 2 a house erected on the sand, which the 
first billow of passion will demolish. It, for a short period, de- 
ters from erime, but awakens no disrelish of it. 

But, from the practice of habitually inflicting on criminals 
the punishment of the lash, there arises another evil, not much 
less to be deprecated, to which Mr Livingston has not adverted. 
It is the deteriorating effect which it necessarily produces on 
those who consent to engage in it, and become its ministers ; its 
inhumanizing influence on all who enlist themselves as punishers 
by profession. If we are not greatly mistaken, it tends to the 
extinguishment of all high, amiable, and honourable feelings in 
the hirelings who pursue it, almost as inevitably as in the con- 
victs who are the subjects of it. To morality, virtue, or any 
praiseworthy sentiment or feeling it has no afinity. Being ex- 
clusively the offspring of animal propensity, its unavoidable 
effect is to brutalize those who are daily concerned in it. If it 
does not render them actually criminal, it indubitably prepares 
them for crime. In direct proportion as it makes them more of 
animals, it makes them less of men. It is a foe to benevolence, 
and, therefore, obliterates those fine sympathies and charities of 
human nature. which are among the most valuable safeguards 
of virto 
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From these causes arises the effect which Mr Livingston so 
ustly condemns; the frequent perpetration of punishment on 
convicts, by . underkeepers,” when it is not perhaps deserved ; 
or, at least, in a degree boyad what is deserved. ‘This punish- 
ment is often commenced from mere suspicion, and afterwards 
continued, and. increased in severity, to gratify the angry passions 

of those who inflict it. Nor ee leas 4 bang bere: In 
many instances, the unmerited and unmerciful, chastisement is 

ushed to such an extent, as to extort fram him. who is the sub- 
ject of it a positive falsehood, as the only guard against its 
continuance. For, when an ynderkeeper barely suspects a 
@iminal to have done, or said, or looked, any thing in violation 
of order or law, the penalty of the whip is instantly inflicted, 
without conviction or eyen trial. The subordinate officer is at 
once informer, accuser, prosecutor, jury, judge, and executioner, 
and proceeds to whip, to extort ka a confession of a fault, 
wbich has not perhaps been committed, and then to punish 
still further, for its falsely but, compulsorily acknowledged com- 
mission. ; f : 

A system of discipline like this, established for the professed 
purpose of either meting out impartial justice to criminals and 
convicts, or producing in them such a reform as to prepare 
them for the duties of orderly and valuable citizens, is unquali- 
fied mockery. Human ingenuity could scarcely devise a scheme 
more entirely calculated to debase man, confirm him in vice, 
and unfit him for society, if he were nat already unfitted. It 
savours as little of wisdom and sound policy, as of benevolence 
and clemency. It is utterly wanting in them all. 

Were the convicts sentenced to confinement during life, like 
the galley-slaves of Barbary, or those who formerly groaned be- 
neath their chains, in the mines of Spanish America, and the 
object in view was merely to preserve order, and enforce labour, 
within the walls of the penitentiary, such a plan of discipline 
would be well enough suited to such an end. But, where re- 
form is intended, and the criminals, after a term of years, are 
to be let loose again on society, the system is calculated to in- 
furiate them against map, to bind them more durably to cach 
other, by consociated suffering and mutual sympathy, and train 
and harden them in their propensities to crime. 

Such are the inferences we are compelled to draw from the 
well-known principles of human nature; and observation and 
experience confirm their truth. The histories of penitentiaries 
aud their inbabitants teach us, that offenders, dismissed from 
those places of chastisement, after severe treatment, which they 
considered tyrannical and unjust, have been too frequently, not 
to use a stronger term, and say always, more confirmed in their 
vicious propensities, and more inflexible in their course of male- 
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factions. They have returned, with increased voracity, to their 
acts of felony, like famished wolves to their ravenous meal. 
The discipline they have undergone has taught them d ar- 
tifice, and more dexterous cunning, and rendered them doubly 
dangerous to society. But it has never reformed them, and it 
never can, until causes cease to be followed by their natural 
effects, and produce the contrary. If reformation has been ef- 
fected in them at all, it has been by other means, 

Mr L.ivingston’s remarks generally on the Auburn system 
of penitentiary discipline, appear to us to be judicious and cor- 
rect. We think, with him, that the seelusion of the convicts, 
by night, each in his own dormitory, is a salutary measure. st 
conforms, at once, to the principles of our nature, and the dic- 
tates of experience. But we coneur with him no less fully, when 
he alleges, that their consociated labours, by day, are a fatal 
drawback on the benefits derived from their separation at night. 
To say the least, the latter cannot fail to be so‘nearly neutral- 
ized by the former, that, under such training, the progress made 
in reformation must be very limited. It can scarcely be worth 
the trouble and cost of the experiment. We are told, that not- 
withstanding the strictness and severity with which the ordi- 
nances of the institution are executed, the wardens themselves 
acknowledge that the march of reformation is feeble and slow. 
They even add, that they have almost ceased to expect reforma- 
tion, Hence the Auburn penitentiary is mach more a place of 
confinement, labour and punishment, than of actual or even 
meditated reform. 

It is further true, as Mr Livingston comends, that if the re. 
formation of criminals be effected at all, it must be by seclusion 
at night, and solitary labour by day, united to a suitable systein 
of instruction ; but that neither the labour nor the instruetion 
must be compulsory, or associated, in any way, with the idea of 
punishment. The former must be granted in a spirit of kind- 
ness, as a relief, in solitude, from the sufferings of loneliness, and 
the latter should be given when earnestly sought for, or as the 
reward of good conduct. In this way, there is reason to believe 
that much may be done; because the effort will be made im per- 
fect conformity to the nature of man. And when that is the 
case, and the plan is persevered in to the requisite extent, bad 
and debased as we know convicts usually are, they are worse 
than we think them, if many of them cannot be improved and 
reformed, divorced from vice and wedded to virtue, and con 
verted from crime to praiseworthy action and useful lives. We 
say many, but not all. As there are corporeal maladies which 
no trentment can heal or alleviate, so there are mental debase- 
ments and profligacies which no human means can remove, or 
even amend. They would seem to be incorporated in the very 
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texture of the soul, or at least to cling to it with such strength 
of adhesiveness as nothing earthly can dissolve. Nor is it the 
least important element of the science and process of peniten- 
tiary training, to be able to predict which cases of convict de- 
pravity promise reform, and which are hopeless. On this topic 
a few thoughts will be offered hereafter. 

Mr Livingston is of opinion, that if, before they have made 
considerable progress in reformation, convicts are permitted to 
associate with each other, either by day or by night, during re- 
laxation or labour, no possible vigilance and rigour, on the part 
of the keepers, can prevent them from holding such intercourse, 
by words and signs, as will prove mutually corrupting. And 
further, that every scheme of penitentiary discipline is defective 
and insufficient, exactly in the in which it departs from 
solitary confinement, and enforces labour by chains and stripes. 

In both of these opinions we fully concur with him, and con- 
sider their correctness supported alike by reason and experience. 
Nor do we deem his sentiments less true or valuable, when he 
expresses his views of the interest and duty of Pennsylvania, in 
relation to this important subject ; her duty, not to herself alone, 
but to the great and growing community of which she forms a 


Part. 

Enlightened by the wisdom, and influenced by the benevo- 
lent spirit of her founder, that state was the first to propose a 
rational plan for punishing and reforming criminals, by the same 
process. For trying the efficiency of this plan, by actual ex 
riment, the only satisfactory test to which it can be brought, 
_ She has lately incurred very heavy expenses, and erected, on an 

extensive scale, buildings peculiarly suitable to the purpose. 

Discouraging representations of her plan having been made 
to her, and another, deemed better, su as a substitute, it 
is understood that she has been herself induced to doubt and 

use, This we consider a serious misfortune, not to herself 
alone, but to the United States; nor to them alone, but to the 
eivilized world; for should her experiment succeed, as, un- 
der the means at her command, we feel persuaded it will, the 
civilized world will, in time, participate largely of the propitious 
result. We think, with Mr Livingston, that she should feel a 
pride in persevering resolutely and strenuously in what she has 
80 wisely and benevolently n; and in being the first to 
taste the matured fruit of the goodly scion, which she was the 
Erst to plant. 

We trust, therefore, that her present pause, in a work so mo- 
mentous to herself and the human race, will be of short dura- 
tion. Might we venture to address her to that effect, in the 

of advice, we would earnestly recommend to her to 
e it as short as possible. The sooner she begins again, and 
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the more rapidly she proceeds, the sooner will. she find cause to 
rejoice in her policy, and exult in her, unneg. . Ihe sooner will 
the look, with peculiar delight, on her on grimjuals reformed, 
and reduced in number, and. hear, with, a, of gratifica- 
tion but little infezion, of similar, improvements throughout the 
Union. 4 * „ „„ in, „ „ „ eet l i u a „ t! - 

Should shig banden Ber acheme, and adopt another of less ef- 
ficiency and ff hne the amount of evil whigh the. measure 
can seafcely fail to produce would seem incalculable. e act 
will, be contagious. , Her abandanment, will deter other states 
and communities from engaging in the plan of crimival reform, 
and the experiment, if ever miade, will scarcely, perhaps, be 
made during the present century. In, the mean time, as our 
cities, in particular, and the gountry, in general, shall become 
more densely populated, will our vices. multiply, until, in the 
‘demoralization ‘pf our people, our amount of crime, and the 
crowdedness of our jails and penitentiaries, we shall equal the 
nations of the old world. Ty a - 

We repeat, therefore, our anxious hope, that Pennsylvania 
will nat abandon’ and leave unfinished a work, so important; but 
that she will, inflexibly. pursue and satisfactorily complete it. 
Thus, in the words of Mr Livingston, will she have the satis- 
faction and honour of being the first to solve, in a, manner 
equally fair and definitive, “ the great. question, whether con- 
victs cannot, by a judicious treatment, be reformed as well as 
punished, by the same process; whether they may not be made 
examples to follow in their lives after punishment, as they are 
examples to avoid, in thejr conduct precedin it?. Whether the 
whip is the most proper instrument to inen lessons of reli- 
gion, morality, indlistry, and! science ; apd whether za, man will 
love labour the better, by having been forced, by. the infliction 
or thie fear of the Iash, to. perform a certain quantity of it every 

7 a l 
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Another hint, in the'letter of Mr. Livingston, cannot, at the 
present crisis, be too seriously. pondered By the legislature of 
Pennsylvania. As relates to the Auburn scheme of discipline, 
is there not great danger, that the good it does, in maintaining 
subordination among the convicts, and procuring from them a 
certain amount of productive labour, may be attributed to a 
wrong source? May it not, by a. very natural mistake, be 
ascribed to the imputed excellencies of the, system itself, while, 
in truth, it is derived almost entirely from the judicious and ef- 
ficient mode in which its ordinances are enforced by the war- 
dens and keepers? We know that the most exceptionable form 
of government may, by a wise, benevolent, energetic, and vigi- 
dant ruler, be so administered, as to produce among its subjects 
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ity and happiness. In investigating this point, then, let 
not the lines of the poet be'forgotten, - 
„at Torms ‘of goberhment det fuold cohtest, ` ` 
„ @/TRab whichis best uùminzstered is best- 

But the niest important ‘sentithent’ in Mr Livingston's letter 
remains to be mentioned. It is that which recommends the pro- 
motioti of education, aain general diffusion throughout the 
community. 10 promoté education, in the full and genuine 
meaning of the term; is to promote every thing beneficial and 
väluable to man; and to neglect it, is the reverse. Education 
is the’ great ‘fountain ‘of ‘tarthly good, and the only efficient pre- 
ventivk of time. 

Tmin ‘up a child in ‘the way ‘he shiquid go, and when he is 
old he will not depart from it. Let man, from his infancy, be 
competently iristrlicted in’ knowledge, and ‘disciplined in mora- 
lity, religion, iüdustry, and good manners, and states will find 
but little usé'for codes of penal law, and systems of penitentiary 
discipline. ‘The fountains of vice being nearly dried up, the 
peace did harmony of society will be preserved, and its general 
welfare’ secured’ without’ them. Crime will be prevented, by the 
preverititii of that idleness ‘and depravity from which it arises. 
And it would be superfluous in us to proclaim the vast superio- 
rity of prevention over cure. Crime is as truly the natural 
growth öf Ignorzuce and a want of suitable employment, as 
weeds and brambles are of 'piicultivated ground. Tit e ground 
with jddgment ind itidustry, and its ‘noxious growth gives way 
to that which ‘is'shlatary and ‘profitable.’ 

In like manpet, 60 52 secured from the dominion of evil pro- 
pensitiés, änd withheld’ from the perpetration of criminal acts, 
man wiist have his intelléct cultivated and ‘improved, by suit- 
ablé education, ' ‘Without this, vice, in all its forms, will rapid- 
Ty increase ih our country, notwithstanding every effort to pre- 
vent it, which wisdom, patriotism, and phjlanthropy can make. 
Penal codes änd penitentiary systems may be checks on its rank- 
ness, But néthihg more. Far from extinguishing it, they will 
afford to the community but a feeble protection from its secret 
-artifiées ‘arid open assaults: 7” l 

Thus far we have deemed it our duty to notice, and, in part, 
analyze, the very excellent communication from Mr Livingston 
to Mr Vaux. Thie sum of it, in brief, is as follows :— 

The Auburn penitentiary system is faulty, and ought not to 
be adopted by the state of Pennsylvania. Criminals cannot be 
‘reformed by corporal purishment, and the dread of it. Nor 
can they be reformed, in any way, if they are permitted to as- 
sociate with each other promiscuously, or even in classes, either 
by day or by night. ‘That their reformation may be attempted, 
with any reasonable prospect of success, they must be held in 
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absolute and permanent seclusion, itted to labour, as a re- 
lief ſrom feelings of desolation, ead -reotive suitable instruction, 
as the reward. of goed behaviour or in compliance with their 
own earnest request. But nothing, by · which · they are expected 
to be should : be -fotoed on them a. a punishment. 
When, in any number of them, sati evidences of reform 
have appeared; and continued for a period deemed sufficiently 
long, they may be permitted, under proper supervision, to min- 
gle with each ether occasionally, as a/ speeial indulgence, and an 
enco t to pergeverance in correct eonduct. Sound edu- 
cation, m. in childhood, aud ‘incleding the inculeation of 
knowledge; morality, religion, industry, an manners, con- 
stitutes: the only rue and -solid foundation, en hich the pros- 
perity and happiness of a le can rest. 

Such are the contents of the communication by Mr Living- 
ston; and, considering that the article is but a private letter, of 
moderate length, addressed to 2 friend, it will wot be denied, 
that they ure as ample in amount as they are interesting in their 
nature, and important in their bearing. ' 

But a subject: of such extent and moment, as that to which 
they relate, cannot be competently treated within the compass of 
a few columns of a new: r. Todo it justice, a more ex- 
tended and analytical exposition is necessary. Persuaded, then, 
that the system of penitentiary discipline, by ‘seclusion, labour, 
and instruction, judiciously blended and faithfully administered, 
is alone calculated to accomplish, by the same process, the true 
ends of penal law, the punishment ‘and reformation of the con- 
vict, and the prevention of crime in others ; and believing that, 
by further illustrations, and other views of it than have been 
heretofore given, the practical excellencies of that system, and 
its superiority over all others, may be more clearly demonstrated, 
its administration improved, and the system pe more effectu- 
ally recommended to general acceptance, and the pat) of 
the several States of the Union; imfluenced by these considera- 
tions, we shall proceed to a further analysis of the subject, draw- 
ing our lights from different sources, and endeavouring to esta- 
blish our views on different principles, and to st en and 
enforce them by ar ments other than those which have been 
generally emp y preceding writers. 

To speak 1 it is our intention now to endeavour to 
show, and in this we are serious, that the principles of Phreno- 
logy coincide precisely with the sentiments of Mr Livingston, 
in setting forth the fitness of his favourite scheme of peniten- 
tiary discipline, at once to punish and reform from crime, such 
a being as man. Nor is the influence of those principles limited 
to this. We trust we shall be able further to show, that they 
throw much additional light on the subject, give to the scheme 
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the character and sanction of philosophy, and thus in- 
crease the facilities, and eomrbute not a little do the perfection, 
of its administeation. Were Mr Livingston a. professed phre- 
nologist, and had bas object beem to brite a recommendatory 
comment. en the sciende,: he could senrcely have furnished a more 
express and forcible ene than hislettet contains, 

We entreat the reader not to be startled at thie open avowal 
of our belief in Phrenology, · nor! offended berause we did not 
make it ener. Had · any thing lie Mr. Livingstanis letter, or 
in the nature of the. subjeat : of which #-treate, demanded it of 
us, we should have made the avowul - at the commencement of 
this article.. For, although: we do not profess enthusiastically 
to glory in it, much less ane e uhhamed of our phrenelogical 
creed. “2 gt tb. rer „ 14% „5 ` 

In our. behef of ‘this science tere is- nothing voluntary; no- 
thing whioh we could at option choose or refuse. It is the re- 


sult of ai? ing nabetricz . It. ns ſoresd on us. by evi- 
dence which we not resist. and did not, therefore, reject. 


On such evidence we would be willmg w rest dur belief in 
Christianity, including: its high and solenm connenions with our 
present comforts and our future h Nor, as we conscien- 
tiously believe, would the candid aad velihiaced reader fail to 
receive it as conclusive, and yield to its authority, had we leisure, 
and were it expedient in us, to · lay it fully him. Al. 
though this: evidence.did not come to us from above, by any im- 
«mediate act of revelation, we notwithstanding acéept it as per- 
taining te the “elder revelation,” because we regard it as à re- 
sponse from: Nature, -who is the priestess of heaven, and the ora- 
J acto: sind parprbes ols 

We ask-the reader, then, to bear with us patiently, . repress 
the curl whichis perhaps riszng on his lip, and listen to our 
story. This tequest we are privi to make of his courtesy 
and good nature. But we address · OGurselves also to his higher 
qualmies. On the ground of his justice; candour, magnanimity, 
and self-respect, we entreat hia to t, while we are discours- 
ing to him, that Phren nas been denownced by the bigoted, 
enathematized by the i t, abused by the discourteous, ri- 
‘diculed by the witty, and laughed at by “the million.” We 
eonsider him intelligent, and need not, therefore, inform him, 
ree = several modes, in which 3 individuals ex 

ir feelings, pertain to temper rather than intellect. j 
are neither u truth in those who practise them, nor ze 
rer in thet against which they ate directed. They are mere 
evidence that different persons feel, and think, and utter their 
thoughts and fancies differemly, euch one e He his na- 
tive disposition and endowments, and bis aequired ‘habits, and 
nothing more. To this may be added, by way of appendix, 
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We. solicit. him. further do: e ‘thai hne „has 

e besa. opposed, much less nefutad, by, established acts, 

ssh atanments,;.,that those who have mostotienesiy: and 

pertinaciously; railed an it, hahe been whiformly.aétuatesby mo- 


tives of zeal O appoped interest in, its, teyection and: dvesthivow ; 


that avery qag, whe. has, faithfully and attentively- studied it, has 
become its proselyte ;. bat once proselfted, no one has evetibeen 
known to apostatize, but that all: bheoameyiby further inquiry and 

A of Sime, more fully. and ine vy convinced of its 
truth; that when haye been induced Na it, with- 
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oppere dere and that. ite, applicebility: to the most- import- 
a Purposes in medicine, education, jurisprudence, iagislation, 
criticism, and taste, and to the solution. se explained, pertaining and in- 
teresting prs not to be otherwise ex 
to indivi ual man, to entire nations, and to ‘pa 
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of the human racey is eleasly demonstrated, and dniversatly ad- 
mitted. by. those who understand it: . These things we respect- 
fully asknthe ne 40 remember; usvdring Him that they ure 
true. We wish bim further to- temeiſber: icht Phreriblogy Has 
outlinedoall. theils Jinsdé on dt; by wit, ridieuſe, ‘Trony, 
abuse, denunciation, and calunmy {° dnd net trertiy ontlived 
them; ,busiprospetediqnd 'eprehd very rapidly. in spite of them. 
Like the: nun- tree iwthe mane lite nas evert békmet tu Bea More 
and better fruit on acteunt of being stoned: If bertlifow n ut 
all, therefore, it · must fall under weapon bf akate altogether 
different from those that have been heretofore employed oe 
it. Amotheni topic er membrane which we wolild ‘eathestly 
press on:the reader:is) thiat, m our own ‘country; many ef our 
most distinguished writers - and teachers in medien Who ‘affect 
to condemn Phrenology, are notwithstanding th pelled; us Their 
lectures and publications evincei to adopt its Views and ey 
its language ;.anduhat tho ‘sane thing is tree f the physichms 
of Europe. Nor ave we willing: he showhl forget; that if Phre- 
nology: possess the uiilities here: alexdd- of it, it mdy’ be useful 
also. in throwing ight: on ‘penitentiary dseiplitte; that, In fact, 
it must be useful in every process, where a correct knowledge of 
intelleqiasal man e Wbove dit, we dritreat him to re- 
menedds, that she owes tw! himself, to justici; bene, taaddur, 
the institutions and eustums -f his country, and His love of 
truth; noc, in this. laut vf vight'and*triat by Jury, tb cudeinn a 
branch :of -knowledge unheurd and vcyeet i unexamimed, mere- 
ly because it.4s-denomitiated: Phrenology, and purports to be 
something- new. Phe Novum Orgahum” of Bacon, and the 
“ Prineipia™o6 Newton, contained originally many things that 
werd. new, and were) ow that acéonht, assäied' bt Stein denun- 
ciation. Soyrfor-the hauen reasen ; wum Chiisflatlity’ ftzelf, and 
every other janprovément “that has benefited un. Pt is true, 
we repeat; and: the truih being important, willbe: botte, we 
hope, ‘in-permanent ‘rementbrance, that all, intprorethents, dis- 
coverits, andi intentions; thatihate céntyibated pre- eminently to 
the benefit .of:our rade: havé:always, ax first; ‘Wad violent opposi- 
tion to encounter, while persecution has ‘generally been thé fate 
of their authors. Nor is it possible for the case to be otherwise, 
while man shall retain his present temper. Every iinportant 
discovery invention, - aud imfnotemem, must necessarily find a 
foe in the pride of some, the self. interest of many, and the pre- 
judices of a still greater number. Let it never be forgotten, 
then, that wrath ‘and -denuncixtion are no more tests of truth 
than wit · and ridioule.. In fine, we'trust the reader will remem- 
ber, that we are honestly endeavouring to establish momentous 
truths, for the advancement of science, and to show their appli- 
cability to practical purposes, for the promotion and security of 
the welfare of society 
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-Thus remembering, we feel persuaded that he will bear us 
gh cf to the end of our diseusston,: listen attemtivety to all 
we shall have to say, and decide on it candidly, according to its 
worth. This compact being settled, we have no further favours 
to ask of his ‘courtesy +: shall only add, thav if; ‘before he 
knew us tis be ogists, ‘he: in our vemtiments; any 
manifestations of sober reason and common sense, hei not be 
likely to meet with less of those iagrechents in the pages we 
5 to-his perusal. File mice; V therefore, we 
shall proered to our ub... . oi 

; Although to render our views fairly. imtolligible, some'ëxposi- 
tion of principles. will be eds A shall make that-exposi- 
tion: as nel as possible: In unnomweing W we shall 
state nothing whieh we do not consider sati dy proved: 

Phrenology treats of man oily: in his present compound 
capacity, constituted, as be is, of mind and: hedy. Of-his fu- 
ture mode of ‘existence and deten, enjoyment of suffering, it 
takes no cognizance, but leaves that, as a point of transeenden- 
tabem, to 3 of Him who placed us here, and who 
wil wisely and benefleently dispose of us hereafter. Vet: it fully 
recognises, as the reader will perceive, the necessity and value 
of morality: and religion, shows them to be attributes 
which, beyond all others, elevate and ennůGbde the human vha- 
racter. ` O E E o E E cs e Oo) S| aE a 
The brain is the organ of the mtehett; and’ aceording to the 
size, form, and condition of that organ, is the strength, activity, 
and peeuhar character of the intelluct.' If the bram is'excellent 
in all its qualities, so is the intellect; and the reverse. “Without 
the brain, the mind can no more perform ni intellectual act, 
than the brain cari without the mindi’: © -> =t » 

The eonditioh of the brain, like that- of the muscles and organs 
of sense, can be altered and greatly. improved by exettise.: The 
brain may be thus resdered: . ‘and adroit in 
intellectual action, precisely as the eye can in vision, the ear in 
hearing, and the musoles of voluntary motion in the functions 
that pertain to hem: a Eee EM EE ANE Seo Ve 

The entire business of education consists m improving the 
condition of the brain, that process not bemg predicable of the 
mind at all. To speak of educating the mind, ay an abstract 
and uncompounded ‘substance, is to use words without attaching 
to them any definite or intelligible meaning. “AH that education 
can do, is to render the brain a better apparatus for the mind to 
work with; and that is all that is necessary for the effecting of 
intellectual improvement. Whether you ‘and otherwise 
improve the sword, or increase the 1 5 of the arm that wields 
it, you deepen alike the wound it infficts. 


The brain is not a single organ, but an aggregation or system 
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of individual and subordinate organs. Each subordinate organ 
is the seat. and instrument. of a corresponding faculty. of the in- 
which. cannot be manifested without Hs agenoy. 

In the. human intelleet. there are thirty-four primitive facul- 
ties, distinct from eath other, and independent in their functions, 
There is, of ure, in the. e aumber: of: suberdi- 
nate organs. : . 

The faculties are divided ania faut ects oë 1 the Animal 
propensities, : the Moral sentiments, the Knowing faculties, and 
the Reflecting faculties. The brain is divided into a. 
ing number of comparunenie,: where the organs of these. seta of 
_ faculties exist together in aggregates or groups „It posnesaes, 
therefore, an animal compartment, a- moral: comperament, a 
knowing compartment, and. a. reflecting compartment. . In all 
our N with. the Duran, family, as well as in the judgments 
we pass on the: characters of- individuals, it'is-important- to hold 
this division in remembrance, and to be strictly.o of the 
developments which correspond to it. 

The animal compartment occupies the base of the brain, 
reaching, in the occipital region, about: half way towards. the top 
of the N at the sides, rising a little above the top of the 
ears. It does not so, extend to the front of the beat: an to con- 
stitute. any portion ‘of she forehead. 

Directly over the animal is placed the moral 8 
ocoupying the entire . 1 ue ‘twain, and the upper 
parts of ite side 

The knowing compartment occupies ihe ses of. the. brain i in 
front, from side to side, and reaches 8 the peels the 
forehead, or a little higher. 

The reflecting lies immediately over- the knowing: eotnpart- 
ment, forming the mare elevated partion of the forehead. - 

Other things being alike, the strength and. efficiency of any 

le organ or set of organs, és in direct. ꝓroportion to. its size; 
amr its size ean. be ascertained by the dimensions and form of 
the head. By an inspection of the head, therefore, a practised 
phrenologist can tell which organ, or set of organs, preponderates, 
And as is the predominance of the organs, so is that of the facul- 
ties, unless education has altered the balance. And it is educa- 
tion alone that · can thus alter it, by e en one or two 
sets of organs, while the. others remain unehenged— 

Like. Iod other parts of the body, the brain ib most flexible, 
and therefore most easily changed and improved in early life. 
With the of years, its habits of action become more 
settled a tmed, until in manhood they are stubborn, and 
ata ced oat more advanced, unalterably fixed. 

Out of the four compartments of the brain arise the four 
great compound attributes which pertain to man, animal energy, 
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moral sentiment, knowledge, and the power of reflection. And 
according to the predominance of one or more of these, is the 
form or type of individual character. When they are all strong 
and properly balanced, they confer on their possessor great 
wer. 

ares the animal compartment predominate ? the individual 
is characterized by mere animal energy, and very little else. 
Does the moral compartment prevail ?—his feelmgs, views, and 
actions partake instinctively of moral purity and correctness. 
The knowing compartment ?—he acquires very readily a know- 
ledge of pat especially in their insulated or individual capa- 
city. The reflecting ?—he delights in examining the relations of 
things, and has powers peculiarly suited to that purpose. 

It will be readily perceived, to what an extent the character 
of man can be modified, by different degrees of gete in these 
four attributes, and their various combinations. And when it is 
recollected, that, as just stated, the attributes are compound, each 
consisting of a number of subordinate ones, the modifications 
that may be thus produced, will, to a contemplative mind, pre- 
sent themselves in numbers beyond calculation. Hence arises 
the infinite variety of our race, no two individuals being intel- 
lectually alike. 

From the four compartments of the brain, spring, as their 
native growth, all the vices and virtues, and all the knowledge 
and wisdom which constitute, collectively, the human character. 

If left without due and efficient control, the animal compart- 
ment is the nursery of vice. Its propensities, when excessive, 
lead directly to the commission of crime. An individual, there- 
fore, entirely uneducated, the animal compartment of whose 
brain greatly predominates over the others, especially over the 
moral and reflecting, is constitutionally prone to vice, and easily 
led into it, by the influence of example. Such a being can be 
withheld from profligate indulgences, only by early and sound 
education, and habitual association with the mora! and the vir- 
tuous. 

Does the moral compartment alone, or do both the moral and 
the reflecting predominate over the others P—the individual has a 
Native and instinctive distaste of vice and grossness ; and, unless 
corrupted by a bad education, and profligate associations and 
examples, or impelled by irresistible temptation, or stern neces- 
sity, avoids crime, as a thing which he abhors, because it is en- 
tirely out of harmony with his feelings, and because his habits 
of reflection teach him that it is injurious both to himself and 
others, It is those who are thus constituted, that, in the words 
of the poet, 

—“ Follow virtue, even for virtue's sake.” 


By - ation, such characters are doubtless improved in 
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their moral habits; but,, thongh See uneducated, their, con- 
duct is gemarally correot, and their,, lives, Sree from, rewgl ting im- 
purities p VI: city a PL esl aeng eabar to „ . 

There isyak another plass pf, mon: in the formation of. whoee 
characters education ipa its highest influence, and,, per- 
haps wg mi d, site ETRAS munen, ae thosa in whom 
all. she: developments are, eee pan the E ias ae of 
tha dg hain of well U.adjnated equipoie., Such, individyals 
are, in their F wap or otherwise, ia ic hey 
training., and t of. the temptations ta, vice w bef 
encounter. Mie theta Rbair education, is, liberal. and wall-diregte 
they. sam. cage ly. fad. to. attain to ipcaruence,., bespuse, they are 
not only ia jntelleat,, busi gndomad With aupefiar energy 
and moral. wonth, . It: is im persons, of, this desorption: that we 
witness, Ak times, she, gxoatest, digenspancy. af canduct..and gha- 

ee ractep. . Thais „5 grote age powerful, gtrqug. temp · 
Laue „tham often. into improper: indy 
rab er. circumiances, their career, iş brilliant. and 
their. Wen da dee This, class, df. individuale presepts, 
os to the disgipling pepeived, andthe incentives tavaction, 
g inatanems of both. virzue and grime, | ner 
ra itself, the knowing compartment of the brain gives ‘no 
ingljnation ia ithe pirtyp oF, ARto, „Nor. wera it, take bed —— 
nisana o. Aba: ane ape at, action, „At givaply. fuxnishes 
knapledge ta: ha employed by individuals, acronding A, the pre- 
dominance of Heis, other campartments, ‘The mere Animal. man 
makes, use of his knowledge for the gratification, of belege 
sities. If thera are, 3 he, applies hia knowledge to 
vicious purposes. The mere moral-man appropriates hig know- 
ledge with. eee 9 always judiciously ; 
while the mpral and..reflecting, man. takes pae at. once of 
wisdom. and. virile and ‘promoter, hy his sharia ity the wel- 
fare of his race. 

That; our exposition l ‘this subject may. be, the. more circum- 
stantial, and our views in relation to it the better understood, 
we deem.it necassery.to recite, the names of scrsral.of, the animal 
organs. with. their: faculties, and; few. of the moral. 

In the. animal compartment of the brain. are found, the orgaria 
of Amaliveness or. 1 desire, Philoprogenitivenass. or the 
love of offspring. Adhesiveneas or. geveral attachment, Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiwenass, whose names. are their interpreters, 
Secretiveness, the source of falsehood, treachery, intrigue, m 
slander , Cavativeneas f which prompts to theft, robbery, an 

* In the production of e treachery” and “ slander” Destructiveness is also 
concerned. 


+ Acquisitiveness is now generally adopted in place of Ce The 
latter is a term for the abuse only, and never can be useful. Ey. 
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all dishonesty in the acquisition of property, and Constructive- 
ness, the impulse to mechanical pursuits, accompanied with a 
facility in becoming dextrous in them. It is to be under- 
stood that these organs and propensities are essential elements 
in the composition of man. In their nature, therefore, there is 
nothing faulty. On the contrary, when duly regulated in force. 
and kept within their proper sphere, they are exclusively use- 
ful. It is only their excess and wrong direction that hurry into 
crime. 

It is the licentious indulgence more especially of three of 
these propensities, aided by some of the others, as copartners in 
guilt, that fills our jails with criminals, and our penitentiaries 
with convicts. These are Amativeness, which, singly, leads to 

rape; combined with Destructiveness, to and murder, and 
also, at times, to murder from jealousy; and with Secretiveness, 
to immoral intrigues between the sexes. Destructiveness, which 
is the source of felonious homicide in all its forms. If it be 
combined with Combativeness, Cautiousness being small, the 
murder is bold and open; if with Cautiousness and Secretive- 
ness, Combativeness being small, it is private assassination, per- 
pai often by the midnight dagger, or the poisoned cup. 
rom the same source proceed arson and other modes of secret 
devastation by fire. Covetiveness, which seduces to the illegal 
and felonious acquisition of property, when united to Comba- 
tiveness, the crime is robbery ; to Combativeness, Cautiousness, 
and Destructiveness, robbery and murder; to Secretiveness and 
Cautiousness, theft and pocket-picking; associate it with Con- 
structiveness and Imitation, and the felony will be counterfeiting 
and forgery, or perhaps lock-picking gad ing. In this or- 
we find also the source of the ruinous vice of gambling. 
fies the gambler associated with it full Combativeness, he plays 
fairly and intrepidly. Has he in large development Secretive- 
ness and Cautionsness, with small Conscientiousness, his game is 
wary, and apt to be fraudulent. 

Combativeness and Secretiveness, the former by plunging in- 
to riots, assaults, and other breaches of the peace, and the lat- 
ter, combined with Destructiveness, by urging te the 5 
tion of slander, often crowd our courts of justice, but seldom, 
ee a to fill our jails. Yet is it true, that quar- 

which begin in Combativeness alone often excite Destruc- 
tiveness to ungovernable rage, and terminate in murder. And 
slander not unfrequently leads to breaches of the peace, by 
those who are the subjects of it, and sometimes to the retalia- 
tion of death, by violence, on its guilty authors. 

Of these propensities the counterpoise is to be found chiefly 


Hope large is generally found in the gambler.— En. 
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in the moral organs of Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientious- 
ness, Firmness, Love of Approbation, Hope, and Cautiousness. 
The influence of Self-Esteem is not always strictly moral, al- 
though it is generally so. Causality, one of the reflecting or- 
gans, throws its influence into the scale of virtue, by solemnly 
warning of the consequences of vice. In a lower degree, Com- 
parison operates to the same effect. 

The question has been often agitated by metaphysicians, mo- 
ralists, and divines, whether man is constitutionally rational, 
moral, and religious, or rendered so by dint of training? in 
other words, Whether these attributes are natural or artificial? 
And, in discussing the subject, great discrepancy of opinion, 
and no less warmth of feeling, and asperity of temper, have been 
manifested. 

If we are not mistaken, Phrenology enables us to solve the 
difficulty, and terminate the dispute. 

That individual in whom the animal compartment of the 
brain greatly predominates over the moral and reflecting, can- 
not be accounted primitively either moral, rational, or religious. 
He is constitutionally animal, and can be bie pet on the li- 
centious indulgence of his propensities, only b of r- 
tunity, or the influence of virtuous N + N Pir 
he ever become moral, rational, and religious, the issue is to be 
attributed to artificial influence. 

But he whose brain is so happily composed that its moral and 
reflecting predominate over its animal compartment, is a being 
constitationally rational and moral. And as the moral organs 
of Veneration, Conscientiousness, Wonder, and Hope, are the 
natural source of religious feeling, he may be regarded as also 
constitutionally religious. This sentiment is not at war with 
any tenet of the Christian religion ; nor, when fairly interpreted, 
can it be so considered. Yet an attempt has been made to af- 
fix on it the condemnatory stigma of infidelity. 

Man must have a natural foundation f aptitude for reli- 
gious feeling, as well as for feelings of every other kind, else 
can he never experience the emotion. The sentiment of piety 
is not a factitious attribute, any more than the sense of vision, 
or the feeling of physical love. If it were, it would be much 
less valuable and elevated than it is. It would, indeed, be com- 
pletely destitute of value. Nor is this the worst. It would 
even deform human nature, and render it as monstrous as the 
addition of a supernumerary leg or arm. In the entire compo- 
sition of man there is not a single factitious attribute. Feelt 
may be modified, but not created ; cultivated, strengthened, cad 
altered, but not implanted. Of the faculties for acquiring know- 
ledge and wisdom the same is true. They are all the growth of 
constitutional provision; the natural and necessary result of ap- 
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propriate organization. The constitution and frame of the in- 
tellect are as positive and immutable as those of the body. As 
well may an effort be made to add to human nature a new bone, 
muscle, or gland, or even a new leg or arm, as a new feeling, 
sentiment, or power of thought. 

In rendering man religious, then, you but improve his nature, 
precisely as you do by any other kind of education. Strietl 
speaking, you do not regenerate it. It is human nature still, 
composed of the attributes common to our race, ameliorated in 
its condition. A saint is as much a human being as a sinner. 
Regeneration, as applied to the conversion of man from evil to 
good, is a metaphorical term. It is meant as an illustration, 
not as an assertion of a positive fact. It means simply that the 
kindred group of moral organs and their faculties have gained a 
eomplete and permanent ascendency over the animal, not that a 
single new organ or faculty is created. Has the Deity bestowed 
on man an organ for every other kind of feeling and sentiment, 
and denied one for that of religion, the most important of all? 
The very suspicion of so deep a neglect (for such, we think, it 
might be correctly denominated) would be an irreverent, not to 
say a criminal, accusation of the wisdom and goodness of Heaven. 
Nor is this all. Where accountability exists, there must exist 
also a full power to perform all the duties required. Were the 
organs of religion, then, withheld from us, we could not be, in 
justice, religiously accountable. If we had not a native senti- 
ment recognising a God, and leaning instinctively toward him, 
we would be no more blamable for not adoring him, than are 
the inferior animals. In fact, without such a sentiment, and its 
appropriate organ, we could not adore him, any more than we 
could see without an eye, or hear without an ear. To amelio- 
rate man, then, is not to bestow on him any new powers, but to. 
cultivate, strengthen, and direct those which he alread 
The bounty of Heaven has enriched him with all the faculties 
necessary to promote his welfare in his present state of existence, 
and to secure it in another. Every successful effort to convert 
or in any way improve bim, must be made in perfect conformi- 
A his nature. An effort in opposition to it will as certainly 

il, as would an attempt to make water flow up hill by the 
power of gravitation. 

In one point of view, every man is constitutionally religious, 
because every one, whose brain is not idiotically defective, pos- 
sesses the organs of Veneration, Conscientiousness, Wonder, and 
Hope. This is as true, as that every one, not defectively or- 

zed, possesses lungs and a heart. By the requisite training, 

en, every one may be rendered, in some degree, practically 
religious. Our meaning, therefore, in pronouncing some indi- 
viduals constitutionally religious, in preference to others, is, that 
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from the preponderating influence of their moral temperament’ 
they have, by nature, a much more vivid susceptibility of rek- 

ious impression and sentiment, and a greater proneness to re- 

igious ances and duties, than those whose animal tempe- 
rament predominates. 'Their piety and devotion are instinctive, 
and all their natural leanings toward virtue. 

To the educated phrenologist we feel bound to apologize for 
this very limited view of the nature and constitution of the hu- 
man intellect. And our apology is, that we mean to confine 
ourselves strictly to what is essential- to our object in preparing 
this paper. Having now, therefore, as we persuade ourselves, 
premised what is sufficient, we shall endeavour briefly to show 
its applicability to moral education and penitentiary discipline ; 
two processes which are in many respects identical. Under the 
phrase moral education,” we mean to include the cultivation 
of the reflecting faculties, they, as already mentioned, being cal- 
culated to act in subserviency to that training. 

It has been observed, in a preceding part of this article, that, 
in common with every other kind of living organized matter, 
the brain may be greatly strengthened, and rendered more adroit 
and efficient in action, by means of exercise; and that it alone, 
and not the mind, is improved by education. To educate the 
brain, then, you must exercise it, and you may invigorate and 
improve either of its compartments, or single organs, at plea- 
sure, by suitable discipline. That it may be suitable, we need 
scarcely add, that this discipline must be adapted to the nature 
of the organ or compartment to be improved. 

The knowing compartment must be exercised chiefly by ob- 
servation on external nature, its properties and changes, those 
being the objects with which it is in harmony, and which excite 
in it, therefore, the requisite action. 

The reflecting compartment can be exercised only by contem- 
plating, examining, and judging of the relations of things, such 
as similitudes and dissimilitudes, aptitudes and inaptitudes, ana- 
logies and contrasts, and precedences and sequences as cause and 
effect. ` 

The moral compartment must be exercised by moral impres- 
sion and excitement. ‘These are to be the result of a combined 
influence, the reiteration of precept, practice, and virtuous exam- 
ple. The latter might be . moral sympathy. 

The danger, as respects the animal compartment, being that 
it may run into excess, the correct education of it consists in 
moderating and directing, not in pampering and strengthening 
it. The true mode of effecting this will be mentioned pre- 
sently. 

It is to be understood that the four compartments of the 
brain are so independent of each other, that any one of them 
may be exercised and strengthened, in its separate capacity, 
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without materially affecting the others. To dwell in contem- 

plation on the relations of things, does not necessarily involve 

actual observation of the things themselves; and to obey moral 
recept, and follow virtuous example, is a process essentially 

ERA from both. We need searcely add, that the animal 

compartment leading to mere animal indulgences, may be pow- 

an ly and habitually exercised, to the entire neglect of the other 
ree. 

As excitement and exercise strengthen single organs and en- 
tire compartments, the converse is equally true. Inaction ne. 
cessarily weakens them, precisely as it weakens the muscles of 
voluntary motion. Exercise ady or chiefly one com 
ment, you strengthen it at the expense of the others, which re- 
main at rest. Exercise two compartments, they acquire strength, 
while the other two are weakened. As respects our present pur- 
pose, it matters not whether the weakness produced is positive 
or comparative. It is, however, in reality, both. The inactive 
compartments are enfeebled in themselves; but much more so, 
in relation to those that are kept in action. Thus may the ex- 
ercised compartments be made to govern the others, and give 
character to the intellect. . 

It is the development and strength of a few single organs, or 
of an entire compartment, that forms the ruling passion ; and, 
when not counteracted by other influences, that passion is in 
constant exercise. It is often awake when the other faculties are 
asleep; and, unless under strong countervailing excitement, 
the individual indulges it, and submits to its control as habitual- 
ly and certainly as the stream flows downward, or the needle 
turns to = e. In each case the law of nature producing the 
effect is equally strong and immutable. As is the preponder- 
ance of cerebral development, then so is the preponderance of 
this master feeling. 

Does the N compartment preponderate p purely animal 
is the ruling passion. If the moral compartment preponderate, 
the passion is moral; if the knowing, the individual is engross- 
ed by observation, and the collection of facts; while in those 
whoee reflecting compartment bears sway, the ruling passion 
clings to the 8 of things. The individual is an analogist, 
a metaphysician, or a wit, or he is devoted to sound analytical 
philosophy. These several positions, had we leisure to dwell 
on them, are as susceptible of proof, as any that are connected 
with the 7 of man. 

It has ready observed, that the true counterpoise of the 
animal compartment, and the preventive of its excesses, are to 
be found i the influence 1 8 moral and reflecting. In the 
training and strengthening, of the two latter compartments, 
so as to give them the control of the former, aak ie pro- 
cess of moral education. It need scarcely be added, that to 
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insure its success this discipline should be practised on indivi- 
duals, with a care, constancy, and force, corresponding to the 
degrees of their animal temperament. 

In early life, while the susceptibility of the brain is vivid, 
and its flexibility unimpaired by habit, the process of education 
of every description is easily accomplished. Provided the 
ordinary balance between the compartments of his brain exist, 
‘a youth may be rendered moral with as much facility and cer- 
tainty, as he can be rendered knowing. He can be taught to 
love virtue and practise duty, as easily as he can be taught to read 
and write. To teach him the latter, educate his knowing organs; 
to teach him the former, his moral. To instruct him in the 
relation of things, cultivate his organs of reflection. ‘Sound and 
confirmed moral habits, then, aud a love of virtue, are as much 
the result of education, as a knowledge of arithmetic, music, or 
dancing, and, in common cases, can be as readily imparted. 

It is the idiot only that cannot be rendered moral. Nor is it 

less impracticable tu teach him reflection. The reason is obvi- 
ous. His brain is wanting alike in the reflecting and moral 
compartments. He is a mere animal, possessing none of the 
intellectual characteristics of humanity. Destitute of the organ 
of Veneration and its associates, he has no sentiment of re- 
ligion. This amounts to proof that that organ is essential to 
piety ; and that, to exist at all, religion must be radicated in the 
constitution of the intellect; or, more literally, in that of the 
brain. Wherever the organ of Veneration exists, there is found 
a sentiment of piety; wherever it is wanting, there is none. 
Hence, throughout the human family, where the development 
of the brain is not idiotically defective, a sentiment of venera- 
tion for a God of some kind, is as natural and universal, as 
the love of offspring, or sexual attachment. 

A few words more on the condition and character of the idiot. 
We have asserted, that he cannot be disciplined in morality or 
religion, and assigned the reason. His brain is defective. Dissec- 
tion proves it so. He possesses only the knowing compartment 
in partial and slight development, and the animal compartment 
often very fully developed. Hence his proneness to animal in- 
dulgences of the worst and most debasing kind, is frequently un- 
controllable. His brain is unbalanced, from a want of both the 
moral and reflecting organs, which alone can hold the animal in 
check. The knowing compartment, as far as it extends, only 
ministers to the gratification of the animal, by aiding its cunning, 
and supplying it with means“. 

A human being largely developed in the animal and knowing, 


An entire want of certain organs is, as here stated, one cause of epee A 
Another is the mal-organization of portions of the brain, or of the whole of ft, 
as in cases of inordinately large and deformed heads. Wrong organization is 
as bad as deficiency. 
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and entirely wanting, or even greatly defective, in the two other 
compartments, would be a monument of profli and vice, ut- 
terly beyond the hope of reform. Suech, as the figures of their 
heads demonstrate, were the brutal developments of Caligula, 
Caracalla, Nero, Vitellius, and 3 m fines iden- 
tified with human depravity ; 8 development of 
Alexander VI. the most blood-thirsty, .treaeberous, and: profli- 
gate Pontiff, that ever disgraced the See.of Rome. To these 
names might be added, were it necessary, a host of others of 
the same description. In fact, no instance can be cited of a hu- 
man monster, instinctively delighting in cruelty and blood, and 
yet fully developed in the moral region of bis brain. Mere 
animals in appetite, such beings are the same in development. 

If, then, it is impracticable to bestow on idiots:a moral edu- 
cation, on account of their defeetive cerebral organization, the 
difficulty of conferring that-boon on others; will be in proportion 
to their approach to . in other words, in proportion to the 
deficiency of the moral and reflecting, and the predominancy of 
the animal, compartment of their brain. Hence even in boys, 
whose foreheads are unusually low, and the tops of their heads 
flat or depressed, and the base of whose brain, from ear to ear, 
is inordinately wide, with a very large amount of. brain behind 
the ear, we discover a ruling propensity to vice; or, at least, to 
low and vulgar animal indulgences, which if not checked and 
changed, must terminate in vice. Such boys have the true ruf- 
fian development, and will, inevitably, become ruffians, unless 
preserved by dint of education. Nor is such preservation an 
easy task. Their ruling passion is animal, and inclines to 
ness as naturally, asa ponderous body tends to the centre. Still 
. may be saved by moral training, provided it be commenced 
early, judiciously conducted, and inflexibly persevered in. But 
if they remain uneducated and idle, and be exposed to the in- 
fluence of bad example, they are inevitably lost. Their animal 
habits will become, in a short time, so irrevocably confirmed, as 
to baffle all redeeming efforts. 

It is individuals of this description, that become the most 
atrocious and irreclaimable malefactors. To the truth of this, 
jails, penitentiaries, and places of public execution for deliberate 
murder, and other forms of deep and daring crime, abundantl 
testify. Although from strong temptation, corrupting exam A 
and other 5 seductive influences, individuals of far dif- 
ferent developments may be hurried into felony, and forced to 
expiate their guilt on a gibbet ; yet, search the records of public 
executions, and it will be found, that where one individual, of 

moral developments, has suffered capital punishments, fifty, 
at least, with rufian heads, have surrendered up their lives to 
offended justice. On the truth of this, the friends of Phrenology 
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might safely hazard the fate of the science. Observation con- 
firws it. 

We ourselves have never seen, either in Europe or America, 
a deep, deliberate, and habitual malefactor possessed of a good 
a esd refleeting development. Nor is there any thing either 
new or extraordinary in the position we are defending. On the 
con it perfectly eomports with the common sense and set- 
tled belief of che enlightened and thinking portion of the world. 
It is, in fact, we repeat, the result of observation, and the dictate 
of a ruling instinct of our nature. 

Works on moral fiction are confirmatory of this. In such 
compositions, which, to be of any value, must be copies of life, 
low-bred, consummate, and habitual villains, are always repre- 
sented with ruffian heads. And if they were not thus repre- 
sented, the incorrectness of the picture would be immediately 
detected, and the production condemned, as false to nature. Nor 
would it be a less condemnatory feature in it, to pourtray an ho- 
nourable, magnanimous, and moral hero, with any other than a 
lofty and expanded forehead, and a well-arched head. 

he truth of these remarks is fully confirmed by the writings 
of Shakspeare and Sir Walter Scott. Even in the strong-lined 
delineations of Lord Byron, the vulgur ruffian has a vulgar head. 
It is to the high-bred offender, who has been seduced to vice, by 
deep-felt wrong, or some other powerfully corrupting influence, 
that he has given the aspect and bearing of nobleness; a well 
formed head, a lofty port, and an air of command, that awed his 
inferiors., And on such individuals, although crimsoned with 
blood, and blackened with every other species of guilt, he has 
always conferred an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness of 
purpose and 8 0 corresponding exactly with their attributes 
of form. Witness his representations of Conrad, Lara, Manfred, 
Lambro, and others. In illustration of this topic, and in con- 
firmation of our views of it, a few lines, from the Corsair, may 
be aptly quoted— 


“ Yet Conrad was not thus by nature sent 

To lead the guilty—guilt'’s worst instrument— 
His soul was ch „ before his deeds had driven 
Him forth to war with man, and forfeit heaven. 


Warped by the world in disappointment’s school, 
In words fo wise, in conduct there a fool; 

Too firm to yield, and much too proud to stoop, 
Doomed by his very virtues for a dupe.” 


In common, then, with those of every other great poet, such as 
Homer's portrait of Menelaus, Virgil’s delineation of Æneas, 
Tasso’s picture of Godfrey, and Milton's description of Adam, 
and with those of every distinguished writer of moral fiction, 
whether in prose or verse, the sketches of Lord Byron are 
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strictly phrenological, which is tantamount to calling them per- 
fectly natural. And to that alone are they indebted for their 
power to charm, and their imperishahle reputation. Take from 
them their phrenological Guth, aad you utterly destroy them. 

As respects moral education and penitentiary discipline, then, 
Phrenology throws light on two points of great importance. It 
indicates the boys and youths that. most deeply require such 
education, to save them from vice, and the adult convicts whose 
characters place them beyond its influence.. Its solemn injunc- 
tions are, to discipline the former by every means that can con- 
tribute to their improvement in morality and reflection, and to 
protect society from the vices of the latter, by capital punish- 
ment, or imprisonment during. life. And for these . we 
conscientiously believe that the truths of the science will yet be 
employed, by the wisdom of lawgivers, and in improved systems 
for the instruction of youth. And we further believe, that, when 
thus employed, the benefits conferred on the community by the 
practice, will be incalculably great, and that Phrenology will 
then be lauded and cherished by the wise and the virtuous, as 
earnestly and resolutely as it has been heretofore denounced by 
the prejudiced and the uninformed. We venture in addition to 
believe, even at the hazard of being deemed Utopian and wild in 
our anticipations, that the science 1s destined to create, in educa- 
tion of every description, intellectual as well as moral, a new 
and auspicious epoch. Our reason for this latter belief is, that 
education can never be efficiently conducted and brought to per- 
fection without an accurate knowledge of the constitution of the 
human intellect, and that such knowledge is communicated by 
Phrenology alone. 

We shall now attempt to make a more direct application of 
phrenological principles to the discipline of prisons, and to moral 
education generally. 

(To be concluded in next Number.) 


ARTICLE II. 


WOMAN IN HER SOCIAL AND DOMESTIC CHARACTER. By 
Mrs Joun Sanprorp. Pp. 172. 12mo. London, Longman and Co. 


We regard the great business of female life to be the nurture 
and rearing of children, and the due management of the domes- 
tic circle. ‘These occupations are equally important to women 
as professions are tomen. Under a proper system of education 
women ought to be taught every species of knowledge, and in- 
structed in every accomplishment which may directly contribute 
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to the proper discharge of the duties attendant on them. At 
the earhest dawn of intellect and feeling, the little girl manifests 
this tendency of her nature. The doll is then the most absorb. 
ing object of interest that can be offered to her attention. In 
maturer years the mimic: infant is laid aside, but the feelings 
which found: delightful expression in the caresses bestowed on 
it are not extinct. The nature of the woman is the same as 
that of the girl; the conventional fashions of society may teach 
her to draw a veil over her affections ; but they glow internally, 
and it will still be ber highest gratification to give them scope 
in an honourable and useful field. If this be woman’s nature, 
her education ought to bear direct reference to the cultivation 
and direttion of it; in short, maternal and domestic duties 
should be held out as the leading objects of female existence, 
and her whole training should in harmony with this 
great end. High physical, moral, and intellectual qualities are 
required for the due fulfilment of these purposes; and we have 
no hesitation in saying, that no occupations allotted to man af- 
ford a wider field for the exercise of the best elements of mind, 
than those here assigned to woman. 

The physical condition of the mother has a powerful influ- 
ence on the bodily and mental constitution of the children, and 
on this account she ought to be taught the best means of invi- 
gorating and preserving her own health. The temperament of 
the mother exerts a great and permanent influence on the qua- 
lities of the children. The different temperaments, so far as 
known, are described in the elementary works on Phrenology, to 
which we refer, remarking only, at present, that the word tem- 
perament means a constitutional quality, pervading all the or- 
gans of the body; and that the doctrine of temperament does 
not contradict the fact, that, ceteris paribus, the mental charac. 
ter is determined by the organs which predominate in size in 
the brain. David ehe who was executed nearly ten years 
ago for the murder of the jailor at Dumfries, possessed a ner- 
vous temperament, which communicated mental activity in a 
high de, ; but his brain was chiefly developed in the animal 
and intellectual regions, the moral organs being relatively small, 
and his energy and intellect took the direction of crime ;—he 
was a bold, dexterous, enterprising, and able criminal. If the- 

rtion between the animal and moral organs had been re- 
versed, he would have been a moral man of talent, and an orna- 
ment to society. 

If the mother enjoy a high nervous, or sanguine, or bilious 
tem t, or a combination of these, along with health, 
activity in the children may in general be expected as a consti- 
tutional inheritance. If her temperament be lymphatic, the 
tendency of nature is to transmit this quality, with all its con- 
eomitant heaviness, dulness, and inertness to the offspring; and 
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these children are incapable, in the struggle of life, of making 
head against difficulties and opposition, and are generally un- 
fortunate. One of the great causes why men of talent frequent- 
ly leave no gifted posterity, is that they form alliances with wo- 
men of low temperament, in whose inert systems their vivacity 
is extinguished ; and, on the other hand, the cause why men of 
genius often descend from fathers in whom no trace of etherial 
qualities can be discovered, is that these men were the fortunate 
husbands of women of high temperament and fine cerebral com- 
binations, who transmitted these qualities to their offspring. 

Fine temperament appears to be the result of climate and cul- 
tivation. The texture of the Ceylonese and Hindoo skulls is 
much more delicate and refined than that of the skulls of the 
natives of New Holland. The effects of temperament pervade 
all parts of the body, and hence a fine or coarse skull, or skin, 
is an indication that the texture of the brain and nervous system, 
and of the muscles, are similar. A brain of a fine texture is a 
finer instrument, of mental manifestation than a coarse brain; 
and hence we find the Ceylonese distinguished by refinement, 
and the New Hollanders by rudeness and harshness of man- 
ners. We have heard it remarked by an acute traveller, that 
the lymphatic temperament, indicated by coarse fair hair, plump 
and Inexpressive countenance, and languid eyes, with the atten- 
dant coarseness and dulness of mind, greatly predominates 
among the lower orders in the northern countries of Europe; 
while dark hair and dark eyes, or fine flaxen hair and clear vi- 
vacious blue eyes, indicative of the bilious and nervous tempera- 
ments, are much more common among the higher classes in the 
same regions; and that the p tions of the bilious and ner- 
vous temperaments to the lymphatic, increase as the degrees of 
latitude decrease. se 

The physical quality next in importance in a woman, viewed 
as a mother, is health. The human body is composed of a va- 
ricty of systems of organs, each having particular functions to 
perform, and health is the result of the favourable action of the 
whole, in harmonious combination. Every organ is disposed, 
other circumstances. being equal, to act with a degree of energy 
in proportion to its size; and as disease is the consequence, 
either of under-action or over-action of the organs, their pro- 
portion to each other in size is a point of fundamental import- 
ance in regard to health. By the appointment of a wise Pro- 
vidence, a female figure of the finest proportions for symmetry 
and beauty, graceful motion, and elegant appearance, is, c@lerts 
paribus, the most favourable constituted for healthy action. If 
the carriage of the body be erect, and the motions be easy, 
light, and graceful, these are indications that the bones are so- 
lid, the muscles energetic, and that the blood is well nourished, 
well oxygenized, and that it circulates frecly. If the counte- 
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nance beam with intelligence and goodness, there is a predomi- 
nance of the moral and intellectual regions of the brain, and the 
individual, in birth and constitution, is one of nature’s true no- 
bility. Such a woman, if her intellect were instructed in the 
laws of physiology, so that she might deliberately maintain her 
high qualities unimpaired through life, would be a treasure of 
the highest price as a mother.- Under proper instruction, she 
would decline alliance with any: partner who could not boast of 
qualities suited to her own. If sickly, miserable, and immoral 
children were born of such parents, we conceive that there 
would be more plausible grounds for questioning the moral go- 
vernment of the world, than any that are afforded by domestic 
calamities occurring under the present system of neglecting all 
these physiological conditions in marriage. 

All departures from due proportion in the size of the differ- 
ent organs are attended with greater or less liability to disease. 
If the pelvis is too small in a woman, her own life and that of 
her offspring will be in danger, if she shall become a mother. Wo- 
men should be taught this, and those who have the misfortune 
to be so constituted, ought to be encouraged, as a moral and 
religious duty, to abstain from marriage. If the lungs be too 
small, indicated by a compressed chest, short collar-bones, with 
shoulders projecting forward, and giving roundness to the back, 
the blood will be imperfectly oxygenized, there will be a corres- 
ponding deficiency of vital energy, and a liability to pulmonary 
diseases. The tendency of nature is to transmit lungs of a si- 
milar constitution to offspring, and to perpetuate feebleness and 
suffering. Large lungs, on the other hand, indicated by a 
very full swelling chest, broad expansive shoulders, and pro- 
jecting breast-bone, highly vivify the blood, and impart animal 
vigour to the whole frame; but if the size goes beyond that of 
due proportion to the other organs, they are liable to excess of 
action; in other words, to fever and inflammation. Instruction 
in the principles of physiology would induce a reasonable wo- 
man, possessing deficieat lungs, to avoid all external circum- 
stances, such as cold and damp air, midnight dancing, or sitting 
in crowded theatres or churches, which lower the vital energy, 
and impair the tone of that organ, because these are the direct 
excitements to disease; it would induce the lady whose lungs 
exceed the due proportion in size, to avoid high feeding, indo- 
lence, violent passions, and all other causes which stimulate too 
violently organs constitutionally prone to excessive action, and 
hurry them into acute disorders. Like observations are appli- 
cable to the brain, stomach, intestines, and other viscera. In 
accepting the addresses of a lover, a lady should avoid defects 
similar to her own, because children born of such unions would 
inherit the imperfection in an increased degree; whereas defi- 
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ciency and excess might to some extent counteract each other, 
if judiciously blended ; there being always limits of . 
tion in either case, which ought not to be admitted within the 
pale of matrimony at all. is ms Ye si 

It is generally believed, that however sound these principles 
may be in themselves, it is perfectly Utopian to expect that 
will ever be attended toin practice. It is regarded as so delight- 
ful to form romantic attachments from · pure sympathy, affection, 
and liking, and so inconsistent with the very nature of Jove to 
admit of the interference of reason, that all practical philosophy 
in such affairs must be utterly hopeless. We admit this con- 
clusion to be just while men continue ignorant; but, as the 
Creator has established these laws of the human constitution, 
and framed the faculties of man in due relation to them, we 
have the fullest confidence in their being completely practical 
whenever the proper means shall be taken to render them so. 
We know already instances in which they have become practi- 
cal. Let the young be taught to know the outward. signs of 
temperament, and of large and small organs, and their effects ; 
let them trace their actual consequences in the families with 
whose histories they are familiar, and they will, sooner than is 
generally believed, recognise the hand of God in there institu- 
tions, and to desire to yield obedience to them. It is ignorance 
alone which renders the principles unproductive. 

If female children were taught at home -by their parents, at 
school by their preceptors, and at church from the pulpit, that 
the grand lap of their education is to qualify them for dis- 
charging, with fidelity and success, the duty of mothers, and 
that the physical and mental condition of their offspring will 
depend upon their own, such information as we have now been 
sketching would be devoured with the utmost avidity; and we 
have good reason for believing that it would speedily become 

ctical. 

P For many years the lives of children depend almost exclu- 
sively on the careof the mother. Young women therefore ought 
to be taught not only how to late their own habits, that 
they may preserve their health and vigour for the benefit of their 
offspring, 1f they shall become mothers, but also how to treat 
children, both as physical and mental beings. This information 
would be attended with great advantages whether they were 
subsequently married or not. The very study of the structure, 
functions, and proper treatment, of human beings, with the 
view of exercising ami affection towards them, would be de- 
lightful in itself; and the young students, if they did not be- 
come mothers, would, at least, be sisters, aunts, or friends, and 
could never want opportunities for the practice of their know- 
ledge. Information of this description is not neglected by wo- 
: & 
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men with impunity. In London nearly one-half, and in the 
country one-fourth, of all the children born, die within the first 
two years. There is no example among the more perfect of the 
lower animals of such a vast mortality of their young, where ex- 
ternal violence is withheld; so that woman, with reason, and 
morality, and religion, as ber gifts, makes a poor figure in her 
maternal character, contrasted with the inferior creatures acting 
under the guidance of pure inatinei. Much of this mortality 
arises from imperfect health in the parente themselves, so that 
the children are born with only a feeble embryo of life; but 
much is also directly owing to injudicious treatment after 
birth. Ignorance and mismanagement,” says the Westminster 
Review, * are often fatal to the children of the rich. The visi- 
ble effects of cold are seldom instantaneous. It produces its 
morbid changes on the constitution insidiously and slowly; and 
when, for the first time they become apparent, they are often 
beyond the reach of any remedy. And the only true remedy 
is precaution; that is always safe, and might almost always be 
certain. Warm clothing, and a moderately warm apartment, 
comprehend the two points which it is essential to observe. 
During intense cold, a young infant ought never to be carried 
into the air. When imprudently exposed, death sometimes 
seizes upon a child. In cases of this kind, the death is aseribed 
to convulsions, or to some imaginary cause, which the medical 
nurse teaches the female nurse to repeat. Unless we would cut 
it off in its childhoad, or sow in an early age the seeds of disease 
which will ultimately prove mortal, a child must uniformly be 
kept in a moderately warm temperature. On the change of season, 
—as soon as autumn approaches, before winter comes,—every 
one should adopt a clothing warm in proportion to the cold that 
may set in. The common practice of postponing this change, 
with a view of hardening the constitutian, 1s highly dangerous. 
Many a youth has never lived to see manhood, because he 
would reserve warm clothing for his old age. It seems to be a 
fancy prevalent among young people, that it does not become 
them to wear warm clothing in cold weather. Various diseases 
that cut life short are the constant fruits of their folly ; and in 
the female especially, in whom the skin is so much more vascu- 
lar, delicate, and sensitive ; whose circulation partakes so much 
more of the external character,—who is therefore so much more 
sensible to cold, and so much less capable of resisting it, all these 
precautions are necessary in a tenfold degree. Vet, it is the 
custom among women, to clothe themselves warmly during the 
morning and the day, and at night to put on a dress thinner 
and lighter, to ex the neck, the bosom, and the arms; and 
then we wonder that they are feeble and delicate, that is, dis- 
eased ; and that the beautiful especially, in whom the skin is 
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always exquisitely vascular, so often become the prey of con- 
sumption."—-No. 31. p. 197. 

One important branch of female instruction, therefore, ought. to 
be the treatment of children as physical beings. Lectures should 
be instityted to communicate this information, and the basis of 
it ought to be anatomy and Physiology. The minutiæ of these 
sciences need not be treated of, but all the leading organs and their 
uses should be explained. It is a great error to suppose that 
this study is necessarily shocking and indelicate., It is so. only 
in the eyes of ignorance and prejudice. The Creator has.taught 
the inferior creatures to rear their young successfully by. in- 
stinct ;, but he has not conferred this guide an the human mo- 
ther. One of two conclusions, therefore, appears to follow. He 
has intended either that she should use her faculties of observa- 
tion and reflection in scquiring all the A erin for 
the proper treatment of offsprmg, or that she should recklessly 
allow a large proportion of them to perish.. One or other of 
these conclusions is really inevitable ; use, as He has denied 
her instinct, and as she cannot obtain knowledge to supply its 
place, without application of her intellect:to study the laws of na- 
ture, which instinct prompts the lower ereatures to obey without 
knowing them, the Creator must have intended either that she 
should study these laws, or give up her offspring in vast num- 
bers to destruction. The latter result actuall happens to the 
enormous extent just mentioned; and, if it be the necessary 
consequence of the Creator’s gift of reason, in place of instinct, 
to women, we are silent, and submit to condemnation ; but if it 
be the natural effect of their not having employed that reason 
in a proper direction, we say that He has commanded them to 
study his works. If this conclusion be just, we, may rest assu» 
red that they may safely, and in perfect consistency with femi- 
nine delicacy, study the Creator’s designs, his power, and his 
pe in the structure, functions, and adaptations of the 

uman body, and that they will not find their higher faculties 
outraged, but exalted and refined, by the, knowledge which will 
thus be revealed. It may be imagined that rules for the pre- 
servation of health may be taught without anatomy being stu- 
died ; but all such instruction is empirical, The authority of 
any rule of health is the fact, that Nature is constituted in such 
and such a manner, and will act in her own way whether at- 
tended to or not, fur good if obeyed, and for evil if opposed. 
This authority is rarely comprehended without instruction 
concerning the foundation on which it rests, The rule other- 
wise resides in the memory rather than in the understanding ; 
and the possessor has no power of modifying her conduct, and 
adapting it judicious] to new circumstances. She knows the 
rule only, and is at a loss whenever any exception, or new com- 
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bination not included in it, presents itself. The Professor of 
Scots Law most acutely and judiciously directed his students, 
when reading about the law of title-deeds, to take the parch- 
ments themselves into their hands, and to look at them, assuring 
them, that familiarity with their mere physical appearance 
would aid the memory and jud t in becoming acquainted 
with the doctrines relative to their effects. Philosophy and ex- 
perience equally confirm the soundness of this observation; and 
it applies, in an especial manner, to rules relative to health. 
When a good dissection of the heart and lungs have been exhi- 
bited to a young woman, she understands much better, feels 
more deeply, and remeinbers much longer and more clearly, the 
dangerous consequences of apaing the throat and breast to a 
stream of cold air, or to a sudden change of temperature, than 
when she has only heard or read precepts to avoid these and si- 
milar ‘practical errors. Jn the former case Cautiousness and 
Veneration are reinforced by the dictates of intellect ; whereas, in 
the latter, the feelings alone are left to direct the conduct. 
Another léading branch of female education ought to be that 
kind of knowledge which will fit a woman to direct successfully 
the morał and intellectual culture of her children : this embraces 
a vast field of useful and interesting information. If we should 
ask any mother, who has not studied Phrenology, to write out a 
catalogue of the desires, emotions, and intellectual powers which 
she conceives her children to be endowed with ; to describe the 
particular objects of each faculty ; its proper sphere of action ; 
the abuses into which it is most prone to fall; and aleo the best 
method of directing each to its legitimate objects, within its just 
1 so as best to avoid hurtful aberrations, we know well 
at she could not execute such a task. We entreat any sen- 
sible woman, into whose hands this article may fall, who has a 
family, and who has derived no aid from Phrenology, to make 
the experiment, for her own satisfaction at least, if not for 
our gratification. She will discover in her own mind a vast 
field of ignorance, of which, before making the trial, she could 
not have conjectured the extent. We have space only to say, 
that we regard the earnest and practical study of Phrenology, 
or, in other words, of the primitive faculties and their scope of 
action, as an indispensable step towards education. There are 
few mothers sho do not sometimes discover wayward feelings, 
particular biases, or alarming tendencies, breaking out in their 
children, when they least expect them; and we refer to their 
own consciousness, whether they have not in alarm and bewil- 
derment wondered what these could be, and lamented their own 
inability to comprehend or to guide them. Mothers, who have 
5 this darkness, and have subsequently studied Phre- 
nology, have appreciated the value and importance of the light 
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whieh it shed on their practical duties. We are not pleading 
the cause of this science for the sake of making proselytes. Our 
proposition is general, that a mother catmot train faculties. with- 
out knowing their nature, objects, and sphere of activity ; and 
if any woman can find practical information on these points 
without the aid of Phrenology, we recommend earnestly -to her 
to seek it out and adopt it: > ` * me 
i+ Let us now suppose a mother to be instructed concerning the 
physieal constitution and mental faeulttes of her children, she 
wll next require to become acquainted with the objects in the 
external world to which these faculties are related.’ We are 
' told. that it is a delightful task ta “teach the young idea how to 
-elgot,” Sut the power of doing so-implies in the teacher some 
knowledge of the direction in which it will shoot most success- 
fully, and of the objects to which it is related; in other words, 
‘acquaintance with the external world, so far as: it is calculated 
‘to'extite the moral sentiments and-intelleet of the child, and 
‘operate en the Happiness of the future man ‘or woman. In 
' feragle education the communication of this information is de- 
i plorably neglected. It implies the: study of the elements of bo- 
‘“tday, chemistry, natural history, and natural philosophy, in ad- 
dition to anatomy and physiology, as wel] as familiar acquaint- 
knceship with the social institutions of our own country, and the 
elvil‘history of nations. It is true that the mother exerts a 
powerful hid pernianent influence on the character of her chil- 
Aren, in making the deepest impressions, and supplying the ear- 
liest ideas that enter their minds; and it is of the utmost import- 
` ance to’sodiet'y ti large, that she should be well qualified or 50 
importam a duty. Children who are not gifted'with originating 
powers of mind, which is the case with nineteen out of twenty 
‘of all who grow up, veflect absolutely the impressions and ideas 
whieh ‘their mothers, nurses, companions, teachers, and books 
infused into them in youth, and of these the authority of the 
mother is not the least. Let women reflect; therefore, that they 
may sow the seeds of superstition, prejudice, error, and baneful 
prepossession; or of piety, universal charity, sound sense, philo- 
‘sophical perception, and true knowledge, according to the state 
‘of their own attainments; and let them also ponder well the 
fact, thut the more thoroughly destitute they are of all sound in- 
formation, and of all rational views of mind and its objects, the 
jess they are aware of their deficiencies and of the evils which 
their ignorance is inflictmg on another generation. 
This is a long prefaee to our notiee of the able work which 
‘forms the title of this article, but we were anxious to lay a 
foundation for our subsequent remarks. Mrs Sandford 
to be a lady of high talent, and of some experience. She is a 
spirited and eloquent author, and affords a fair pemen of 
P 


what talent and ` ^ unaided by philosophical principles, 
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can accomplish, in treating of woman in her social and do- 
mestic character.” She eh ta have heard, but not to be 
aware of the value, of Phrenology. This may be no fault in 
her; but. she, cannot complain of us, if we use it in gur analysis 
of her observatiqns. A : 

In judging, of a didactic work, we consider whether it pro- 
fesses to teach principles or practical rules, If principles be its 
object, we. inquire fram what sourge they have been derived. 
There is only one system af mental philosophy from which ra- 
tional principles of conduct and education can be. drawn; Mrs 
Sandford does not appear to be acquainted. with it; and her 
work, therefore, does not, pretend te with the philawapby of 
womap. If the aim of an author be the communication of prac- 
tical precepts, we expect to be told what actions are proper to 
be performed, and how to execute them; also from what actions 
we ought to abstain. But. Mrs Sandford’s book is not precisely 
a practical treatise either, for it does net pursue those objecta in 
ay direct and systematic manner. It ae neatly the same 
relation 1a. pmatical conduct, that Sir. Walter Scott's gem 
description of the Vale of Tay, in the Fair Maid of Perth, does 
to the,art. of landscape painling. Having observed a variety of 
women, of strang and picturesque characters, she appears to 
have. generalized their several qualities, aud written piquant de- 
scriptions of them asg. attrihutes of the sex. Almost every, word 
she writes will be found correct, if applied to a,cartain igdivi- 
dual women,.ar to A small class of women; but many of her ob- 
servations are not at all applicable to the great majority of fe- 
males. We do nat blame her for this; use, without a 
sqund system of mental philosophy, she could write only in one 
of two ways,--either generalize from a few examples, which she 
appears to have done,—or describe. minutely individual charac- 

„ters, and point out their endowmenta and defects for imitation 
or avoidance. : 

The first and second chapters treat of the causes of female in- 
fluence, “ The romantic passion, which ence almost deified 
woman, is on the decline; and it is by intrinsic qualities that 
she must now inspire respect. There is leas of enthusiasm en- 
tertained for her, but the regard is more rational, and, perhaps, 
equally sincere; since it is in relation to happingss that she is 
principally appreciated, domestic comfort is the. chief. soyxce-of 

influenea.”— Where want of congeniality impairs domestic 
comfort, the fault is. generally chargeable to tha. female. aide; 
for it. ia for woman, not for man, to make the sacri ially 
in indifferent matters.” This is excellent doctrine for our sex, 
and it is correct in many instances; but the proposition is too 
generally stated to be useful. We scarcely know an instance in 
which a husband, possessing that force off character and weight 
of intellect which are r as the attributes of his sex, com- 
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bined with affection, does not find his wife devotedly disposed 
to make sacrifices of her own interest and comfort to Tis gratifi- 
cation, not only in “ indifferent matters,” hut in affairs of the 
most momentous magnitude ; indeed, women in general are too 
lastic, rather than too anyielding, to such men. But if a hus- 
band be shallow in intellect, conceited'of his own attainments, 
captious, and ill-tempered, and requite submission, on all occa- 
sions, from his- wife, she has a difffeult part to play: If she re- 
semble himself, sense and morality witl be wanting on her part 
to enable her to yield; while, if she posskss superior qualities, 
she must either guide her husbandt by means of them, which is 
not ‘submission, or she must often sabrifibè the dictates of duty 
and propriety to his perverse dispositions, which will become 
more difficult in proportion to her superiority. Practical in- 
struction how a woman should ‘actin such cases would be inva- 
luable ; but Mrs Sandford does not touch 80 closely on real 
e. * . ae - . *. * * . s. 
Fhe chief causes of female influence are said to be 
niality,” delicacy, aecomplishment, a feeling of dependence on 
man as her superior, gentleness, elegance, and religion. * Ele- 
ganos is poetry in action—Imagination may paint the heroine 
eficient in beauty, but never in elegance. It id this wHich dif- 
fuses, as it were,.a halo round woman; which invests her with 
a romantic charm; and · which more; perhaps, than any’ other 
attraction, renders her an objeet: of interest. “Yet it is grace, 
not affected, but natural, grace which~tinges ‘every thought, 
breathes in every enpression, and regulates every movement, 
which adorits the hearth, as much as the drawing-room, and 
which is habitual, because it is innate.” These observations are 
unquestionably just, and they are: beautifully expressed; but 
they afford one out of many examples contained in the work, of 
the attribates of-a small class of women being set down as qua- 
lities attamable by the sex in general. Eleganee such as this is 
most properly said to be innate. ‘The elements of which it is 
composed are, - beautiful figure; a nervous and sanguine, or 
nervous and bilious temperament, giving strength and vivacity 
to the frame; an exquisitely harmonious combination of the 
animal, moral; and intellectual faculties, the last two greatly 
eee and the whole improved by high cultivation. 
— these N are realised . she indeed ex- 
ibits a grace which tinges ever t, breathes in ev 
expression, and regulates every ee but how nny 
are so many splendid qualities combined in one individual! 
This exquisite elegance is never attainable, unless its ele- 
ments are given by nature; but there is a qu: ity, w we be- 
lieve the author meant to describe, which ts akm to it, and is 
more within the reach of ordinary mortals. The elements of al- 
most every character admit of harmonious action; and the out- 
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ward expression of that harmony is grace. A woman may be 
plain in i personal. appearance, destitute of poetical and ro- 
mantic feeling, and only moderately intellectual, and neverthe- 
less be graceful and pleasing, Her seoret is to pretend to no 
higher powers of attraction than ‘Nature has given her; to cul- 
tivate assiduously bet moral and affcetionate feelings, and to.gine 
these free scope on all praper igncasiogs, without being con- 
cerned about effect. Man is, verx accessible tothe: graceful 
and beautiful; and however. en by higher pursuits, he 
seeks in the society of women relaxation and. refreabment. He 
wishes to find her the enlimener, and. sweetener of his leisure, ás 
well ag the ghater of bis cares.”-—* Religion, far. from 
ing elegance, gives new motiyes, for its oultivation ... 
Chapter III. treats of. the valus of, Letters to. Women?” 
We regret to remark, that. this. very. gifted. lady has-nbt yet. dise 
cove the. distinction between. “ letters and practical, knows 
ledge. She says, there is no possession of which men are so 
tenacious as that of learning, Perhaps it is because knowledge 
is power ; that they are,:therefone, not disposed, to share it with 
women; or peripe i is ayers instead of ee it to 
good purpose, she sometimes only uses it as a er assump- 
tion. It is to be feared that ther reluctance ner be ascribed 
5 to the latter cause; fur. ĩt must be allowed, that lites 
rary ladies have not been, always very. prepossessing.” We 
thank the author for so much modesty on · har. pant, and so much 
favour to the tyrant sex,; : but. we respectfully: dssurg hen that 
Greek and Latin are not. ihat kind. of kaos which abnsti-· 
tutes power, in relation ta. any useful. purpose ; and. thatit is the 
pure force of humanity that has induced Christian men to. ab- 
solve women from the odious and, unpraſtable taska whieh they 
impose on themselves. in name of. learning. A woman. who de- 
sires instruction to enable. her profitably. to discharge ber: duties 
as a daughter, sister, wife, ar, mother, loses extremely. little in 
not being condemned to years of drudgery in studying the dead 
languages and classical literature. Men, in general, . possess no 
knowledge, withheld from women, except: Greek and. Latin, and 
the sciences necessary for. their professions. - A merchant; or 
country gentleman, after he has forgotten. ? Que. mambus.so- 
lum tribuuntur, mascula sunta,” and the. copeomitant.exercises 
in Greek syntax, which were: beaten into. him. from. eight to 
fourteen jan of age, and of which he disburdens his memory 
as speedily as possible, is not a jot. better informed, by his edu- 
cation, than his sister or his wife, who has learned to read, write, 
cast accounts, translate French, draw, play on the piano-forte, 
and use the globes. A really useful and practical education is 
still as much a desideratum to men as to women. A husband 
who knows Greek, may make his wife believe that he is prodi- 
giously learned, and draw from her a superstitious veneration 
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on this account; but if the lady will read attentively a good 
English translation of any of his favourite classical authors, and 
then try him on the ideas which they contain, we promise, be- 
forehand, that she: shall beat him. His intellect is too severely 
tasked in deciphering the words, to hel able to gre much atten- 
tion to the sense; and, in this point, all the advantages will lie 
on her side. Mrs Sandford, however, admires the youth la- 
bouring throwgh a difficult ancient author, by the midnight 
lamp, and the dictionary ; ‘she deprecates interlineary transla- 
tions; speaks eloquently of the * glories of schdlarship;“ and 
complains of learning being made too easy to women, whence, 
says she, in some degree arises the superficiel nature of their at- 
tainmenty. 5 a iee Ger iie authat: is not. ad- 
van wh her agè: If shë: possessed: a: dorrect. vie ut · che 
elemen beate of be human wind, and their sphere of 
useful action, her acute intellect would. place her far above such 
scholastic prejudices as these. Set 

The following observations are excellent : ““ Knowledge should 
be apprectated for its-own sake, and not merely as a distinction. 
The superiority of cultivated women is, in every thing, very ap- 
parent. ‘They have been accastomed to- think and to discrimi- 
nate, and their opinion is not à mere momentary impulse. 
Their ap too, is enlarged they are not so much ectuated 


by self ings, or eo liable te. receive partial, and eohsequent- 
ly erroneous, i ions. - What an easy dupe to empiricism 


or design is à in if educated woman! With sufficient acquire- 
ments to be vain, and sufficient sensibility to be soon im 
on, she may be-eabily beduced from principles which she has re- 
ceived only on the authority of others, and which she is, there- 
fore, Soot shige to defend.”—“‘Disonder,” the remarks, “ is 
the Mt, hot: the consequence, of talent; anllz as it is the 
more conspicuouk, so it. is the less excused, when accompanied 
with mental superiority. We never knew disorder concomi- 
tant with general mental superiority in any woman. It is a 
common accompaniment of partial talent, combined with mark- 
ed deficiency in some important faculties. It proceeds, not 
from those powers which are highly possessed, but from mental 
weaktiess Originating in faculties that are deficient. It ought 
not for a moment to be complacently excused as the consequence 
of genius, but invariably exposed as the result of ithperfeotion. 
This is the simple fact, and the knowiedge of it would lead to 
sincere efforts at supplying deficiencies, instead of glorying in 
them as indications of natutal superiority. 

Religion is the subject of Chapters IV. and V., and many of 
the observations shew great acuteness, joined: with an excellent 
spirit in the author. Religion is the source of all of womun's 
virtues. It inspires the minor, as well as the more important 
graces."——“* Men are often religious by proxy; they reverse 
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their ordinary privilege, and commit to female representatives 
their business in the House of God ”—‘s Yet, even all ‘this 
es the universal impression in favour of female piety ; and 
it is as congenial: to her pursuits as to her character. It gives 
interest to her duties, and solace to ker retiremem -- 
„There is a great difference ‘between being religious andaf- 

fecting the theologian. ‘Yew those are tao offen confounded ; 
and women, who; perhaps, are not remarkable for intellectual ` 
endowthent, imagine that because they are earhest about: spirit 
ual concerns; they are qualified to enter the thorvy path of oan- 
troversy. This, however, is a great mistake. Nbt only is con- 
troversy,.for' the niost part, unedifying, and very inappropriate 
to the gentler! sex, hut often' diverts. them: fram profitable 
contemplation, and important duties. -Besides, it ds. abt to male 
them ornate ‘and Oagmatical, and to lead them to throw 
their infhience rather into the scale of party; than into that of 
true religion. Do we not sometimes see even young- women 
arrogatiug to themselves the might, not merely of private judg- 
ment, but of -dictation—-deseanting on the conflicting questions 
which agitate the religious world, ór announcing, with unhesita- 
ting eotrfidehce some new coneeit; to whith the caprire or, igno- 
ranee of modern: empiricism has given birth? And at: dength, 
do we not sv them become the tools of some interested fanatie, 
or the diseiples. of some searcely less culpable, though mare 
honest zealot, to whose: keeping / they have delivered. thein-con- 
serences, whose varying opinions they are pledged to adopt and 
support, and whom they credulously and emulously follow 
through áll the phases of his eecentrio orbit F? They wander 
from house to house, retailing the spiritual errors of the day, 
feeling the religious pulse; dispensing prescriptions, and giving 
notorĩety, at least, to. every new nostrum which they would im- 
pose o the credulity of weak and wayward Christiana And 
if they are but ill received hy tlie vigorous and healthy, they 
are yet too acceptable to the valetudmarian; and going about 
with: their little casket of specifics, they excite and. fester the 
diseases they affect to cure. They exe ready to welcome 
every new and erroneous doctrine. They will hunt it out fram 
obscurity,—they will pursue it to the remote. conventicle,— 
and: for its sake chey will leave the guide of their former selec- 
tion; to follow some unknowh teacher, some untaugbt and beld 
adventurer, to whom they aseribe gifts little short of inspiration, 
and‘ almost an exelusive knowledge of divine truth. These per- 
sons are, indeed, far from right. They may have mistaken the 
way from the very first;—they may have confounded error 
with truth, and fanaticism with piety. Or, if they once 
a healthy state, they have contracted discase, Theirs is a 
fever, which preys upon the vitals of true religion, and t 
that we can hope from them is, that they may recover 
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malady, fer their meagre system is not the 1,-—their rap- 
turous effusions are not the breathings of the Divine Spirit,— 
their circutsscribed:clan is not abe one trus and Catholic Church. 
They have wandened altogether from the. right: fold, and it is 
the voice af truth. that · can · alone. bring them back.. 

These. observations appear o beclicited by certam recent ciy- 
cumstauoes in. the religious worhb and they are just. when view- 
ed in che. ligut / oß. u. feproof q. bat they do noti at all touch on 
the toot pf the. evik -. There is:a:wide' separation between. reli- 
gion and philosophy, shith we neven cease to lament, in conse. 
quence.of. which en: that religion which Mrs Sandford would 
approve of, consists im-feeling;and imaptessiéo; and. belief, in cets 
taia points of.: faith, much -morethan · in: the knowledge.of the 
Creator’s laws and. institutions in ithe. moral. and physical worlds, 
and a. profound / veneration fon the character of God as mani. 
fested in them. and in. Revelation,. which are both records of 
his. Will. One consequence. of,, thia . state of : religion: ia, that 
there is no Sheet h in renson to. ssrte as a · check bn-excite- 
ment. . A foundation aid in, fecling its ever insecune, berause, if 
it fall, too, low, .cotdness: and: imdiffeveace ensue, if: carriad too 
high, wildJenthysiagm carries off the, devotee. ..We sincerely: be- 
lieve shatiasound eduention in. the lars of. the moral: and pbyai- 
cal exeation,-as developed to the eye. uf reason combined with 
the due enereise afi the relagieug féplings »wnder the guidance of 
Rexelatios, will afford thei best.: protection. against the, errors 
here sn eloquently wepraved. vin © oj „ %. „ C 

There. are two. chanters, on; Female Defects;” but our. fair 
readers need not ha. alamed, fon M Sandford ia: merciſub as 
well as just. Want of judgment is, indeed, one · uf the: mest 
common defeets im female character; and it is in discestiment, 
rather then in capacity, that the inferiority of waman consists.“ 
„ Though there are instances, of female superiority, greatness is 
not the characteristic: of: the e On the contrary, it ũs 40 be 
feared, that littleness of: mind ia rather their peculiarity, and it 
is one: which the habits of many women do nos tend to correct. 
They are busied abput little things, vexed by little: cares, anxi- 
ous about little occurrences.” According to our observations, 
the female brain is less in sizè than the male, eed heace-the fe- 
male chargoter is inferior in general depth and powar.:..Ehe or- 
gans devoted to the menifestation of feeling are larger. in pro- 

rtion ta the argass of intelloet in the female than in the male 

rain; and hence. wemen in. general, have more affection and 
sympathy, and less vigour of intellect, than men. Theirtempe- 
rament, however, .is. generally finer,, and :thair: seuaibilities:and 
pepion are mone acute, and mare, delicate than in. males. 

hese modifications fit them for their situation. and, viewed in 
relation to it, we do not consider them as generally deficient in 
judgment, or feeble in character, except when injured by a bad 
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education, or left in ignorance through want of education alto- 
ther. ae 

Cha ter VIII. treats of “ Female Romance“ We, are in- 
formed, that most women are romantic; and that this feelin 

“is not confined to the young or to the beautiful ; to the intel- 
leetual or to the refined; but that every woman. capable of 
strong feeling, is susceptible of romance. Romance is, in- 
deed, the charm of female character. Without it no woman 
can be interesting ; and though its excess is a weakness, and one 
which receives but little indulgence, there is nothing truly ge- 
nesous or disinterested, which does not imply its existence. 
This is 30 beautiful and so romantic, that we t that it is 
not true to nature. In this instance Mrs Sandford certainly 
has had an individual character before her mind, and ascribed 
its qualities to her sex. We turned up Johnson’s Dictionary 
to discover whether there was any meaning of the word' roman. 
tic with which we were unacquainted, d in which she might 
have. used it; but we found the definition to be “ wild, impro- 
bable, fanciful ; false,” so that we are reluctantly constrained to 
put 4 negative on this announcement. Her error, however, lies 
chiéfly in an ineorrect use of the term. Strong feeling is not 
necessarily romantic; on the contrary, it is frequently by far too 
direetly related to an ordinary object, and too serious to admit 
of pt are of romance minglin with it. - The love of children, 
an ionate devotion to a husband, an energetie benevolence, 
causing the countenance to radiate with ness and the sin- 
cerestipiety, may all glow in a mind which is a stranger to ro- 
mastic emotion. These feelings become romantic only when 
Ideality and Wonder, or the poetical emotions, are combined 
with them. These heighten their intensity, and add to the inte- 
rest which they excite in cultivated and poetical minds; but 
are not in the least essential to their active existence. Indeed, 
unless strong: Judgment go along with the romantic feeling, it is 
move apt to render its possessors 5 and fantastical, 
than truly generous and disinterested.” This explanation is 
due to our fair friends who are only practically good, without 


bang meray amiable. 

‘Fhere is a good chapter on “ Female Education,” m which 
the author appears to us to have derived her most valuable in- 
formation from experience. It is superior in soundness to se- 
veral of her other Essays. ‘ However contrary to the theory 
of some,” she observes, it is very evident that there is an in- 
nate: moral and intellectual bias, which contributes greatly to 
the formation of individual character. It is in the mind as in 
the body ; there is a peculiarity in each, which no training can 
take away, which is observable, not only in those 8 
distinguished, but in all. For all have their peculiar aspect, as 
well as their general resemblance; and we need not be indebt- 
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to physiognomical or phrevological science for a truth which ex- 
perience and observation sufficiently discover. It is, perhaps, 
one of the faults of modern education, and especially of that of 
women, that this difference is sometimes overlooked, There are 
now a system and ‘a routine, to which every girl must be sub- 
jected. It would he far more wise to study the peculiarities 
of temper and talent, and to adapt one aecordingly. “ Adap- 
tation is, indeed, the great secret in education, adaptation to 
circumstance as well as to charatter, and, one might almost say, 
to inclination as well as to ability.“ We agree with all these 
remarks: If, however, we understand what Phrenology pro- 
fesses to. acnomplish, it. is nat to establish as new dostrine, the 
mere emistenctyoflanental differences, but te. furnish means. b 

which the natural qualities. of each individual ma; e eee 
so as to render practical the “ adaptation ” hitch the author re- 
commends. . Mrs Sandford gives ample proofs in this volume 
that she hay no precise knowledge of the elementary faculties 
of mind, and of thé effects of their Comes in different de- 
grees of power ; and, judging from her work, we are persuaded 
that-she Gald not any inte all effect her own sabe on edu- 
cation. Nevertheless, she is a lady of great, talent and acute 
observation s and we cite her shortcomings merely as an exam- 
ple, showing how inadequate the. greatest natural abilities are 
to reach true aud precise results, when not guided by scientific 
knowledge and consistent rules. i ; i he 

The concluding chapter is on “ Female Duties.“ Chris- 
tianity is practical throughout ; it is so in its religious as well as 
in its moral obligations Let the fault of the religion of or- 
dinary persons is its mere Not that they are intentional- 
ly disingenuous; but they admit a casuistry in religion which 
they would not tolerate in any thing else.” 

To acquire and retain influence, the lady must make her 
conjugal duties her first object. She must not think that an 
thing will do for her husband,—that any room is good enou 4 
for her husband,—that it is not worth while to be agreeable, 
when there is only her Husbatd,—that she may close her piano, 
or lay aside her brush, for why should she play or paint merel 
to amuse her husband ? No! She must consider all those little 
arts of pleasing, chiefly valuable on his account,—as means of 
perpetuating her attractions, and giving permanence to his affec- 
tions.” : 
These observations also appeat so amiable, that we regret the 
necessity of refuting them, but they do not apply to cases that 
actually occur. Let us suppose the wife to be a woman of 
a really cultivated taste, fond of order and elegance in her 
household, and possessed of talents for music and drawing. If 
the husband possess congenial qualities, fat from refusing to dis- 
play her accomplishments to gratify him, she will practise them 
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first to please herself; and, secondly, to enjoy his approbation, 
which will redouble her 8 baited If, on the other hand, 
the husband has no taste for the fine arts, for music, or elegant 
arrangement, he will not be prone to trouble his wife to display 
such qualities for his gratification, because they will pdd hin 
no pleasure. If the wife herself have none of these talents, it 
will not enter the imagination of any reasonable man to ask her 
to practise them, because her imperfect attempts will afford no 
one any satisfaction. In short the whole suppositions appear to 
us to be out of nature. l 


The length of this notice w a chat weletitertain a sincere 
redpect for the tdlenté avd altes ef Mre Sandford. 
In point of composition, her work’ challengus ‘coumparicon with 
the best modern publications. Her style is vivabious, clear, 
pointed, and often briltiant ;—every sentenve might, with ad- 
vantage, be presented by itself as a quotation. We conclude 
with the following exquisite morceau : —“ What but love can 
dictate the amenities so essential to domestic happiness,—can 
excuse mutual fauits,—oan drive away dulness, and give inte- 
rest to duty, can lighten burden, and enhance every 
pleasure,—van sweeten every thing bitter, and render more 
grateful every thing sweet ? Love ia, indeed, the golden thread 
which imparts ‘richness’ and value to the coarsest woof,—ahd 
happier, far happier, are they who, with love in their hearts, 
encounter many a shotk, mes cope with many a struggle, than 
they who, soured by natural dizesteem, find even their luxurious 
3 fatiguing, and their costly pleasutes disappointing and 
tast n. & oa . . 


5 is great truth and beauty in this:picture of eonjagal 
icity. ore 3 


` ARTICLE II. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS._SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON'S 
EXPERIMENTS. 


As some portion of the press continues to charge phrenolo- 
gists with the “ atrocity” of mutilating animals in order to dis- 
cover the functions of their brains, we are reluctantly compel- 
led to revert to the subject. In January 1832, a letter signed 
Phrenologas appeared: in the Caledonian Mercury, in answer to 
some remarks made by the editor of that paper against the 
editor of this Journal, for inserting the detail of Bouillaud’s ex- 
periments, on account of their cruelty. This letter contained - 
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r iii in relation to Sir William Hamilton's recent ex 
ie which produced the. following epistle aks him. is 
italics a in the original 3 
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> r ‘a9 PRs Aron oF aun ÇALBTONIAN. eien. 
„Sm, ee „ 
In a letter, sgn ‘ Pananorecns, ‘in your nee yester- 
day, there is aa usion to me, the disi 1 nuous malevolence of 
which.I feel. myself hound to en e. The. letter is written in 
extenuatign of certain uhuman experiments, by one; mo. of the 
sect, which had, been, justly chanactenized ay atrocious—end. the 


following passage is in 


odium leder she dupes and dexiders of ‘he phsenologieal de- 


usj 

eh will Kad, in Dr. Manro’s, work, on the, ANE ust, pub- 
lished,,.a geet experiments, on hares and. rab its, per- 
formed by Sir William Hamilton, from which he. dxaws con- 
clusions, adverse fo Phren which Dr Mauro does not de- 
nounce as ‘ atrocious.’ I call on the press. to. do 5 
justige on Sir. kaea op. Bouillaud,’ . 
w, in mak iking zuch A reference on such én. opcasion,. any 

O; 


other. than A phren oh ome ha con clean tt. a 
siatemint t 12 245 the interast Hi h would 
have felt mapli and in in. truflh nd justice to have 2 added, that 
Dr 0 e . à denounce my experiments as ‘ atrocious, 
seeing that Dr. Monro expressly statea, (and all that Phreno- 


logus 15 of them ig from. his note), that, the. Sonditionm un- 
der which my. experiments were performed, was, that they, were 
not crugh, occasioning no pain beyond g slight momentary smart. 
But this statement of the. fact would: hare: been. mbversive. of 
the very end r ich refețenge, 10 me and my experiments 
was made at all Lage it, was concealad—therefore, the. nr 
reverse of the truth eu assumed] remain, Sir, your most 
obedient. F SET 

Ioa W. Hasta. 

"ee Maxon, Prace, 600 Jan”, j F : 


We request the reader, in the disi na to Ta the phi- 
osophìcal and gentlemanly style of this letter! So indignant is 
be lared přofessor at bein supposed capable of cruelty to the 

05 which he made the su nee of hig experimenta, that he en- 
tirely loses his temper; and, not contented with asserting that his 
experiments were “ not cruel,” roundly denounces all Phrenolo- 
gists as utterly regardless of truth on the subject of their science. 
uch as we are accustomed to Sir William Hamilton’s heat 
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of temper and talents for perversion, we confess that we were 
astonished at the terms of this epistle to the Editor of the Mer- 
cury. The phrenologist, he says, is one who can always suit 
the statement of the facts to the interest of his hypothesis.” If we 
wanted terms most faithfully to describe Sir William himself, 
he has here furnished hem. 

Let the reader next peruse the following note which appears 
on pages 15, 165 and 17'of the Inttoduction to Dr Monro's 
Anatomy of the Brain,” recently published, in which Sir Wil- 
liam’s experiments are detailed, and then judge for himself, 
whether Parenotocts is to be held as guilty of “ disingenuous 
malevolence,” ‘because he did not anhouncé that Dr Monro had 
Sir William's assurance that the experiments were not cruel ;” 
as if Sit Wiſtam ‘could eschpe from che cliarge of cruelty, 
merely by having expressed such’ an opinion to Dr Monro; for 
the Doctor gives no opihidn'of his OW WW. 

i Above two years ago,” says DE Monroe, „ I Sdw, in the gar- 
den of Sir William Hamilton, several young rabbits and chickens, 
to all appearance in the most perfect health, through whose brains 
arid cerèebella wires, ‘stitall skenes: of thread, Nc, had at different 
times been passed ‘in’ vatious' directions; and Sir William as- 
sured’ me {what Ws indeed thé condition of His’ experiments) 
that the animils do not seem to suffer pain at the time the 
needles, &c. are passed, with exception bf ‘the slight smart in 

netufing the imteguments. The brain has been long known 
to de wholly insensible. His experiments, he tells me, prove, 
that if the great bloodvessels ate avoided, ‘and a perforating 
instrument of ‘tod great a diutieter be not employed, the brain 
(basilar no less than coronal region), nay, what is still more re- 
matkable, the cerebellum may, without pain, or inflammation, 
or tamolliseritent, and, with exception of a very limited focus, 
without apparent injury do the vital functions, be almost literal- 
ly made a pin-cushion. Though not a medical man, Sir Wil- 
ham thinks, that if the cerebral non. irritability of the smaller ani- 
mals holds good in man, which we have'little reason to doubt, 
and if the larger caliber of his bloodvessels do not oppose an 
impediment, a permanent and gradual drain, in case of hydro. 
cephalus, may, without any danger, be obtained, by passing a 
canula, of a particular construction, and with lateral perfora- 
tions, through the ventricles. By this means, in acute hydroce- 
phalus, the sudden pressure of the water, which is probably in 
most cases thé proximate cause of death, would be taken off, 
and tithe allowed for the morbid diathesis, or the obstruction, to 
abate ; in chronic cases, the farther accumulation of fluid would 
be prevented, and, by the ual evacuation of that already 
collected, which could easily be regulated, combined perhaps 
with gentle pressure, the brain and cranium might be safely re- 
bas DA their natural relations. To pass a wire, correspond- 
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ing to such a canula, from side to side, through the middle or 
lower part of the ventricles, he found to be an operation abso- 
lutely of no danger whatever in the smaller animals as yet, be 
has tried it in none larger than the cat. In the. substanpe of the 
brain the foreign body is in a few days surrounded by a tonghish 
sheath of coagulable lymph; adhesion of this to a wire or c3- 
nula is prevented by occasionally turning them In. a Great 
many experiments (without a;. single accident) Sir William 
neyer found that such a perfpration produced any apparent ef- 
fect; and several animals (quadrupede and birds), continued to 
exhibit for years the highest, health and vigour, with all their 
instincts, whose heads were transfixed by sundry substances in 
this and other directions,” Bey < oe 
We haye two preliminary remarks to offer in regard to this note. 
First, As Dr Monros abject. is 10 report what Sir William Ha- 
milton, zold him, and as the two professars live in the same city, 
and are in habits of intimate communication, we. consider our- 
selves warranted jn assuming that Dr Monro’s narrative correctly 
represents the fagta; in other words, that the note itself was sub- 
mitted to, and its terms adjusted by Sir William, before publica- 
tion. Secondly, nie the ones Koem that Sir ee 
experiments prove that certain lane, We undergtand 
this to anh Sir William dick dg for, proning by ar- 
periments, is just reporting the, rem} of experiments 
ned. Well, then, Ur Monro informs us, that Sir Wil- 
iam at different times, passed, in, various diregtions 
“ wires, small skenes of thread, &c. “ through the brains and 
cerebella “ of several young rabbits and chickens ;” he. made 
the “cerebellum”. almost literally a pin- cushion; “ he. traps- 
fixed the heads of several “ quadrupeds and birds” “ by sun- 
dry substanggs in this and other directions,” and he. oenasion- 
ally turned the wires to prevent them being “ in a few days 
surrounded by à tougbish sheath of coagulable lymph ;” sad 
with this tissue of harbarities. staring. him in the. face, he, du. 8 
fit of blind and iugensate indignation, wrote to the Editor of the 
Mercury, that the experiments were not cruel, oocasioning no 
pain beyond a slight momentary. smart,” and accused the F. 
nologist of * disingenuous malevolence,” in referring to him and 
his experjmenty at all! This is the very eau ideal of suiting 
“s the statement of facts to the interest of his hypothesis; for 
the facts themselves stand forth in irresistible copdempation of 
the dt statement. ‘They heap intrinsic evidenpa, of crueliy, 
and there is pothing but, “the :etatement,” the, naked agsertian 
of the belief of the. perpetrater to the. conjrary, to counter- 
vail the appalling testimony of nature. And yet Sir Wil. 
liam charges “ ee malevolence on the Phrenolo- 
ist who referred to his experiments, and “ concealed” the 
act that he had assured Dr Monro that “ they were not 
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cruel!” Any man who could believe that they were not cruel, 
must have been as blind to the laws of organized nature as Sir 
William himself appears to be: Dr Monro does not vouch for 
the credibility of this part of Sir William’s story. He makes 
Sir William warrant’ his own: narrative in this particular. Dr 
Monro says; . Sir William assured me (what was indeed the 
condition of his experiments) that the animals do nat seem to 
suffer pait at the tème the needles,’ &¢. are passed, with the ex- 
ception pf the slight smart in puncturing the integuments.” 
There is more suiting of the words here to the obscuration of 
the fact, than meets the eye. It is not said that the animals 
did nos feel pain, they ony "seemed ” not to suffer. But there 
may be various reasons why they “ did not seem to suffer pain, 
ad yet the aps of cruelty may come home irresistibly to the 
experimenter. ` They may have been rendered utterly insensi- 
ble by the severity of the shock at the moment when their brains 
were transfixed’; and thus, through oblitération of all sensibility, 
#4 have felt no pain after the sh Hit eee smart,“ when the 
wires penetrated through the integüments; and this is one hypo- 
thesis by which we can reconcile the fact,” and the státe- 
ment ;” or, from some cause or other, Sir William may have 
been incapable at che time of ‘discerning their agonies, and their 
feelings may have seemed.” to him ttie opposite of what they 
really were; or he may have, mistaken ‘their convulsions for 
spdrtive frohe, in eonsequenee of which error, they might have 
“seemed” to him even fo enjoy‘his operdtibts: If the quadru- 
-whode cerebellum was * almost literally converted into 
ir William Hamilton’s „ pin: cusien could speak, we do not 
believe that it would describe its sensations in ternis equally 
gentle with those employed by him. oS 
Bur there is another foop-hole in the words—the animals did 
not skem to suffer pain at the time the needles, &¢. were pass- 
ed ;” and, to render thie credible, Dr Monro tells us that & the 
brain has been long known te be wholly insensible.” It is true 
that the portions of the brain which manifest mental emotions 
and. perceptions do not execute the function of sensation; but 
both Sir William Hamilton and Dr Monro know well that the 
brain is enveloped in membranes, and that the skull is covered 
with integuments, all of which are endowed more or less with 
sensibility; and that when these become inflamed, which, after 
the lapse of a few hours, is the natural consequence of all severe 
juries, the pain to which they give rise is intense. It might 
be ‘possible that a quadruped, ut the Sery moment when its 
braitr was transfixed by a wite or * other substance, "if It vas not 
redered entirely insensible, might’ feel only the smart, as Sir 
William calls it, attendant on penetrating the integuments and 
membranes; and yet, that, in a short time after, inflammation, 
with extreme agony, might follow; nevertheless, the words of 
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the note, by limiting the statement in point of time, exclude 
this natural occurrence. Was there no “ suiting the statement 
of the facts to the interest of his hypothesis,” when the sen- 
tence was thus framed ? 

If Sir William believes that the animals whose cerebella he 
converted into “ pin-cushions ” did not suffer more than a slight 
smart, is there no “ disingenuous malevolence” on his part in 
designating Bouillaud’s experiments as “ inhuman ?” If the 
brain is insensible in Edinburgh (and Sir William affords more 
evidence than he is aware of, that in some cases it is so, even 
in the human species), it will be equally callous in Paris; and 
if Sir William's experiments gave only a 1 smart in punc- 
turing the integuments, how can Bouillaud be accused, by him, 
of causing severer suffering? Perhaps, however, Bouillaud was 
a rough practitioner, and Sir William a gentle experimenter. 
We give Sir William ey possible advantage founded on this 
distinction: Bouillaud took saws and gimlets to large dogs; Sir 
William was more merciful, for he only passed wires” and 
& skenes of thread,” and “ sundry substances in this and other 
directions,” through the brains of young rabbits and chick- 
ens.” The creatures were young and tender, and therefore he 
used only nice little boring needles, They were not able to 
stand a rude shock, and therefore he only made their cerebella 
his “ pin-cushion!” Perhaps the chickens were domestic fowls, 
and had heard the children singing, Give me a piu to stick 
in my thumb,” &c. and actually desired to have pins stuck in 
their cerebella, they having no thumbs in which to enjoy this 
gratification. This supposition is as much in harmony with na- 
ture, as the assertion that the operations performed by Sir Wil- 
liam occasioned only a slight and momentary smart. 

We refer to our next article, in which Mr Watson deals with 
the philosophical merits of Sir William’s experiments; and con- 
clude by stating, that we do not arpon and have never ap- 
proved, of the mode of studying the functions of the brain b 
mutilation. We report and comment on experiments made wi 
a view to ascertain the functions of the brain, because it is our 
duty to notice every incident connected with Phrenology ; but 
it is absurd to accuse us either of perpetrating these experiments 
ourselves, or of approving of them because we report them. 
We quote the following ations as fundamental doctrine 
on the subject. 

Dr Spurzheim, in his Physiognomical System, published in 
London in 1815, under the head of Mutilations,” says, These 
means are not only altogether useless under such circumstances, 
but they can at no time serve to determine the functions of the 
brain; for the organs are not confined to the surface : conse- 

uently every organ on to be cut away on both sides from 
the surface to the medulla oblongata, and such a wound would 
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kill any perfect animal: Let us, however, even suppose that the 
animal could survive such mutilatiohs ; how should it manifest 
a Sensatioti of which it“hus been deprived ? ‘ahd how should it 
indicate the want of this sensation? Morecyer; such operatiens 
are too violent, atid the animals might fetäin several faculties 
without stiy power of raitifesting them; à bhid, whose brain is 
in aty way Violently injured, is nót likely to sing, or t bald a 
nest. Finally, the derangements of parts which are affected 
sympathy, are sometimes more sensible than those‘of parts whic 
suffer prithitively or idfopathically ; à headäch'is often the sole 
result of souiething indigestible in the stomach; and: this takes 
place without. any feeling df’ pain in rhe stomach itself. Hence 
it i8 impossible to determine the functions. of the cerebral parts 
by their mutilation” (9 Ne e 

The game doctrine is laid down in Pr Galbs. French work; 
and in Mr Combe's Systein òf Phrenology it is sag, & The fact 
is, ‘that all parts of the nervous system are so intimately connect: 
ed, that thé infliction of injuries is not the way to determine the 


funetidns of any, even its least important parts.” 

‘These passages contaif a distinct disavowal on the pärt of 
phrehologists, of ‘s ‘mutilatiéns” as a means of establishing the 
functions of the different parts of the brain.. e 

We have only further to call attention 10 a distinction Which 
is rarely ‘observed, but which ought never to be overlooked in 
reference to “thi¥ question; namely; that the scientific compe- 
tency of the experiments to ascertain the functions of the brain 
is one question, and the thorality of performing them is another. 
It ig scientifit to dissect dend bodies ; but it is morally atrocious 
to murder ‘living’ men to render them’ subjects for dissection. 
The whole adterents of fl. science may justly be charged with 
practices which art necessarily implied in fis pfipriples; all phy- 
siologists, for example, are dissectors; büt only the individuals 
who commit murder in order to obtain subjects cam be charged 
withthe immorality of Burking. - Suppose it were well known 
that‘one of thé unforttinate victims of Burk and Hare had been 
the means uf lending to some briliant physiological discovery, 
ifsdrely does not follow that every writer ‘who reported such 
discovery, and the experiments by which it was arrived at, can 
be charged ‘with ¢onnrving at the practice of: Burking, bécause 
he ditt not go out: bf his wiy to expatiate on the immoralit 
and cruelty of such a practice. Now, the phrenologists are stil 
less amendble to the charge of eonniving at cruelty, for disavow- 
ing, as they do, even the scientific propriety of the mutilations 
in question; it requires but a small extent of charity to acquit 
them of the moral crime of encouraging dutrages to humanity, 
which they declare: to be ‘incapable of 'acedmplishing any good 
en. 7 a 5 
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ARTICLE IV. 


THE ANATOMY OF THE BRAIN, with some Observations on its 
Functions By ArsxanneER Monro, M.D. & Te which is prefited an 
account of Expetiments on the Weight and Relative Proportions of the 
Brain, Cerebellum, and Tuber Ansulare in Man and Animals, under the 
various circumstances of Age, Sex, Country, &c. By Sir WILIA HEIL- 
Ton, Bart. 


(By Mr Hewerr C. Warsox, Senior President of the Royal Med. Society.) 


Sie Wittram Hamitton’s “ Facts and Fictions,” promised 
several years ago, are not yet published. This is rather extra- 
ordinary, as, no doubt, Sir William must have had them in pos- 
session when their future publication was first advertised. e 
cannot suppose, after the confident manner in which they were 
announced, either that his Facts had then to be discovered, or his 
Fictions then to be invented. Dr Monro, however, in a new edi- 
tion of his work on the Anatomy of the Brain, has given to the 
public the results” of Sir William Hamilton’s observations“, 
apparently made subsequent to the advertisement of the Facts 
and Fictions, “ in his own words ;” at the same time expressin 
a hope that Sir William would soon publish the details of his 
experiments. We sincerely wish, but, after the experience of 
his Facts and Fictions, scarcely venture to hope, the same. We 
wish it, because, in this age of experiment, when experimental- 
ists on the brain differ so greatly and so essentially boch in the 
facts observed and in the conclusions drawn from them, we are 
quite sure that very little importance will be attached to th 
mere “ results” of Sir William Hainilton’s experiments, un 
full and accurate details be published. Sir William's literar. 
acquirements may be great; but never having attained any ran 
as a naturalist, as a e or as a human or comparative 
anatomist, he cannot expect the scientific world to take his “ re- 
sults” on faith. In experiments on living animals in particular, 
there are too many soutces of error, which even the most accus- 
tomed experimentalist. can scarcely avoid, to allow of any reli- 
ance on conclusions from those of a comparative tyro in natural 
science, unless the experiments themselves be minutely and ac- 
curately detailed. It is more ially incumbent on Sir Wil- 
Bam Hamilton to do this, as he differs in several points from the 
most dexterous experimentalists of the continent. Perhaps this 
desideratum will in due time be supplied, otherwise Sir William 


We have heard that Mr Stone assisted Sir William in the experiments 
and observations here reported; but no mention is made of him in the re. 
port. Does Mr Stone mean to favour us with additional “ Facts and Fic- 
tions” of his own ? Or has he surrendered all right to the present set to Sir 
William for his individual benefit ? 
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will be nearly in the position of a chemist who informed the 
world that he had succeeded in producing a greater degree of 
cold than any of his scientific ren, but never explained how 
this was Some of our friends may notwithstanding 
feel desirous to know the results of Sir William Hamilton's ex- 
periments and observations. We deem it therefore proper to 
stete them, and shell at the same time append to them such re- 
marks as their general and often vague nature may seem to re- 
quire or admit of. 

Sir William informs us, that The following, among other 
conclusions, ate founded on an induction drawn from above 60 
human brains, from nearly 300 human skulls of determined sex, 
the capacity of which, by a method he devised, was taken in 
sand, and the original weight of the brain thus recovered, and 
from more than 700 brains of different animals.” 

Oxs.—So far as the number of brains and skulls is concerned, 
a tolerable approximation to accuracy, at least in some of the 

itions presently to be stated, might be expected; but 

until Sir William informs us of the number of brains or skulls of 
each species of animal, of each nation, sex, and age, as well as 
the circumstances under which the individuals died, it is quite 
impossible to decide on the degree of credit to be attached fo 
his conclusions. The conclusions themselves may have been 
accurately drawn from the data, but in these data there may 
have been sources of fallacy sufficient to vitiate the conclusions 
so far as to render them inapplicable as general facts or laws. 
How Sir William recovered the original weight of the brain hy, 
weighing the quantity of sand required to fill a skull we are 
uite at a loss to conceive ; that he might estimate the size of 
the cranial contents by such a method is quite clear. n 

“1. The adult male encephalos is heavier than the female; 
the former nearly averaging in the Scots head 3 lb. 8 oz. troy 
the latter 3 Ib. ka “in e male, about 1 brain in 7 is foun 
above 4 Ib. troy ; in the female, hardly 1 in 100.7 E 

Oxza.—This is pretty nearly what we should have ag 
The extremes differ more in the two sexes than the means. In 
ordinary life we see many females on a par with the other sex ; 
but ale a small number of females, in proportion to that of 
men; exhibit extraordinary, force of character. To the exact 
numerioa] proportions, as here, given, we attach little weight. 
It would require several thousand brains or skulls to determine 
exact proportions where thay are so low as one per cent. 

“ N. In Man, the encephalos reaches its full size about seven 

ears of age. This was never before proved. It is commonly 

believed at the brain and the body attain their full develop- 

ment a ca The Wenzels rashly generalized from two cases 

the conclusion, that the brain reaches its full ey ca seven 
Ee 
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years; as Socmmering had, in Ne mhuimer, on a‘single case, as- 
sumed that it attains its last growth By 3. Galt and Spurzlivim, 
on the other hand, assert that the increase of the encephtlos is 
only terminated about 40. The result of my ‘induction is de- 
duced from an average of 36 bring and skulls of chitdren,; com- 
pared with an average of several hundred brain’ and skulls · of 
adults. It is perhaps ce soba to observe, that it is the 

reater development of the bones, muscles, and hair. which ren- 
dee the adult head considerably larger than that of the child of 
seven.” aes „ F 

_ Os3.—We should like to know the precise details of these ob- 
servations. That the proposition has never before been proved, 
we conceive Sir William Hamilton may safely affirm. Whether 
he has established it now, we are certainly justified in cohsider- 
ing to be at least doubtful, so long-as we are not in possession 
of the details from which ‘his conclusions are drawn. Perfect 
accuracy, in this inquiry, can only be attained by comparing the 
heads of the same individuals at different ages; but this being 
impossible in regard to the contents of the skull, we are com- 
pelled to take averages, and trust to the different sources of. 
error counterbalancing each other. The average from a‘ much 
greater number than 36 skulls and brains appears to us essen 
tial to the formation of a standard worthy of implicit reliante. 
But granting Sir William Hamilton's conclusion to be nearly 
correct, it docs not militate against the doctrines of Phrenology, 
because although size is one and an important, it is not the only, 
condition of mental vigour. Though the brain of a child at 
seven may vary but little in size from that of an adult, its çó- 
position or quality is very different. Two pee from this pro- 
position of Sir William Hamilton, we find Dr Monro stati 
that ‘it (the brain) varies much in different individuals, ah 
from a variety of circumstances. The younger a child the 
softer is the brain,” &c. ‘The phrenologists, therefére; do not 
compare two brains together, but different parts of the ‘same 
brain, in estimating mental capacity. They may afterwards 
compare the relations which these different parts bear ta, each 
other in the different brains. Vide Obs. on No. 6. 


„3. It is etary doubtful whether the cranial contents 


usually diminish in old age. The vulgar opinion that they do, 
rests on no adequate evidence, and my induction would ‘prove 
the negative.” i IIOS 
Oss.—Until Sir William speaks wore positively, or gives the 
facts on which his doubts rest, we shali be content to keep to 
the “ vulgar opinion.“ i £ 
er 4. The common doctrine that the African brain, and, in 
Sela that of the Negro, is greatly smaller than that of the 
uropean, is false. By a comparison of the capacity of two 
Caffre skulls, male and female, and of thirteen Negro crania, 
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ix male, five female, and two of doubtful sex), the encephalos 
of the African was found not inferior to the average size of the 
European.“ : 5 

Oxs.—This may be “ the common doctrine,” but it is not 
that of the phrenologists: We have indeed seen larger Euro- 
pean: tban African heads; but many of the latter are probably 
equal, some even superior, ta the average European. In Mr 
Combe’s System of Phrenology, the author alludes ta several 
cireumstances which, in the natives of Africa, “ indicate a con- 
siderable scope of mind.“ coinciding “ with the opinion which a 
phrenologist would form on examining their different skulls.” 
That the African brain is less (we do not say greatly less) than 
the European, and especially so in the moral aud intellectual or- 
gans, is true; but the difference in size between the brains of 
the European and of the natives of New Holland, North Ame- 
rica, and Hindostan, is much more decided. Nae 

5. In Man, the cerebellum, in relation to the brain proper, 
cames to its full proportion about three years. This antiphre- 
nological fact is proved by a great induction.” 

Oxss.—Here we especially regret that Sir William has not in- 
formed us what his “. great induction” is. He has told us that 
his conclusions were “drawn from above 60 human brains, and 
nearly 300 human skulls.” Of course in this investigation only 
the brains could be of any use. But, out of this he states 
(No. 2.), that 36 brains i skulls of children, and several hun- 

. dred brains and skulls of adults, were employed in the induction 
that the encephalos reached its full size at seven years. We 
fear this leaves a very small number of brains at three years for 
Sir William's “ great induction.“ Dr Spurzheim, who has had 
opportunities of seeing far more than 60 brains, states, in his 
* Phrenology,” that “ whoever will be at the pains to compare the 
encephalon of children of two, four, six, and ten, and of young 
people up to their sixteenth year, will be convinced that, rela- 
tively to the brain, the cerebellum is at these periods smaller 
than in adult age. If any exception to the rule be found, it 
must be regarded as an individual peculiarity of organization.” 

“6. It is extremely doubtful whether the cerebellum usually 
diminishes in old age; probably only in cases of atrophia 
senilis.” 

OBs.—On this “ extremely doubtful” point, Sir William is 
ọf course at liberty to hold any opinion he may prefer; but we 
should like to know upon what induction he thinks it probable 
that, the cerebellum only diminishes in atrophia senilis. 

In relation to propositions 2, 5, and 6, we beg to quote the 
authority of an anti ae anatomist and experimentalist 
of much greater celebrity than Sir William Hamilton. The 
latter informs us that the encephalos has attained its full size at 
seven years, and that, so early as three years, the cerebellum is 
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at its full proportion te the brain proper. It is obvious, then, 
according Š these assertions, that the cerebellam ought not to 
grow after seven years. In the Anatomie comparée du Cerveau 
of Serres, is a table of the size of the cerebettum in the haman 
subject, at different periods of life; from which it:appears that a 
rapid increase goes on till the age of fifteen, orthereabouts ; that 
from fifteen to forty years there is stili an augmentation, a l, 
by nö means so great; and, lastly, that, in the deeline of li 

e cerebellum does diminish, so that at 100 ‘it has sunk 
‘below the dimensions at ten. We may certainly be: allowed to 
withhold our assent to the mere assertions of Gir William Hamil- 
ton opposed: to this statement of Serres. | . 2 
7. The cerebellum, in the female, is in general considerably 
larger, in proportion to the brain proper, chan in the wale; In 
the human subject (the tuber eieſuded), the former is nearly ns 
1 to 7-6; the latter nearly as 1 to 8.4; and this sexual difference 
appears to be more determinate in man thau in most other ani- 
mals, Almost the whole difference of weight between thy male 
and female encephali lies in the bwain- proper; ‘the eerebellæ of 
tHe two sexes absolutely are nearly equul, the prepondérasce 
rather in favour of the women. This observation is new; ‘and 
the truth of the phrenological doctrine implies the nevere. It 
confirms the theory of the function of the cerebellum noticod in 
the following paragraph.” — 

Ons.— Again we would inquire; on what induction is this 
result founded? It would of course be improper here to inciade 
the brains of young children; and, after deducting from the 
sixty brains those sufficidg for the great induction at three 
years, as well as those in the thirty-six brains and skulls of 
children used in the seven years induction, how many retnained 
for this? We do not, however, think it very improbable that, 
relatively to the brain, the cerebella of females should be equal 
to that of males. Sir William Hamilton’s results are op 
to those of Serres. Gall and Spurzheim differ from both.’ A 
very extensive induction will be necessary to settle this question. 

“ 8. The proportion of the cerebellum to the brain proper at 
birth, varies greatly in different animals. Physiologists have 
hitherto believed that the cerebella of all animais, indifferentty, 
were, for a certain period subsequent to birth, greatly less in 
proportion to the brain proper, than in adults; and have taken 
no notice of the differences in this respect between different 
classes. Thus completely wrong in regard to the fact, they 
have wholly overlooked the law by which it is governed. In 
those animals that have, from the first, the full power of volun- 
tary motion, and which depend immediately on their own exet- 
tions, and on their own power of assimilation, for nutriment, the 
proportion of the cerebellum is as large, nay larger, than in the 
adult. In the chicken of the common fowl, pheasant, par- 
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Aridge, Ric. this is the case; and most remarkably after the 
first. weak or rghit ia when the yalk (corresponding, in a cer- 
tain sort, ta the milk in quadrupeds), has been absarbed.. In 
the calf, kid, lamb, and probably: in. the colt, the proportion of 
-the cerebellum at birth is very Kittle less than in the adult. In 
those birda that do not pes at que the full power of yolun- 
~ motion, but which ane in a state of rapi h, the cere- 
bellum,- within a few days at least after being bed, and by 
the time the yolk is absorbed, is as large or larger than in the 
adult; the pigeon, spersow, &c. Sc. are examples. In the 
young of those.quadrupeds that for some time wholly d 
for support on the milk of the. mother, as on half assimi 
fond, and.whicb have at first full powers of regulated motion, 
the proportion of the cerebellum to the brain proper is at bixth 
very amall; but, by the end of the full period of. lactation, it 
has with them, as with other. animals (nor ia man y. an 
exception), reached the full proportion of the adult. his, for 
e, is seen in the young rabbit, kitten, whelp, &c.: in 
them. the cerebellum is to the brain proper at birth, about gs.1 
to 14 ; at six and eight weeks old, about as I to 6. P, de. 
as possessing immediately the power of. regulated, motion, but 
wholly dependent on the milk pf the mother during at least the 
first, month after birth, exhibit a medium betwegn the twp 
classes. At birth, the proportion is in. hem (as I recolless), 
about Lto in the. ad as l. tab.. This analogy, al, whigh I 
new only hint, has nauer been suspected. It points at the new 
and. important conclusion (avrroborated by many other facts), 
that the cerebellum is the intracranial organ of the nutritive 
faculty, that term being taken in its broadest signification, and 
confirms also an old opinion, recently revived, that it is the con- 
dition of voluntary or systematic motion.” 

Ons. — The experiments of Serres, no phrenologist, corrobho- 
rate the opinion of Gall and Spurzheim, with this exception, 
that, acoording 10 the former, a only of the · cerebellum is 
connected with the function attributed to it by phrenolpgists. 
In support of his conclusions, Serres has adduced much anato- 
mical and pathological evidence. Sir William Hamilton’s re- 
sulta differ from those of Serres. Perhaps the latter were top 

hrenological for his taste, Flourens, again, differs from both. 
Does nature vary, or do these: experimenters fail in drawing .ac- 
curate conclusions from what they observe? We presume moat 
men would be inclined to believe the latter. The antiphreno- 
logists are fond of bringing forward cases of organic lesion, with 
little or no apparent injury of function, and then, raising a pre- 
mature pœan over the imaginary downfall of Phrenolagy, be- 
cause its advocates cannot explain every circumstance of struc- 
tural economy. What reply could Sir William Hamilton make 
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if we should object to his t of ‘the cerebellum being the 
intra-cranial organ of the nutritive. faculty, because we find Dr 
Monro stating, on the authority of Sir William Hamilton's own 
experiments, that the cerebellum may, with the exceptior of 
a very limited focus, without apparent injury to the vital fano- 
tions, be almost literally made into a pm. cushion d also, that i 
saw, in the garden of Sir William Hamilton, several y 
rabbits and chickens, to all appearance in the most perfect 
health, through whose brains 8 cerebella wires, small skenes of 
thread, &c: had at different times. beer passed in various direc- 
tions.” That there is- no connexion, mediate or immediate, 
between the cerebellum and motion or natrition, we should 
be unwilling to assert. Nay, we have ourselves. observed, and 
heard it remarked by others, that individuals, in whom the 
cerebellum is largely developed, and who manifest the amative 
propensity strongly, are commonly restless in their habits, and 
often evince a decided tendency to the formation of cellular tis- 
sue and fat. It does not, however, appear to be a general faet, 
that the development of the cerebellum, in proportion to- that 
of the brain, corresponds with the powers of nutrition. Sir 
William Hamilton states the proportions of the cerebellum- and 
brain in the adult pig to be 1 and 6. Cuvier gives the same 
proportions in the cat ; yet the former infinitely exceeds.the lat- 
ter in the power of assimilation. Sir William also admits. the 
cerebellum to be smaller in proportion to the brain in the earliest 
yeers of human life, and yet it is then that we find assimilation 
carried on in the most rapid and energetic manner. If, however, 
Sir William imagines the cerebellum to be developed in a ratio 
corresponding to the united powers of assimilation and motion (he 
connects size with either or both, asit may aut his h pothesis,”) 
how is it that chickens, partridges, and pheasants, w do run 
about, and pigeons and sparrows, incapable of self support du- 
ring the earliest days of extra- ovine existence, have the brain 
and cerebellum in equal ratio to each other ? Facts must decide 
this question; which, however, can scarcely be claimed by Sir 
William either as his own or as an original idea. In the work 
of Serres, before mentioned, we find this sentence, which, not 
having the original authority at hand, is here quoted: II 
(Willis) regarda les hemispheres cerebraux comme les organes 
du mouvement volontaire, et le cervelet comme celui des mouve- 
ments involontaires, La circulation, la digestion, la respiration, 
se trouvaient des-lors sous sa dependance immediate.” We hold 
it to be indisputable, that the cerebellum is necessary to the ma- 
nifestation of the amative propensity, but do not assert that the 
whole of it is requisite or limited. to this function. 

“g. Castration has no effect in diminishing the cerebellum, 
either absolutely or in relation to the brain proper. The oppo- 
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site doctrine is an idle fancy, though asserted by the Phrenolo- 
ists as their most. incontrovertible fact. Proved by a. large in- 
wetion.” ; 5 — a . er ee 
Osa-—We should like to ascertain what is the large induction, 
The statement, so, far. as connented with Phrenology,. is ineceu- 
rate. Der-Spurshean writes, . Sic.eastratio.cerebelli incremen- 
tum imminuit, nam. in hewinibns: et animalibus castratis cere 
bellum crescere desinit. Quamobrem eunuchis aigue aniinali- 
bus, in prima ætate castratis, est collum valde exiguum, et. eg- 
pulandi cupido sulla. Contra, homines ceteraque animalia, post 
plenos asnos castrati, quamquam testium expertes, senstim:42- 
men eroticum et landi stimulum. conservant.” ‘There is nø- 
thing here about diminishing the cerebellum. Dr Spursheim 
merely asserts that its growth is checked if the mutilation be pen. 
formed very early. The consequence here mentioned: by , Sir 
Wiliam Hamilton is not therefore stated by phrenologists as an 
invariable fact“. If a fact in any case, it is not “an idle fancy,” 
and as to being the most incontrovertible fact” of the Phreno- 
logists, all facts are equally incontrovertible. at 
“ 10. The universal opinion is false, that man, of all or al- 
most all animals, has the smallest cerebellum, in proportion uo 
the brain proper. Many, of, the commonest quadrupeda-and 
birds have a cerebellum, in this relation, proportionally. smaller 
than in man.” ( 
Oza.—The latten part of what is here stated may be in part 
correct; but, according to the observations of the best. anato- 
mists, most of the commonest animals, as the dog,, horse, cat, 
sheep, &c. have the cerebellum relatively larger than man. The 
universality of belief that man hes the smallest cerebellum pro- 
portionally, we beg to call in question ; because, on turning-over 
the first elementary work on physiology met with after readi 
this proposition (Basteck’s Elem. Syst. of Phys.). we find: it 
st on the authority of, Cuvier, that some animals have a 
larger brain, in proportion te the cerebellum, than .is found, in 


man. 

“ 11. What has not been observed, the proportion of the 
tuber annulare to the cerebellum (and a mqjors to, the hrain pro- 
per), is greatly less in. ohildren than in adults. In a girl of one 
year (in my table of human brains), it is as 1 to 16-1; in ano- 
ther of two, as 1 to 14.8; in a boy of three, as 1 to 15°5;. and 
the average of children under seven, exhibits the pons, in pro- 


* Dr Gall’s words are,. Dans ce cas, et je suis tenté de dire dans tous les 
cas, l'influence de l'opération (castration) finit par se manifester sur le cerve- 
let. Sur Les Fonctions du Cerveau, iii. 288, et seg. Dr Gall reports numer- 
ous cases, observed by himself and other individuals, in which the results 
were different from. those here reported by Sir William Hamilton. We leave 
the reader to decide whose authority is more deserving of credit. 
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portion to the cerebellum, much smaller than is the average of 
adulte, in whom ‘it is only a8 1 to 8, or 1 wR? - 

Ons. — We are not aware that any observer has made preciso- 
ly this statement. In so far, ; Sir- William Hawilton 
may correctly consider it.to be . Anatomicts have demon- 

-strated thet the human frame; Jie its a development and 
3 5 ing with ae ew tas and 
gradually ascending up to the-perfeet form of man; the ence- 
phalos is amonget latest in attaining their perfectly bu- 
man proportions; in-dact, this not happening till.some time af- 
ter birth. Tiedemann expressly tells us, that in the cerebellum 
(of course including the pons) “ natuse follows the same funda- 
mental type, and that not anly she suceessive formation of this 
organ in animals, from fiches to man, but also-its gradual for- 
mation, or its development, in the embryo, is: effected by the 
= Jawa, coped 5 1 the lower we descend 
in the animal scale, the smaller is the : :o, it requires no 
5 profundity to decide, that the 5 e human brain, 

e smaller is therpons: . U lie law having been settled by exten- 
sive observation, without: Sir. Williams ‘assistance, his. further 
labours and investigations on: this paint: ang ly woithless: to 
the world, as would be those of any ona determining: Na ang 
ment that che blood of aspanrow circulites.:| Sio Willians; how- 
ever, seems unaware why: the ‘pons is malle in propestion to 
the cerebellum: in the earliest years of -human lif: The pla- 
nation uf the cireumstance is Sly this 5 in the lower anitnals, 
and in young ehildren, the lateral: ‘theeerebellum.are pro- 
portionally emailer than: the middle one-or the process; and the 
Pons, according to the observations of the best physialogista, be- 
ing developed in correspondence. with. these interal lobes, as a 
matter of course it is smaller in certain animale, and in the bu- 
wan subject up to a certain age, when compared with the whole 
cerebellum.. i tare moa 2 

„ 12. In specific gravity, contrary to the current trine, 
the . pie 5 nih little, if at all, from one 
age to nor A e eee of e 

ears are, in this respect, near e intermediate 
tae hardly aretha fadividaal. difference si 

Oxns.—This is contrary to the doetribe current with some 
physiologists, and being so, will require full evidence. Andral 
and others say that it generally becomes somewhat diminished 
in specific gravity in old age. No anatomist doubts that the 
consistence of the youn, and adult brain differs. So few expe- 
riments or observations have been made an this point, that most 
physiologists seem to have scarcely an opinion either way. The 
same remark will apply to the next proposition. 

“ 13. The specific gravity of the brain does not vary in mad- 
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ness if one case of chronic insanity: is to:be depended on, con» 
fo Whit has beat alse Ta fever it often does, and re» 
Os. Sir William has taxed the. Wenzels with nashiy gene- 
ralising from two cases. What are we to eay:to him for gene 
ralisiag from only half the number? Had Bir William bon a 
metical man, he would: bave known that insamity often arises 
fram disease of the membranes, or.even the bones of the head, 
with little or no appreciable alteration.of the substance of the 
brain itself; We would further beg to remind him, that feuer 
is a general affection of the system; insanity often a partial at 
feetion of a particular organ; and auch being the case, the spe- 
cife gravity of the affected ‘organ ought to be taken. i 
144 The. cerebellum ¢the-converse of the teorived opinion), 
has a greater specific gravity than the brain praper; and: this 
difference is considerably more marked in birds than in. man and 
wadsupeds, ‘The opinion aleo ef the.ancidnts:is probably irue, 
the cerebellum is:harder than the brain proper.” . 
+4. 1& The human brain does not, as assetfed, ‘possess. A 
greater spesific- gravity: than‘that of. other aum mad 
„Such, then, ave the results of Sir ‘Wiliam: Hamilton's labours; 
their · value, in our opinion, ingly mall; end their relation 
to -Phrenology: for thé most part slight add indireet. Had fir 
William spent one-half the | and time itcolléeting skulls, or 
their casts, of nations, both civilized andi savage, of individuals 
notorious for the excessive or feeble energy af particulan passiens, 
Af men celebrated for the possession af great and. partial in- 
telleotual power —of others remarkable by their general en par- 
tial deficiency in this respect, of courageous. and timitl, of. ean- 
nivoruus and herbivorous animals, and other similar facta, 
calculated to meet the advocates of Phrenology on their on 
ground, and to eg the facts and principles of their acience to an 
open, honourable, and positive test, patent to the senses, end 
clear to the understanding of men of education; had be done 
this, we repeat, he would have been acting: the part of oné anxi- 
aus for the promotion of truth; and zealous for the advancement 
of science. How far he has chosen a proceeding: calculated: 40 
effect ‘this, we leave ethers to decide. Few, we believe, can 
have attended to the charaeter of Sir William Hamilton's 
ings, from the period of his first entering the arena 
against Phrenalogy, without being fully convinced that Sir Wil- 
liam’s labours have indicated a rancorous hostility. to Phrenology 
and phrenologists, infinitely surpassing his zeal for the truths of 
science. In our remarks on his propos tions, we have endeavour- 
ed, as far as possible, to act the part of neutral observers, treating 
them as points presented to the republic of science, and without re- 
ference to the spirit in which they have been made, or the indivi- 
dual by whom they have been conducted. Our own opinion is, that 
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they are almost entirely undeserving of attention, as being too 
deficient. both in philosophical spirit ahd scientific accuracy, to 
merit reliance. All that could be gathered from Sir William's 
labours seems to be, that experimental physiclogy is utterly use- 
less; for, with his multiplied experiments,—with his 700 brains 
and skulls of animals, and nearly half as many of human beings, 
—with all his pins, needles, wires, and skenes of thread,—with 
his sand, and the method devised by himself, —his weigh- 
ings and measurings, his new discoveries of obsalete hypotheses, 
&c: &c.—what has he done? Has he succeeded in establishing 
any new and really important or useful conclusions,—confirmed 
what were doubtful,—or overthrown and corrected errors? We 
sy he has not done this. On the contrary, by publishing re- 
sults at variance with those drawn from the experiments and ob- 
servations of ‘the best anatomists and physiologists of the age, 
sustained but by meagre and insufficient evidence, and resting 
only on the knowledge and accuracy of one unknown in the re- 
public of natural science, he has hurried himself into a most 
awkward and unenviable position, to extricate himself from 
which, were it possible, would be no honour, and to remain in 
which will but the. sooner subject him to that merited disgrace 
and coptempt which has ever followed quick in the footsteps of 
the enemies of true science. 


ARTICLE V. 
“CASES OF WILLIAMS AND BISHOP, MURDERERS. 


Taxsx men were lately executed in London for murder, com- 
mitted to gain money by the sale of dead bodies to teachers of 
anatomy. The following account of their cerebral development, 
read by Dr Elliotson to the Phrenological Society of London, 
appeared in the Lancet of 14th January 1832. The editor of 
the Lancet has kindly sent us the cuts with which the develop- 
ments are illustrated. 

It is not any individual action,” says Dr Elliotson, “ but 
the general character and talents of a man placed under known 
external circumstances, which Phrenology points out. The size 
and form of the cranium are the same the day before a man 
commits a murder—when he is no murderer,—as the day after 
he has committed it—when he is a murderer. But the judg- 
ment of the phrenologist who inspects his head on both days 
must be the same. If Williams and Bishop had accidentally 
died before they turned murderers, the character given of their 
heads by phrenologists would have been the same as now. 

“© The characters of the two criminals in question are well 
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known. Their conduct.originated not from morbid, excitement, 
nor any diseased condition of thè brain., It arose, not from any 
momentary impulze, hut was deliberate and settled. We have, 
therefore, a right to expect their organizafion tọ be in perfect 
harmony with their lives. And so it is. l 

“ The head of Williams is by 
far the worse. The intellectual 

rtion i$ very 55 
y low; the moral portion is equal- 
ly wretched—exceedingly low; 
while that devoted to the auimal 
propensities—the lower-posterior 
and lower-lateral parts, especially 
Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, 
Secretiveness,—is immense. 

„The relation of the develop- 
ments of the organs to each other 
is as follows: 


Amativeness ........... Very large. 
Philoprogenitiveness .. Moderate. 
Inhabitivenese ......... Moderate. 
Adhesiveness ........... Large. 
Combativeness ...... .. Very 
Constructiveneas ...... Small. 
ACQUISITIVENESS ..... VERY LARGE. 
DESTRUCTIVENESS ... VERY LARGE. 
SECRETIVENESS ....... VERY LARGE. 
1 2275 2855 .. Full. 

ve of Approhation Large. 
Cautiousnesss . Verf largë: 
Benevolence 


8 Very small. 
Venerulion . . .. Very mall. 
Hope . . Very small. 
Conscientiousness ....... Very mall. 
Ideality .......... Small 
Firmness 


Knowing faculties .... 
Intellectual faculties .... Small. 


„ With such a deficiency of 
moral sentiment, of Benevolence, 
Veneration, and Conscientiousness, 
—with such a deficiency of intel- 
lectual strength, and with such a 
deficiency of Ideality, or the sense d 
of what is refined and exquisite in nature and art; and, on the 
other hand, with such a superabundance of desire, Covetiveness, 
Destructiveness, &c. there is no wonder that his whole life was 
low and villanous. We are informed, that so dissipated were 
his habits, that he left his occupation of a bricklayer, and asso- 
ciated with thieves and blackguards, and easly ruined his 
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mother; that he was frequently in custody on charges of felony ; 
that he was sentenced to transportation seven years ago for steal- 
ing; that he turned body-snatcher, broke into houses to steal 


corpses, and at last, for mere ex 
of any one, did not hesitate to murder 
the sake of Selling their bodies. 


“In Bishop, the fote- 
head slopes considerably, 
and is narrow, the imtel- 
lectual portion is wretched ; 
the superior portion—that 
dedicated to the moral sen- 
timents, is low (lower than 
it appears, on account of 
the hair not having heen 
shaved off there, like that of 
Williams, previously to tak- 
ing the east, and having be- 
come matted with the plas- 
ter), and it is ically 
narrow ; while the lower- 
lateral portions are large, 
Covetiveness particularly so. 
Combativeness or cou 
is very small. Thegwhole 
head is much smaller than 
that of Williams. 

ec The relative proportion 
of the organs stands thus: — 


e ee Large. 
ilo t . 

Inh N Noletvte 
Adhesivertess ..... Moderate. 
Combativeness .. Small. 
Desruuctrvex, LI Mex. 
Constructireness Modergte. 
AcauisiTIVENEss VERY LARGE. 
SEcRETIVEREee LARGE: 


Self-esteem ....... Lar 

Love of Approbat. Full. 
Cauttousness . .. Moderate. 
Bénevolence ...... Small. 
Tauer e.c... Moderate: 
Hope Small. 
Idsality . . ... Small. 
Comscientioweness Fi 


ery 
Pirnes — — Small.“ 
nowing faculties Large. 
Jacult. Very Small. 


* This organ appears from the drawings to be large.== EDITOR. 


ition, without the persuasion 
his ‘fellow-creatures for 
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The preponderance of.the lower feelings over the superior, 
and over the intellect. and Ideality, are likewise in accordance 
with Bishop’s character, .. The sinallerisize of the bead agrees 
with the fact, that Williams led Bishop into the course of crime, 
which caused the forfeit of his life; for it is said that, after pur- 
suing the trade of body-snatching for some time, Williams 
thought of saving trouble, by killing people as they were want- 
ed, and induced ar to join him in this improvement. From 
this circumstance, and the greater villany and daring of Wil- 
liams’ character, J had no difficulty for a single momept, when 
I first saw the casts, in pronouncing which was the of Wil. 
liams and which of Bishop. The development, of the or- 
gan of Acquisitiveness, with the development of that of 
Conscientiousness, and of the moral sentiments at, large, accord 
with the account given us of Bishop being always seals to per. 
jure himself for the sake of gain, and to cheat in every way; 
the smallness of Combativeness, equally agrees with the account 
of his being a sneaking villain—an arrant coward. 

“ For Te sake of contrast, I 
beg the Society to contemplate 
the head of a character distin- 
guished for his intellect and noble- 
ness, that of Dr Gall.” 


Thus far Dr Elliotson. We 
refer our readers to the account 
of Burk and Hare, executed at ( 
Edinburgh for similar crimes, 
contained in Vol. V. p. 549; and 
to the representations of. their 
heads exhibited on p. 556/of that 
volume. The striking similarity 
in development between them and 
Williams and Bishop, will be ap- 
parent to the most unpractised 
observer. In short, there is no 


factin Phrenology better establish- 4 Bs 
ed, than the rent and reponde- e 
rating development of the organs of the animal propensities, si- 
tuated in the base and back part of the brain, and the relative- 
ly small development of the moral organs in deliberate and atro- 
cious criminals. This fact goes deep into questions of moral 
and legal responsibility; and it must necessarily lead to im- 
portant practical results. The present cases afford apt illustra- 
tions of the doctrines expounded by Dr Caldwell. in the first 
Article of this Number. 
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> + ARTICLE Vk >- 


HINTS OW CIVIL, HISTORY AŠ A BRANCH OF EDUCATION. 


Wuarever may be true of the Comtons House of Parlia- 
ment, in which it is said that restoration is the sole object, Re. 
form even to Revolution, and that all over the world, in the 
substance and mode of the education of the young, is both de- 
manded and pointed out by Phrenology. There are signs in 
the times which indicate that the existing errors, in all their 
profundity, are already felt by the reflecting. Sagacity is at 
work, both in Europe and America, in substituting sense for 
absurdity in many of the details; and some excellent systems, 
even, have already been offered by original genius to the world. 
None of these are more, however, than partial in their cbjects; 
and in nearly all there are important misconceptions, arisin 
from their framers being yet unfurnished with that sound a 
consistent philosophy of human nature which is to be found in 
Phrenology alone. . 4 

Having stated our own opinions of a systematic education, 
from two years of age to twenty, in our preceding number, 
(vol. vii. page 348.) we do not mean, in this paper, to recur to 
the more general views of the subject ; but shall take up an im- 
portant branch of education, namely, History, and bringing it 
to the phrenological standard, see whether, as well in the man- 
ner in which it has hitherto been written, as in the mode in 
which it has been taught to the young, it has accorded or not 
with a sound practical ethics, and advanced or retarded social 
improvement. i 

We shall inquire, first, What the bygone history of the hu- 
man race essentially is; and, secondly, In what manner it ought 
to he written and taught. he Oe A 

First, The annals of man, with cxceptions of a nature calcu- 
lated only to give more force to the rule, are susceptible phre- 
nologically of a very summary description, for by far the great- 
er portion of the recorded duration of his race, and that is—a 
CHRONICLE OF THE ANIMAL PROPENSITIES. Gleams of morali- 
ty, it is true, —like angel visits—like meteors in the vast obscu- 
ration,—have at all times more or less shone out; althou 
much that seems morality in the ancient world, as will ap 
in the sequel, is of an equivocal character. In recent N 
times, the light of the higher sentiments has begun to burn more 
steadily; but it yet yields little more than renders visible the 
vast chaos of selfishness, which still engulfs mankind. 
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The ancient world was enslaved by the propensities, para- 
mount almost without mitigation. This thraldom characterized 
their customs, and degraded their institutions, The quality 
is necessarily uniform in its manifestations and effects. Egyp- 
tians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes, Persians, Greeks, and 
Romana, offer to the eye of the phrenologist much fewer points 
of difference than to ordi readers of their respective his- 
tories, Pride, rapacity, and cruelty, in the form either of 
autocratical or democratical power, internally degraded and op- 
pressed each of these tribes of barbarians; while, externally, 
their relations to each other exhibit twenty centuries of ever- 
active pride, vanity, jealousy, injustice, fraud, violence, cruelty, 
slaughter, and robbery, all manifestations of the lower propensi- 
ties in their most unrestrained form of criminal.energy.- War 
waged with atrocity, ended, when not. in the extermination, in 
the bondage, of the defeated. . A. series of. empires, as they are 
called, only indicate to us which tribe were for the time the 
strongest animals, from the epoch that the Egyptian “ King of 
Kings” is.said to have subjected nameless hordes of barbarien, 
in regions without bounds, through ages of . Assyrian; domi- 
natim over all Asia, of Babylonian ascendeacy over pom 
Assyria,—of Persian vengeance on gorged and gilded Babylon, 
—Macedonian on Persia,—till, later still, the Greek found a 
stronger animal power yet in the talons of the Roman 
and the accumulated flood of human selfishness and cruelty, 
which had swelled, as it swept along, from, Sesostris to Trajan, 
found an ocean in the overwhelming breadth and depth af. Ro- 
man self-aggrandisement. ss 1 85 

But, by the Creator's fiat, Justice and Mercy nalons. endure for 
ever. Human power, founded on any lower feelings, is n, au- 
dacious defiance of His jawa. Even its sepa punishment is 
sure, although more or less postponed. The instrument may 
be as unworthy as the erimainal. Babylonish brutality was as 
profound as Assyrian, Persian as Egyptian. Enlightened . ma- 
rality- spurns the office of weighing out a little more pride to 
the Ninevite, a little more cunning to the Egyptian, a little 
more sensuality to the Babylonian, a little less fi ood to the 
Persian ;—they were all below the level where discrimination 
avails;.nene of them could:complain of the eme injustice.and 
violence which each, when strong enough, had inflicted; pro- 
pensities tugged with propensities, and the tribes of antiquity 
successively tore each other to pieces. 

There seems ne fitter plece than this to put in a caution ne- 
cesary to the render's sympathy with our theory, that human 
affairs haue manifested the lower or animal feelings in excessive 
i errata When we use. the term animal feelings, we in- 
clude in it the lower sentiments of Self-Esteem, Love of Appro- 
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bation and Cautiousness, in addition. to the nine or ten pro- 
pencities strictly so called; and we are philosophically entitled 
to do so, seeing that phrenclogists are ageead that. these senti- 
ments belong to animals: inferior to mkn. - In the service of the 
pensities, too, the human faculties of ‘Veneratita, Wander, 
Hope, and Firmness, are ‘necessarily in abuse: This is well 
marked in the savage; while in hem. Benevolence and Con- 
scientiousness ‘are in abeyance. Further, we-do not deny intel. 
lect as an and a powerfnl one, in the service of the pro. 
pensities..- Intellect and genius, with all their lustres. charac- 
terized Greece and 3 with a few individual excep. 
tions, unallied to true morality. © . ie 4 
There figures in the history of. these ancient tribes an ele- 
ment too important in its practical consequences to be passed 
over, in:trextmg of the events of antiquity, and that element is 
military glory. Nothing more highly excites the. Self-esteem of 
the savage than his consciousness that he has braved danger, 
unflinchingly endured pain, and exhibited strength, cunning, and 
skill; but if: he has · done all this in combat with am enemy, and 
has outrivalled, and humbled, or destroyed that enemy, the sen- 
timent of Self-Esteem ib gratsfied in the highest degree of which 
in savage life it is eapable. The sentiment, moreover, of Love 
of Approbation receives its highest delight from -the: applause 
whieh bis kindred savages aceord. to feats of strength and da- 
ring above the pitch of their own powers; the ohiefship, the 
ighest prize in life, is as ang te A conceded: as assumed; 
the-hero: not only fights bunself but leads others to battle; the 
8 of the ‘cue 5 with its test 
energy; his glory. is complete. It. is needless to remind the 
ist that sueb faa bie pnt tise higber than an ani- 
mal attribute. The boldest and strongest lion in the arena, or 
game-cock in the pit, ranks pari passu -with the savage bero, 
merely as auch, The warriors whom Homer has arrayed with 
all the splendours of bis poetry, he has only exhibited as mag. 
nificent animals; and Richardj monarch of England, borrowed 
his chiefly boasted distinction from the king of beasts. As s0- 
ciety: advances from the savage, through the barbarous, and 
what ie called, comparatively, the civilized state, heroism, like 
other animal manifestations, more exalted and refined ; 
in other words, hi sentiments mingle in its composition. 
Ideality leads to splendour and p of cireumstanee, of more 
or less taste, and invests war with a gorgeous and glittering ex- 
ternal. Generosity, one of the manifestations of Benevolence 
wih a mixture of Seif. Eateem and Love of Approbation, tem- 
ed ral while 33 we of Conscientiousness and 
e 0 8 „ keeps , the truce, or the treaty, 
inviolate. Justice, too, on his side immensely elevates the sil 
ral character of the warrior's feats. The same act of prowess 
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and self-devotion hæ quite a different aspect when perfermed 
by the patriotic soldier defending ‘his! country from unjust ag- 
gression, arn holy belon 3 355 of line 
aggressor: - Wiss. a is coin en 
into the- phalanx:of the Austrian’ men-at-arins, by eg in 
his embrate a number .of their. levelled lances, and fixing thelt 
points fast in -his own: bosom, afforded an example of heruiam 
of the hi etder; and: far eclipsing-the most daring deed of 
arms which: was: ever. performed in a: war of; on. Ex- 
Citing, as it does so many'of the. strongest impulles, it ls not 
to be wondered at that the military pasiekt has stood t promi- 
. wo largely. ai vE nigh to Cn 
nder, 3 80 as: nixh to èn- 
saat tha‘ page :of history; wor Sh oe 3 ex. 
pected, that,, dawn to our own times, the enimal-still i 
ninetecwtwentieths of social concerns, war is popular;' and mar- 
tial feats yet receive the loudest acclaim, and lead: to-the high. 
est honours and pichest rewasile, > + tte Sea 
If the animal feelings, with a force almest. uncontrolled, 
impelled the tribes of antiquity in. ‘their international: relations, 
it is searcely to be expected that. we. shall: have to-go higher for 
the springs of their internal:polity. Asia and Egypt are eusil: 
in the a 


disped of }~~-brate despotism, based, on -Sel 

Esteem downwards to the lowest of the- and ‘suf. 
fered by perverted Veneration and abject Fear ‘in: the governed. 
This is the monntuny of the. msities: Despots ndl. slaves 


present ‘no varieties: Their dull station offers but: one land- 
mark in the stream of -human progress; for enslaved: man does 
not advance. The. character and praetice of the ‘were 
made up of the sensuality of the swine-sty, of whims and en- 
prices of which. children would be sacri for which nrillions 
of human beings at ding opie and of crueltied n endless va- 
riety, to support a reign of: terror or gratify a waaton Destruc. 
rera. Bricks ia doable ale were ma oy and. atraw was 
withheld. Pyramids were raised, the enduring monuments of 
gigantic childishness and oppression.. Lives ure sacrificed to 
shéw the tyvant’s expertness in the use d the bow or scimitar, 
The 55 at a samt ee sackbut und 
pealtery, millions. shouid. their religious :faith,.and the 
weeping Hebrew was by his revelling op y to 
2 is harp from the. willow, and stwike it id the laty aa 
101. S vsk . ae t . * * 

With the superstitions of ancient Aua miscalled religion, 
we need not be. detained. Wonder and Veneration, although 
human sentiments in which the brutes do not share, lead, when 
undirected Pye B belief in marvellous absurdity, and 
operate powerfully, but alwa „ in savage and bar- 
barous Ls But his deities aro invested br him wah his own 
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attributes, and these are active and paramount propensities ; 
above all, are gifted with a greater power of evil than his own, 
and are. consequently the more an object of his fear. 

Were we nat treating of profane history alone, we should 
here have been tempted to place in the most edifying contrast, 
in which they have ever been manifested on earth, the higher 
sentiments and, the animal, taser When moral dak 
yet brooded on the face of the world, in the midst of the re- 

ions of ignorance and. cruelty, like an oasis in the boundless 
desert, in the blackness of the night of barbarism, the star of 
Christianity arose. Suddenly, and without gradual growth, a 
system of moral ascendency was developed and exemplified, of 
which all that we shall say at present is this, that the more 
philosophical our moral conclusions have become, the nearer 

ave they approached to the precepis of that system. 
Buy scholastic example it is the fashion to call Greece and Rome 
the free States of Antiquity. Phrenology denies the distinction; 
there is no civil liberty without a moral foundation. During 
the periods -that these communities were not under the iron 
sceptre of a single despot, their freedom was no better than an 
animal struggle. On one side in the contest were the rulers, 
unceasingly, grasping at vulgar power by vulgar means; while on 
the other were the people, pem ignorant of their moral 
.claims to social Ae and only. uniting to snap the chain, as 
the wild beast endeavours to do, because it galled their pride, 
and fettered their democratic power. The kings who for a time 
governed Rome, and certain states of Greece, were essentially 
tyrants; and when the people rose and expelled them, they did 
so only to substitute their own tyranny instead. They made 
trial of various expedients to insure, not popular freedom, but 
popular power,-and pulled down what they had built up, when- 
ever they found that their own sovereignty was lessened. This 
sovereignty was exercised without either justice or mercy, and 
the whole weight of its ingratitude and oppression was sure to 
fall upon the heads of the public benefactors especially. Their 
merit was intolerable to the vulgar Self-Esteem, and could not 
possibly go unpunished. In Athens, Solon, Miltiades, Aristi- 
des, Themistocles, Socrates, Cimon, and last, though not least, 
the noble and venerable Phocion, were some of the well known 
victims. 

No doubt in the struggle of. selfishness, it was dangerous to 
elevate a citizen too much: but as there was no moral guide 
for the public institutions, the inferior feelings of pride and 
jealousy operated without regulation or control, and justice 
and gratitude were unknown. 

e do not find in the writings of the ancient historians, 
philosophers, poets, or lawyers, or in the hes of their ora- 
tors, any indications of the prevalence, either in themselves or 
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the public whom they addressed, of any tliing resenibling what 
we should call established principles of rational liberty. They 
only scorned to be slaves, which manifestation of Self-Esteem 
is invariably accompanied with this other, that’ they longed to 
be tyrants. The struggle was for power, not for liberty, and 
Power is the object of ‘an inferior sentiment—an cuetatially ani- 
mal desire. Benevolence and Justice ate’ the only’ lasting 
foundations of free institution’. '"They' desirè equal rights, 
privileges and enjoyments for the whale race; they are inconsistent 
with a tendency in the governors to éextludé, ot bi ress, or 
engross, and in the 9 to overleap thé se imposed 
bounds of the social relations; in other words, they render re- 
straint unnecessary. There is no durability in any government, 
where the governors do more than guard the community from 
excesses which may arise from the propensities, or where the 
governed combine to exercise any thing else than mutual good 
will and fairness, and respect for sacl other’s rights. These 
limits were unknown in communities impelled by animalism, 
like Greece and Rome. A couriter ambition, k love of power, 
moved the great majority of even their patriots. Their efforts 
were plots for their turn of ascendency. The objects of Pisis- 
tratus in Athens, and the Gracchi in Rome, were not more 
founded in sound principle and disinterested feelings, than 
those of Catiline or 5 ulius Cæsar. Iri a contest for animal as- 
cendency, physical strength alone prevailed, and the despotism 
of the Emperors terminated the anarchies and the ‘tyrannies 
of “ the free states of antiquity.” 7 gett = OE Oe 

The anomaly of Sparta has dazzled’ the classical student with 
an appearance of republican virtue. But the phrenologist sees 
in the se system no ascendency of the higher moral feel- 
ings. stern pride, and not benevolence and justice, equalized 
the condition of the citizens, established the public tables, the 
common education, the respect for seniors, and cdéntempt for the 
most harmless and even beneficial refinements. The same pride 
and yet lower feelings were manifested in merciless cruelty to the 
Helots; in the practice of scourging the Spartan children, some- 
times to death, at the altar of Diana, to habituate them to pain; 
and in the exultation of mothers that their sons died in the field 
of battle ; while there existed the meanest jealousy of Athens, the 
rebuilding of which, when more than once destroyed, Sparta en- 
deavoured to prevent. ‘Theft, it is well known, was encouraged, 
and declared punishable only when detected; and immodesty: 
was countenanced in the promiscuous resort of both sexes to the 
baths, and the exhibition of women naked in the games. It is 
remarkable that the instance of Sparta was unique; no commu- 
nity ever has imitated, or in all probability ever will imitate, the 
example. i 
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There was no virtue, in the proper moral sense, in the Athe- 
nian le at large. A few men remarkable for benevolence 
and disinterestedness, nd doubt, yet with a large alloy of barbarian 
pride, arose among them; biit it has already been observed, that 
those their ſellow- citizens eotld neither appreciate nor endure, 
Nothing more clearly demonstrates to a phrenologist the utter 
want of Benevolence and Canscientidudnessin the Athenian cha- 
racter than this. Indeed the cruelty and injustice, which mark 
their general ‘policy, would have been morally impossible to a 
merciful and conscientious peo e. With al refinement 
they were restless, unsatisfied, and unhappy: This is a fact re- 
corded by their own historians, and inferred’ by those of modern 
times. ‘This is ever the retribution of animalism.: The content- 
ment which results from the supremacy of the higher sentiments 
and intellect was unknown to them; the animal propensities pre- 
vailed, and rendered them necessarily a concelted, sh, jealous, 
fickle, and turbulent people. Tired of kings, they established 
Archons, and Draco exemplified the'domimation of the propen- 
sities, both in himself and in the people he governed, by his 
absurdly ferociaus laws. Séfon came dfter him, and gave the 
Athenians, as he sald, not the best laws, for which he saw them 
utterly unſitted, but the beat they were capable uf receiving. 
In other words, he legislated for their inferior impulses, and of 
course legislated to no beneffcial purpose. His ur orders of 
itizens was a political absurdity,’ which threw the whole power 
mto the hands of the most numerous, the lowest, and thé most 
ignorant class. Anacharsis thé Scythian expressed his rise 
10 Solon, that in Athens the wise had only the privil a del. 
berating, while the foals decided. The vanity of the higher 
classes was gratified with offices and dignitles, but the real 
power sunk into the hands of the populace. In vain was the 
Areopagus re-established, and a Senate created in which measures 
originated. Final determination lying with the people, passion, 
in other words propensities, catried every thmg, and propensities 
are the engines which the demagogue wields, Continual factions 
itated the people, and corruption pervaded all the offices and 
ments of the State. e selfish schemes or jobs of indi- 
viduals, often as foolish as they were proffigate, took the place 
of rational legislation, and the best citizens were sacrificed who 
ventured to oppose them. Suth was the ladder by which Pisis- 
tratus climbed to sovercigh power. Under his sons, Hippi 
and Hipparchus, the Atheniahs might have been more peace: 
but Harmodias and A iton resolved to restore what t 
called the liberties, but truly the ular turbulence, of their 
country. Hipparchus they assassinated for succeeding to his 
father’s authority, and Hippias, justly banished for his tyranny, 
gratified his lower feelings by bringing upon his country 
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propensities of a million of Persians. The Peloponesian war of 
ericles was a peried of pride, cruelty, treachery, and bad faith; 
and ended, as all human undertakings. no better based must end, 
in defeat, disgrace, and humiliation., Both Athens and S 

were reduced to.the last stage of abject weaknesa by. Mantinea, 
where the meteor-star of Epaminondas was quenched in victory, 
and the, short-liyed glory of Thebes extinguished. ‘The spirit 
of patriotism, selfish agit wag among the. kg, Was gone in 
Athens and even. in Sparta. Tha refinements of luxury were 
the national pursuit in Attica, Poets, comedians, musicians, 
and sculptors,, were all in all, and (Greece fell an easy prey to 

„ and ultimately to Rome. 

The fine arts coexisted with all these glaring defects in the 
moral position of the Greeks, external and internal. In phreno- 
logical language, Ideality; was a faculty of great power and ao- 
tivity among them, with Imitation and the Knowing powers. 
They were architects, sculptors, painters, and poets, Their 
defect being in their, monal more than their intellectual endow- 
ments, philosophers, orators, and historiens, sprung up among 
them. The theories of their philosophers were conceited and 
unpractical, and did not establish principles tending to social 
improvement; but great, intellect and genius were displayed 
in them. Selfish passions ruled the community, in spite of 
Aristotle, Plato, Zeno, and Epicurus > and Demosthenes could 
not save his country from Philip and Alexander. His elo- 
quence, we shewed in a previous paper (Val. V. page 165), 
addressed no feeling higher than the national pride snd vanit 3 
and if be the eloquence of truth,” the poetry of t 
Gress, wd the same is-true of that of the Romans, rarely soars 
to that highest region; but, with all its i ry, polish, and 
elegance, speaks to the inferior seutiments, and often directly to 
the propensities themselves. The Greeks, being a highly intel- 
lectual people, made some progress in physical sciences and the 
mathematics, and even in a rude political economy, called b 
them Econamics,—a progress on which modern genius has bui 
till it has forgotten its original instructors. 

Having tarried so long in Greeee, we must be more brief with 
Rome, in whose internal history it is a Jess difficult task still to 
shew the steady and uncompromising agency of the lower feel. 
ings of human nature, in conbinatien, be it not forgotten, with 
unrivalled Intellect, which only rendered it powerful for evil. 

The period of 244. years, which is said to have been exhausted 
in the reigns of seven kings, several of whom died by vialence, 
has been considered too long for authenticity. It may, how. 
ever, be safely concluded from the recorded examples of the 
Roman kings, and the abhorrence for the very name prevalent 
in all periods of Nome which succeeded the regal, that 
form of government was not founded on a moral basis 
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ted only with the commonwealth. Corruption already 
a wed to a great extent, for Jugurtha twice determined an ex- 
ypatory vote of the senate in his own favour by bribery. It 
ges not to be wondered at that Sylla and Marius paid no respect 
to the rights of those who hed no respect for themselves. The 
were rivals for the selfish 3 uncontrolled power, and ak 
in his turn massacred the without mercy. The high 
game they played only inflamed the proſligate ambition of others; 
and Cethegus, Verres, and Pompey, were trained under Sylla, 
and were apt scholars in proscription and bloodshed. Lepidus, 
Catiline, and Crasaus, rushed on the stage, all bent upon being 
Syllas, and equally regardless with him of the means But 
ssar's schemes were more deeply and ably selfish than those 
ny of the rest. His triumvirate with Pompey and Crassus 
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was a master. stroke of preparative policy. The death of Crassus 
dissolved the int eonnection, for Cœsar and Pompey were 
too. evidently to each: other's conviction pursuing the same selfish 
object, to -preserve any longer even: the! semblance ef union. 
The issue is well known; ‘civil war ensued,+-Ceesar crossed the 
Rubicon and established hitself - in the capital of ehe empire. 
Pharsalia extinguished, not the ‘Kberties of Romie,- for these 
were gone, but the hepes of Pompey'to be its master? ‘Pompey 
fled to Egypt, where the moral u. n higher ; fur, us a pro- 
pitiatory-odevin g to Cæsar, he-was murdered: on His landing by 
order of the ministers‘of.the-young Ptolemy, Whose father 
owed to him his:.throne. : Never was there: a greater’ fallacy 
than that of Brutus, and Cassius, that by ‘retrovmy : Cæsar 
they could restore the voluntarily surrendered Hberties of Rome. 
The people lamented Cœsar and tevenged bis death; und An- 
tony, with exquisite: Secretiveness and Self-Love, made an at- 
tempt to-succeed him, but was forred to unite his interest’ with 
Oetavius, the: two forming with · ehe wealthy Lepidins a second 
triumvirate; than: which, a miore-cold-bleodell, rathless tyranny 
never disgraced: human nature. ‘In-the'frightful' proscription 
which followed, in which 800 senatord and-8000 kuights were 
put to death, the three heartless monsters by concert agreed to 
sacrifice each some of. his best friends to- the vengeance of his 
associates: Antony consented to the murder of his’ uncle Lu- 
cius, Lepidus gave up his brother Paulus, and Oetavius paid 
the debt with. the: lives of Torontas his guardian; and Cicero 
his friend. © «°° nee i fees 
The triumvirate, like other coparteries founded ir selfishness, 
broke up whenever circumstances: gave the basest of the asso. 
ciates the chance of reigning alone: Octavius, destitute even 
of personal: bravdry'as well as generalship; dnd owing the vic- 
tory of Philippi-to Antony, seizedthe advantage of the ‘latter's 
self-abandonment to love to work his ruin, which he effected at 
Actium.. Cleoputra’s moral sentiments shone forth in her deser- 
tion of her lover with her gallies in the heat of the ‘action, and 
her offer to abandon him te the metcy of the conqueror. This 
baseness was' too much even for Octavius; or, more probably, 
he saw that he did not require its aid, as béth lovers were in his 
wer, and he intended to have delighted the populace of Rome 
y an exhibition ef them ehained to his triumphal chariot. To 
the laceration of Self-Esteem which this would have occasioned, 
Antony and Cleopatra preferred self-destruction. Lepidus 
disappeared in his own insignificance, and Octavius-returned to 
Rome sole master of the Roman Empire. 
After weighing the Roman: Republic in the moral balance, 
and finding it so greatly wanting, it would serve no purpose to 
bring evidence from the history of the Empire, that the character 
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of Rome did not. improve, at least, under the sway of its impe- 
rial rulers. Every schoolboy knows the merits of the different 
emperors, and is. well aware that, according as the prince was a 
man or a brute, tba Roman people prospered ar suffered. Un- 
fextunetely tha latter character belonged to majority of the 
emperarg;..20 that, when. we haye taken. out the names of Ves- 
and his son, the Antonines, Trajan, and Adrian, very 
333 under whom.despotism and dagraflatian did not more 
or lens prevail. There was ne, eRntial. a coli however, 
in the Rowen character. That, sunk, only lower and lower in the 
acale, and; at, last. last even the, military masepdency: which long 
belonged to. it. Sallust dates the, commencement. of this procli- 
vy from the fall of ee e Carthagincm deletam,— 
hostilis in bonis artibus civitatem. retiuchat. . Sed ubi 
ila ida mentibus decessit, lascioja agu superbia invasere. 
The. Rumans. were internally a,wicked.penple, and.externally a 
general niuiaange, long before. the usyrpatiqn of. Julius Cæsar. 
In the last. ages of the. Commonwealth,“ ay the late Mr 
Tytler , in his Elements of History, “ avarice, unrestrained 
by moral; privaiple, was the chief motive of the. Roman con- 
quests.: It. vas sufficient reason. far going ta war, that a country 
offered a tempting object.to the rapacity aud. ambition of the 
military leadere. . The conquest of Italy paved the way for the 
reduction of other countries. Hence the Romans imported, 
with their wealth, the manners, the luxuries, and the vices, of 
the nations they -subdued., The. returned not, as for- 
merly, after a successful war, to the labours of the field, and to 
a life of temperance.and industry. They were now the gover- 
nora.of kiagdome and, provinces; and at the period of their 
command abroad,. disdaining. che. restraints of a subject, they 
could. be sstisfied.with nothing less than sovereignty. at home. 
The armies, debauched by the Pade af the oms, were 
completely dispesed. to support in all their schemes of am- 
bition; and. the populace, won by corruption, always took part 
with the chief who best could pay fox their favour and support. 
Force or. bribery overruled every election; and the inhabitants 
of distant states, now holding the right of citizens, were brought 
to Rome at the command of the to influence any 
popular contest, and turn the scale. in their favour. In a go- 
vernment thus irretrievably destroyed by the decay of those 
springs which supported it, it was of little consequence by the 
hands of what partieular tyrant, usurper, ar demagogue, its 
ruin was finally accomplished.” : 
If this was the state of things under the Commonwealth, it 
was at least as bad under.the Empire. There would then cease 
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to be need for importations of voters from a distanee, no doubt, 
when the emperors riéminated to offices, and the armies appoint- 
ed the emperors; bert nameless and numberless abuses, con 
ruptions, and abominations; unknown even to the turbulent im- 
morality of the Repullhe, niust have prevalted, aud did: prevail, 
till Rome was sacked by the Goths; and Constantinople trans- 
ferred to the Saracens! `t wr OE nmi meos ‘ 

The hmits af A paper tke this will net permit usto enter inte 
modern history in searely óf manifestations of the propensities of 
the human race. We do not think that a higher bharneter than 
that of wild ‘beasts Will be claimed by any ry for the · va- 
Tieties of antmalista ‘which ‘burst ‘forth in the form of Hens, 
Visigoths, Ostrogothe, ‘Lombards; Franks bei, und divided 
the Rowan ‘Empire in Europe mong them: R sort ef justice 
seems to accompany their cdursè of plander and bod; for the 
Romans had‘ only that ‘méasnte: meted to themeeves, wherewith 
they had meted. But ths hordes, wre not iuffueneed eren 
this degree of morality, but were impdllet by-aniningled brute 

esires. 3242 ote 57112 . 0 È ae TTET “tn tat “4 on 

In the dark ages it’ would be ‘difficult’to find' one institution 
founded im mercy; bt een ben er that's rade and 
tio justice, or artifitial honour, spring of chivalry: Chris- 
tianity, with its hiutmanizing powers, was for centuries - inter. 
cepted, and the most all-pervading and debasing system ef fraud 
which ever ‘cheated mankind substituted in its place. A dense 
and noxious fog interposed between the Hattons - vf Barope and 
the'vivifying ‘rays of the morany of the Gospel: A political 
or rather geographical equality in several of the greatef states, 
since the time bf Charlemagne, has prevented conquest, in the 
Rohan sense of the word, with one recent but brief exeeption. 
Bux the spirit has never ceased, and the nations of Burope have 
always conquered werd they night. Amd down to ow own 
times, and in our own eatintry, al „ iite tHe Reformation, 
Christianity and the progress (uf knowledge bave done much for 
morals, —and we have judicial justice, ‘generally impartial legis. 
lation, and public and private benevolence, all' to an amount to 
Which ancient natlons were strangers,edweation has still re. 
ference mainly to 4 fe of selfishness. Selftshness is the rule 
and liberality ‘the ‘exception s the impartiality of legislation is 
often sacrificed to the interests of classes of ‘legislators, or to 
the pastiöns of their constituents 3 ‘jurite’ themselves are not 
always to be trusted; bene volnoe, and vf course acts of bene- 
ficence, are confined to a small ' of the community; the 
slave-trade is but à fd years abolished; the mitigation of 
slavery in the West Indies fs still resisted’; absurd and destruc. 
tive monopolies, founded in selfishness, burden the country ; 
Acquisitiveness, to its own ruin, overlabours the working classes; 
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Ninety-nine in every hundred of the population are grossly ig- 
norant; while the crimes arising out of ignorance are revenge- 
fully and absurdly punished, instead of being prevented. 

All this is animalism yet essentially inherent in society. With 
all our self-gratulation on.our civilization, we have much to do 
before we can. be said to have escaped from, barbarism,—com- 

rative, no doubt, but, in the undoubted predominance of the 
inferior feelings in life private and public, still barbarism. Our 
‘foreign relations have greatly more of justice and mercy in them 
than those of the Romans. We. were forced to conquer all 
India, to preserve a part which we had taken.on Roman princi- 
ples, because. it was a tempting: possession; we do not, how- 
ever, make war for, conquest naw, at least in Europe. We 
lately mainly contributed to relieve Europe from the grasp of 
a modern conqueror, whom his unreflecting 5 have 
lauded as another Cæsar or Charlemagne; and we are only be- 
ginning to think—and well we have been schooled into the opi- 
nion—that war is an intolerable evil, and military glory a luxury 
that requires much regulation. In nothing, finally, do we 
more manifest our propensities than in our jealousy of the pros- 
perity of other nations, and the many paltry and suicidal ex- 
clusions by which we. seek to prevent it. We wish, then, on 
the whele, that we had failed to make. out the proposition with 
which we started, that human affairs, and that with too little 
qualification down to our own day, is a chronicle of the animal 
propensities, —ineluding, as we early reserved Ara to do, in 
that term, what are phrenologically denominated the lower, and 
therefore selfish, sentiments. 

Secondly, Haw ought history to,be written and taught? On 
this other branch of our subject we must be brief; and, because 
of the exposition already submitted, there seems no need for 
amplification. We must assume that thase to whom history is 
e are not mere recipients of its facts, which are soon 

forgotten; but prepared, by a competent knowl of the hu- 
man faculties, to compare history with some standard of good 
sense and right feeling. History is too soon taught: it ought 
not to be i ee task of 3 the study of minds 
competently improved. So pre » when they open the 

of the 5 they should find that he has 28588 wander dhe 
direction of an enlightened philosophy of mind and human na- 
ture, and a sound practical ethics: that he has considered his- 
tory a record of the manifestations of the faculties of man, and, 
aware of the marked line between the moral and the animal, has 
classed events according to their relation to the one of these or 
the other ; exalting the former as worthy of approbation and imi- 


We look forward to an opportunity of doing justice to the labours of the 
Peace Society in a future Number. 3 
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tation, and reprobating the latter according to their place in the 
scale of that vice or crime to which they all essentially belong. 
One thing it would then be found that the judicious historian 
had done in the very outset, namely, had seen it to be an un- 
avoidable consequence of an enlightened discrimination, and felt 
it to be an imperative duty, to sacrifice at the altar of morals 
what has been too Jong, to the heavy cost of maukind, blindly 
worshipped, the false splendonr of the Greeks and Romans,—a 
worship too unequivocally indicative ‘of a sympathy’ in our- 
selves with the lower feelings from which that vicious splendour 
arose ;—and, tracing through all their ramifications and tortuo- 
sities to their ultimate retribution, acts fundamentally immoral 
or criminal, had sternly refused to them the slightest shelter from 
universal execration in the most dazzling feats of hetoism, the 
most munificent dispensation of plunder; or the finest taste or 
Most gorgeous magnificence. ye ae 

The very reverse of all this is to be found in most historians, 
down to a very recent petiod. It is not in the anvient chroni- 
clers of the deeds of their own country, Homer, Thucydides, 
Herodotus, Xenophon, or Quintus Curtius, Sallust, Livy, and 
Tacitus, that we should expect to find a nice discrimination of 
lower and higher motives, and justice, in the proper sense of the 
word, done upon the conquests of rapine and cruelty perpetrated 
by their countrymen. ' Bat the pedagoguism under which we 
place our youth, itself miserably blinded, puts these authors in- 
to the hands of boys utterly unprepared to appreciate them 
duly ; tells you that ancient history should be imbibed at the 
fountain head, and cannot be imbibed too early; and, without 
one warning word, holds up to imitation the spurlbus virtue of 
antiquity called’ patriotism, ‘blows the too easily kindled flame 
of military ardour—first practised in the play-ground in the 
mock contests of Achilles and Hector—expatiates upon con- 
quests, renown and glory, and ministers to that passion for war 
which has so long cursed mankind. 
Ancient history requires, to begin with, great and judicious 
abridgment. This will necessarily follow a just discrimination 
of its details. It will not be the less advantageous that much 
of the earlier part of it is fabulous, and that throughout it is 
exaggerated aud mixed with falsehood. To minds prepared as 
we have suggested, details of barbarism and blood will be in- 
tolerably tedious and monotonous. False glare being at an 
end, volumes filled with re-enactments of the same animal mani- 
festations will no longer be endured. After exhausting Asiatic 
and Egyptian selfishnesses, sensualities, cruelties, and brutali- 
ties, a repetition of the very same abominations mutato nomi- 
ne, in Grecian annals, and yet again, when disgusted to satu- 
ration with these, in Roman, would be a most irksome task, 
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and a miserable waste of time. Ina judicious abri t no- 
thing really valuable, even as matter of warning, should be 
omitted; nothing which marks the development of the faculties, 
and the ess of human improvement, with of course the 
motives o Fog and the . ee connection and sequence, 
as effects from causes; while all the varieties pf injustice, indi- 
vidual and l boul receive their right eo and fraud, 
treachery, aggression, robbery and murder, which we abhor 
when perpetrated in private life, be given over to tenfold repro- 
bation -committed on large: seale, when millions are 
murdered by an Alexander ‘or a:‘Casar, kingdoms plundered 
and. nations. enslaved. : In. this utionury: way aneient his- 
tery ‘may be -rendered uwfak:: The: rate wouid: retrograde ine 
stead of adwaneiny, if: there were not much to avoid in the act- 
ings and doings of men who lived when: the wotld-was greatly 
younger and tess experienced than it is now: be inka of 
our aneestors’+—an entity :of doubtful mene at any time 
becomes a solecum when t draws. ‘baok: to the eras of 
itt iam. In the progress of civilization details will 
ily amplify themeelven : ‘Che dark ages. ieh the ex- 
ception ef: thosd singular manifestations. o .eweited animal 
pensities and: morbid veneration, the Orusadds; which have done 
madi gan as wining beacone—scarely possess: any interest 
founded . in utility ; but, from: the tevivel of learning and science, 
the working:of the faculties s full of len,. and from the Re- 
formation downwards the history of England is replete with in- 
struction. But even of it. an enlightened morality would re- 
Sins 5 3 more discrimi 3 an is often 
. secording toa sound ‘philosophy, to 
the characters, and to ail the i nadts; custome, and insti- 
tation, of a Thus would ‘the character of his- 
be greatiy and its utilityihcresseth When it had 
f war,it would have more: of the conceins of society's na- 
tural state) peace; and would: become lass a mere chronicle of 
kings and 5 and more an extended picture of the 
of the human race,—a valuable record of experience, 
ing the elation to- the philosophy of man of à gradual in- 
duction of: facts, capable of being systeisatized into practical 
principles, of -beneficial application ‘to é¢very départinent of ku- 
man affairs. yes 1 „„ „5 % „ de 
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ARTICLE * 1. 


CHOLERA Mokiusxrrecrs or IORORANCE | AND 
Won Eber. 


Tuxax are "till individuals, — their PUREREN is not 
great, who conscientiously believe that: the mind literally re. 
sembles a sheet. of white. paper, end that evil as · well as good 
uires to be impressed anit from without, heſore id om exist 
within ; and who, : thevefore,. depresatd: the. commuhiration: of 
knowledge to the general body · of the-people, on accbuat of the 
errors which, they conosive, must always accompany.it. These 
consider a blank mind to be in a better condition than 

one im ‘with that mixed hnowled oe ee 


of and evil, which is inseparable. 
The p on the other hand; e ay eo pari Sica 


is an indepen ot instinct cube to a particular organ; tht 
it acts spontaneously ; „FFF for each, 


consistent with morality and z but thet thee i is also & 
still wider sphere of abuse;.. to misery and destruction. 
An instructed mind is one in which cyprus are directed ac. 
cording to the principles of religion miowality, and. in com. 


formity with the sature of the a while an un- 
instructed mind is one in which each faculty is left to direct 
the conduct according to its: own blind. impulses, and to run 
counter to the order of creation: much move frequently than to 
act in accordance with it- -The conduet of the: peasantry in 
Hungary, and of. the. Roard:of Healeh in: Edin on the 
subject of che Cholera, affords a -striking erample of the diffe- 


rent effects of i - and. knowledge. The following: ac- 
counts are dated on the frontiers of. Hungary, iet’ Sepen 
ber 


„The suspicion. that. the. Cen wea -caused by poisonin, 
the welle seamen th among the peasantry of the cinmtses of 
Zips and Zemplin, and every one was fully convinced of its 
truth. The first 5 arose in 5 it is said, 
some peasants died in consequence ing the reservatives ; 
whether by an immoderate use of mediese, oe whether they 
thought they were to take chlorate of lime internally, is not 
known. This story, with a sudden and violent breaking out 
of cholera at Klueknow, led the peasants to a notion of the 
poisoning of the wells, which spread like lightning. In the 
sequel, upon the attack of the estate of Count Czaki, a servant 
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of the chief bailiff, was on the point of being murdered, when, 
to save his life, he offered to disclose something important; he 
said that he had received from his master two pounds of poison- 
ous powders, with orders to throw it into the wells, and, with 
an axe over his head, took an oath publicly in the church to 
the truth of his statement. These circumstances, and the fact 
that the peasants, when they forcibly entered the houses of the 
landowners, everywhere found chlorate of lime, which they 
took for the poisonous powder, confirmed their suspicions, 
and drove the people to madness. In this state of excitement 
they committed the most appalling excesses. Thus, for in- 
stance, when a detachment of thirty soldiers, headed by an 
ensign, attempted to restore order in Klucknow, the peasants, 
who were ten times their number, fell upon them ; the soldiers 
were released, but the ensign was bound, tortured with scissars 
and knives, then beheaded, and his head fixed upon a pike as a 
trophy. A civil officer, in company with the military, was 
drowned, his carriage broken, and chlorate of lime being found 
in the ge, one of the jnmates were compelled to eat it till 
he vomited blood, which again confirmed the notion of poison. 
On the attack of the house of the Lord at Klucknow, the 
Countess saved her life by the most piteous entreaties; but the 
chief bailiff, in whose house chlorate of lime was unhappily 
found, was killed, together with his son, a little daughter, a 
clerk, a maid, and two students who boarded with him. So 
the bands went from 1 to village; wherever a nobleman 
or a physician was found death was bis lot, and in a short time 
it was known that the High Constable of the county of Zemplin, 
several Counts, Nobles and Parish Priests, had been murdered. 
A clergyman was hanged because he refused to take an oath 
that he had thrown poison into the well ; the eyes of a countess 
were put out, and innocent children cut to pieces. Count 
Czaki having first ascertained that his family was safe, fled 
from his estate at the risk of his life, but was stopped at Kirch- 
trauf, pelted with stones, and wounded all over, torn from his 
horse, and only saved by a worthy merchant, who fell on him, 
crying, Now I have got the rascal.” He drew the Count 
into a neighbouring convent, where his wounds were dressed, 
and a refuge afforded him. His secretary was struck from his 
horse with an axe, but saved in a similar manner, and in the 
evening conveyed with his master to Leutschau. The steward 
of Count Czaki was killed, his chief bailiff bound, thrown on 
the ground, and beaten till half dead, after which he was drag- 
ged to a smithy, where he was bound to a bench, and the soles 
of his feet were burnt with irons, which some t women 
made red hot. The entreaties of the wife and sister of the 
bailiff seemed only to increase the rage of his tormentors. But 
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enough of these horrible scenes. Those here mentioned—and 
ta are but a few from the counties of Zips and Zemplin—will 
suffice to give an ‘idea of the mad rage of a people, hitherto 
kept in a state of ignorance and brutality, as soon as it breaks 
its fetters for a moment“ 

This is a faithfal picture of the organs of Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, acting with the most energetic vigour un- 
der the excitement of feat and self. love, without the slightest 
controul from the moral sentiments or intellect.. 

The following advertisement; proceeding from the Board 
of Health in Editiburgh, affords ‘an admirable contrast to the 
dark scene of Hungarian barbarity. `- n 

“ Board of Heo he Vth January: 1882.—The dis- 
ease which has been gradually spreading ‘over the neighbour- 
ing towns and’ villages, having now reached this ny it be- 
comes necessary to raise immediately very considerabſe funds, 
in order to enable the Board of Health adequately to provide 
for the present emergency." > et th a. eas 

„From the ptecautionary measures which have been in 
operation for the last three or four weeks, under the able di- 
rections of their Medidal Members, the Board anticipate the 
happiest results in the treatment of the disease. f 

„Of the Chüreh collections; amounting to ‘nearty L. 1500, 
the sum of L. 750 has been set apart for: fitting · up and partly 
maintaining three’ temporary hospitals, Ist, At Queensberry 
House; 2d, At ‘Brown's Close, Castlehill ; 3d; In Drum- 
mond Street; calculated to contain 160 patients. In the two 
first, the beds have been ready for the reception of patients 
fòr above a week, and the Board invite the inhabitants to in- 
spect the accommodation that has béen-there provided. for the 
poor. Means hase also been taken for preparing withoat de- 
lay two other hospitals for the southern and northern districts 
of the City. ' my aT 5 

“ Six Soup Kitchens have been provided in various quar- 
ters of the town; where above 5800 quarts of soup, and. up- 
wards of 6500 rations of bread, are supplied daily, at an ex- 

nse of L. 100 a-week. ‘This system, as well as the distri- 

ution of clothes ‘and čcoałs to the necessitous; must be conti- 
nued on an enlarged scale, as affording the best probable 
means of confiting the ravages of the disease among the poor 
within moderate’ bounds, on which may depend the safety of 
those who are in easy or affluent circumstances. 

„The cleaning and whitewashing of the houses has been 
found necessary to a greater extent than was anticipated, and 
has been attended with very considerable expense; but all the 
expenditure is submitted to a Finance Committee, by whom 
the accounts are examined before being paid. 
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„The Board appeal to their fellow-citizens on this trying 
occasion, with the utmost confidence, both on the plea of pri- 
vate charity, and of the public health; nor did it require the 
assurances of unlimited support which they have received from 
all quarters, to satisfy them that ample funds will be cheer- 
fully provided to any amount that may be required. 

« It is obviously impossible to form any thing like an ac- 
curate estimate of the sum that may be eventually necessary; 
but, judging from the extent and duration of the epidemic in 
other places, the Board are of opinion, that at least L. 6000 
or L. 7000 should be immediately raised, a sum which will 
not fall heavily on any, if fairly distributed over the commu- 
nity; and they beg to mention, in consequence of many inqui- 
Ties as to the amount of subscriptions expected from indivi- 
duals, and without meaning to dictate to, or to limit the be- 
nevolence of any, that a payment of L. 2, 10s. from each 
house rated in the police-rental at L.100, and from others in 
the same proportion, may be expected to produce the above- 
mentioned sum. 

The Board have applied to the Ministers and Kirk Ses- 
sions to make application at the houses in their respective pa- 
rishes, so that the opportunity of contributing may be as ge- 
neral as possible; and subscriptions will also be received at 
the Banks, and by the Treasurer of the Board, for the ac- 
oommodation of those who may prefer that mode of payment, 
and, in particular, of the Insurance Companies, and other 
Public Bodies, several of whom have signified theit intention 
of contributing largely. : 

« Happily the disease has not come upon us unawares, as 
when first it visited England; by weeks of anxious thought 
and active exertion, an extensive precautionary system bai 
been organized, for which no time has been afforded in other 
places. The improved condition of the poor as to food and 
clothing, the ventilation and cleaning of their houses, the 
poia: arrangements for the exclusion of vagrants,—hospitals 

tted up with the necessary establishment of attendants of 
every sort,—litters prepared for the conveyance of the sick, — 
stations for the distribution of medicines within every man's 
reach,—the division of the city into districts, under the gratui- 
tous care of above 100 medical men, including names of the first 
eminence in the profession,—a reserve of about 40 or 50, read 
to be directed on the district that may be first stacked a 
that the on and 1 of the medical members of the 
Board could suggest, wi ad van of the experience of 
other places, has been done for this eea j 

„Let but the same good providence of God, which has af- 
forded the means and the time for their preparation, bless their 
further exertions, and the prayers and the exertions of each in- 
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dividual in his station, and it is not presumptuous to that 
the plague will soon be stayed. The funds to be pl at the 
disposal of the Board of Health, will enable them to continue 
their operations with increased vigour. A second report is thie 
day published, containing additional information, and detailed 
advice; and it is confidently expected that the inhabitants of 
Edinburgh, far from giving way to unreasonable apprehensions, 
will await the disease with calmness and resignation, and act, 
when it comes, with fortitude and humanity.—By authority of 
the Board, W. G. Cunineuam, Secretary.” 


The energetic means here used to remove the natural causes 
of the pestilence, and the wise provision made for mitigating it 
when it should arrive, exhibit man. in his proper character of a 
rational being, and afford to a reflecting mind a more eloquent 
eulogium on the advantages of knowledge than pen can write or 
tongue utter. 

There is one point, however, on which we think many of our 
countrymen are still imperfectly informed. They are too apt 
to view the Cholera, without reference to its physical causea, as 
entirely a judicial visitation from God, for the sins of the people, 
which may be averted or mitigated by repentance and supplica- 
tion. Without meaning in the slightest degree to undervalue 

rayer and supplication to God, used on proper occasions and 
or ming purposes, we shall endeavour to remove some er- 
roneous notions concerning the connexion between Cholera and 
Sin. 

We regard the world to be governed by fixed laws, which are 
adapted by Infinite Wisdom to the faculties of man. The fa- 
culties of man are of the nature of instincts, capable, when duly 
applied, of acquiring knowledge, and distinguishing between 
att and wrong, but unless properly applied, nearly useless as 
guides of conduct. The knowing faculties become acquainted 
with the qualities and appearances of external objects, and the 
faculties of Comparison and Causality enable us to trace their 
modes of operation and effects. Uniformity in the order of ex- 
ternal nature, is essential to the practical exercise of these pow- 
ers; and the phenomena of disease must proceed according to 
fixed laws, as well as the motions of the tide, and the revolutions 
of the seasons, otherwise man could not, as a rational being, ace 
commodate his conduct to his circumstances by the aid of rea- 
son, which is his first duty. As we are discussing the Cholera, 
let us draw our examples from the animal system. 

It is composed of bones, muscles, nerves, and organs of re- 
spiration, digestion and circulation. Each of these perform 
certain functions. Under-action of any of them is disease, and 
over-action of any is also disease; while the due and harmoni- 
ous operation of the whole constitutes health. as all stand 

eg 
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in definite relations to the external world. A certain propor- 
tion of oxygen and nitrogen in the atmosphere, is adapted to the 
healthy action of the lungs; a certain range of temperature is 
consistent with the healthy action of the circulating system, and 
all temperatures either above or below the limits of that range 
are injurious. Certain kinds of external substances nourish the 
body; while other substances derange the digestive functions, 
and produce death. i 

There can be no disease without under or over action of one 
or more of the corporeal functions, and that action must arise 
either from causes situated in the organs themselves, or from ex- 
ternal influences operating injuriously on them. Bodily organs 
are material, and act according to certain laws; while external 
objects are material, and affect the body also according to fixed 
principles. The feature in the cholera, which n it 
from common diseases is, that the causes of it are almost en- 
tirely unknown. The most skilful physicians have not discovered 
whether it proceeds from a certain state of the organs themselves, 
or whether an external influence is applied to the body, which 
induces the disease; but no man who is acquainted with the 
order of nature and the constitution of the human frame, can 
doubt that the cholera must proceed from one or other of these 
sources, : 

If we suppose a person to cut his finger by accident, he would 
shew little wisdom if he neglected the usual applications of sur- 

ry, and resorted to prayer as a direct means of healing it. If 

e applied the necessary surgical remedies, experience shews that 

the finger would heal whether he prayed or not. In making 
this observation, we mean no disrespect to religion; we are 
evolving a principle in the government of the world, the right 
understanding of which is of much practical importance both to 
religion and to morality. In like manner, the leg of the most 
desperate blasphemer, if he were sober and temperate in his 
habits, and possessed a good constitution, when broken by acci- 
dent, would heal just as the leg of the most pious Christian 
would do, if both were exposed to the same treatment. In 
short, the human body, as a collection of organized matter, is 
governed by laws 9 1 to organization. On the same prin- 
apio if two persons, having that feeble constitution of lungs 
which attends hereditary liability to consumption, should marry, 
their children, by inheriting, under the physiological laws, a si- 
milar constitution of lungs, would be liable to the same disease, 
however ardently and sincerely the parents might have prayed 
to God that such a calamity might be averted from them. No. 
thing short of a miracle could prevent the laws of nature from 
taking their course, and parents, who had disregarded a known 
institution of the Creator, would have little warrant to expect 
any such interposition in their behalf. 
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This order of creation, so far from infringing on the Divine 
government, constitutes the highest proof of its actual existence 
and efficacy. The Creator having bestowed ‘intellectual facul- 
ties on man, by means of which he may observe the order of 
nature and its effects, has prescribed duties in regard to the 
treatment of the body, and established diseases as a punishment 
for non-fulfilment of them; and the inefficacy of prayer while 
the physiological conditions of health are neglected, is an inti- 

mation that the Divine Governor intends inflexibly to maintain 
his laws; which being wisely instituted, he could not abrogate 
without injury to man — 

To adapt the physiological laws which govern health to the 
nature of man as a moral and religious being, these laws must 
harmonize with the dictates of morality and religion. And, 
accordingly they do so in the most admirable manner. The 
connection between the moral and the physical constitution of 
man has been conspicuously brought to fight by Phrenology. 
We have said, that if a 8 contemner of religion were sober 

temperate in his habits, and possessed a good constitution, 
his broken leg would heal as kindly as that of the most pious 
Christian, if both were subjected to the same surgical treatment ; 
but this is very nearly an impossible supposition. The charac- 
ter of a contemner of religion implies preponderating animal 
with deficient moral and intellectual organs, and the natural 
tendency of this combination would be to impel him to sensual 
indulgences and reckless conduct, which would impair the tene 
of his bodily organs, impede their functions, and create nervous 
irritability ; so that when his leg was broken, the accident would 
fall upon a system physically deranged. His impatient temper, 
or, in other words, the activity of his organs of Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, would be unfavourable to repose, and that 
from these natural causes, without any special act of Divine 
Providence, his chances of a speedy recovery would be dimi- 
nished. The piety of the other individual would naturally in- 
duce in him a habit of body and a temper of mind the opposite 
of that which has now been described, and if their constitutions 
were originally equal, the injury equal, and the surgical treat- 
ment the same, the morality of the one would cast the balance 
in his favour, while the immorality of the other would turn it 
against him. 

In this view of the Divine administration, the interests of re- 
ligion and morality are maintained, and reason is satisfied; 
in short, such an order of things appears suited to the moral 
and intellectual faculties of man as a rational being. There 
are religious persons, however, for whom we have much re- 
spect, who prefer the notion that God, by a special act of Di- 
vine grace, interposes in favour of the pious, and restores him 
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in answer to his prayers; while he withholds the return of health 
from the sinner as a direct punishment for his transgressions. 
This view of the Divine government naturally excites Cautious- 
ness, Wonder, and Veneration, but it 28 an interdiet on 
intellect, and obstructs the investigation of nature ; or, at least, 
it invests the study of it with no utility, and holds out no ad- 
vantages as its reward. 

According to our view, the object of prayer in this case ought 
to be, that we may be enabled to discover and fulfil the natural 
eonditions on which health depends, in the full faith that when 
we have done so, that blessing will be conferred, because Divine 
Providence has promised it as the invariable result of that obe- 
dience. If health be withheld, we receive it as an intimation 
that our constitution has been fundamentally enfeebled by im- 
perfections in our parents, or that we are still, through igno- 
rance, or folly, or perversity, living in opposition to the condi- 
tions with which alone the Creator has connected that blessing. 
On the principle that the moral and physiological laws are in 
harmony with each other, it follows that all practices which are 
sanctioned by morality, religion and intellect acting in combina- 
tion, are favourable to heaith, and vice versa. ‘The scope of 
our doctrine is, that the different laws of nature are indepen- 
dent of each other, that a physiological result cannot be ob- 
tained from a merely moral aed religious cause; in other words, 
that fasting and prayer, however commendable in themselves, 
will not afford protection against any disease, except in so far as 
fasting, which is abstinence from food, or prayer, which is a 
state of mind attended with a certain condition of the brain, ex- 
ercises a physical influence on the organs of the body. 

A few illustrations of this doctrine will render it intelligible. 
A pious maiden aunt said to her nephew, Johnny, if you learn 
your questions in the catechism well to-morrow, you shall have 
a nice piece of bun (anglice indigestible cake) to tea in the 
evening, being Saturday, when your cousins come to visit you.” 
Johnny, who was a quick boy, learned a whole page of the most 
abstruse proa of the Shorter Catechism, and claimed, obtained, 
and ate the bun. His aptitude in learning arose from an active 
brain, which at all periods of life is often accompanied with 
feebleness in the digestive organs ; and the bun lay like a stone 
in his stomach, and kept him awake most of the night. He 
slept in church very much next day, notwithstanding every ex- 
ertion of his aunt by shaking and pinching to keep him awake. 
In the Sunday evening he his usual task of learning ano- 
ther page of the catechism ; his brain, through indigestion 
and want of sleep, had lost its activity, and he made no pro- 
pres Dreading his aunt's displeasure, he made great efforts; 
as the physical conditions on which healthy action of the 
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brain depends were absent, no effort of the will could supply 
their place, and the only effect of his anxiety was to excite a 
flow of blood to the head, and give rise to flushing of the face 
and throbbing of the temples, accompanied by increased obscu- 
ration of the mental powers. At last Johnny began to cry, and 
declared that he h t toothach. His aunt now opened on 
him the floodgates of her wrath, and told him in an angry tone 
that he saw what he had brought on himself ‘ by sleeping in 
the kirk ;” that God had sent him the toothach as the punish- 
ment of this great neglect of duty. Johnny sobbed and suffer- 
ed, and was put to bed, fell fast asleep, and rose on Monday 
Morning recovered from toothach and indigestion; but twenty 
years did not obliterate from his mind the painful impressions 
of the divine administration of the world which that day had 
produced. 

The errors of this treatment are ap t. The task in the 
catechism was too abstruse for the child’s comprehension ; and 
nature was violated in asking him to learn it at all. The neces- 
sity for the bribe of the bun arose from this want of adaptation 
of the task to the mental powers ; and the bun, by its own qua- 
lities, was calculated to obstruct the stomach, lower the tone of 
the brain, and render the boy unfit to learn; or, in other words, 
to defeat the end in view. The want of sleep on the Saturday 
night was the natural consequence of indigestion, and sleeping 
in church was the equally natural result of that deprivation ; 
and, lastly, the toothach arose legitimately out of the disorder- 
ed stomach and excited condition of the brain. The worthy 
aunt here committed a whole series of blunders, and crowned 
the whole by the superstitious and unfounded intimation that the 
toothach was the punishment of want of respect to God shewn 
by sleeping in the church. If this lady had studied the laws 

physi in her youth, or been instructed in them by her 
clerical guide, she would have cleared up the ways of Provi- 
dence to her nephew with far greater success; but these ways 
cannot be rightly comprehended without a knowledge of the 
various parts of which man, as an organic, moral, and intellec- 
tual being, consists, of the mode of operation of each, and their 
mutual relations. 

Suppose two ladies to be of the same age, and to be equals in 
constitution, rank of life, and all external circumstances, but 
that one, Miss Lovebook, dedicates three hours of each fore- 
noon to searching the Scriptures, private meditation, and prayer; 
while the other, Miss Gadabout, spends the same time in walk- 
ing in Prince’s Street, and making calls for her fashionable ac- 
quaintances ; if in all other actions of their life their conduct 
was the same, we would say that Miss Gadabout would: be 
much more likely to enjoy the blessings of health than Miss 
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Lovebook ; because, in walking in the open air, and talking 
vivaciously to her friends, she obeyed the natural conditions on 
which free respiration, a vigorous circulation, and complete di- 
gestion depend ; while the pious devotee, by sitting in the house 
and studying, would neglect these conditions. If by prayer the 
blood could be rendered florid and stimulating without oxygen, 
the world would no longer be adapted to the observing and rea- 
soning powers of man; because the same effects would result 
from different causes, and intellect would find neither object nor 
connexion in nature, on the operation of which reliance could be 
placed. If digestion and muscular action, which are purely 
corporeal functions, could be promoted by merely reading the 
Scriptures, without exercising the organs on which the functions 
depend, this would be a total subversion of the laws which now 
regulate organized beings. No person of ordinary sense will 
seriously maintain that religious exercises could have such ef. 
fects; but every teacher of religion who recommends and prac- 
tises prayer in cases of sickness, without clearly expounding its 
inefficacy unless accompanied by fulfilment of the natural con- 
ditions on which health depends, really leads his flock practical. 
ly to commit the errors here described. Every day’s experience 
shews that gross ignorance of these conditions co-exists with 
much and sincere piety. We knew a mother who, when her 
daughter was seized with typhus fever, in place of sending for 
a physician, read the Scriptures to her at her bed-side for a 
whole day, and prayed during greater part of the night, and 
thereby endangered the life oft her daughter more seriously than 
the disease itself. i 

The real advantage which Miss Lovebook would enjoy would 
be this. Her habits indicate active moral and intellectual facul- 
ties, while those of Miss Gadabout betoken active vanity and an 
inactive intellect. The former would be in a condition to profit by 
all rational instruction, if it came in her way, while the latter would 
be prone to be misled by every temptation; the former would 
probably lead a quiet and orderly life, suffering only the pains of 
indigestion and mental languor as the punishment of neglecting 
exercise, but not subject to great danger from mortal disease; 

while the latter, in all the giddiness of unreflecting levity, would 
probably flourish night after night at balls and in crowded as- 
semblies, and might on some unlucky occasion catch a cold, or lay 
the foundation of a fever that would carry her to the grave. The 
former, if instructed in the laws of physiology, might obey 
them, and acquire health and vivacity, end at the same time in- 
crease in piety and usefulness. The latter would be far re- 
moved from the tendency to acquire knowledge, and be little 
prone to amendment by either instruction or experience. She 
would continue ignorant through life, and the chances would be 
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numerous that her want of information and reflection would 
sooner or later expose her to some serious evil. 

The application of these principles to the case of prayers 
against the cholera is easily made. Repentance of sin in gene- 
ral, as of vanity, or love of money, or pride, or of fraud and ly- 
ing, as means whereby to induce Providence to avert cholera, is 
to us incomprehensible, if not accompanied with some physical 
application calculated to act on the body. These and all other 
sins ought to be repented of, because they are sins, and all sins 
carry their own punishment; but reason can see no connexion 
between issuing a forged bill, or demanding sevenpence for a 
yard of cloth which ought to be sold at sixpence, or telling a lie 
on the Stock Exchange, and the irregular action of the blood- 
vessels, nerves, and muscles of the ye If God should at 
times send diseases like the cholera, which are purely organic, 
as a punishment of sins which are purely mental; and if He re- 
moves these diseases on our supplication independently of phy- 
siological causes, then He has given us reason in vain; for we 
cannot discover the connexion between the sin and the disease ; 
and to act on 1 which cannot be perceived by reason 
appears to us to be delivering ourselves over to superstition. Ac- 
cordingly, we do not view cholera as the punishment of sin in 

neral, and especially it does not appear to us to be the chas- 
tisement of unbelief. In India, it slew Hindoos ; in Persia, wor- 
ehippers of fire; in Egypt, Mahommedans; in Russia, Greek 
Christians and Jews; in Austria, catholics; in Berlin and. 
Hamburgh, protestants ; while in England and Scotland, it 
has attacked Lutherans and Calvinists without the least dis- 
crimmation. We conclude from these facts that no form of 
faith affords a protection against it, and therefore that it cannot 
be sent as a punishment of erroneous belief on religious subjects. 

One great cause of its formidable aspect, is ignorance ; for it 
is owing to this that human skill is so impotent before it. The 
smallpox afforded an example of a similar kind. A preventive 
of that disease existed all along when its ravages were most 
afflictive, but men had not carried their 3 far enough 
into nature to discover it. Their prayers were offered in vain, 
till vaccination was found out and applied, and then the evil was 
arrested. This and many other examples ought to prompt us 
to pray for removal of our ignorance, and for rapid progress in 
knowledge. We are surrounded by agents showering on us 
good or evil, according as we use them, and ignorance is the 
most perilous condition in which we can remain. 

The most obvious sin with which cholera appears to be con- 
nected, is intemperance, with its concomitant irregular habits, 
and debased condition. Intemperance injures the digestive or- 
gans, lowers the vigour of the brain, enfeebles the organs of cir. 
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culation, and relaxes the muscles. In short, it prepares the 
whole body for the inroads of disease. If there exist in the 
earth or air any influence prejudicial to health, a constitution 
thus debilitated will first give way before it. Physicians in ge- 
neral declare, that the first appearance of the disease, in any new 
district, is in the persons of drunkards. Let us pray, then, that 
we may resist intemperance, and all physical disorder, and let us 
actually do so, and there is every reason to expect that our - 
prayers will be heard, and the disease will be averted. 

1. is said, however, that it attacks also the pious and sober, 
and kills them as rapidly as drunkards. There are a few ex- 
amples of such persons falling victims; but the sin which the 
disease punishes in the higher classes, when it attacks them, ap- 
pears to us to be neglect of the moral and physical condition of 
the people. The upper classes employ the lower orders as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, pay them the stipulated 
hire, and then separate themselves from them, as if they were 
- inferior beings. The cholera, however, reads this lesson to the 
higher classes, that they ought not, for their own sakes, to al- 
low the poor to sink into helpless degradation and misery. In 
availing themselves of the labour of the people, they must live 
in the same town, and meet in the same streets with them; and 
hence when pestilential diseases invade the one, they naturally 
involve the other in their effects. ‘This is the social law of Pro- 
vidence, and one of the forms in which he visits those classes 
with punishment whose selfishness permits the degradation of 

e poor. 

Tadirectly, the cholera may be viewed as a punishment of 
covetousness, ambition, and a self-seeking worldly spirit ; but it 
appears to be so only in so far as the eager pursuit of gain leads 
to the existence of large manufacturing towns, and a crowded 
population, degraded by low wages, long hours of labour, in- 
temperance, and general misery; such towns form a soil on 
which cholera, or any other epidemic disease, may naturally 
flourish. This view is still in harmony with reason ; for it leads 
us to a physiological cause of the evil, and shews an intelligible 
connexion between it and the effect; whereas the notion that 
Providence is punishing, in an arbitrary manner, sin in general, 
obscures the judgment, fosters superstition, retards knowledge, 
and throws discredit on religion, in the eyes of reflecting men. 
These superstitious notions can exist only along with gross ig- 
norance of the constitution of nature, and blindness to the true 
power and goodness of God. 

The Spectator recently observed, that the men on whom 
the Tower of Siloam fell were not sinners above all Israel ;” 
neither was he who was born blind so visited for his parents 
culpability; although the ignorant and unthinking among the 
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Jews and the Christians also, as Mr Perceval would have us 
believe of the cholera, attributed these accidents to the particular 
interposition of Heaven.” Our explanation of these evils is this, 
—the law of gravitation caused the Tower of Siloam to fall, be. 
cause it was not properly supported, gravitation being a purely 
physical influence, acting on its own principles, and not con- 
nected, in any direct manner, with moral agency. The inva- 
riable action of gravitation is essential to the stability of the 
globe; and, to have made it accommodate itself to the moral 
qualities of men, would have rendered all the operations of 
architecture and science impracticable. A sinſul teuant might 
have caused a strong house to fall, while a pious occupant would 
have supported a tottering fabric. Again, blindness depends 
on the condition of the eye, optic nerve, and part of the brain; 
the cause of a child’s being rn blind is an organic lesion of 
one or more of these parts happening before birth; and there is 
no direct connexion between a purely mental sin, committed by 
the parents, and the lesion of these parts in the offspring. These 
explanations place Scripture and philosophy in strict accord- 
ance, and do not derogate from the moral government of the 
world. They only shew that gravitation is a physical and not a 
moral Jaw, and that the eye, being an organ of sense, may be 
deranged independently of moral transgression. There is no- 
. thing in Scripture that warrants the notion that the effects in 
both instances did not arise from their natural causes. 

We conclude, in the. words of a contemporary, Can the 
clergy lay their hands on their hearts and declare before their 
fl that they have zealously patronized learning and useful 
education in their ishes; that they have taken care that in 
the schools under their direction, the most improved methods of 
teaching, such as are practised by Wood, Wilderspin, and Pes. 
talozzi, should be adopted, and that the instruction conveyed 
should be such as to open up the intellects of the people to the 
perception of God's power and goodness in creation, and to the 
necessity, under his laws, of practising cleanliness, temperance, 
and activity of body and mind, as preliminaries to the enjoy- 
ment of health? Have the clergy patronized institutions for 
the instruction of the adult population, in useful knowledge? 
Have they encouraged temperance societies? Have they taught 
from the pulpit not merely precepts, but that correct knowledge 
of human and physical nature which is indispensable to the due 
execution of moral and religious precepts? Have they shewn 
to their flocks that man is a rational and progressive being, and 
taken the lead in every path that conducts to social improve- 
ment?“ 

Let it not be forgotten, also, in viewing the ways of Provi- 
dence, that if cholera shall remove chiefly the intemperate, and 
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the feeble members of society, it will cut off so many fountains 
of imperfection, from which, but for its visitation, many wretched 
children would have been born to suffer misery themselves, and 
to inflict it on another generation. The fear of the disease, also, 
is calling forth such an active interest in the rich in behalf of 
the poor—is leading to such great efforts in promoting cleanli- 
ness, temperance, and orderly habits, in large towns, which pro- 
mise to leave permanent effects—and is giving such vigour to 
all the highest principles of mind, that posterity will probably 
recognise Cholera as a blessing to them, whatever it may appear 
to us. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


ON SUPERSTITION. 
From a Clerical Correspondent. ) 


WW nar a tenacious hold on the human mind has superstition ! 
Many who are well educated, and perhaps heartily join in rail- 
ing at its disgusting forms, are themselves not entirely free from 
it in the shape of some nursery or other early instilled notions. . 
To mention a very common one: Friday is considered a most 
unlucky day on which to undertake certain important affairs; 
insomuch, that few women (who, perhaps, generally are more 
disposed to superstition than men) would choose to be married 
on a Friday I well remember the case of a couple being often 
mentioned as a remarkable exception, who, though w on 
a Friday, have turned out very happy and prosperous. I have 
witnessed, moreover, a lady who had requested a friend to cut 
her nails, suddenly withdraw her hand use she recollected 
it was Friday. 

My thoughts have been led to this subject by the recurrence 
of a curious ceremony, usual, I am told, amongst the great per- 
petuators of credulity and superstition—nurses. A new-born 
child must by all means go up stairs before it comes down, and 
accordingly mine has just been carried several steps up stairs as 
a preliminary to its first descent from the second floor. I can- 
not divine the origin or meaning of this superstition, unless it 
be connected with the unpropitious circumstance of being born 
in a cockloft. But the old ladies can cheat Dame Fortune even 
in this case, the act of mounting a chair being considered suffi- 
cient to break the spell. The inherence of these little supersti- 
tious fancies is well accounted for by Phrenology. We recog- 
nise a primitive organ for the manifestation of faith in things not 
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present; a faculty absolutely necessary with respect to the 
every day affairs of life, and a deficiency in which produces an 
embarrassing and provoking general scepticism ; but more espe- 
cially a highly important ingredient in religion, for, Without 
faith it is impossible to please God ;” it is, as it were, the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen” as 
yet. The Creator has, accordingly, so formed the human 
mind, that the due manifestation of faith is a necessary ingre- 
dient in the perfect man. But it is with this as with every 
other primitive faculty, whether moral, intellectual, or affective, 
by which last term the propensities have been designated: not 
only does the undue restraint or neglect of any one detract from 
the perfection of man, and tend to produce an unhealthy, irre- 
gular, or dissatisfied mind; but likewise, of course, the indul- 

mce of any one without due subordination to the rest, pro- 

ces a like disorder and mischief; and hence, among other 
evils, credulity and superstition. 

Let us now endeavour to trace the great irregularities and 
corruptions of the human mind. We may suppose that man 
was created perfect, i. e. with perfectly well proportioned and 
healthy organs of mind and body. He gave way, however, to 
temptation, and, under the influence of this violent disruption 
of his equanimity, and the evil incurred by it, in which we may 
easily conceive vexation, wrath, and desperation, might take 
possession of the minds of either or both parents, a child was 
conceived, who, we are told, turned out a murderer. 

Now, be it observed, the organ, the abuse of which excites to 
destruction, was, from its peculiar development in animals of 

rey and in several murderers examined by Gall, named by 
him the organ of Murder. Dr Spurzheim has called it De- 
structiveness, and shewn that, however apparently bad a princi- 
ple, its moderate manifestations are essential to life and due 
energy of mind. In process of time, when men began to 
multiply on the face of the earth,” the descendants of Seth, 
mani | by the flesh, intermingled their blood with the corrupt 
descendants of Cain, and thus corruption increased and over- 
spread the earth. The history of man, in short, in all ages, in- 
dicates the natural ebbs and flows of this corruption. The en- 
grossing indulgence of the affections, in their excess now called 
passions, allowed the moral and intellectual faculties to dwindle 
away into savage life. Revelation, however, kept up a few that 
did not bow the knee to Baal; a few, too, perha were pre- 
served amidst the general degeneracy by philosophy, like seeds 
ready at a future period to germinate and bring forth fruit 
abundantly. The reign of the passions gave way to the milder, 
yet equally blind and ignorant, reign of the moral and affective 
faculties, uncontrolled by sound reason and intellectual research. 
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For the revelation afforded the principles of pure light and truth, 
the wild imaginations and passions of men gave a false colour and 
complexion to religion, because reason was not yet exalted to its 
due influence over the mind. Hence, in short, the true reign of 
superstition,—men still loving mystery and darkness rather than 
truth and light. The time, let us hope, is advancing, when rea. 
son, being emancipated and suffered to expand, men will continu- 
ally increase in true knowledge, goodness, and charity. But man 

rogresses by generations principally, little comparatively can 
be expected in changing the nature of individuals. The grand 
object is to lay the foundation for improved generations to 
come, and nothing appears better calculated for this purpose 
than to convinoe mankind how much the character of 185 off. 
spring depends, not only upon the general dispositions, but also 
inod the prevailing bias of 25 1 N there is little 
doubt that the various diversities of character in the same fami- 
ly depend much upon the prevailing tempers and pursuits of 
the parents at corresponding periods of their lives. It cannot 
be by arbitrary appointments, or irrespective decree, that one is 
naturally inclined to virtue, another to vice; one born with 
good intellectual faculties, another the reverse ; let us not hasten 
such notions of arbitrary and mysterious appointment, but ra- 
ther let us study the laws of nature; and, bearing in mind that 
revelation proceeds from the same unvarying source, let our 
passions and e be kept in due bounds; thus, the moral 
and religious faculties being regulated also by the intellect, this 
due dependence and subordination of all the faculties, will ulti- 
mately subdue for ever all remains of credulity and superstition, 
brooding melancholy, and fanaticism, as well as all other evil 
and corruption. It is interesting to observe how the o 
Marvellousness or faith gives complexion to a man's religion. 
One who has a large share delights in, and dwells continually 
upon, the mysterious parts of religion, which he renders more 
mysterious by his mode of treating them; another will not dis- 
cuss, but rather slights every thing mysterious, making all reli- 
gion to consist in deed and truth. It is unnecessary to point 
out, on the one hand, the least injurious fault ; or, on the other, 
that which is, for obvious reasons, most popular. 

The proportion of native Benevolence, too, and Destructive- 
ness, have considerable influence in a man’s religion; for a defi- 
ciency in the former, with a large proportion of the latter, wil. 
lead their professor to recognise a severe, if not a cruel, creed, 
3 the reverse character only sees mercy, forgiveness, and 
ove. 

Hope, too, has a t influence. But I have already too 

ch prolonged this discursive essay; so, with thanks for o 

ingly admitting this, I coadude by subscribing mysel: 
A PHRENOLOGIST. 
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Loxnox.—In the printed prospectus of the London Mechanics’ Institu- 
tion, dated 2d December 1831, we find Phrenology included as a lay 
subject of study. It is taught by mutual instruction. There are 
also for Literary Composition, Chemistry, Mineralogy, and Political Eco- 
nomy, which are taught in the same manner; “ care being taken in all cases 
to make the students active searchers after knowl rather than passive 
recipients of the information of others.“ On 6th and 13th January, Mr J. 
J. Levison delivered, at the Institution, lectures on insanity, based on phre- 
nological coe Our readers will recollect that, some years ago, Mr 
Combe offered to deliver a course of lectures to the mechanics of the School 
of Arts in Edinbungh, but the Directors politely declined this proposal. 

Liverroot—The Literary and Philosophical Institution of Liv: 1 has 
allowed the use of one of its rooms to the Phrenological Society of that city 
for the accommodation of the casts, and for the meetings of its members. 

Lzeps.——-On 2d December 1831, a paper, termed “ A Phrenological Ana- 
lysis of the Theory of Dreams, Spectral Illusions, and some of the more usual 
Phenomena of Mental Derangement,” was read before the Leeds Philosophi- 
cal and Literary Society, by Dr Alexander of Wakefield. 

Epingures.—-The Phrenological Society continues to meet in Clyde 
Street Hall; and an account of its proceedings will be given in our next 
Number. A package has been received from M. Schwartz of Stockholm, 
containing miniature busts of Werner and Dr Gall; with a mask and the cast 
ofa skull, of which we shall be glad to learn the particulars from the donor. 
The bust of Werner presents a very large development of the Knowing or- 
gans. The same conformation occurs in the bust of Pliny, which we have 
seen in the Radcliffe library at Oxford. 

New Sours WaTIES. Extract of a Leiter from a Young Settler in New Soteth 
Wales to his Mother. How is Phrenology getting on? Here the intelli- 
gent part of the community and the leading men are on its side; but society 
is too much disjointed by party spirit, to permit of people clubbing ther 
for any purpose where self-interest is not immediately in question. I often 
see hits at it in the country papers, but not worth noticing. A very severe 
attack, however, appeared some months ago, denouncing it on the score of 
encouraging infidelity and bad morals. This roused your son, who replied 
to it; and though it was his first attempt at composition, was fortunate 
enough to be very highly complimented, both by the edilor, and, as I have 
since been credibly informed, by une or two gentlemen holding official si- 
tuations, and who are looked up to as men of talent. There was no rejoinder, 
and no more attacks have since appeared. The signature waa, of course, 
fictitious.” 

To oun RREADRRA.— We occasionally receive complaints of the most oppo- 
site kinds from our readers. One, for instance, informs us, that our conti- 
nual repetition of the principles of Phrenology, and the history of the recep- 
tion of the discoveries of Galileo, Harvey, and Nèwton, is tiresome, and gives 
an air of sameness to the work, which detracts from ita interest; while an- 
other writes us that we not only assume every point of doctrine as establish. 
ed, but appear to imagine that every reader is as familiar with it as our- 
selves; in short, that we do not dedicate half enough of space to elucidation 
of the principles and history of the science, so as to instruct the reader and 
carry him along with us. These observations are quite natural from the dif- 
ferent persons from whom they proceed. We have some subscribers who 
have attended lectures on Phrenology, studied all the elementary works, ex- 
amiued hundreds of heads and casts, and read this Journal from the first 
number to the present publication; in short, who know as much of Phreno- 
logy as ourselves; we have others who have read the Journal for a longer or 
shorter time, but never studied the subject in a systematic manner; and 
lastly, there is a considerable class of readers whose studies have commenced 
only with the number of the Journal last published, and who know nothing 
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beyond what it contains. Each of these classes wishes us to write the Jour- 
nal for itself; whereas it is our duty to suit it, as much as possible, to all of 
them. We, therefore, solicit the indulgence of our best informed friends for 
our repetitions, because the views are new and interesting to many individu- 
als into whose hands the work is placed for the first time, by those who de- 
sire to extend the knowledge of the science ; and we equally beg the forbear- 
ance of our latest disciples, for writing some articles in each mimber for thuse 
who are farthest advanced in their attainments.—We have been told also, 
that it is not judicious continually to reproach the “ great in literature and 
science” with the demerit of condemning Phrenology ; that it would-be wiser 
to withdraw public attention from the false position in which they have 
placed themselves, that they might quietly escape from it, which they can 
never do, a3 long as their movements are closely observed and publicly pro- 
claimed. If we saw the slightest symptom of any of these men making the 
amende honorable to science, if history warranted us in expecting that they 
ever would do so, and if letting them alone did no injury to the sacred cause 
of truth, we should be most happy to follow the counsel here given. But 
we see no reason te entertain any such expectations. We consider it no 
slight demerit in the great in literature and science,” that they, while 
avowedly ignorant of the physiology of the brain, and of any useful philoso- 
phy of mind, have, without one moment’s serious and candid investigation, 
set themselves to deride Dr Gall himself as a quack and impostor, and to de- 
nounce his discovery as synonymous with every thing that was unfounded 
and absurd; that they have sent him to the grave branded with disgrace, so 
far as their condemnation could attach it, in place of being rewarded as one 
of the greatest benefactors of his race; that they have shut the gates of ho- 
nour and preferment, so far as their influence extends, against Dr Spurz- 
heim, whose discoveries, talents, and virtues, place him second only to Dr 
Gall; and that they have obstructed, for a whole generation at least, by the 
weight of their authority, the improvements in education, religion, medicine, 
criminal legislation, and social institutions generally, which a sound philoso- 
phy of mind, bused on the physiology of the brain, must carry along with it, 
because it emanates from the Creator. The vituperation of posterity will 
come too late to reach the enemies of Phrenology the injury will have been 
endured, and the perpetrators will have escaped, before the avenger arrives. 
Those who blame us for expressing now, while the evil is in progress, and 
the authors of it alive, those sentiments which the best and must enlighten- 
ed men of subsequent generations will utter with a voice of still deeper con- 
demnation than ours, really ask us to surrender justice to unmerited cour- 
tesy, and to bow befure misapplied authority, instead of exposing its hollow- 
ness and mischievous effects. Perhaps we estimate the magnitude of the in- 
jury inflicted on society by these individuals, more highly than many of our 
readers, because we perceive more clearly the immense extent of labour and 
time that have been, and will be, required to remove the obstructions which 
they, in the pride of their hearts and darkness of their understandings, have 
reared up against the progress of truth. If, in the year 1803, Dr Thomas 
Brown had done justice to Dr Gall's discovery in the Edinburgh Review; or 
if Dr Gordon had given a veracious description of it in 1815, would the read- 
ers of that work have been now wading through the mortal thirty pages of 
dreamy absurdities entitled “characteristics,” which appear, in its 1 
Number, as the philosophy of mind ? or would they be generally, at this mo- 
ment, the most determined opponents of the new philosophy, altheugh in 
other respects the most enlightened of the British public ? The efforts re- 
quisite merely to undo the mischief perpetrated by folly and ignorance 
might, if otherwise directed, have served to impart some positive and valua- 
ble instruction to the public mind. Thanks to the “ great in literature and 
science,” our labours are confined, in a great degree, to removing the rubbish 
which they have strewed on the paths of truth. It would have been a more 

leasing task to have aided them in planting the seed and gathering the 

fruits of real knowledge, but they willed that it should be otherwise, and we 
submit to our fate, and discharge our humble duties, although not without 
repining at the consequences of their ignorance nid perversity. 
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ARTICLE I. 


ON THE HARMONY BETWEEN PHILOSOPHY AND 
RELIGION. 


Tux article on Cholera in our last Number has excited some 
interest in our readers, and we have been frequently asked how 
we reconcile the existence of fixed and regulated laws of na- 
ture with the efficacy of prayer? We shall endeavour to ex- 
press our views as briefly and clearly as possible on this import- 
ant subject. 

The human mind consists of observing and reflecting powers, 
animal propensities, and moral sentiments. The observing 
faculties take cognizance of existing objects and events simply 
as they present themselves ; while the reflecting powers perceive 
the relations existing among them. The reflecting faculties, 
joined with the moral feelings, constitute man’s rational nature, 
and distinguish him from the brutes. Powers of action are con- 
ferred on man, by using which, under the guidance of his ob- 
serving and reflecting intellect, he may subjugate external na- 
ture to a prodigious extent to his sway ; and where this power is 
denied him, he may still, by studying the order of nature, ac- 
commodate his own conduct to its course, so as to reap advan- 
tages from its operations. Several conditions are necessary to 
render this arrangement beneficial to man: First, External 
nature must be regular both in its elementary constitution and 
course of action: ‘This we shall assume to be the case ; because 
every well ascertained fact in philosophy proves it to be so, and 
because the denial of it implies a charge of want of design and 
intelligence in the Creator, which we entirely reject. Secondly, 
The human mind and body must be constituted with a wise 
adaptation to the course of external nature: Every step in 
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science affords additional proof that thie proposition is true, and 
we assume it to be so. Thirdly, The human faculties must be 
in harmony with each other: If one feeling, W directed, 
gave us a desire for an object, and another, also legitimately di- 
rected, an aversion to it; or if one portion of our intellect repre- 
sented a certain course of action as calculated to lead to happy 
consequences, while other faculties induced us to perceive that 
the result would be disastrous; we could not possibly act as 
rational beings. If our elementary faculties were in their consti- 
tution contradictory, they could never enable us to discover 
which course we ought to follow, nor to feel satisfied with any 
mode of proceeding after we had adopted it. 

The regularity of nature is admitted by every individual in 
the least acquainted with philosophy. We have heard Dr 
Chalmers from his Divinity Chair expound and illustrate most 
eloquently the doctrine, that the material universe is regulated 
by fixed laws, which guide the minutest particles, as well as the 
most ponderous masses of matter, in their movements. He dis- 
tinguished between the unascertained and the uncertam. The 
laws of the motions of the planets, for example, have been dis-. 
covered, and philosophers can with certainty predict their posi- 
tions and appearances at any future hour. The motions of a 
minute drop of water dashing over a mountain precipice are not 
ascertained, and, it may be, not ascertainable, by human observa- 
tion; but they are equally certain as those of the mightiest orb 
that rolls in the boundless regions of space. That atom of mat- 
ter obeys the laws of gravitation, attraction, and repulsion, as 
pa as the earth 8 her laws of motion in her circuit 
round the sun. In a sermon preached in St George's Church 
on 22d March, Dr Chalmers is reported in the newspapers to 
have said, “ As far as our observation extends, nature has al- 
ways proceeded in an invariable course, nor have we ever wit- 
nessed, as the effect of man's prayer, Nature diverge from her 
usual ‘course ; but we affirm the doctrine of a superintending 
Providence as wide as the necessities of man.” 

The reflecting intellect of man is delighted with this view of 
the constitution of external creation ; because, if the adaptation of 
the world to human nature be wise and benevolent, every step in 
knowledge must necessarily be one in happiness and virtue. The 
faculty of Causality in particular, which has received its desires 
and powers of perception from the Creator, requires order and 
arrangement for its satisfaction. A world in which regularity 
of cause and effect was designedly wanting, would be in contra» 
diction to a mind in which a faculty of Causality was implanted 
by the Creator ; and this is a position which appears to us to be 
unassailable. There are some brains in which the organ of Cau- 
sality is so small that the perception of causation, and the de- 
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sire to trace it and rely on it, are extremely feeble, and these 
will probably dissent from our present reasonings ; but it is 
equally irrational to assume the perceptions of such individuals 
as standards of philosophical truth, as it would be to determine 
the importance of music as an art and science by the opinions of 
a person extremely deficient in the organ of ‘Tune. 

Man has also received from the Creator sentiments of Vene- 
ration, Hope, Wonder, and Ideality, which, combined with Con- 
scientiousness and Intellect, render him a religious being. These 
faculties prompt him to inquire after, reverence, and love a Su- 
perior Being ; in short, to acknowledge and obey a God. 

The problem which we are now attempting to solve is to re- 
concile the perceptions of Causality, which instinctively demands 
regulated order in all objects and events, with the desires of Ve- 
neration and Wonder, which love a God, doing according to his 
good pleasure in the armies of heaven and among the inhabi- 
tants of the earth. It is clear that no opinions in phony 
and religion can become practically useful which do not satisfy 
both orders of faculties. If we shall embrace a system of neces- 
sary causation without a God, our religious ‘sentiments will re- 
main unsatisfied ; while, if we shall establish a belief in the 
superintendence of a particular Providence on such principles 
as to contradict the perceptions of Causality, we shall offend the 
strongest dictates of reason ; and by neither means can we arrive 
at that internal harmony of feeling and perception which is 
essential to enjoyment, and also to the practical direction of 
conduct. 

It appears to us that the Creator has constituted and arrang- 
ed the external world, and the human mind and body, with ad- 
mirable wisdom and benevolence in their reciprocal relationship; 
and that the efficient power of a particular Providence is exercised 
by the perfect action of the general laws which He has esta- 

ished. In other words, that the general laws are so complete 
that they rule every individual case in the best manner; so 
much so, that the result which they produce in each instance 
could not be varied without departing from the dictates of bene- 
volence and wisdom. This proposition will be best understood 
by means of practical illustrations. i 

Let us suppose that the father of a large family is seized 
with consumption, and is in danger of dying, and that the pray- 
ers of many a believing and loving relative are offered to the 
Throne of Grace for his recovery ; those who contend for a spe- 
cial providence, independently of A 7 laws, expect that these 
prayers will be heard, and that, if God see it profitable for the 
patient and his family, he will restore the sufferer to health. 

A ing to our idea, the first point of inquiry that presents 
itself is, whence did the condition from which deliverance is 
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craved, originate ? Consumption is a diseased affection of the ma- 
terial substance which composes the lungs; and we ask, did God 
command that organ of the body to depart from its healthy con- 
dition, to decay, and, by its imperfect action, to destroy the 
health of its possessor, with a view merely to shew forth the 
power of his Providence in taking away or restoring to health 
the patient according to his good pleasure ; or did he imprint a 
definite constitution on the lungs, one result of which is habilit 
to disease from certain irregularities of conduct, and did this 
particular affliction arise out of that liability in the ordinary 
course of physiological action? The latter is our proposition. 
Physiology shews that the lungs, if originally well constituted, 
aid subsequently wisely ele will operate in a sound condi- 
tion till the natural period of decay in advanced age; and that 
whenever, in individual instances, their substance decays in early 
or middle life, this evil may be traced to an inherent deficiency in 
strength, inherited from a feeble parent, or to undoubted in- 
fringement of the natural conditions on which healthy action 
has been made by the Creator to depend. There is nothing ar- 
bitrary, therefore, in the state of the sufferer. It is the conse- 
quence of departure from physiological Jaws, instituted apparent- 
ly of deliberate design by ike Deity ; and the object of the af- 
fiction appears to be to induce men, who, 1 received intel- 
lectual faculties are bound to use them, to study and obey the 
laws of health, and abstain from all practices tending to impair 
their lungs; and if they shall have unfortunately violated this 
duty, to forbear transmitting an enfeebled constitution to poste- 
rity. Providence, we may presume, could have entirely pre- 
vented the descent of imperfection, if He had seen proper; and 
some may complain of sufferings arising from inheritance as ex- 
tremely unjust to the offspring; but whenever the parent has 
obeyed the organic laws, the children inherit the reward in pos- 
sessing fine constitutions ; and it appears to be part of the divine 
plan, that where the parents have violated them, the children 
should endure part of the penalty in inheriting feeble frames. 
The parent having received rational faculties, was bound to use 
them, and he neglected to do so at the highest peril to his off- 
spring. 

Phe recovery of the afflicted parent, in the case supposed, 
means the cessation of decay in the material organ diseased. 
Now, as this organ, to adapt it to man’s rational nature, has re- 
ceived a definite constitution, in virtue of which it becomes dis- 
ordered from certain kinds of treatment, and maintains itself in 
health, in certain other circumstances ; the object of the prayer 
may be, either that Providence will, in this instance, dispense 
with all the established laws which regulate the condition of the 
lungs, and restore the patient to health without fulfilment of 
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the natural conditions ; or that the patient and his advisers may 
so study and obey the divine laws as to discover and apply the 
established means for bringing back his lungs into a prosperous 
state, The latter appears to us to be the legitimate object of 
prayer: and it is calculated to satisfy both Veneration and Cau- 
sality. Veneration is gratified by the recognition of Divine Pro- 
vidence in the establishment of the laws which regulate the action 
of the lungs; and Causality is pleased by the perception that 
their operations are characterized by regularity, benevolence and 
wisdom. 

The great error fallen into by those who object to this view, 
is, that they lose sight of the fact, that the condition from which 
deliverance is asked by means of prayer, is one brought about 
by the Creator himself, in the perfect knowledge of all its 
consequences. If a poor man feel disposed to pray for riches, 
he ought to consider the causes of his poverty, and he will find 
that they are incapacity, inattention, ignorance, recklessness, or 
some other deficiency in himself, in his circumstances, or in those 
persons with whom he is associated ; and according to our view he 
ought to set about removing these causes before his prayer can 
have effect. If a parent is afflicted with a profligate son, and pray 
for his amendment, he ought first to examine his own conduct, 
and see whether that child does not date his existence from a 
day when the parent gave himself up to riot and debauchery, or 
to passion, or to some insensate pursuit ; and if he find this to 
be the case, he ought to regard his son’s immoral dispositions as 
the personification of his own sin, and view himself as the chief 
cause. He ought next to consider whether the education be- 
stowed, and example set, have been conducive to the child’s im- 
provement. He will discover that his dispositions have an origin 
which leaves no stain upon the goodness of Providence. It is no 
disparagement to the Divine Being, to say that he has, bestowed on 
man lungs, which, if proper! ak will successfully execute their 
functions for seventy or ei 25 years; but which, if improperly 
treated, will waste at an earlier age; when it is added, that He has 
also bestowed upon human beings faculties capable, when duly 
sppiied. of discovering and fulfilling the conditions necessary to 

ir healthy action, and of avoiding the causes that lead to pre- 
mature decay. Our view implies that the laws of nature have, 
every one of them, a beneficial tendency, when properly under- 
stood and obeyed ; and that every particular evil which afflicts 
any individual man, arises from infringement of one or more of 
these laws, in his progenitors, himself, or his associates, perhaps 
through ignorance, perversity, or incapacity. In many instances 
this can be demonstrated: Although, owing to the existence of 
vast regions of unexplored territory in the natural world, many 
instances of evil occur, in which the precise operation of the na- 
tural laws cannot be traced ; yet these are the regions of the un- 
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ascertained, and not of the uncertain. The region of the un- 
certain would be one in which the elements of nature had re- 
ceived no definite constitution, and acted under no established 
laws. We have no authority for supposing that the regularity 
and perfection of the divine government terminates at the point 
at which our knowledge of it ends. Every generation that un- 
rolls an additional chapter of the volume of natural knowledge, 
will acquire new proofs of wisdom and goodness ingrained in the 
constitution of creation. 
If a widow have an only son at sea, and he be overtaken b 

a storm, and sbe pray for his deliverance, what will be the ef. 
fect? We observe, in the first place, that, on the supposition 
that the Creator has regulated the action of the elements in oon 
formity with his divine goodness and wisdom, the storm is no 
arbitrary or accidental occurrence. It is a great result of great 
causes, instituted and directed by Supreme Wisdom, and ope- 
rating for unquestionable good. Man’s intellect is sufficient to 
inform him, that storms do occasionally blow at sea, and he is 
bound to keep proper instruments for indicating their approach, 
and also to construct his ship and to manage it with skill sufficient 
to meet their violence, or stay on dry land. In the general case, 
the vessel will not sink unless she be too feeble to resist the 
winds and waves, be unskilfully managed, or have been brought 
too close upon a rock or shore. The individuals on board may 
have acted up to the utmost of their knowledge and, power; but 
the course of Providence seems to require, not only that the in- 
dividuals should do their best, but that they should do all that 
is necessary by the constitution of nature to bring about the end 
desired. If they cannot do this, they should not try the ad- 
venture. British ships ride triumphantly through seas and 
storms, in which Chinese junks would sink to the bottom; and 
since steam-engines were applied to navigation, a new power has 
been gained to avoid shipwreck, and render shores. less fatal to 
the mariner. The marine barometer,” says Mr Arnot, “ has 
not yet been in general use for many years, and the author was 
one of a numerous crew who probably owed their preservation 
to its almost miraculous warning. It was in a southern latitude, 
The sun had just set with placid appearance, closing a, beautiful 
afternoon, and. the usual mirth of the evening watch was pro- 
ceeding, when the captain's order came to prepare with all haste 
for a storm. The barometer had begun to fall with appalling 
rapidity. As yet, the oldest sailors had not Pe even 8 
threatening in the sky, and were surprised at the extent and 
hurry of the preparations; but the required measures were not 
completed, shea a more awful hurricane burst upon them than 
the most experienced had ever braved.” “ In that awful night, 
but for the little tube of mercury which had. givge. the warning, 
neither the strength of the noble ship, nor the an and energies 
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of the commander, could have saved one man to tell the tale*.” 
If Providence supplied the deficiencies of human skill when the 
limits of individual knowledge were attained, there would be no 
premium offered by the order of creation to the advance of the 
race in the cultivation of their own faculties, and the study of 
the institutions of nature, duties implied in the very idea of a. 
rational being. If Providence, in answer to prayer, had ena- 
bled sailing vessels to move against or without the wind, we 
should never have had steam-boats. The destruction by storms 
of weak and ill-managed ships, leads to higher attention in con- 
structing and navigating vessels; and any relaxation on the 
part of the divine ruler in enforcing these requisites, would be 
a premium offered to human sloth and incapacity ; whereas 
the design of the Creator appears to be, by the maintenance of 
a rigid but salutary discipline, to hold out rewards to men to 
improve themselves in knowledge, virtue and activity in the 
ey possible degree. This adi promoted by the destruction 
the careless, when they throw themselves in the way of dan- 
ger. The widow would have no means of knowing that a storm 
existed at the distance of thousands of leagues; but waving 
this objection, the object of her prayer may be supposed to 
be, either that Providence would arrest the storm before the 
ends for which it was raised were accomplished, which is not 
a proper petition ; or that her son might sail in safety, al- 
though he had embarked in a ship not strong enough to resist 
the tempest, or joined himself to an ignorant and incapable crew, 
or had come too near the shore to be able, according to the laws 
which regulate the motions of ships, to avoid being driven on a 
shoal. If the storm be ae a great and beneficial end,—if 
the undeviating regularity of the laws of motion constitutes the 
very basis of navigation, which could not be interfered with with- 
out incalculable mischief to man himself; and if it be the desi 
of Providence to encourage vigorous exertion, and punish an 
ness, ignorance, and incapacity, then we do not think that the 
prayer, in this form, could be answered, in consistency with any 
rational idea of the divine government of the world. The pro- 
per prayer, in our opinion, would be one by the young sailor 
imself and his comrades, that they might put forth that skill, 
perseverance, and exertion, which, b the established order of 
ereation, were necessary to meet the dangers of their condition, 
and to navigate the ship in safety through the storm. Om- 
niscience ubiquity are necessarily implied in all adequate 
conceptions of the Divine Being, and we consider Him cognizant 
of every operation that takes place in the physical world; in 
fact, we regard all its laws as mere emanations of His will; their 
iavariableness being the necessary result of His invariableness, 
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which is inseparable from perfect knowledge and complete 
power. Change for the better always implies imperfection, and 
change for the worse is more incompatible still with the notion 
of perfect wisdom and goodness. ‘The Creator is equally cog- 
nizant of the state of mind of the devotee; and hence there 
is complete communion between Him and his intelligent crea- 
tures. Obedience to the laws which He has established is con- 
formity to his will ; and the beneficial consequences of obedience 
are purely gifts of his Grace. In all prayers, the qualification, 
s if it be Thy will,” is expressed or understood; but the laws 
impressed by the Creator on external nature have not been 
nerally recognised and taught by religious guides to the eagle 
as manifestations of the divine will. In consequence they con- 
tinue to be grievously infringed, and enormous evils ensue. 

We are at a loss to discover whether this view differs or not 
from that which appears to be entertained by Dr Chalmers. In 
the notice of his sermon (published in the Weekly Chronicle of 
24th March), he is reported to have said, There is an infide- 
lity abroad that would expunge the doctrine of a special Provi- 
dence, and the efficacy of prayer. As far as our observation 
extends, nature has always proceeded in an imvariable course, 
nor have we ever witnessed, as the effect of man’s prayers, na- 
ture to verge from her usual course ; but we affirm the doctrine 
of a superintending Providence as wide as the necessities of man. 
Grant the uniformity of visible nature, and how little does it 
amount to! We can discover the first step upward in the chain 
of causation, and call it the proximate, of the next, and call it the 
remote cause; but there are higher events in the train we try in 
vain to reach, which will ever fe in deepest concealment from 
our view; and the, Deity may, by a responsive touch at the 
higher end of the chain of events, give efficacy to the prayer of 
man without the answer being vile to man, which, if in- 
tervention were at the lower end of the chain, would render it a 
miracle to the eye of man. In this way, the reaction to prayer 
is at a place higher than the observation of philosophy can reach. 
All that man can see is but the closing footsteps in the series. 
The domain of philosophy terminates at that which we can reach 
by human ken. Beyond this may be termed the regioa of faith. 
At this place of supernal command, the Deity can direct matters 
as he will, without altering any of the visible laws of the uni- 
verse.” 

We agree with Dr Chalmers in affirming “ the doctrine of a 
superintending Providence as wide as the necessities of man; 
because we consider every position in which man can be 
to be reached by the laws established by the Creator, and that 
these are constituted with such admirable efficiency and wisdom, 
that they meet every particular case in the best possible manner. 
Any special act of Providence that should uce a result dif- 
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ferent from that which they would evolve, would be a depart- 
ure from wisdom. The Creator does not require to think twice 
and correct himself like men. We conceive ourselves maintain- 
ing the greatness, goodness, and absolute sovereignty of the 
Creator, in teaching this view; and we can conceive no other 
reconcileable at once with the divine perfection, and with man’s 
rational nature. The experience of life shews that, in some in- 
stances, prayers are followed by the consequences desired, and 
at other times not; and it appears to us that the chief difference 
between Dr Chalmers’ view and ours, lies in this,—that we con- 
ceive the established natural conditions to have been fulfilled in 
those cases in which the desire of the prayer is granted, and not 
to have been fulfilled when it is not granted ; the order of crea- 
tion having been so wisely arranged all the while that no de- 
viation from it was necessary; whereas he appears to conceive 
that the Deity, by a responsive touch at the higher end of 
the chain of events, gives efficacy to the prayer of man,” inde- 
pendently of his fulfilling the natural conditions on which his 
deliverance depended by the established order of the universe. 
Dr Chalmers considers that, in this way, the reaction to 
prayer is at a place higher than the observation of philosophy 
can reach.” e should like to see this idea applied to any spe- 
cific actual case. Will the Deity, in answer to the consumptive 
father’s prayer, touch any spring of causation which will subvert 
the established conditions on which the healthy action of the lungs 
depends? If the answer is in the affirmative, we inquire whe- 
ther this does not imply a direct condemnation of these condi- 
tions, as unsuitable sod improper in themselves, which require 
to be subverted or dispensed with? If the answer be in the ne- 
tive, and if we are told that the natural conditions must be 
ulfilled, then he and we are agreed. If he say that the Deity, 
in answer to prayer, will cause the natural conditions to be ful- 
filled, whereas, if there had been no prayer, he would have al- 
lowed the neglect of them to go on, and the patient to die; we 
agree also in this opinion, under certain explanations. It ap- 
pears to us that when the organs of Veneration, Hope, and Won- 
der are large in an individual, he is naturally disposed to pray; 
and that the efficacy of prayer results from the established laws 
of his constitution, which are cognizable by reason. We shall 
endeavour to explain this proposition. . 

Let us revert to the case of the consumptive patient; if the 
prayer be, that he and his advisers and attendants may discover 
cad fulfil all the conditions appointed by Divine Providence for 
the restoration of diseased lungs, in the full reliance on the 
Divine goodness that the malady has not been sent vindictively 
or arbitrarily, but results from infringement of physiological laws 
highly beneficial to man when duly observed, the effects of the 
prayer would be the following : The feeling of submission to 
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the divine appointment and of confidence in the divine good- 
nese, and the earnest attention to all physical and moral eondi- 
tions which could influence recovery, would operate in the most 
favourable manner on the constitution, and greatly promote that 
kind of action in the body from which convalescence must pro- 
ceed. Prayer advanced in expectation of divme aid, indepen- 
dently of fulfilment of the natural conditions, would lead to m- 
difference and inattention to these appliances, would withdraw 
the mind from all consideration of the causes and course of the 
disease, and leave to Providenee the duty of performing a miracle 
in order to supply the deficiencies of an ignorant devotee. 
Experience shows that the patient frequently dies, notwith- 
standing the most earnest prayers. Our explanation is, that the 
physiological laws, although inffueneed by the state of the patient's 
mind, do not depend on it alone, but on it and other conditions ; 
and that in cases of death these other conditions have not been 
fulfilled. Providence appears to be inexorable, where too wide 
a departure from the appointed conditions of health has ensued. 
Submission, then, becomes the patients duty and only resource. 
It may be objected, that the cure would take place if the natu- 
ral conditions were fulfilled, as well without prayer as with it. 
This must mean, that if the lungs should heal by the operation 
of physiological causes without prayer, the disease would be at 
anend; which is granted. In like manner, if inflammation should, 
in any particular case, subside without bleeding, the disease 
would be gone; but it does not follow that there is no need for 
bleeding in inflammation in general. The general rule is, that 
bleeding tends to cure inflammation ; and also the general rule is, 
that a pious, submissive, and enlightened frame of mind promotes 
recovery from all diseases, by exciting that kind of action in the 
animal economy which is favourable to health. Prayer, by ex- 
ercising the highest and best faculties, adds to the power of ful- 
filling the natural conditions on which restoration depends. 
The mind which in sickness has no conviction of the existence of 
a Supreme Being, no confidence in his power and goodness, and 
no reliance on his administration of the world, must be so shal- 
low, reckless, pugnacious, and irrational, that it will be blind 
at almost every condition calculated to influence health, and will 
fall a sacrifice to the laws of Divine Providence, which it can 
neither perceive nor obey. A mind of a high moral and intellec- 
tual endowment will trust in the Supreme Governor of the world, 
and try to obey his laws; and the exercise of the concomitant 
ispositions will unquestionably promote the progress of the 
ys cure. In like manner, the sailor whose mind is alive to 
this view of divine government, who relies implicitly on a bene- 
volent Providence for protection when he does his own duty, 
will be led to fulfil the natural conditions on which deliverance 
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from shipwreck depends, with greater alacrity and success than if 
his ind weve ope Au 3 and irreverent, or 
ignorant and superstitious. 

Where the petitioner cannot fulfil the natural conditions 
necessary for his deliverance, as in cases of incurable diseases 
aod fatal shipwrecks, he ought to pray for a spirit of re- 
signation and submission to the divine will. The rational 
worshipper who believes in the wise regulation of every ob- 
ject sal eet in nature by a Supreme iam Jase who sees 
that a part is allotted to him to perform on the stage of life, 
and that faculties are given to him for this purpose, will, in 
presence of his God, survey the objects of his approaching 
pursuits, and their relationship to the divine laws, and put forth 
an ardent wish that he may successfully discharge the duties of 
his appointed station. If he have faith in the perfection of the 
divine laws, and in their power to reach him in every position. 
he will be strongly led to prefer high and virtuous objects 
because he must know that these alone meet with divine appro- 
val and protection ; and he will experience a depth of obligation 
to improve his whole nature and to acquire strength, activity, 
and knowledge, that he may be enabled to act rightly, which 
can scarcely be felt where no such views are entertained. He 
will look for a specific cure for every specific evil, and always 
presume himself to be in the wrong when he suffers. Such a 
worshipper appears to us to be pre for a higher discharge 
of duty, as a moral and intellectual being, than if he recognised 
ne God ; and his prayers will, aceording to the establi laws 
of the world, conduce forcibly to their own fulfilment. 

We forbear entering into scriptural diseussions, for the reasons 
stated in our article on Scripture and Saience, vol. vii. p. $21. 
By discussing the question on the principles of reason, we avoid 
wounding religious opinions, which we treat with the highest 
respect, and we place such implicit reliance on the harmony of 
all truth, that we doubt not that if we arrive at sound conclusions 
in reason and philosophy, they will harmonize with all sound in- 
terpretation of Scripture. In point of fact, we could cite nu- 
merous instances in which views similar to those now adwocated 
have been expounded: by divines as Scriptural doctrine. So fas 
from regarding these principles as inimical to piety, we humbly 
think that Religion will never put forth half her power until she 
shall be wedded to Philosophy. Religion springs.from Veneration, 
oe and Wonder; and when these sentiments act in opposition 
to Causality and the observing powers, they, must remain. un- 
productive. If the external world be constituted. in harmony 
with reason, no sentiment, when legiti a oon can con- 
tradict philosophy. The first and most striking effect of these 
principles, if carried into practice, would be a deep conviction 
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of the extent and danger of our ignorance, unbounded confi- 
dence in the Creator, and an eager desire to discover his laws 
and to obey them. Every teacher of religion, who was penetra- 
ted by these views, would feel that he was dealing forth mere 
husks to his people, when he taught them only duties to be 
performed, without. showing them how to accomplish them: In 
short, Science and Philosophy would become the pioneers of 
Religion, and Religion would constitute the vivifying and presid- 
ing spirit of human undertaki Man’s rational powers will 
never display themselves in their full might, until his whole 
moral and intellectual faculties shall combine in one sustained 
effort to discover and obey the divine laws. At present clerical 
teachers give too little instruction to the people concerning the 
natural conditions which must accompany religion, to render it 
efficacious in temporal affairs; an omission which can be ac- 
counted for only by the fact of the present system of religious 
teaching having been instituted negrly three centuries ago, 
when science and philosophy were unknown. At that ume 
God was scarcely recognised, in any practical sense, as the au- 
thor of external nature. 

There is a vast difference between our doctrine and that which 
teaches that whatever is, is right: According to the latter prin- 
ciple, murder is virtuous, because it exists: According to our 
view, it is only the faculty of Destructiveness and its legitimate 
applications which are right; all abuses of it are wrong. We 
maintain, farther, that the order of creation, both physical and 
moral, is arranged in harmony with this faculty, as an existin 
propensity, and with its proper uses; but at variance with, an 
calculated to check and punish, its abuses. Every rational per- 
son admits, that, in certain instances, the efficacy of prayer is li- 
mited by the natural laws; no old man in his senses prays to be 
rendered young again, although the Diyine Being dauld easily 
perform this change, which would be very desirable for the aged 
devotee; nor does any sensible person, whose leg has been am- 
putated, pray that it may grow on again. The prayers in these 
instances are limited to a prolongation of life, with the usual ac- 
companiments of age, and to recovery to the remaining portion 
of the limb, and to the general health of the sufferer. The sole 
reason for this limitation is, that these benefits appear to be all 
that the laws of our constitution, appointed by the Creator, au- 
thorise us to expect, as agreeable tc his will. Our doctrine does 
not teach, that an amputated limb is as desirable as a sound and 
serviceable one; but only that no limb requires to be cut off as 
the direct and proper result of observing the divine laws; on 
the contrary, that this necessity springs exclusively from pain 
ment of laws calculated to produce Beneficial in their 
gitimate sphere of action, although leading to painful conse- 
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quences, when neglected or infringed. These laws are in them- 
selves so admirably adapted to the human constitution, that they 
could not now be interfered with, the elements of physical and 
moral nature remaining unchanged, without injury to man him- 
self. When we enter the regions of the unascertained in philo- 
and science, many persons conceive that we have then ar- 

rived also at those of the uncertain ; or that Providence operates, 
in an unknown territory, in a manner different from that followed 
by Him in the explored domains of nature: Many men who 
will not e an extirpated eye to grow in again, in answer to 
prayer, will think it quite reasonable to hope, that, by addresses 
to heaven, the cholera may be arrested by a special interference, 
independently of the removal of its physical causes; or that these 
causes themselves may be stayed by a responsive touch of the 
chain of causation at a higher link than man can reach, in an- 
swer to their petitions. We humbly think that if we saw 
clearly the physical causes of cholera, their modes of operation, 
and che natural adaptation of other physical and moral causes 
within human reach to modify or arrest them, this expectation 
would geod as little warranted by true religion as the hope 
that small-pox should be averted by prayer without vaccination, 
or that after ‘amputation a new leg should shoot forth. ` 

In these observations, we confine our attention exclusively to 
the world as now constituted, after miraculous power has ceased 
to operate. Not one word of our argument applies to periods 
and places where mifaculous interference was the law of the 
divine government. There and then every arrangement would be 
wisely adapted to that order of administration. If miraculous 
power still continued to be exercised, we would yield up reason 
at once, and be guided by faith alone ; but if it has ceased, and 
if the order of creation be now adapted to the regular develo 
ment and steady improvement of man’s rational nature, we sub- 
ject our faith to our reason, in regard to the action of physical 
causes, and believe that in doing so we conform ourselves to 
the will of God. 


ARTICLE II. 
DR CALDWELL ON PENITENTIARY DISCIPLINE. 
( Concluded from p. 410.) 
W shall now attempt to make a more direct application of 


phrenological principles to the discipline of prisons, and to moral 
education generally. But we deem it important to state pre- 
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viously a few facts, which occurred in England, and at sea, in 
1826. They shew, by experiment, not merely the applicability, 
but the positive application, and the incalculable value of phre- 
tiokegical Knowledge! to the concerns of jails, penitentiaries, and 
other places where criminals are asad: 

In the spring of 1826, one hundred and forty-eight male con- 
victs were removed from prison, and confined in the ship England, 
lying in the Thames, preparatory to their transportation to New 

outh Wales. Mr James de Ville, of London, one of the most dis- 
ciplined practical phrenologists of the day, undertook, at the sug- 
gestion of Mr Wardrop, a gentleman of high standing and profes- 
sional distinction, to examine their heads and report on their cha- 
racters. He had never before seen the convicts, nor even heard 
their names. Nor had he the slightest knowledge of the particu- 
lar crime of which any one of them was convicted. In his re- 
port, which he pl in the hands of G. Lhompson, Esq., sur- 
n of the ship, he specified the vicious popes of each, and 
dagad distinctly all the desperadoes, w e considered 
most dangerous, and likely to hatch and head conspiracies and 
mutinies during the voyage. He indicated, in partieular, Robert 
Hughes, as pre-eminent over all the others, in the atrocious qua- 
lities of the conspirator and the mutineer; the most daring, art- 
ful, and treacherous, and also the most instinctively blood-thirsty 
of the gang. He also pronounced of several of the others, that 
they were much to be dreaded, and admonished the captain and 
officers of the ship to keep them under vigilant guard, if not ia 
strict confinement. . 

Subsequent events proved, that, of the hundred and farty- 
eight convicts, Mr de Ville was mistaken in his opmion and re- 
port of but one. Nor, as will appear presently, could be said 
to be positively mistaken in relation even to him. 

In the course of the voyage, a spirit of mutiny manifested it- 
self several times among the criminale, who were, at length, dis- 
covered to have formed a conspiracy to murder the officers, and 
take possession of the ship. In every instance Hughes wae the 
leader, and his most active abettors were those whom Mr de 
Ville had represented as best qualified for such purposes. 

The following is an Extract from a letter of G. Thompson, 
Esq., surgeon of the ship England, to James Wardrop, Esq., 
dated, ‘ Sidney, October 9th, 1826. 

‘I have to thank you for your introduction to Mr de Ville 
and Phrenology, which I am now convinced has a foundation in 
truth, and beg you will be kind enough to call on Dr Burnett, 
whom I have requested to shew you my journal, at the end of 
which is Mr de Ville’s report, and my -report of conduct dur- 
ing the voyage; and likewise to the depositions against some 
of the conviets, who you, with your usual tactus eruditus, dis- 


ER 
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covered would give me some trouble during the voyage, and I 
think the perusal of them will make you laugh, as they were 
going to rip up the poor doctor, like a pig. De Ville is right 
in every case e one, Thomas Jones; but this man can 
neither read nor write, and being a sailor, he was induced to 
join the conspiracy to rise and seine the ship, and carry her to 
South America, being informed by Hughes, the ringleader, 
that he should then get his liberty. Observe how De Ville has 
hit the real character of Hugbes, and I will be grateful to 
De Ville all my life: for his report enabled me to shut up in 
close custody the maloontents, and: arrive here not a head minus, 
which, without the report, it is more than probable I should 
have been. Ali the authorities have become phrenologists, and 
I cannot get my Journal out of their offices until they perused 
and reperused De Ville’s report, and will not be in time I am 
afraid, to send them by the Fairfield.” See Edinb. Phrenol. 
Journal, Vol. iv. No. xv. p. 470. 

Many facts of a similar ehuracter, several of them almost as 
striking as the preceding, could be easily adduced from the re- 
cords of Phrenology*. On the whole of them we shall only re- 
mark, that if they are insufficient so far to attract the attention, 
and enlist the feelings of the public, as to induce them to make 
the seience a subject of serious and deliberate study, a voice from 
above, to the same effect, would be unavailing. In fact, they 
are a voiee from above ; for they are truths proclaimed by Na- 
ture, who is, at once, the priestess and oracle of Heaven. 

Shall we be told that, in the case here alluded to, Mr de 
Ville pronounced on the characters of the convicts from the ex- 
pressions of their 5 that he judged, therefore, as 
a siognomist, not a phrenologist; and that an rson 
of in observations on the human countenance, migas have 
been equally successful in indicating the amg propensi of 
the prisoners? We repiy that this is a mistake. In forming 
his opinion Mr de Ville did not depend on expression of coun- 
tenance, but on the developments of the head. Had the coun- 
tenances of the individuals been masked from the eyes down- 
ward, he would have been equally successful in the discovery 
of their characters. : 


For a knowl of several very interesting and im t facts of this 
description, the reader is referred to an account of Dr Spurzheim’s “ Visit 
to Hull” in December 1827. From an examination of the heads of prison- 
ers and convicts, he specified, with a promptitude and-correctness which fur. 
nished matter of astunishment, the forms of vice to which they were addicted. 
See Edinb. Phrenological Journal, Vol. v. No. xvii. p. 82, 

For much additional information on the same topic we might further re- 
fer to Dr Gall’s visit to the prison of Berlin, and the fortress of Spandau, 
in April 1805. Besides the Doctor’s view of this visit, given in own 
works, a brief account of it may be seen in the “ Foreign Quarterly Review,” 
No. III. pp. 13, 14, 18. 
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Physiognomy is a mere appendage of Phrenology. The pre- 
dominant passions, which have their appropriate seats in the 
brain, produce, in time, by muscular action, their impress on 
the countenance. But it is the passions only which thus act. 
The strength of the knowing and reflecting faculties, i. e., the 
amount of real ntellect, is not indicated by muscular expression. 
Hence physiognomy discloses but a part of the character, while 
Phrenology gives the whole of it. The former may bespeak a 

A ition to vice. But the latter points to the kind of vice, 
and testifies to the competency to lead and excel in it. 

To be rendered efficient and useful in the highest degree, 
moral education must be conducted differently at different pe- 
riods of life. In infancy and childhood, the entire moral com- 
partment of the brain is not sufficiently developed to be compe- 
tently instructed, and to give bias to character. Hence, until 
near the age of puberty, man is not, in reality, a moral agent ; 
nor is he so considered, by the laws of our country. 

But, fortunately for children, their organs of Adhesiveness 
and Imitation are so far developed, as to be convertible into 
sources of influence and control. By means of them, therefore, 
if they cannot be rendered truly moral, in feeling and senti- 
ment, they can be retained within the pale of practical or 
rather formal morality and religion ; they can, at least, be with- 
held from much of the grossness of animal indulgence. Thus 
will good habits of action be formed, and bad ones prevented, a 
state of things calculated to prove highly advantageous in future 
life 


e. 

Children are prone to imitation, especially where their feel- 
ings of attachment are enlisted. They can be, therefore, easily 
induced to follow the example and obey the precepts of those 
whom they love. Thus can they be early led into the paths 
of virtue; or rather secured in them, and prevented from stray- 
ing into those of vice. It is now, therefore, in a particular 
manner, that they should be taught, by example, and initiated 
into the practice of moral conduct, even before they can feel 
the force or appreciate the value of moral precept. To such 
precept, however, they will cheerfully conform, when issued by 
the lips of those that are dear to them. 

In children are considerably developed two other organs, on 
which their instructors may act with advantage. We allude to 
Cautiousness and Love of Approbation. These are the sources of 
the apprehension of punishment and disgrace, and the love 
of applause. In children that cannot be otherwise governed, 
and restrained from vice, these feelings should be judiciously 
called into action. Thus may early life be protected from 
habits of practical depravity. 

About the age of puberty the moral and reflecting compart- 
ments of the brain are more fully developed. And it is now, 
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for the first ime, that youth begin to feel strongly the impulse 
of moral sentiment, realize the force of moral obligation, and 
place a just estimate on moral conduct. Hence they are now 
recognised, in judicial proceedings, as moral agents. And 
hence it is by, no means uncommon, for boys, who had been 
previously vicious and unmanageable, to become now correct 
and docile. i , ; 

The real foundation of moral education being now laid, in 
the competent development of moral constitution,.the super- 
structure must be reared and finished, as heretofore mentioned, 
by precept and persuasion, example and reason; by the active 
judicious, and uninterrupted cultivation of the moral and re- 
flecting compartments. of the brain. The study of Ethics is 
now doubly useful. It. expands and invigorates the, intellect, 
and strengthens the motives to praiseworthy conduct. ; 

For a time the pupil should be so hedged around by all things 
that are virtuous, as to be completely protected from allurements 
to vice. But as his moral habits increase in strength, it is expe- 
dient that their competency. be occasionally but judiciously tried, 
by cautious exposure. In the course of his life, and the vicissi- 
tudes of his fortune, temptations will present themselves; and 
it is wise that he be opportunely disciplined in the practice of 
resisting them. .It is thus that the body becomes fortified 
against physical evils, by coming occasionally into.contact with 
them. Besides, the revalting aspect of ee aud. vine has 
often the happy effect of strengthening moral habits, and con- 
firming virtuoug resolutions, in those who witness it. Hence 
the importance that when youth encounter vicious example, it 
should not approach them in a seductive form. If the pupil be 
high-minded and aspiring, his sense of honqur, and his love of 
fame will become, at length, a guardian of his virtue. So will 
his personal interest, as well as his feelings toward his family 
and friends, whom he would not, without reluctance, offend or 
disgrace. ‘These considerations, with sundry others-on which a 
want of time forbids us to dilate, should be strenuously inculca- 
ted by the instructors of youth, as aids in the process of moral 
education. 

To the discipline of penitentiaries, where reform is the object, 
most of the foregoing sentiments are applicable. If the conviets 
are young, both in. years and vice, and the moral and reflecting 
compartments of their brains are even moderately developed, the 
prospect is promising, that, by judicious treatment, they may be 
perfectly reclaimed. If the developments just mentioned are 
strong, their complete reformation is the more probable. Even 

who are advanced in years, and somewhat habituated to 
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depraved. His own thoughts and feelings are his only instruc- 
tors, and they instruct him in nothing but vice. The school, in 
which he has been so long disciplined, is one of positive immo- 
rality and corruption. That this is true, appears, we think, from 
the following considerations. 

We have already stated, and now repeat, that, in high and 
habitual offenders, the animal compartment of the brain prepon- 
derates. The ruling passion, therefore, is purely animal, and 
inclines only to vice. Nor, when they are alone, will the entire 
current of their feelings fail to follow it. In such beings, when 
left to themselves, and surrendered up to the dominion of their 
10 depraved appetites and passions, it is proverbially true, 
that 

Imagination plies her art, 

And pours them all upon the peccant part.” 
Instead of dwelling on the oo of morality, the beau- 
ties and blessings of religion, the value of industry, and the 
merit of good works, feelings, and sentiments, to which they are 
as entire strangers as the cannibal in his orgies, or the tiger in 
his jungle, the bent of their souls will be toward their for- 
mer courses of crime, and all their thoughts will be directed 
to the devising of means for their more successful renewal, when 
time shall have liberated them again, to disturb the repose, and 
prey on the fruits, or otherwise assail, the welfare of society. 
Thus will their animal propensities alone be strengthened, at 
the expense of their other faculties; every change in them will 
be from deep to deeper depravity; and, at the expiration of 
their confinement, they will issue forth on the community, more 
consummate villains than they were at the commencement. 
Thus, to habitual culprits, is solitary confinement, as already 
mentioned, a school of vice. To the correctness of this repre- 
sentation the well-known principles of human nature abundantly 
testify. Leave to himself and his own imaginings a thief or a 
robber, long practised in the work of felony, and theft or rob- 
bery, with new and improved schemes for perpetrating it, will 
constitute exclusively the theme of his thoughts. If this is not 
true, observation is fallacious, and all reasoning on the subject 
nugatory. 

To the reform of convicts, then, judicious and active eduea- 
tion is essential. And, to prove effectual, it must be the longer 
continued, and the more strenuously pressed, in proportion as 
the subjects of it are the worse organized, and the more invete- 
rately practised in guilt. It is thus that at school, the dunce re- 
quires, for his improvement in letters, more labour in the teach- 
er, and a greater length of time, than the boy of sprightliness ; 
and that the wound which has long festered, is more difficult to 
heal than that which is fresh. 
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that here, as in all other cases, experience, wisdom, and com- 
mon sense, should suggest means, and direet practice. The pa- 
ramount end of judicial punishment is the protection of society. 
The good of the many and the virtuous must prevail over both 
the sufferings and the enjoyments of the vicious and the few. If, 
then, it be established, on satisfactory evidence, that beings such 
as we have described c&nnot be reformed, they should be regard- 
ed as fere nature, and treated accordingly ; confined in cages 
during life, or sentenced to the gibbet. Nor, as relates to the 
wisdom and justice of the policy, is it of the slightest moment, 
whether their propensity to crime is the offspring of matter or 
mind. It exists and is immutable ; and society is entitled to pro- 
tection from its influence. 

That they may be strengthened and prove fruitful, all the 
organs and compartments of the brain must be exercised in the 
manner, and by the impressions, that are suited to their natures. 
Inaction and sloth as certainly enfeeble them as they do the 
muscles. In strict solitary confinement, therefore, where day 
follows day, week week, month month, and year year, in one 
dreary, dead, and monotonous succession, sukant the least ex- 
citement from instruction, it is idle to expect even the shadow 
of amendment. As well might we expect improvement, without 
exercise, in muscular dexterity and strength; or as well expect 
the convict to acquire, with his hands bound and muffled, higher 
excellence in penmanship, or an augmentation of manual dexte- 
rity in any of the arts. Of such a course of discipline, or rather 
want of discipline, deterioration is the inevitable effect. Moral 
improvement does not consist in the mere absence of vicious 
acts. It is something positive ; something consisting in action ; 
aad that action is of a specific kind. It is as much the product 
of education, as improvement in mathematics, or any other 
branch of knowledge. But education, to be productive and use- 
ful, must be administered within the walls of a prison, precisely 
as it is within those of a schoolhouse. The organs and faculties 
of the pupils must be suitably exercised, according to the kind 
of instruction required. If they are not, their march will be re- 
trograde. They not only will not acquire more, but they will 
lose what they already possess. ‘This is a law of nature. It 
appears to us, therefore, not a little singular, that highly intelli- 
gent and practical men should have ever dreamt of reforming 
criminals, b7 mere solitary confinement. Compel an atrocious 
and habitual malefactor to labour in a cell, uninstructed, or to 
remain there, without either labour or instruction, for twenty 

ears, arid he will be no more moral or virtuous at the end of 

i 5 nor any more fitted to live peacefully and in- 

nocently in society, than he was at the beginning of it. On the 

contrary, it appears to us incontrovertible, that he will be more 
112 
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depraved. His own thoughts and feelings are his only instruc- 
tors, and they instruct him in nothing but vice. The school, in 
which he has been so long Jeol, is one of positive immo- 
rality and corruption. ‘That this is true, appears, we think, from 
the Wenne considerations. 

We have already stated, and now repeat, that, in high and 
habitual offenders, the animal compartment of the brain prepon- 
derates. The ruling passion, therefore, is purely animal, and 
inclines only to vice. Nor, when they are alone, will the entire 
current of their feelings fail to follow it. In such beings, when 
left to themselves, and surrendered up to the dominion of their 
o depraved appetites and passions, it is proverbially true, 
that 

« Imagination plies her 
158 ns chem all upon 8 part.“ 

Instead of dwelling on the obligations of morality, the beau- 
ties and blessings of religion, the value of industry, and the 
merit of good works, feelings, and sentiments, to which they are 
as entire strangers as the cannibal in his orgies, or the tiger in 
his jungle, the bent of their souls will be toward their for- 
mer courses of crime, and all their thoughts will be directed 
to the devising of means for their more successful renewal, when 
time shall have liberated them again, to disturb the repose, and 
prey on the fruits, or otherwise assail, the welfare of society. 

hus will their animal propensities alone be strengthened, at 
the expense of their other faculties; every change in them 
be from deep to deeper depravity; and, at the expiration of 
their confinement, they will issue forth on the community, more 
consummate villains than they were at the commencement. 
Thus, to habitual culprits, is solitary confinement, as y 
mentioned, a school of vice. To the correctness of this repre- 
sentation the well-known principles of human nature abundantly 
testify. Leave to himself and his own imaginings a thief or 8 
robber, long practised in the work of felony, and theft or rob- 
bery, with new and improved schemes for perpetrating it, 
constitute exclusively the theme of his thoughts. If this is not 
true, observation is fallacious, and all reasoning on the subject 
nugatory. 

, To the reform of convicts, then, judicious and active edues- 
tion is essential. And, to prove effectual, it must be the longer 
continued, and the more strenuously pressed, in proportion 2 
the subjects of it are the worse organized, and the more invete- 
rately practised in guilt. It is thus that at school, the dunce re- 
quires, for his oe in letters, more labour in the t 
er, and a greater length of time, than the boy of sprightlines ; 
and that the wound which has long festered, is more di tto 
heal than that which is fresh. 
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It is not unimportant to observe, that if, in addition to à large 
animal development, the felon has also a large development of 
the organ of. Firmness, the prospect of his reform is the less 
promising. The function of this organ, as its name indicates, is 
to render the individual steady and inflexjble in his opinions 
and sentiments, whether true or false, and in his course of con- 
duct, whether virtuous or vicious. It is situated immediately 
under the sagittal euture, near its posterior extremity. Its large 
development produces a fulness or protuberance of the skull 
adjoining and directly above the point denominated, in common 
language, the crown. Add to this what has been designated as 
the ruffian form of the head, and the development for vice and 
depravity is complete. 

It has been already observed and is now repeated, as a mat- 
ter of t moment, that where the reformation of the convict 
is meditated, neither labour nor instruction must be enforced as 
a task, or inflicted as a punishment. Every kind of employment 
in which he is required to engage, must be not only voluntary 
in him, but rendered able ts him. Whatever is enforced 
by punishment or dread, is necessarily odious, and will be aban- 
doned, in disgust, on the earliest opportunity. It will moreover 
be subsequently remembered with incre abhorrence, and a 
stronger resolution against its adoption. To man, in his present 
cast of mind, even the felicities of Paradise would become offen- 
sive, and be rebelled against, were they forced on him contrary 
to his inelination. As heretofore s then, the convict should 
be indulged in labour, as a relief and amusement in solitude, that 
he may learn to love it on account of the gratification it affords 
him, and the health he derives from it; and instruction should 
be dispensed to him, on the same principles, and with the same 
views. Nor should the labour be either degrading in kind, or 
severe and oppressive, from the extent of the task. In either 
case it will be hateful, and never become productive of indus- 
trious habits. Hence a more hopeless instrument of reform than 
the tread-wheel can scarcely be imagined. It may subdue for 
the moment, but can never radically amend. On the contrary, 
it engenders feelings unfavourable to virtue. 

Culprits are but perverse and wicked children ; and the more 
deeply and exclusively you punish and disgrace them, you har- 
d hen the more, and render them the worse. Many a fro- 
ward and stubborn boy is driven, by harsh treatment, into vice 
and ruin, who, by mild and judicious training, miga have been 
bred up to industry, usefulness, and honour. In like manner, 
the harshness and cruelty of an under-keeper, himself even lin- 
gering on the bordersof crime, and awaiting but a slight tempta- 
tion, and a suitable opportunity, for the actual commission of it, 
may confirm, in the convict, vicious propensities, which, by 
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proper discipline, might have been thoroughly correctea, and 
rendered;subservient to virtuous purposes. 

In saying that the moral and religious instructors of criminals 
should be themselves moral and religious, we shall probably be 
regarded as uttering one of the tritest of truisms. But we 
intend by the position more perhaps than is at first appre- 
hended. Our meaning is, that the teachers should be constitu- 
tionally moral and religious; that both the moral and reflectin 
compartments of their brains, but especially the former, shoul 
be fully developed. 

That this opinion is both true and important, can be shown, 
if we mistake not, on well settled principles; and we know, 
from observation, that, in analogous cases, experience has con- 
firmed it. 

It isa law of nature, as immutable as the pointing of the 
needle to the pole, or the lapse of water down an inclined plane, 
that the language and true expression of any organ or compart- 
ment of the brain, in one individual, excite to action the corres- 
ponding organ or compartment in another. This is the natural 
and only ground of the influence of eloquence; and the true 
reason why the passions are contagious. 

One individual addresses another in the words and tones and 

ticulations of anger; or, to speak phrenologically, in the 
anguage and manner of Combativeness. The consequence is 
known to every one, and is felt to be natural. The same organ 
is excited in the individual addressed, and he replies in the 
same style. From artiticial speech, and empty gesture, the par- 
ties proceed to blows, which constitute the greatest intensity of 
the natural language of the irritated organ; its ultima ratio, in 
common men, as an appeal to arms is in the case of monarchs. 

Urged by Destructiveness, a man draws on his enemy or his 
comrade a sword or a dagger, and is instantly answered by a 
similar weapon, in obedience to the impulse of the same organ. 
This meeting of weapon with weapon is not the result of reason. 
The act will be performed as promptly and certainly, generall 
much more so, by him whose reasoning powers are dull an 
feeble, than by him in whom they are active and strong. It is 
the product of instinct; the reply. in its native expression, of 
the excited organ of Destructiveness in the defendant, to the 
expression of the same organ in the assailant. 

ben Demosthenes roused the Athenians to war with Philip, 
he harangued them in the intense language, burning thoughts, 
and bold and fierce gesticulations of Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness combined. And had he not so harangued them, he 
would never have impelled them to the field of Chseronea. 
Under a mere argumentative address, or ane dictated exclusive- 
ly by the moral organs, they would have remained inactive; when 
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the object of the orator is to move and melt, he succeeds only 
by adopting the language and natural expression of the softer 
organs which he desires to affect. If he wishes to command 
tears, he sheds them. So true is the maxim, “ Si vis me flere, 
dolendum est primum tibi ipsi.” 

Does one man wish toconciliate the friendship of another ? 
he mildly accosts him in the language of Adhesiveness, and thus 
excites a kindred 8 gp And when the lover strives to propi- 
tiate his mistress a in her favours, he approaches and ad- 
dresses her in the soft language and winning manner of the as- 
sociated organs of Amativeness and Adhesiveness. This is the 
philosophy of what the poets denominate the sympathy of souls ; 
the condition of an organ naturally and forcibly expressed, by 
looks, words, or actions, or by all of them, in one person, pro- 
ducing a similar condition of the same organ in another. 

In further illustration of our principle, let us suppose a lover 
to address his mistress in the language and manner of Comba- 
tiveness, or an individual, intent on gaining the confidence of 
another, to approach him with a staked dagger, and the menace 
of Destructiveness. Would either succeed in his meditated ob- 
ject? We know he would not. On the contrary, the former 
would render himeelf an object of resentment and dislike, and 
the latter would become the subject of a reciprocated assault, 
and perhaps of a mortal injury. In phrenological terms, each 
would be met and answered by the organ corresponding to that 
whose language and manner he had mistakenly i 

Nor does this rule apply less forcibly to the moral organs, 
than to those of the other compartments of the brain. The 
very aspect of an educated individual with a large TRS 
of morality and reflection, his forehead elevated and broad, and 
the top of his head lofty and well arched, accompanied by the 
impressive and commanding air and manner that never fail to 
attend them, exerts over Setoldes a moral influence. Vice 
and impiety shrink from his approach, and no profane or unbe- 
coming language is heard, nor vulgar indecencies practised, in 
his presence. Is he in the pulpit? It is under his influence, 
in particular, that “ those who came to scoff, remain to pray.” 
Wherever he is, even wild riot and bacchanalian uproar are 
settled and silenced, by the mild but imposing authority of his 

nce. These are the attributes which rendered so inde- 
scribably attractive and overawing the aspect, air, and manner 
of Washington. 

This effect of piety and morality, manifested in the exterior 
and deportment of an individual, is no less correctly than beau- 
tifully depicted by Virgil, in his illustration of the authority of 
Neptune, in quelliog e fury of the minieters of Æolus, who 
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had disturbed his empire by a violent tempest. The passage, 
which is perfectly phrenological, is as follows :— 


« Ac veluti magno in o cum sæpe coorta est 

Seditio, sevitque animis ignobile vulgus ; 

Jamque fasces et saxa volant ; furor arma ministrat ; 

Tum pietate gravem ac meritis si forte virum quem 

Conspexere, silent, arrectisque auribus adstant ; 

‘Ie regit dictis animos, et pectora mulcet.” 

“ae when in tumults rise the ignoble crowd, 
ad are their motions, and their tongues are loud; 
' * And stones and brands in rattling vollies fly, 
And all the rustic arms that fury can supply; 

If then some grave and pious man appear, 

They hush their noise and lend a listening ear; 

He soothes with sober words their mood, 

- And quenches their innate desire of blood.” 

k . = i Daynex. 
Whether we have regard to its poetical beauties, its anpii 
delineation, or its philosophical truth, there is scarcely to be 
found, in any production, whether ancient or modern, a picture 
superior in merit to this. . 

Let the instructors in penitentiaries, then, be E develop- 
ed in the moral and reflecting organs of the brain. Their organs 
of Benevolence, Veneration, Conscientiousness, and Hope, will 
so express themselves by appearance, manner, and words, as to 
awaken, in the convicts, the requisite action in the same organs. 
By their very language and general expression, independently 
of the sentiments inculcated, Benevolence soothes and conciliates, 
Conscientiousness solemnizes, Hope cheers with inviting pros- 
pects, in case of reformation, Wonder gives sanctity and force 
to inculcations of a belief in the existence of superior beings, 
while Veneration elevates and directs the soul towards its 2 
In the expression and eloquence of the latter organ, in parti- 
cular, when highly excited, there is a sublimity of fervour and 
force, which melts down and subdues even obduracy itself. No- 
thing canting, boisterous, menacing, or loud; but a depth and 
solemn majesty of undertone, united to a glowing upward look, 
and an adoring attitude which nothing but the consummation of 
far-gone depravity can resist. The speaker does not merely re- 
cite; he, at once, looks and acts the character he personates; 
and we all know how important that is to deep effect, as well in 
the pulpit as on the stage. 

How different is this, both in appearance and result, from that 
miserable substitute for religious and moral teaching; that re- 
volting caricature of piety, whining, coarse, obstreperous, and 


"A development of peated ‘Wonder or Marvellousness height- 


ens not a little the tone of Ven and gives it more decidedly a heaven. 
ward direction. g 
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denouncing, which so often assails us in places of worship; and 
which has its source as exclusively in the animal organs, as the 
uproar of the bacchanalian, the shout of battle, or the howling 
of wolves? This indecent storminess of instruction affects 
alone the animal com ent of the brain, because, as just 
stated, it is itself grossly animal; and we venture tofassert, that 
no teacher or minister ever practised it, who was himself large- 
ly developed in his moral and reflecting compartments: we 
mean, in whom those com ents fairly predominated, and 
gave character to the individual. On the truth of this we would 

willing to peril the fate of Phrenology. It is a cast of pulpit- 
pugilists alone, with heads of the true ruffian mould, or nearly 
approaching it, that deal in nothing but discourses of terror ; 
who, in sermonizing, or otherwise teaching, exercise their Com- 
bative and Destructive faculties to drive their flocks into the 
pale of their religion, precisely as they would employ a whip 
or a goad to drive sheep into a fold, or black eine into their 
stalls. Terror is their chief, if not their only, instrument of reform; 
and a worse can scarcely be imagined. Their appeal is to 
Cautiousness, the organ of the craven passion of fear, whose in- 
fluence never infused morality or oA nes into any one, and 
never can. Their plea of conversion and worship is not grati- 
tude for existence and all its enjoyments, nor yet the love of 
moral purity and holiness, but the dread of punishment. They 
would frighten sinners into heaven, as a mere refuge from a 
place of torment. 

From teaching like this, which is the growth of the more de- 
graded propensities of man, the convicts of a prison should be 
carefully protected. Whatever seemingly useful effect it may 
produce on them, is, to say the least of it, transitory and decep- 
tive. Nor is this all. It unfits the mind for rational improve- 
ment, and true reformation. No man, then, whose head in- 
clines strongly to the ruffian form, should ever be employed as 
an instructor of convicts. For his labours to provejsuccessful 
would seem impossible. 

We cannot forbear expressing our sincere regret, that any in- 
dividual, of such development, should ever assume the office of 
a public teacher of morality and religion. The pulpit is not his 
proper sphere. Such is the incongruity of his aspect and de- 
meanour with that sacred spot, that, when he is in it, the ap- 
pea presented is scarcely short of caricature. He resem- 

les the mock hero of farce, whose office is to “ split the ears of 
the groundlings,” and make the million laugh.” He does not 
« look his character,” and cannot, therefore, act in it with impres- 
sive and permanent effect. He is a baboon in regimentals, or 
Bruin di red by a band and surplice. In fact, his teaching, 
like his looks, has “ no relish of salvation in it.” Hence his mi- 
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nistry is fruitless, and perhaps we might add, profane and inju- 
rious. 

To show that our views, on this subject, are not singular, 
but comport with long standing and, high authority, we ss to 
the s of the Messiah, his beloved ede and Judas Isca- 
riot, as delineated by Raphael, Michael Angelo, and others. 
In the two former, but more especially in the first of them, we 
find, united to large reflecting organs, the most finished speci- 
mens of moyal development that has ever beeu witnessed; 
while, in the head of him who betrayed his Master, there is 
nothing but the rons airy of the animal and the ruffian. 
The wonder is, that a being, with such a brain, should ever 
have been trusted, or admitted, for a moment, into fellowsbip 
with the pious. 

Will it be objected, that these are fancy-heads, and not real 
likenesses of the persons designated ? We answer, it matters 
not. Were the forms of the head proved to be fictitious, the 
phrenological argument derived from them would lose none 
of its force. The developments of the Messiah and the disciple 
whom he loved would still be expressive of morality and piety, 
and that of Judas of incurable depravity. 

Fancy-painting, like statuary, poetry, and all moral fiction, 
must be true to life. If. otherwise, it is worthless, and has no 
reputation. Supposing the painters, then, to have cast the moulds 
of the heads in their own imaginations, those moulds were but 
copies of nature. Had they not learnt, in the school of obser- 
vation, that a lofty and expanded forehead, and an elevated and 
finely arched head, are indicative of reflection, morality, and 
piety, and the reverse of falsehood, treachery, and vice, they 
would not have represented the former attributes of figure as 
characteristic of beings consummate in excellence, and the latter 
ef one matchless in guilt. Had those pnei bestowed on the 
head of the Messiah the same form which they have given to 

that of Judas, high as their reputation was, a blunder 20 
gross and unnatural would have ruined it. In the fanatical age 
in which they lived, the act would have been probably con- 
strued into impiety, and might have brought them to the stake. 
We mean no irreverence in adding, because we feel none, but 
the reverse, that had the Messiah presented such developments 
as those conferred on the apostolic traitor, his sermon on the 
Mount, as well as his other teachings, would have been less im- 
pressive than they were. It would not have been so likely to 
have been declared of him, that he spake as never man 
spake.” There is no doubt, that that criticism related to his 
manner, no less than his matter; and that it was alike true of 
both. There was in the discourse as mach of the eloquence of 
piety and morality, as of the spirit and precepts. 
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That the experiment of mora] instruction may be, in every 
instance, fair and satisfactory, convicts should be sentenced to a 
period of imprisonmeat and discipline proportioned, not alone 
to the enormity of any single crime, but to their developments, 
and age both in years and vice, and to the greater or des 
pravity of their habits. The sentence should be sccommodated, 
as far as possible, to the time requisite for the eriminal's refor- 

Is he young both in years and felony, and are his develop- 
ments promising ? his term of discipline may he the shorter, al- 
though the crime he has committed be of a serious character. 
But if more advanced in life, of worse developments, and mote 
practised in guilt, his time of imprisonment should be longer, 
even under an affence of less magnitude. Nor ought distino- 
tions to terminate here. Were two youths or adults convicted 
of crimes precisely alike, or even as accomplices in the same 
crime, one of better, the other of much woree developments, the 
latter should be sentenced to the longest discipline. 

It ought never, however, to be forgotten, that very short 
terms of training, even in the cases of the youngest culprits, and 
for slight offences, are rarely productive of permanent good. A 
boy must have habits of vice, or at least such as very 
strongly toward it, of some continuance, before, by the commis. 
sion of actual crime, he renders himself amenable to penal law. 
Effectually and permanently, therefore, to change such habits is 
the work of time. 

As relates to the offences of youth, we apprehend that the 
law is defective. For a petty orime the diacipline is so short, that 
it amounts to neither reformation nor punishment. It rather 
encourages the culprit to persevere in felony, than deters him 
from it“. Thus does he beeome ultimately habituated to 
crime. Hence it has been found, by experience, in some of the 
houses of correction in Scotland and elsewhere, that boys im- 

isoned a few weeks only, for lighter erimes, have become more 
Frequently confirmed malefactors, and suffered death or trans- 
portation, than those who, on account of deeper guilt, kave been 
sentenced to racted terms of reform. Of this the cause is 
sufficiently ble. In the latter cases there was time allowed 
for thorough reformation; while; in the former, the period of 
confinement was too brief. The rule of reason and conscience 
certainly is, never to let the culprit lonse on society, until he hag 
manifested the most satiafactory evidences of reform. This rule 


„Hence the importance of establishing, for the reformation of juvenile of- 
fenders, houses of correction, on fair principles, and under competent govern. 
ment. The result of sugh establishmenta, if judiciously conducted, cannot 
fall to be incaloulably beneficial. It will prove ane of the most efficient pre. 
ventives of crime that has ever been devised. The reason is, that it will 


be in perfect harmony with the principles of human nature. 
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should be observed in relation to young criminals as well as old, 
and whether the offence is petty or otherwise. 

I our codes of penal law do not give to those who execute 
them a power to this effect, they ought to be amended. The 
effort to reform should be judiciously accommodated, both in 
manner and the period of its continuance, to the character of the 
convict. an thing short of this is legislative empiricism. To 
attempt to reform all criminals by the same kind and continu- 
ance of process, is as arrant quackery, as the attempt to cure all 
diseases by the same remedy. 

There are differences as numerous and striking in moral as in 
physical constitutions and temperament. Perhaps they are 
much more numerous. By those, then, who would operate on 
them skilfully and successfully, they must be alike studied and 
understood, that the means employed may be accommodated to 
their peculiarities. If this be not done, no useful result can 
ever be attained in the treatment of either physical or moral de- 
rangements. It need scarcely be added, that a system of dis- 
cipline embracing this principle, would be subject to perpetual 
maladministration and abuse, unless conducted with real ability 
and undeviating faithfulness and attention. It should, there- 
fore, be entrusted only to such men as possess wisdom and phi- 
lanthropy, energy, perseverance, a degree of vigilance and pe- 
netration that no secrecy can escape, and a resolution and firm- 
ness that no difficulties can subdue. Nor are these the only 
high qualities which the governors and teachers in penitentiaries 
should possess. They should be men endued with the spirit, 
and marked with the air of authority and command, fearless of 
danger, undismayed by rebellion, and personally bold and ac- 
tive in suppressing it. Under such directors alone can any sys- 
tem for the reformation of criminals prove successful ; for unless 
suitably administered, a mere form of government, however ex- 
cellent, is a nullity. 

We are told that a recommendation is abroad to shorten the 
periods of penitentiary discipline, with a view to reduce the 
number of convicts confined at the same time. 

This is a mistaken policy. Its adoption, should it take ef- 
fect, will prove it so. Instead of diminishing the number of 
convicts confined at once, it will eventually increase it. The 
only effectual mode to lessen their number is to reform them, or 
them to death. To shorten the terms of their discipline will 

o neither. But it will certainly lessen the probability of their 
reformation. 

We repeat, that the period of training should be proportion- 
ed oe b: diffculty of Ha ag Its requniee b e 
can be determined only by experiment, under the management 
of suitable directors. As rationally might an attempt be made 
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to determine, by statute, the term for healing a physical as a 
moral malady. As heretofore intimated, reason would seem to 
dictate, that there be entrusted to a competent board, a discre- 
tionary power to prolong or shorten the period of training, ac- 
cording to the progress of the convict in reformation. 

It is not our purpose to treat of the details of a system of pe- 


nitentiary discipline. A minute consideration of the subject 


would involve an inadmissible protraction of this article. We 
deem it necessary, however, to offer, in relation to it, alfew fur- 
ther remarks. 

Convicts, although deeply depraved, are notwithstanding 
men, and should be dealt with on the prineiples of human na- 
ture. Unless for the soundest of reasons, and from motives the 
most imperative, nothing should be either done or said to them, 
to degrade them further in their own estimation, or in the opi- 
nion of others. Our feelings as men, united to our knowledge 
of the human character, testify to the correctness of this senti- 
ment, and teach us the reason of it. A consciousness of degra- 
dation is an incubus on the spirit, repressing all elevation of 
thought and generosity of desire, and thus extinguishing in the 
culprit even a wish to reform. Repeating to him: perpetually; 
in its petrifying accents, that the effort is useless, it renders him 
reckless, and teaches him despair. It is for this reason, added 
to the resentment and hatred it engenders, that, where reform 
is the object, corporeal punishment is the most hopeless dis- 
cipline. 

Pro secure the confidence, and conciliate the attachment of 
the offenders, should be a leading object with the teachers and 
governors. But this they can never effect by threatening, vitu- 
perative or contemptuous words, or the employment of the lash. 
To express ourselves, again, in phrenological terms, if they 
wish to excite in the prisoners the organ of Adhesiveness, and 
influence them by it, they must address them in its mild lan- 
guage, and manifest toward them the deportment it produces. 
By this course they can scarcely fail to get such a hold of their 
affections, and gain such an ascendency over them, as may be 
rendered peculiarly operative in their amendment. The fallen 
convict, who cannot be raised and moulded into something bet- 
ter, by the benevolent and judicious efforts of a teacher or go- 
vernor, to whom he is attached, and whom he perceives to be 
earnestly labouring for his good, is degraded below not only the 
hope, but the deserving of reform. He is a moral lazar beyond 
even the possibility of cure. His soul is indissolubly wedded to 
vice, and his confinement should be for life. 

On convicts, as on other men, the requisite knowledge, 
ther with moral and religious instruction, should be inculcated 
by books, conversation, admonition, exhortation, and example. 
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This training, made to alternate with suitable labour, should be 
at first private. But those in whom satisfactory evidences of 
amendment have appeared, may, as a reward for pood conduct, 
and a means of further reformation, be afterwards assembled oc- 
casionally in a suitable apartment provided for the purpose, and 
there receive mstruction together. 

In this way, if their amendment be genuine, their examples 
will be mutually and highly beneficial. This living and humane 
-association, contrasted with dead and lonely walls, will once 
more awaken and cherish human feelings, recal something of 
the long forgotten pleasates of existence, and confirm in the pe- 
nitents the resolutions which they may have already formed to 
render themselves worthy to live in communion and harmony 
with their race. ; 

If it is essential to the successful ineuleation of moral and re- 
ligious instruction, that it be rendered acceptable to those who 
receive it, the same is true of habits of industry. Such habits, 
however essential as compounds of reform, can never be ren- 
dered permanent, by means that are justly offensive to the con- 
victs. And every measure is justly offensive, that is either un- 
natural, or unnecessarily severe. 

The youthful adult, and even the man in years, look back, 
with shuddering and abhorrence, on wanton severities which 
had been practised on their childhood, and execrate the names 
of those who trated them. Nor will the criminal fail to 
remember, with similar emotions, the cruelties inflicted on him 
within the walls of a prison. And with the cruelties themselves 
he will associate the ends they were intended to produce, and 
regard them as objects of well founded hatred. Thus will his 
aversion from industry be confirmed. Such is human nature, 
and such the motives which influence, and the laws which go- 
vern, it. 

The reason why burdensome and offensive tasks, enforced by 
severities and other kinds of ill treatment, never contribute 
either to the reformation of criminals, or the improvement of 
any one, is obvious. Harsh and galling discipline, of every de- 
scription, is essentially the product of the animal organs. It is 
inflicted particularly by Combativeness and Destructiveness. 
And those who enforce it seldom fail to accompany it with the 
Severe and offensive expression and manner of these organs. 
Indeed in no other way can they accomplish their object. But, 
as heretofore mentioned, it is a printiple of our nature, that 
whatever otgatis we openly exercise in our deportment toward 
others, excite into similar action the corresponding organs in 
them. 

In convicts, then, who are compelled to labour in employ- 
ments that ate disagreeable to them, to perform tasks that are 
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‘excessive and burdensome, or who are subjected, by their 
keepers, to any other indignities or wanton severities, the ani- 
mal compartment of their brain, especially the organs of Comba- 
tiveness and Destructiveness, are kept in a state of habitual ex- 
citement. The perpetual resentment of such criminals, and 
their deep desire of vengeance on their task-masters and tor. 
mentors, engross their thoughts, absorb the better feelings of 
their nature, and paralyze or cancel even the wish to reform. 
But we need scarce add, that from such a state of excitement 
no improvement either in- morals or industry can result. On 
5 contrary, the effect in relation to both must be unfavour- 
able. 

On the subject of the diet of convicts, as an engine of 
reform, we have been hitherto silent. Yet we do not deem 
it unimportant. Feeding is a process exclusively animal, and 
contributes, in no degree, either to purify or strengthen our 
moral feelings in the abstract. But there exists not a doubt, 
that the quantity as well as the quality of food has a palpable in- 
fluence on the animal propensities. Simple and moderate fare 
weakens, while a full and stimulating diet invigorates them. 
An attempt to prove this would be superfluous. It is already a 
maxim in morals, as well as in physiology. A conviction of 
its truth is the result no less of observation, than of personal 
experience. Our animal temperament, then, is strengthened, 
and our moral comparatively weakened, by luxurious living. 
From this, as respects convicts, the inference is plain. Let their 
fare be as simple as possible, consisting chiefly of vegetables, 
and barely sufficient in quantity to preserve health, and the 
amount of strength requisite for labour. Any thing beyond 
this will prove injurious, by retarding reform. 

A temporary but severe reduction of aliment, for any breach 
of prison-rules, is one of the best modes of correction. In 
of exciting the angry and vindictive passions, like the infliction 
of stripes, it subdues them. It produces positive, not counterfeit 
submission. This may be readily proved in the case of our 
domestic animals. A vicious and refractory horse tolerates the 
harness and submits to the rein, much more readily under a 
spare, than under a full and pampering diet. On the same 
ground will a disorderly convict yield obedience. His animal 
propensities will be tamed and regulated, by withholding that 
which contributes to inflame them. 

Such are the sentiments, which, in the character of phrenolo- 


ists, we have ventured to express on 5 iseipline. 
e confidently trust that an 8 liberal public will 
not reject them as visionary and useless, merely on account af 
the science with which they are connected. All we ask, in 
their behalf, is a severe but candid examination. Let that be 
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the test of their value, and the arbiter of their fate. If we are 
not - mistaken, they are in fair accordance with the intellec- 
tual constitution of man, and will be found to be the elements 
of · a bettér school of disnipline in morality and industrious habits, 
thaw has been heretofore established in the penitentiaries of our 
country. As the elucidation and defence of general principles 
has been our chief object in the composition of this article, it is 
not, we. repeat, but purpose to enter into the details of either the 
organisatio: or administration of such an institution. That 
businessiwild bs more fitly referred to the wisdom and experi- 
enveofiahose who-are practically versed in it. In the mean 
time, a few further remarks in illustration and proof of the 
ans ofi Phrenology, will not, we trust, be deemed inadmissi- 

lei: rap bs ad tr tel, . 

Wu assert that, without perhaps being himself conscious of it, 
every man of soutid observation is instinctively a i saba 
He judges of the intellects and characters of individuals, at first 
sight, by the fornis: and dimensions of their heads. That this 
is true, as respeots. striking heads, admits of demonstration. 
And if it is true of any, it is, to a certain extent, true of all. 

The idiot héad, the ruffian- head, and the head of elevated mo- 
rakty and reflection can be mistaken by no one of common dis- 
cernment Even. ohildren notice them, and are sensible of their 
indications. Nor is there the least difficulty in distinguishing 
and ‘nterpreting heads:of midway intermediate grades. Even of 
those that more nearly approach each other, in size and figure, 
the difference, although | less obvious, is still perceptible; to the 
acute and practized er very palpably so. We venture to 
assert, that-these:prineiples influence man, in many of his most 
important trarsnetions: tm 

No’ etlightened-and virtuous ruler, whether he be emperor, 
king, prince, or president; ever selects, asa privy counsellor, a 
chief justice, à minister of state, a foreign ambassador, or the 
chief of · any important department, a man who wears a ruffian 
head. In of: this, reference is fearlessly made to all high 
and confidential officers, of this description, whose developments 
are known tous. It will be found, on examination, that the 
tops of their heads were lofty: and well arohed. and their fore- 
heads elevated and broad.. It. is known:that Washington was 
one of the most nocurate judges of men. He was rarely if ever 
mistaken in his 1 of or · unſortunate. in his ap- 
pointments to. off: And he selected, , for. his cabinet, and 
other stations, where distinguished wisdom and virtue were re- 
quired, some of the best: moulded heads of the nation. The head 
of Hamilton was a Gnisbed model of development, in the mo- 
ral and reſlecting compartment of. the brain. So was that of the 
Duke of Sully, the favourite counsellor of Henry IV., and per- 
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haps the most virtuous and enlightened minister that ever di- 
rected the affairs of France. But to specify, on this subject, 
would be an endless and perhaps an envious task. We repeat, 
therefore, that, as far as facts are known, great and rulers 
never fail to place in stations of high. trust, men: w moral 
and reflecting compartments are fi . 

On the contrary, when a crafty and sanguinary tyrant resolves 
on the assassination of those who are obnoxious to him, he · places 
the dagger in the hand of one whose head is of the geauine 
ruffian form. Of this cast are the heads of those wiro minister to 
the vengeance of such dealers in blood as Nero, Domitian, and 
Richard of England. 

AN pubi executioners by profession have ruffian beads. The 
man of high moral and reflecting developments never accepts 
such a revolting office. He turns instinctively fram the sight of 
agony and blood, which are attractive only to the organ of De- 
structiveness. 

The ruffian form of head belongs also to habitually mutinous 
soldiers and sailors, and to all those who lead conspiracies con- 
certed for purposes of rapine and murder. 

An enlightened traveller loaded with wealth, about to com- 
mence a long journey through an unhabited country infested 
by robbers, wishes to engage a few companions, with whom he 
may be familiar, and in oan he can confide. A number of 
strangers present themselves, alike in size, and muscular strength 
and activity; but some of them possess large ruffian, and the 
others fine moral and reflecting, developments. Instinetively, 
and without a pause, the traveller selects the latter as his asso- 
ciates. The former, no correct judge of human nature will ever 
choose as counsellors in difficulties, or as confidential friends. 

There never yet existed, and, under the prent constitution 
of things, there never can exist, a minister of the guspel morally 
and piously eloquent and impressive in the ~~ degree, with- 
out a fine moral development. It is such development alone that 
can give him that rich and fervid morality and devotion of con- 
ception and feeling, without which the . of the pulpit 
is cold and barren. : . . . 

A preacher with. a ruffian development may have what the 
world calls eloquence; hut it is spurious and uħproductive. He 
may rant and rave, alarm, touch, and: even draw tears; but all 
is animal, and comparatively gross. He can never awaken, and 
excite, to the highest pitch, seatiments of pure morality and 
vital piety. He can never produce that rich, engrossing, and 
sublime devotion, which imparts ta the subjects of it a lively 
foretaste of the enjoyments of a higher and holier state of 
existence. Nor is any one su ible of feelings so exalt- 
ed and unearthly, unless his development is good. As 
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well might it be expected of him to see and hear, with inordi- 
nate keenness, without any excellency of eye and ear. 

The eloquence of every public speaker, then, must correspond 
with his developments. So true is this, that a disciplined. phreno- 
logist, who is.at the same time a man of literary taste, can tell, 
and has told the cerebral charaster of an-orator whom he had 
never: seen, and whose head he had neyer heard deseribed, from 
reading his disceuases. The developmests of the celebrated Dr 
Chalmers were thus indiaated by- a phrenologist to whom he 
was an entire stranger. * oo, 

The eloquence of the aborigines of our country, on which 
such extravagant eulogies have been bestowed, is the growth al- 
most exclusively of the auimal and knowing compartments of 
the brain; the former of which those sons of the forest have in 
very large, and the latter. in sufficiently full, development. To 
the moral and. reflecting compartments, in which the Indians 
are strikingly deficient, it has but little affinity. To this even 
the l speech of Logan is no exception. 

Of all savage eloquence the.same is true. Animal and fierce 
in its nature, it may move very deeply the animal feelings ; but 
it never awakens moral sentiment, nor exercises intensely the 
organs of reflection. . 

Phrenology is as applicable to the inferior animals, as it is to 
man, and derives from thence abundant evidence confirmatory 
of its truth. Wherever we direct our view, we find ruffianism 
or nobleness. ' 

In the family of the dog kind, the cur and the lurcher belong 
to the former cast, and the mastiff and the Newfoundland dog, to 
the latter. Of the:Cabaline race, the serub is.the ruffian, and 
the Arab, the hunter, and the war-horse, animals of us 
and noble qualities, And the difference of cerebral . 
and mental attributes that marks the specified varieties in these 
two races of quadrupeds, resembles very closely that. which ex- 
ists between the human: ruffian and the man of native morality. 

Let it not be imagined that our condemnation of severities in 
penitentiary discipline arises from motives of sickly sensibility, 
either real or affected. We neither possess nor profess any maw- 
kish sympathy in. the sufferings of convicts. e have spoken, 
on the subject, net from excited feeling, but deliberate judgment. 

Convicts of every description, but. more especi those 
whose guilt is deep, deserve severe, treatment, could the chief 
end of their punishment be promoted by it. But, for the rea- 
sons already stated, we ane persuaded it cannot. 

Our sympathies, therefore, are for the innocent, not the guilty ; 
for the community, not the condemned. To protect the latter 
from aggression and wrong, we would protect the former from 
all treatment, which, however justly inflicted, might prevent 
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their reformation: Could severity reform, and had we the pow- 
er to direct it, the measure of it dispensed should be sufficiently 
full. We would avoid cruelty, but execute justice with an um- 
sparing hand. Even the life of the culprit should expiate his 
guilt, could the public weal be promoted by thesacrifice. This 
remark opens to us the subject of punishment by death, to which 
we have heretofore but casually adverted. A few further 
thoughts on it shall close this paper, which has beén already 
protracted far beyond its intended limits. 
We well know that in various parts of the United States, but 
perhaps more especially in the state of Pennsylvania, the tide of 
ublic feeling is setting very strongly against capital punishments. 
Les legitimacy, or rather the authority and right of the political 
body to inflict it, is questioned by many, and denied by not a few. 
As far as we have looked into the controversy, it appears to us 
that the opposers of the lawfulness of punishment by death, rely, 
for evidence to support their opinions, chiefly, if not entirely, on 
their interpretation of the Old and New Testaments; at least on 
some tenet or sentiment of religion. If they have attempted 
seriously to sustain themselves, on any other grounds, their wri- 
tings to that effect have escaped our notice. Their objection, 
therefore, seems to be founded exclusively in their religious 
creed. 
It is not our intention to analyze very critically this objection, 
nor to attempt, with any earnestness, either to refute or confirm 
it. We cannot perceive in it any marked pertinency to the 
point at issue. We are greatly mistaken if it is not much more 
the result of individual feeling, than of sound judgment or en- 
lightened wisdom. On this, as on other subjects, men think ac 
cording to personal temperament, and early education. i 
The question as to the right of government to inflict capital 
punishment, is one of policy and natural law, not of religion. 
Aware of this, and, as we apprehend, in recognition of it, the 
Author of our religion has len behind him, on the subjeet, no 
ecept, either positive or fairly implied. As far, therefore, as 
is teachings are concerned, the matter rests where it did before, 
with the wisdom of lawgivers. The Christian dispensation, then, 
not forbidding it, it cannot be deemed an irreligious practice. 
Nor from the mild and benevolent tenets of Christianity can any 
inference unfavourable to it be drawn. That benevolence is 
catholic in its character. Contemplating the greatest practicable 
amount of good, it embraces the many rather than the few ; the 
community at large, rather than individuals. Much less can it 
be converted, by construction and mistaken tenderness, into a 
shield for the vicious and worthlese, in their annoyance of the 
virtuous and the valuable. Such a construction would change 
both its nature and effects, and transform it into cruelty. 
Shall we be told, that it is wrong to cut off : sinner in the 
x Kk 2 
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midst of his career of vice, because it deprives him of the chance 
of repentance, and throws a barrier in the way of his salvation ? 
We answer, that this is a point to be considered by the culprit 
himself, rather than by society, which is suffering from his vices. 
His guilt must not be made his sanctuary. His life must not be 
spared, merely because it is a public evil. It must not be held 
sacred and inviolable, because it is not only itself sinful, but is 
leading others into sin. Quod probat nimis, probat nihil. If this 
argument proves any thing, it proves certainly too much. Its 
plain and undeniable import is, that the deeper the guilt, the 
more carefully should the life of the guilty be preserved, lest, 
by his death, his soul might be lost. We might even retort on 
our antagonists and say, that the longer the guilty perseveres in 
his guilt, the more signal will be his future punishment. Short- 
en his life, therefore, to mitigate his torments. To say the least, 
perseverance and inveteracy in sin, afford a bad prospect of re- 
pentance and salvation. i 

If we refer to the theocracy of the Jews, the Deity himself 
being the immediate lawgiver, the question assumes a very dif- 
ferent aspect. Under that dispensation, capital punishment for 
several crimes was not only permitted, but expressly enjoined 
by Divine authority. And whatever might have been their 
source, the Jewish laws, for the government of the community, 
were as much a system of civil policy as the laws of our own, 
or of any other country. Supports them of divine origin, 
they were‘necessarily correct in all points, accommodated to the 
nature and relations of man, and conferred on the body politic 
no right over the individual, which was not both just and mer- 
ciful in itself, and salutary in its effects. To contend in oppo- 
sition to this, is to pay but little respect to the authority of 
Heaven. 

But the system of Christianity has not altered the nature of 
things. Justice and right are immutable; the same now that 
they were in the beginning. What was just and right at the 
ſoot of Mount Sinai, is equally so in the United States. If it 
was correct, in the Jewish community to take away the liſe of 
a high malefactor, it is equally correct in our on community. 
Christianity has abolished only things that were local and tem- 
porary, not universal and permanent; mere ceremonials, not 
essentials. It has not altered either the nature of man, or the 
principles that bind civil society together, and by the influence 
of which alone it can maintain its existence. It has abroga 
nothing of the pre-established order and fitness of things. We 
repeat, that what was right under the Jewish dispensation 18 
right under the Christian, unless rendered otherwise by a post- 
tive prohibition. as 

We contend, then, that, provided wisdom and sound policy 
sanction the act, in other words, provided the measure 
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deemed, by those appointed to decide on it, best calculated to 
protect society, and promote the public good, government has a 
right to inflict on high offenders the punishment of death. This 
right is not only consistent with the laws of nature ; it is one of 
them. 

A civil community, considered as a body, is analogous to an 
individual, and has the same privileges. But to the individual 
the privilege of self-defence, adapted to circumstances, will not 
be denied. Feeling and reason alike sanction it, and neither 
the letter nor spirit of Christianity forbids it. To preserve his 
own life, or that of his friend, a man may take away the life of 
a felonious enemy. So may he that of a robber, who is enter- 
ing his bouse at night, with a view to pillage it by force, and 
then set fire to it. A female has a right to defend her honour, 
by the death of him who is about to violate it. To these posi- 
tions nothing, we think, but sophistry can be opposed. Pro- 
vided any means, more suitable and advantageous than the death 
of the culprit, can be devised to prevent the meditated mischief, 
hey ought certainly to be adopted. But we are vindicating 
right, not eontending for expedience or policy. 

Between the civil community and him who would subvert its 
highest interests, if not destroy its very existence, the same rights 
and relations subsist. Society must protect itself by such means 
as comport best with its interests and necessities. Provided it 
can do this in no other way, it is fully justified in taking away 
the life of the offender. To deny this is to deprive the commu- 
nity of the shield of natural law. It is to lay bare to the dag: 

r of the assassin the bosom of the innocent, to leave female 
fonsar often unprotected, and to suffer the robber to riot on the 
fruits of ruined industry. It is, in fact, to permit guilt to tri- 
umph, by allowing the unsuspecting and the virtuous to become 
the dupes and victims of the designing and the wicked. 

As it seems undeniable, then, that society possesses the right 
to exact of criminals the penalty of death, the matter resolves 
itself into a question of policy, and it belongs to lawgivers to 
decide between it and other forms of punishment. We shall 
only add the palpable truth, that, in every state and condition 
of society, the same kind of policy cannot be equally wise 
and salutary. Without capital punishment, it is doubtful, per- 
haps, whether certain communities could maintain their existence, 
while in others, a different form of correction may be generally 
preferable. In this, as in all other human affairs, adaptation to 
circumstances is the dictate of wisdom, and can be attained only 
as the fruit of experience *. 


© We admit the right, but limit the expediency. In a very barbarous age, 
it may be necessary; but in proportion as society becomes humanized, it may 
de dispensed with —Eprror. 
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ARTICLE III. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF 
THE CAUSE OF UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


Ir is refreshing to the moralist, who is practically convinced 
that man is happy in the direct ratio of the predominance of his 
moral faculties over his animal propensities,—of the law in his 
mind over the Jaw in his members,—to see our nature here and 
there vindicating its own dignity, and rising up erect above a 
grovelling scene below, with those characters on its brow 
which ally it directly with Divinity. Several noble purpo- 
ses of Justice and Mercy are in progress in this country, 
and are every day enlisting a wider circle of adherents. Such 
are the mitigation and ultimate cessation of negro slavery, 
—the abolition of capital and cruel punishments, —the rescue 
of the soul and body of the infant labourer from the fan 
of manufacturing avarice,—the discouragement of that vel. 
destruction, moral and physical, excess in the use of ardent 
spirits ;—and last and test, the disuse of war, and main- 
tenance of peace throughout the world. There is no more co- 
gent proof of the pas ence of the inferior feelings in the cur- 
rent impressions of society, and of the ignorance which covers 
from its eyes the true constitution of creation, than the fact that 
all these labours of love are very generally treated as pure chi- 
meras,—as the dreams of well-meaning but weak men, en- 
thusiasts utterly ignorant of the world, and the rational and 
practicable means by which the world is moved. Yet it is 
true that, as to beneficial results, the contemned are wiser 
than the contemners. Guided, or, it may be impelled, by 
their feeling of -will to men, they are wielding means for 
moving the world, compared to which the self-seeking of the 
propensities shrinks into insignificance. Nay, the latter do not 
stop at the negative point of failure to promote human weal, 
but positively work human woe, in direct proportion to the 
energy of their application. 

But although the propensities predominate in society, the 
moral faculties and intellect exiet, and can be operated upon. 
The process is insensible, and it is slow. The portion of mo- 
rality, moderate as it is, which leavens the mass of animalism in 
the human race of 1832, is all that six thousand years have pro- 
duced; and of that, ninety hundred parts are the shoot of the 
two last centuries. But the progression is thereby proved to 
take place in an accelerating ratio, and another century will in 
all probability quadruple the present total sum of working 
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morality in the world. It is interesting to observe this silent 
and steady, though slow infusion of good, of which, to use a 
chemical term, mankind have a large, and yet very partially 
supplied capacity. The success, for example, of Temperance 
Societies in America, where they originated, and in Britain, 
where they are rapidly extending, is accounted for by this 
gradual diffusion of sound sense and right feeling. The advo- 
‘cates of temperance have held up to the world a concentrated 
picture of human suffering, flowing from excess in ardent 
spirits, as it affeets the bodily frame,—brutalizes or entirely 
wrecks the mind,—beggars the family,—squanders propert 
and life *,—aad: multiplies crime. They have exhibited with 
that picture a plan for abating the nuisance, and moreover have 
pressed upon the. public attention such unequivocal proofs of 
their success, that the smile of what Sir Walter Scott almirabiy 
names vulgar incredulity, not less common than vulgar credulity, 
is giving way on many aceuntenance to the more thodghtful ex- 
pression of-a sober approbation, and conviction not only that this 
wide-spreading root of moral and physical evil is removeable, but 
that the beat means have been actually resorted to for its removal. 
‘Temperance is extending; multitudes not members of the al- 
ready: numerous. societies are acting on their principles, and 
aiding yet farther to spread a new and better habit of thinking 
with regard to the important object of these associations. This 
is the best way to extirpate a grand social evil. The turn of 
the moral tide is irresistible. It gathers depth and force as it 
rolls en, and ultimately carries along with it all that influences 
opinion and establishes law. The abolition of the Slave-trade 
gradually. progressed in this way, and was consummated. The 
causerof the ultimate extinction of slavery itself is every day. 
gaining new adherenta,'as is that of the.disuse of capital and 
crael punielimente;: while merny to the juvenile Jabourer, too 
long refused by the. manufacturer, and even yet opposed by 
him with ruthless tenacity, is actually in course of being made 
law by the legislature. „ D 
We. proposs to devote the remainder of this paper to a short 
inquiry inte the reasonableness af the expectations of the friends 
of peace, that their labours shall, either in themselves or their 
successore; one, to, ot. any number of generations hence, be 
crowned .with success :. .. ; p 

Axti ve. association is the-engine resorted to for the purpose of 
effecting the-desired‘end. As the oredit of the frat temper- 
ance society: belaags.to America, 'so does the still higher honour 
of the firet asgociation: for the promotion of peace. It is of the 


© Witness the loss of the Rothsay Castle Steam-Packet. 
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very essence of the principles we applaud, to rejoice to give the 
dredi of priority Aa cel where it is due. The 
national vanity which disputes, or the unfairness which denies 
when justly doe, the credit of inventions, discoveries or im- 
provements, come not of the moral sentiments, and will not be 
found in company with a cordial promotion of their reign. — 

Homilies, for the hour, many. a one, have been written 

inst war. Erasmus denounced its horrors to Francis the 
First of France ; Voltaire, and Swift, and Franklin satirized its 
folly ; Bishop Porteous preached, that “ one murder makes a vil- 
lain, millions a hero;“ but no one has attacked the warlike educa- 
tion which we stil] give our youth, or the laurels wherewith we 
wreathe the brows of our warriors. The first systematic opera- 
tions against war were unquestionably commenced by the Peace 
Societies of America. ; 

The first association of the kind in the world was formed at 
New-York in August 1815. In December following the Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio Peace Societies were established. On 14th 
June 1816, a“ Society for Promoting Permanent and Univer- 
sal Peace” was formed in London. Thus four Peace Societies 
were formed within one year, in places remote from each other, 
without concert, and probably without knowledge of each other's 
existence. A society with the same objects, and yet more 
extensive, was formed in France in August 1821, under the 
name of The Society of Christian Morals;” the object of 
which, as published in their prospectus, is to dispose mankind 
“ to abjure all anger, hatred and dissension, —to love one ano- 
ther,—to treat each other as brethren,—and finally to seek and 
procure peace.” Pennsylvania was not the first,—though.that 
might have been expected,—to set the example, but fallawed in 
1822, and there are now. above fitty. peace societies inuthe 
States of the Union. They have. also. spread ,to Nova Suotia 
and Canada. In Great Britain and. Ireland, there ate nearly 
twenty auxiliary societies; and scarcely a. ton of note..where 
the parent society in London has not, a correspondent, to-dif- 
fuse its principles,—circulate its reports, tracts, and periodicals, 
—and contribute to its expenses., A quarterly journal, called 
the Herald of Peace, published in, London, has reached its 40th 
number, and 8th volume; and in America a kindred periodical 
is published, called che Harbinger of Peace. „ l 

Several numbers of the Herald are now before ua, With a 
qualification which goes 10 its efficiency, as it does of alli the 
Peace Societies, to be afterwards noticed, it is an able and in- 
teresting periodical. It loses no opportunity of portrayingfrhe 
horrors of war; spares no writer or orator who even manifests 
indifference to the towering evil, still less who applauds and glo- 
ries in the custom; and invariably follows up this course with 
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evidence of the folly, costliness, and fruitlessness of war, 89 CO- 
gent as to leave it a point of difficult solution whether, the mo- 
ral barbarism or the intellectual obscuration, evinted by the 
custom, is the most profound. 12 

A paper like this is not the place for details of the horrors 
and irrationalities of war. Of these the publications of the 
peace societies are full. We are tempted, nevertheless, to give 
a specimen from the London Society’s fifth tract (1830). The 
appalling facts are taken from Labaume’s Narrative of Napo- 
leon’s Campaign in Russia; which, in the amount and kind of 
human a e may have been equalled in the too extensive 
choice of wars, ancient and modern, but has never beta exceed- 
ed. The army with which the French Emperor entered Rus- 
sia, after deducting the Austrians, garrisons, and reserves, 
amounted to 400,000 infantry, 60,000 cavalry, and 1200 pieces 
of artillery. Subsequent to the slaughters of Smolensko, Elek- 
TY THOUSAND MEN PERISHED aT Boroptxo, mangled by balls, 
shells, bayonets, sabres, horses’ hoofs, and gun carriage wheels. 
In traversing,” says the author, the elevated plain on which 
we had fought, we were enabled to form an estimate of, the im- 
mense loss that had been sustained by the Russians; a. surfs 
of about nine square miles in extent, was covered with the killed 
and wounded, with the wreck of arms, lances, helmets, and cuir 
rasses, and with balls as numerous as hailstones after a violent 
storm. In many places the bursting of shells had overturned 
men and horses, and such was the havoc occasioned by. repeated 
discharges, that mountains of dead were raised. But the most 
dreadful spectacle was the interior of the ravines, where the 
wounded had instinctively crawled to avoid the shot; bere these 
unfortunate wretches, lying one upon another, destitute of as 
sistance, and weltering in their blood, uttered. the most, horrid 
groans. Loudly invaking death, they besopght us,to, pyt an 
end to their excruciating torments. As our medical meang, of 
relief were insufficient, our fruitless compassion could only |g. 
ment the calamities insepatuble from à wat so atrogioys,” |.. » 

TWELVE THOUSAND WOUNDED MEN WERE BURNED IN THE 
HOSPITALS OF Moscow !4-Lebaume's. graphic account of the 
horrors of the conflag¥ation of that city should be got by heart, 
both by the enemies and lovers of war, After the insufferable 
heat of the flames, which alone drove, the plunderers out of 
Moscow, the same eriminals were yet to endure the contrast of 
the intense cold of the memorable retreat. They were to sink 
into the ditches smoethed up with snow, and be Icfi by their 
hardened self preserving comrades to perish ; these in their turn 
disputed their meal of flesh with the famished dogs that 
howled around them, or the flocks of ominous ravens that croak- 
ed over their heads. An awful retribution awaited many more 
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at the passage of the Volp, and, yet worse, of the Berezina, 
while the Cossacks murdered and stripped all that were Teft be- 
hind. “ The last night had been dreadful To form an idea 
of its rigours, it is necessary to conceive an army encamped on 
the snow, in the depth of bev winter, pare f by an — A 
to whom it: could: oppose neither artiHery nor cavalry. Phe 
n ee shoes, almost e 3 were 
enfeeb hunger and fatigue. - on their knapsaek, 
e weir! knees. From this benumbing posture they 
only rose to broil a few slices of horse · flesh, or to melt some 
pieces of ice. They were often without wood, and, to keep u 
a fire, demolished the houses in which the generals were- lodge : 
When we awoke in the morning, villages that had been stand- 
ing entire in the-evening, formed the next day one vast confla- 
gration. Whole teams, sinking under their fatigues, fell to- 
gether; and obstructed the way. Monz THAN THIRTY THOU- 
SAND HORSEA PERISHED IN A FEW DaYs! All the defiles that 
were impassable for the parag were strewed with ‘arms, bel- 
mets, cuirasses, broken trunks, portmanteaus, and: clothes of 
every kind. At intervals we saw trees, at the feet ef which the 
soldiers had sess to light fires, but had expired in mak- 
ing these useless efforts to warm themselves: They were stretch- 
ed by dozena round the green branches, which they had in vain 
endeavoured to kindle ; and the number of dead bodies would 
have blocked 'up the road, if we had not employed men to throw 
them ina the rute and ditches. These „ m far from 
exciting dur sensibility, only hardened our hearts. Having no 
longer the power of exercising our cruelty on our enemies, we 
turned: it on each other. The best friends were ‘estranged ; 
whoever bxperienced the least sickness was certain of never see- 
ing hisi country again, unless he had good horses and: faithful 
servants. ‘Preserving the plunder of Moscow was preferred by 
most to the: pleasure of saving a gomtade: We heard around 
us the groans of the dying, and the plaimive voite of thosé who 
were. abandoned; but all were deaf to their cries, and if any 
ond appresched: them when at the · point of death, it was for the 
purpose df stripping them, and searching whether they had any 
remains of food. ut ee F 
Liadoui being-ip Lithuania, we thought it would be re. 
spected as belonging to ancient Poland: ‘The next morning 
we left it before daybreak ; but, to our great astanishment, were, 
according to custom, lighted by the fire of the buildings which 
beganito-burn. This was the occasion of ‘one of the most dread- 
ful events that.-cecurred.in our retreat. . My pen would shrink 
from its office, if the relation of so many misfortunes had any 
other object or moral, than that: of holding up to detestation the 
fatal 1 that forced civilized people to make war like bar- 
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barians. Among the burning houses were three large barns 
filled with poor soldiers, chiefly. wounded. They could not 
escape from two of these without passing through the one in 
front, which was on fire; the most active saved themselves by 
leaping out of the windows, but all those who were sick or 
crippled, not having strength. to move: saw the flames advancing 
rapidly to devour them... Touched by their shrieks, some ‘whe 
wene 3 hardened, endeavoured if vain to save them; we 
could oniy see hem half buried under the burning ‘rafters. 
Through whirlwinds of smoke, they entreated their eomradetz 
to shorten their sufferings by depriving them of life, and from 
motives of humanity we thought it our duty to oomply with 
their wishes. As there were some who, notwithstanding, still 
survived, we heard them with feeble voices erying Fire on us! 
frre on us! at the head }. at the head! do nòt mits?” 1: 
The passage of the Bevdzina isa description: -familiar to the 
reading public. The worst feature of it was the murderous sel- 
fishness of the struggle,—the treading down, and shrieking of the 
fallen, the of infantry by cavalry; and; the crushing of 
both by the arti and carriages, the whole aggravated by a 
furious attack by 1 puig Russians. In the heat ef the 
engagement many balls fell.on the miserable crowd, that for 
three.days had been pressing round the bridge, and even some 
shells burst in the midst of themi. - Terror and :despair then 
took: possession of every heart: anxious: for: spifipreservatien ; 
women and children, who had escaped'so many. didasters, seem- 
ed to have been preserved-to experience a death: still: more de- 
3 - Leaving. their: curviages; -they ran to embrace the 
ef-the first -person they met, and implored him with tears, 
to take them to the other- side. The sitk.and wounded, seated 
on the trunk of a. tree, or supported on crutches, looked eagerly 
for same friend that cot'ld assist: them ;' but their cties were' lost 
in the air; every one thought only of. his own safety.” The 
feeble were plundered. stripped, and:-often ‘murdered. by their 
own comrades: The brain of multitudey: gave way'to the in- 
tense cold, and the most ‘appalling madness prevdiled . Many 
threw themselves imo the and perished in horrible eomtot- 
tions; the spectators “ reduced to a state of brutality:which left 
thene no feeling but the instinct of ‘adifspreservation.” - When 
at last the wreck of the amy reached Kowna, ag ra ‘once 
into: plenty und comfort. | Here extessive spirts-dvinking: killed 
t numbers, : ° |: ‘ ee ee a rey „ 15 
The Russians suffered immensely us well! as their enemies. 
Of 120,000 effective men with which they commenced che pur- 
suit; 35, 000 arrived on the frontier of the Duchy of Warsaw, 
and 18,000 only crossed the Vistula. ‘On a moderate computa- 
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tion, FIVE HUNDRED THOUSAND LIVES WERE MISERABLY LOST 
IN ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE Days !” 

There is no feature in war more repulsive than its demora- 
lizing effects on its instruments. It not only familiatizes these 
with every species of injustice, violence, and crime, but oblite- 
rates in them every trace of humanity ; while the fiend which 
it implants instead, wreaks itself alike on friends and foes. 
The French retreat from Russia, surveyed by the phitanthto- 
pist, appears the conflict of demons, in the midst of demons 
sufferings. o ‘ ' 
But not only are the immediate actors in war unhumanized, 
the whole of a belligerent people are reduced in the moral scale. 
Their, whole intellect and energy are bent in an antisocial direc- 
tion, they get an appetite for blood. Institutions and ‘schemes 
of benevolence and social improvement languish or are aban- 
doned. Jobbing and selfishness thrive in a.lavish public ex- 

nditure; — national pride, vanity, jealousy, and prejtidice, 
gather strength; enmity becomes a habit of feeling; and the im- 
piety passes as household words, that a people who are our 
nearest neighbours, and therefore ought to be our best-friends, 
are our natural enemies. 5 

The associated advocates of peace do not forget the enormous 
cost of war. The expenditure of the wars since the time of 
Queen Anne has been, to Great Britain alone, above two thou- 
sand millions,—a sum which would have made the whole em- 
pire a garden, and advanced the physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual condition of its population beyond all calculation. 

The reflection comes unbidden, to what end are all these sacri- 
fices? And the Society's tracts are not slow with their answer. 
Rational beings purchase advantages by volun ivations ; 
what should not Britain bave pure by all the eapenditure 
of blood and treasure, by all the suffering and all the mourning 
of her wars? surely immense benefits? incalculable’ national 
and individual returns? No such thing! Not:a schoolboy is 
ignorant that Britain's wars have, on an average, ended just 
where they began; and that all the slaughter and. expenditure 
have been a dead loss. The “ status guo ante bellum,” in-other 
words, the war's object not gained, is a standing form of di- 
plomatic usage, from the almost invariable demand for it in her 

tiations. It conveys a bitter satire upon her belligerent 
icy, and demonstrates that negotiation without the war would 
have been better than negotiation after it. It is demonstrahle 
chat Britain's foreign relations would at this day have stood 
uite as well, at least, as they actually do, without the wars of 
the last and the present century. Much we doubt if any of 
those wars, however necessary they became in their progress, 
were just in their commencement ; and we take it, that in these 
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wore enlightened times, not one of them would be undertaken 
again for the same causes. In a word, it is difficult to settle the 
question, whether the misery of war or its folly be the most 
conspicuous. So true is it as Shakspeare says, that 
_ “ The edge of war, like an ill-sheathed knife, 
+, Doth ent its master.” 

Voltaire, witbout, we suspect, feeling very deeply the misery, 
reduces the folty to the last stage of its native helplessness and 
indefentibility. ; 

A genealogist proves to a prince, that he descends in a 
right line from a count, whose parents made a family compact, 
three or four hundred years ago, with a house, the recollection 
of which even does not exist. This house had distant pretensions 
to a province, of which the last possessor died of apoplexy. The 
prince and his eouncil see his right at once. This province, 
which is some hundred leagues distant from him, in vain pro- 
tests that it knows him not; that it has no desire to be governed 
by him, that to give laws to his people, he must at least have 
their consent ;—-these discourses only reach as far as the ears of 
the prince, whose right is incontestible. He immediately as- 
sembles a great number of men, who have nothing to lose, dres- 
ses them in coarse blue eloth, borders their hats with broad 
white binding, makes them turn to the right and left, and 
marches them to glory. 

Other princes who hear of this equipment, take part in it, 
each according to his power, and cover a small extent of coun- 
try with more: mereenary murderers than Zinghis Khan, Ta- 
merlane, and Bajazet employed in their train. 

„Distant people hear that they are going to fight, and that 
they may gain five or six sous a-day, if they will be of the lar ; 
they divide themselves into two bands, like reapers, an offer 
their services to ‘whoever will employ them. 

„ 'Fhese multitudes fall upon one another, not only without 
having any interest in the affair; but without knowing the rea- 
son ofit © a te ; 

„We see at once five or six belligerent powers, sometimes 
three against three; sometimes two against four, and sometimes 
one against five, all · equally detesting, uniting with, and attack- 
ing one another:by turns; all agreed in a single point, that of 
doing. all the harm possible. ' 

66. The. 1 part af this infernal enterprise is, that 
each chief of the murderers causes his colours to be blessed, 
and solemnly invokes God before he goes to exterminate his 
neighbours. if a chief has only the fortune to kill two or three 
thousand mien, he does not thank God for it; but when he has 
exterminated about ten thousand by fire and sword, and, to 
complete the work, some town has been levelled with the ground, 
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they then sing a long song in four parts, composed in a language 
pe anaes to all he ge fought, and, moreover, replete with 
barbarism. The same song serves for marriages and births as 
well as for murders; whieh is unpardonable, particularly in a 
nation the most famous for new songs.” 

Dean Swift, through the medium of Gulliver, satirizes war 
in the follqwing caustic terms z=. `- ' s 

I could not furbear shaking my head,” says Gulliver, and 
smiling a little at the ignoranoe of thé Houyhnhum. And, being ns 
stranger to the art of war, I gave him a description of the cannons, 
culverins, muskets, carabines, pibtols, bullets, powder, swords, 
bayoneta, battles, si¢ges, setreats, attacks, undermines, counter- 
mines, bombardments, sea-figtts, ships sunk with a thousand men, 
twenty thousand killed on each side, dying s, limbs flying 
in the air, amoke, noise, confusion, trampling to death under 
horses’ fest, flight, pursuit, victory; fields strewed with carcasses, 
left for food to dogs and wolves and birds of prey; plundering, 
stripping, ravishing, burning, and destroying. ` And, to set forth 
the valour of my own dear countrymen, I assured him that I 
had seen them blow up:a hundred enemies at once in a siege, 
and as many is a ship; and beheld the dead bodies drop down in 
pieces from the aai; to the great diversion of the spectators.” 

Franklin, in a letter to Priestley, after some bitter regrets that 
man is so selfish and intractable, so much more easily provoked 
than reconciled, so prone to destroy his fellowa, and so slow to 
do them good, thus concludes :—** In what light we'are viewed 
by superior beings, may be gathered from a piece of late West 
India news, which probably has not yet reached you. A young 
angel of distinction being sent down to this world on some busi- 
ness, for.the first time, had an old courtier-spirit assigned him 
asa guide. They arrived over the seas of Martinico, in the 
middle of the long day of obstinate fight between the fleets of 
Rodney and De Grasse. When, through the elouds of smoke, 
he saw the fire of the. guns, the decks covered with mangled 
limbs, and, bodies dead or dying, the ships smking, burning or 
blown into the air, and.the cost? of pain, misery and destruc- 
tion the crews yet alive were thus with so much eagerness 
dealing round to one another ; he turned angrily to his guide, 
and said, You blundering blockhead you are ignorant of yaur 
business; you undertook to conduct mre to the earth, and you 
have brought me into hell! No, Sir, said the guide, I have 
made no mistake. ‘This is really the Earth, and these are men; 
devils never treat one another in this cruel manner; they have 
more sense, and more of what men (vainly) call humanity.” 

Such is the materiel of what is called martial glory,—that 
thing which has long had, aud still has, a charm about it suffi- 
cient to turn the heads of nine-tenths of the youth of every 
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people in. Europe. Our childhood is dazzled wih the gor- 
geous apparel, the: y the. plumes, the glittering arms of 
the soldier, the stanelands which wave: over his head, the witch- 
ery of bis horsemanship; and. we associate -his proud ‘port and 
measured step with the clangour of martial music, the drum- 
peal and. the trumpets blare. Inthe vanity of youth; we think 
we see in the young soldier gracefulness and beauty set in the 
most advantageous externals, and the Lew of: q see en- 
grossed: by, the spectacle. We read daily. of ancient warriors, 
and. haye che. ambition of the, conqyeror’s. greatness planted and 
watered in our.young: bosoms: by our classical metractors.. We 
have joined in the acclam of. victory, as the carinod shook our 
city with the news, and exulted in the immensely: preponderat- 
ing slaughier.of the enemy. n dur streets. :blased--with festive 
fires. We have witnessed the victor's reward, from the:shout of 
the crowd up to the vote of ihe parhement,. and ‘the lavish 
honours of the monarch's hand--the dukadem, the princely pa- 
lace, and the broad domain. Bravery, ‘activity; generosity, all 
that is spirited, and graceful; and elegant, seem to us to recom- 
mend the youthful warrior; and we find him called al- 
lant ges ae wary ae = hae ae = 
speec j w. making. in the Jegislature, What is the 
commen-plice rdutine, the. dull insipidity ‘of all other earthly 
pursuits, in the estimation of. uneducated, on rather miseducat- 
ed, youth, when compared with this! Scarcely 4 featherweight 
in education has been thrown into the other-seale..- The horrors 
of war. have never been offered to view. ‘The child is applaud- 
ed when he longs..to change: with; che vr aud sabre the ene- 
my, and when. he sighs. than these: victories «wilb:deave ‘none of 
the French for him. to kill; a . we have all known ex- 
pressed by what are called spirited boys; who to a wam, must 
needs be soldiers, to the. great affliation of their mothers, when 
the wish. is actually realized: To be “un boas sdbreur” is of 
course the nursery, aspiration of the -other:side ef the Channel. 
The fing berg Is. left. unmitigated a guides, for 
the House of -God itself, resounds with Te. cand thanks- 
givings, for victories and their slaughters. It is thus that the 
whole population are rendered belligerent, from theschoel-boy 
with his holiday, and the maiden with her ready smile. und wav- 
ing kerchief, to the bearded. senator and, reverend divme; all 
rejoice in wars. and their: rumqurs, ‘contemplate a long eontest 
as a very natural state-of ‘society, and doubt, or rather do not 
doubt, whether an.alternation of war and ‘peace be net politi- 
cally wholesome! The press has: by. no- means begun to couh- 
teract this moral pestilence. Martial daring is a favourite theme 
with the romanee writer, che biographer, the dramatist, and 
even the grave historian. Never is an author more sure of po- 
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pularity than when by his-graphic powers he brings his readers 
into the midst of the camp, the siege, or the battle; never is 
the poet held more sublime than when he sings— 

“ *Tis morn; yet scarce the level sun 

Could pierce the war-cloud rolling dun 


Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in the sulph’rous canopy.” 


Or when his strain proclaims that 
—“ while each gun 
From its adamantine lips 
Spread a death-shade round the shipe, 
Like the hurricane-eclipse 
Of the sun.” 
Few poets make an attempt to qualify such glories with an al- 
lusion to their accompanying horrors : 
And yet amid the joy and uproar, 
Ob, think of those who sleep | 7 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
Elsinore.” 


Society proceeds under the habitual impression, that “ the pride 
and pomp of glorious war” are the most highly rated luxuries 
of life, fully warranting the vast cost at which they are pur- 
chased. The Herald of Peace does not spare this egregious 
irrationality. In its thirty-second Number, it makes an example 
of Washington Irving, who, in his Conquest of Grenada,” 
yields to the seduction of the popular feeling, and loves to tint 
yet higher the false splendours of warlike portraiture. He de- 
scribes an incursion of the Spaniards into the Moorish territory, 
which, for barbarity, would have been disowned by the fol- 
lowers of Attila, with a complacency which will not fail to be 
duly ‘appreciated by the American Peace Societies at least. 
Never,“ says Fray Antonio Agapida, did a more gal- 
lant and self-confident little army tread the earth. It was com- 
posed of men full of health and vigour, to whom war was a 
pastime and delight! Goat had spared no expense in their 
equipments, for never was the pomp of war carried to a higher 
pitch, than among the proud chivalry of Spain. Cased in 
armour richly inlaid and embossed, decked with rich surcoats 
and waving plumes, and superbly mounted on Andalusian 
steeds, they pranced out of Antiguera with banners flying, and 
waving devices and armorial bearings ostentatiously dian ayed ; 
and, in the confidence of their hopes, promised the inhabitants to 
enrich them with the spoils of Malaga.” 

M. de Marles thus describes the commencement of the same 
expedition: The Marquis of Cadiz, the Count of Cifuentes, 
and the Grand-Master of St Jago, headed the expedition, which, 
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at first, met with the happiest success, if we can call by that 
name the melancholy advantage of burning the ripe standin 
corn, rasing the olives and the vines, carr ing off the cattle, and 
ruining and massacring the defenceless inbabitants .- Other au- 
thors confirm the worst of this; and one of them adds, THE 
SPARED NOTHING.” Such was their pastime and delight. 

Much is to be found in the periodical called the United Ser- 
vice Journal laudatory of war, and of course indifferent to its 
horrors. A letter in that Journal (p. 523 of the Number of Ist 
October 1830) has the following precious passage, indicative of 
the civilization of the age: My object is to record a fact, for 
the information of the lone and worthy John Bulls, who will 
not love their king the less for knowing, that, as soon as pa- 
rental authority, and state necessity admitted it, he was most 
anxious to be at their natural - born enemy the French !” 
That this could be addressed to and applauded by the British 

ublic in 1830, will not be credited at a. future and less bar- 
Paros period. But ours is an age of religious forms, church- 
goings, superstitions, fanaticisms, and hypoerisies, not yet of 
practical Christianity. 

There appear to us to be two obstacles to the progress and 
usefulness of the peace societies; first, they disallow defensive 
war, and thereby prove too much—a great practical as well as 
logical error; and, secondly, they do not try war by the natural 
laws—the ethics of creation; in other words, by the principles 
of a sound philosophy of man and human affairs, in addition to 
its scriptural proscription. 

1st, The principle of the association of the peace societies is, 
that war, defensive as well as ag ive, stands condemned by 
E precepts, as well as by tbe whole scope and tendency of 

hristianity. 

No person, even of the most moderate reflecting power, will 
na that aggressive war, and the Message of peace and good 
will to men, are in an antipodal relation to each other. One of 
the scriptural denunciations against it is, that it cannot I 
and that its failure shall be brought about by the just defensive 
war which is opposed to it. All they who take the sword 
shall perish with the sword ;” in whose land this last, but in 
that of the defensive warrior, or the avenging magistrate ? This 
is not the place to invite an exegetical controversy on Scripture 
authority, nor is it necessary, for other writers have saved us 
this take Mr Sheppard, a very orthodox writer, author of 
& An Inquiry on the Duty of Christians with respect to War,” 
has shown, in the most unanswerable manner, that the non- 
resistance of the quakers, moravians, and peace societies, is 
founded upon a literal and unconditional interpretation of a few 
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precepts, enjoining meek submission to injuries and insults, evi- 
dently of temporary and special application to the disciples; 
while these precepts are opposed by many times their number 
of passages authorising suppression of, and of course resistance 
to, criminal aggression and violence, whether natives or foreigners 
—one robber or an hundred thousand be the author ur authors 
of it. If the sword is not to be born in vain against evil doers, 
that sword must, in its strength and multiplication, be propor- 
tioned to meet the force and numbers of the evil doers. ‘Fhe 
peace societies are inconsistent, if they do not also disavow the 
Saga force of civil government in the resistance of outrages 
and crimes; but they do not say that the midnight thief or 
highway robber is to have our coat as well as our cloak ; still 
less do they extend this privilege to a band of ten, or twenty, 
or a hundred robbers; it is only when a hundred thousand come 
from another country that they are not to be resisted. But Mr 
Sheppard requires yet more of the unconditional literalists—to 
whom he imputes the very best motives, as we do ;—he requires 
a consistency on other points in this mode of interpretation. 
They must give to every one that asketh ;” they must “ for- 
sake all that they have;” they must cease to labour for the 
meat that perisheth ;” they must “ hate father, mother, brother, 
and sister; they must pray without ceasing;” they must 
“ cut off a right hand, and pluck out a right eye,” if they of- 
fend. Now, as they use the freedom to interpret literally in all 
these particulars, it is not too much to ask them to revise their 
interpretation of their texts on the subject of war, and compare 
them with many others utterly inconsistent with their unquali- 
fiedly literal adoption. 

he peace societies e, that the earlier Christians, by 
whom they mean those who lived in the three first centuries, 
abjured war; and they adduce instances of individuals suffer- 
ing death rather than be enrolled as soldiers. It is, however, 
too much to claim infallibility for the Christians of the three 
first centuries, merely because they lived nearer the times of the 
apostles. ‘The persons subject to be enrolled as soldiers must 
have been of the lower and more ignorant classes, in a period 
itself of extreme darkness; while we have the Record as pure 
as they had it, and can bring more knowledge to its interpreta- 
tion. Weight is given to their practice, because they must have 
had the benefit of a very short tradition from the apostles. But 
we find the apostles themselves wearing swords, and enjoined to 

sell their garments to buy them. 

So far from weakening their cause, the friends of peace would 
increase the power of their appeal by a lofty summons to the 
defensive field, to scatter those who deli ht in war. Dr Chal- 
mers advocates defensive war, and could furnish eloquence, were 
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it called for, which would crowd the standard of patriotism, 
justice, and reason, with a zeal not inferior to that wherewith 
the hermit of the crusades surrounded the banners of igno- 
rance, superstition, and enthusiasm. In a sermon on the sub- 
ject, preached in 1816, he divides the labour of the friends of 
peace. Let one take up the question of war in its principle, 
and make the full weight of his moral severity rest upon it, and 
upon all its abominations. Let another take up the question of 
war in its consequences, and bring his every power of graphical 
description io ibe task of presenting an awakened public with 
an impressive detail of its cruelties and its horrors. Let another 
neutralise the poetry of war, and dismantle it of all those be- 
witching splendours which the hand of misguided genius has 
thrown over it. Let another teach the world a truer and more 
magnanimous path to national glory than any country of the 
world has yet walked in. Let another tell with irresistible argu- 
ment, how the Christian ethics of a nation are at one with the 
Christian ethics of its humblest individual. Let another bring 
all the resources of his political science to unfold the vast ener- 
ies of defensive war, and shew that, instead of that ceaseless 
Jealousy and disquietude, which are ever keeping alive the flame 
of hostility among the nations, each may wait in prepared secu- 
Tity, till the first footstep of an invader shall be the signal for 
1 around the standard of its outraged rights, all the 
steel, and spirit, and patriotism of the omi 
There is a community, and, as far as we know, only one on 
the face of the globe, whose external relations are founded on 
the strictest principle of defensive war alone; and that is the 
colony of free Negroes, established by the Americans, on the 
coast of Africa, at Montserado, 300 miles south of Sierra Leon. 
After a struggle with every variety of misfortune, the colonists 
are now in number nearly 2000. Besides preventing the slave- 
trade along a great line of coast, and, by their example, inviting 
the savages around them to apply themselves to the arts of 
peace, by which the fruits of civilisation are made apparent to 
them, they have, by two successive victories over several hostile 
tribes that combined to annihilate them, established a character 
for formidable military power, which has not only protected 
them from farther aggression; but rendered their alliance an 
object of the greatest competition to the tribes in their neigh- 
bourhood. The colonists answered, when entreated by each 
of two nations at ‘war to assist them against the other, that 
they would spare no pains to restore peace between the contend- 
ing parties, but never would engage in war but in self-defence. 
The defensive war of the colonists, when called for, was in the 
highest degree energetic, and what, according to the established 
phraseology, may be called gallant, and even ee and their 
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numerous enemies were scattered before them. But actuated, 
as all their measures are, by the spirit of practical Christianity, 
they were merciful even in their vengeance. <“ The second dis- 
charge of a brass field-piece, double-shotted with ball and grape, 
brought the whole body of the enemy to a stand. The gun was 
well served, and appeared to do great execution. The havoc 
would have been greater, had not the fire, from motives of hu- 
manity, been so directed as to clear the dwellings, about which 
the enemy’s force was gathered in heavy masses. These houses 
were known at that moment to contain more than twelve helpless 
women and children.*” 

We cannot enter into the niceties of the question of defensive 
war, or define the limits of its definition. It is said that all just 
war is justifiable. But the question is a difficult one,—What is 
just war? If, as we think, protection of territory, person, and 
property, be all that is lawful, we are bound to wait? prepared 
till attacked, as in the case of other crimes. The licence 
of an anticipating defensive war, to destroy the enemy’s pre- 
parations, military or naval, must lead to so much abuse, that 
wars would go on without diminution on that he while 
repelling the actual attack can admit of no doubt or difficulty, 
and is a limitation essential to the higher morality of war, which 
we advocate. Temperance societies, in the same way, admit that 
ardent spirits may be used in moderation; but a lie must be 
drawn, and that, to do any good, must be total abstinence. 

The second obstacle to the progress of the peace societies is, 
that they take no aid from a sound philosophy of man, and the 
natural laws which regulate human affairs. 

The quakers fall into the error of the peace societies, in dis- 
daining to take any aid from what they are too apt to vilify un- 
der the denomination of Nature. They, in common with many 
other sincere Christians, have a confused superstitious notion 
that nature is not of God, nay, is actually opposed to His re- 
vealed word; and they denounce every appeal to Nature as 
direct infidelity. The quakers, with the beat intentions, go 
deeply into this error, and reject the most innocent enjoyments 
for which God has provided the organs in man, and the corres- 
ponding materials and qualities in the external world. They 

enounce, for example, the exquisite and guiltless pleasure of 
music, for which are established in nature and in man so won- 
derful an apparatus and capability; they shun that inviting 
combination of graceful and rythmic motion, the dance, for 
which have been beautifully suited, not only the limbs, but the 
brain, of man, to the extent in the young of an almost irresis- 
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tible impulse ;—in a word, by a denial of Scripture, as well as 
of Nature, they will neither pipe nor dance, and must be held 
to protest against the festivities which celebrated the return of 
the prodigal son. We have heard of a quaker who indignantly 
uprooted a tulip-bed, incautiously cultivated by his wife in his 
absence, and cast the gawdy vanities” away; profoundly ig- 
norant tbat he thereby impiously offered an affront to that 
Benevolence which provided the array of tbe lily, preferred 
it to the glory of the most splendid of toe and addressed its 
beauties to specific faculties of man, by which these beauties are 
considered and enjoyed. 

But the peace societies and the quakers are not singular in 
being doomed to work without this last mentioned light, as 
there are yet scarcely any human institutions working by it. In 
the influence which Phrenology is destined to operate on human 
affairs, there is no evil it wil tend more to abate than that of 
war. On the one hand, the endowment of the human mind 
with faculties for the resistance of aggression, not merely by 
combating, but destroying, the aggressor—demonstrates that to 
be one way in which aggression is prevented or punished. Na- 
ture makes no distinction in the impulse to resist or self-defend, 
whether the attack be made by a tiger, or an assassin—a troop 
of warriors, or a troop of wolves. Had it been the design of the 
Creator, who does nothing in vain, that man should passively 
hołd out his throat to the knife or the fang of man or Peast, he 
would not have endowed him with faculties which are roused 
by such aggression, and, by an instinct peculiar to themselves, 
repel the danger, by the discomfiture, or, if necessary, the de- 
struction of the assailant. On-the other hand, while these facul- 
ties have been bestowed to protect man’s existence on the face of 
the earth, they are not the only impulses—nay, they are not the 
chief or paramount impulses of his nature, in relation to his fel- 
low men, and the sentient creation around him. If they were, 
then aggressive war would accord with the intentions of the 
Creator. It would gratify Combativeness and Destructiveness 
in its strife and blood, Acquisitiveness in its spotls, and Self- 
esteem and Love of Approbation in its glories and triumphs; 
and these faculties bestowed to be gratified, and not to be regu- 
lated, would revel in their essential selfishness. In the faculties 
of Benevolence and Conscientiousness we read, in the handwrit- 
ing of perfect Wisdom and Goodness, that Mercy and Justice 
were designed to be the basis of Creation,—the key-notes with 
which every other faculty of man must be in tune; otherwise, 
moral discord will jar throughout the disturbed harmonies of 
the Universe. The mere existence of these high moral impulses 
demonstrates their rank in the mind of man. He possesses the 
animal propensities to combat and destroy in common with the 
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lower animals. Had it been the Divine will that these should 
paramountly characterise man, the impulses to mercy and jus- 
tice would not have been superadded. But both of these facul- 
ties, and especially mercy, are, in their very nature, the regula- 
tors of Combativeness and Destructiveness, to which they bear 
direct relation ;—nay, the existence of a sentiment of mercy in 
man had been a solecism, but for the co-existence of an impulse 
the abuse of which is cruelty; whereas Destructiveness might 
have been given to man, as to the tiger, without Benevolence. 
But Benevolence has been given to man; it has been super- 
added; and the mere fact of superaddition demonstrates the 
godlike purpose that a controlling influence should belong to it. 
It follows, that aggression of all kinds is at variance with the 
functions of Benevolence and Conscientiousness; but, seeing 
that Combativeness and Destructiveness are only regulated, not 
eradicated, it seems to follow, that self-preservation, or protec- 
tion of person and property, is their legitimate application. It 
is worth observing, that Gall himself, manifestly with this limi- 
tation in his eye, denominates Combativeness the organ of the 
defence of self and property. It is needless to enlarge farther 
on this view of our warlike propensities. Aggressive war is an 
abuse of the combative ad destructive faculties, and a direct 
defiance of those of justice and mercy. When this truth be- 
comes impressed on man, by an education which shall unfold to 
him his own constitution, with its relation to creation, and the 
conditions of his happiness, aggressive war will be to him a 
moral impossibility; he will shrink from its plunder and its 
5 3 from the most atrocious crimes, and will spurn from 

im all the witchery of its pomp and poetry, its pride and glory, 
as the garbage of 1 alliance wih the ieee ropensi- 
ties, and disowned, in such glaring abuse, by the higher senti- 
ments and the intellect. Christianity, as taught and preached, 
has done nothing to reduce the moral rank of what have been 
absurdly called the warlike virtues. Hosannahs are chaunted 
for great slaughters, and captured banners hung in Christian 
temples. The pulpit is all animation with apostrophes to the 
hero’s laurels, and ambitiously eloquent in his praise; and many 
a young bosom has left the warlike “ Thanksgiving,” beating 
high “ with zeal to destroy,” and longing to shed blood: 

For who should study to prefer a peace, 
‘When holy churchmen taka delight in broils.” 

There is little ground for exceptions. The British clergy them- 
selves have held all the wars of Britain, each in its turn, to be 
just and necessary, and her victories divine interpositions. So- 
ciety is full of practical inconsistencies, but there are none more 
glaring than this. When Christianity shall be taught in con- 
sistency with its essence, when it shall be practised in obedience 
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to its spirit, and when, in addition, the legitimate use of the 

human faculties, and their respective rank in the moral scale, 

shall form a part of human knowledge, practically imbued and 

applied, then, but not till then, will the uy of war be 
neutralised, and genius, no longer arden + refuse to invest 

it with a meretricious mantle of glory; then will be pointed out 

the true path to national greatness, and national happiness; and 

then will be read by every one who runneth, that the ethics of 

Nature are at one with the ethics of Christianity. 

It is a grievous error, yet cherished, that the poetry and chi- 

valry, even the trappings of war, ‘ought noi to be discouraged, 
inasmuch as they tend to divest war of its coarseness and fere- 
city, and likewise excite and maintain a spirit of heroic self- 
devotion, essential to the strictest defensive war. Those who 
argue thus, believe that, without ¿hese incitements, men would 
become effeminate and unwarlike. No phrenologist can con- 
sistently admit this. It would be to admit, that the inferior 
feeling of mere vanity is indispensable to the energy of patriotic 
courage. Already a higher and nobler principle animates the 
patriotic warrior, and still more would a lofty moral impulse 
and satisfied intellect be bis guides, when all the vanities of war 
shall be dismissed, and the defender of his country shall 
forth to put down invasion, as he would to abate pestilence, 
menting, in sober seriousness, the necessity, but resolutely meet- 
ing the evil. There were no pa, trappings, or vanities, on the 
Swiss side in the battle of Montgarten. The difference between 
such motives, and the poetical and chivalrous, is evident. The 
latter, as inferior and selfish feelings, operate as inducements to 
go to war, as a gratification; the former go forth to the battle 
as a stern and lamented necessity. It is, therefore, that the 
friends of peace deprecate the pomp and pride, the poetry and 
splendours, of war, as its chief instigations. 
One department of the labour of abating war even Dr Chal- 
mers has omitted; and, strange to say, it is that, without which 
all his other eloquent allotments serve only to point his moral 
and adorn his tale: even he has not dreamed that the first step 
in the progress is to shut the temple of Janus against the foot- 
steps of the young—to regulate their warlike education—to 
nurse the infant mind in horror of aggressive and revengeful 
war—to associate such war with crime, and defensive bravery 
alone with virtue—to keep from the hands of youth the war- 
inspiring literature of Greece and Rome—and to inculcate his- 
to mel, at a suitable age, and with that discrimination and 
judgment which shall hold up unjust wars as beacons of abhor- 
rent avoidance, practically 5 with all that is truly 
glorious, and inspire with martial ardour for the preservation of 
peace and the defence of country alone. 
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Last of all, it is worthy of remark, that the times never were, 
in the history of man, more ſavourable than now for the spread 
of a pacific counterpoise to the too long continued preponder- 
ance of the scale of war. Exhausted sinews have forced upon 
Europe a truce, with little variation, for seventeen years. Po- 
verty, if not will, has withheld fleets and armies, and arms and 
ordnance, from the grasp of her potentates; and wounds scarce- 
ly healed, and horrors yet recent, have created a marked reluc- 
tance to revive such atrocious struggles. The interval is telling 
morally upon the public mind, and furnishing higher principles, 
and loftier topics to legislators and princes. During the period 
mentioned, occasions of war have again and again occurred, 
which would bave plunged the last generation into bloody con- 
tests and overwhelming expenditure. They have all passed 
over, either disregarded by a rational conviction of their insigni- 
ficance, or settled. when really important, by conventional arbi- 
trament,—a realization of the council of nations, which nations 
may render practicable, if they please. In the British Parlia- 
ment, the ministers of the Crown themselves have denounced 
the man or the state that shall first disturb the repose of Europe 
as an enemy of the human race. Let those who hold the pro- 
spect of universal peace not merely distant, as we do, but utterly 
chimerical, as we do not, look to the internal peace which pre- 
vails in this and other countries, once torn by wars, and the ge- 
neral improvement in the contemplation of war already attained. 
Give but time, and the feeling will strengthen by every year of 
peace. Let the press contribute to its growth—to the growth of 
justice and reason, with all its best and most concentrated ener- 
gies, and teach. that, by the Creator’s fiat, Justice and Reason, 
must ultimately prevail. A true view of self-interest even will di- 
minish wars, in the progress of that enlightenment which shews a 
people their best policy. Let the Peace Societies revise their 
standards, expand their principles to embrace the oracles of 
God’s works, as well as the oracles of his word, open wider 
their doors, and send their bolts direct to the mark, instead of 
losing influence by overshooting it, and leaving exposed to the 
sneers of the scoffer, who is utterly unqualified to appreciate 
the practicability of their object, an ultra Utopianism, which 
by no means belongs to its essential character. Let the cle: 
be peace-makers in their pulpits and their parishes, the schoo 
master—above all, the infant-schoolmaster, whose immense ad- 
vantage is the pliant faculties of childhood—in all his tuitions in- 
culcate practical meekness, and the beatitude of the inheritance 
of the earth, instead of being a reward as little understood as de- 
served, will in due time be realized in the course and operations 
of the established laws of God's providence, of which his Word 
is a declaratory confirmation. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


ON THE UTILITY AND PRACTICABILITY OF ELEMENTARY 
INSTRUCTION IN THE NATURAL SCIENCES DURING 
YOUTH.* 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Sin, In the Number of your Journal for January, the atten- 
tion of its readers was directed to the excellent work of Dr 
Drummond, entitled, Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Study 
of Nature and Natural Theology. Since then two other works 
bearing on the same subject have appeared, the one of which 
farther satisfactorily establishes the important truths inculcated 
by Dr Drummond, as well as the practicability of carrying his 
views into effect; and the other, the important and beneficial 
consequences, in regard to health and longevity, that would 
thereby speedily result to all ranks of the community. The pub- 
lications of Mr Brayley and Mr Thackrah are those referred 
to,—the following summary of which have been suggested, b 

the perusal of the many very interesting and highly useful arti- 
cles on education which have appeared in the Phrenological 
Journal. Should you think this summary and remarks also 
worth insertion in its pages, as a sequel perhaps to the article 
first above noticed, you would, by so doing, oblige one of the 
most constant of its readers. 

March 1. 1832. F. 


By many, it has been long and anxiously wished that the study 
of the Natural Sciences were rendered more subservient to the 
every day concerns of life, and also a means of illustrating, not 
only the existence, but likewise the attributes, of the Great 
Creator. Then would there be more enlarged and juster concep- 
tions of his providence, much of the misery of this life would be 
averted, aad the mind would be better prepared for understand. 
ing the important truths of the Gospel. 

The system of education of youth so long pursued in the 
public seminaries of this and other countries, is now generally 
admitted to be very defective, and to have had baneful effects 
upon society at large. The time and attention of the earlier 
period of life have been wholly engrossed with the languages 
and manners of people who lived many centuries ago, and whose 
customs are exhibited by the writers of those times as the pat- 
tern of honour and virtue. These languages, however, are of little 
or no utility to at least nine-tenths of those who are compelled to 
study them; and the customs, with very few exceptions, must 


* Read before the Society for the Encouragement of the Useful Arts in 
Scotland, 4th April 1832. 
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now appear, to every enlightened and well -constituted mind, 
brutal and barbarous in the extreme. Hence the ignorance, 
in regard to the practical concerns of their own times, which so 
generally exists among even the better educated classes of so- 
ciety; and hence also the imperfect state of our religious and 
moral institutions ; and, consequently, much of the immorality 
and disease which now prevail. 

It is not at present intended to trace the causes of any par- 
ticular class of evila, but merely to give the opinions of others, 
in regard to the academical course of instruction which the 
aspect of the times now renders it necessary to pursue, and to 
state our decided conviction, that until a great change be effect- 
ed in the general system of education, little permanent amelio- 


ration can be expected in the circumstances of the people. 


For accomplishing so desirable an object, much has lately been 
done by various philanthropic individuals. According to the 
systems of Wood, Wilderspin, Pestalozzi, and others, words 
only are no longer taught in many of our schools, but likewise 
ideas; and these in the two latter are illustrated by pictorial re- 
presentations and real exhibition of the more familiar objects of 
nature. Real and useful knowledge has therefore now begun to 
be instilled into the minds of youth, and the system only requires 
to be carried a little farther, in order to secure those beneficial 
effects which it is intended and so well calculated to produce. 
But if so much has already been done by pictorial represen- 
tation, and that chiefly in childhood, how much more might be 
accomplished were familiar objects, as they really exist in na- 
ture, next presented to the eye; and were their various structures 
and properties, as well as their more important uses, demonstrated 
and explained, before that period of life when youth must leave 
school, and betake themselves to those professions in which they 
are afterwards to be engaged during life? With regard to the 
great mass of the community, we do not hesitate to affirm, that 
were one year only devoted by boys to the study of Nature, 
immediately before being put to their apprenticeships, the 
knowledge then acquired would ultimately prove of more real 
utility than that bean) obtained during a seven years’ servitude. 
It has been well remarked, that “ all those secular pursuits which 
tend to augment the true happiness of the individual, while they 
contribute at the same time to the welfare of society at large, are 
resolvable, either directly or indirectly, into the control or resist- 
ance of the powers of nature, and to the acquisition of that de- 
pre of knowledge concerning them, which is necessary effectual- 
y to subdue them, or ta counteract their injurious influence.” 
Every mg man has in view as desirable, in any condition of 
existence, is designed by him either to contribute to his well- 
being in this world,--to the healthy and secure enjoyment of all 
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his means of gratification, whether of the senses or of the mind, 
—or, by enabling him, in a more perfect manner, to apprehend 
and comply with the requirements of Revelation, to conduce as 
preparative means to his eternal happiness.” Of how much im- 
pe then, is it, that we acquire in youth some intimate 
nowledge of those natural objects by which we are surrounded, 
and upon the proper understanding and use of which, our com- 
fort and happiness so much depend? The divine would be 
thereby better enabled to explain and illustrate to all classes of 
bis hearers, the works of creation and providence, the wonderful 
and beautiful laws by which these continue to be governed, and 
the inevitable consequences which must fall upon man, by his 
violating the very least of these laws. What is it that enables the 
physician to avert and cure so many diseases, but his study of 
the laws of nature, and the constitution of the animal frame, to- 
gether with a knowledge of the properties of various gases and 
substances, which are either noxious or sanative when applied to 
the living body ? What isit that enables one artizan or mechanic 
to excel another in ingenuity of workmanship, but his superior 
knowledge and greater facility in the application of natural 
means to the objects wished to be attained? And, lastly, What 
is it but the increased knowledge of the objects and powers 
of nature, which has from time to time been acquired, that 
enables man now to cultivate, increase, and improve, with so 
much success, the various products of the mineral, the vegetable, 
and the animal kingdoms, which are more immediately intended 
for his use? In short, there is no situation in life where an early 
uaintance with Natural History and the collateral sciences 
wil not be of essential service; and no study can be better 
adapted for training to habits of reflection, morality, and exalt- 
ed ideas of the great Author of all nature. This latter view, 
in particular, is beautifully illustrated and enforced in the con- 
cluding letter of Dr Drummond’s work, and which will be found 
quoted in the Number of this Journal before referred to. 

In it was also noticed the success which had attended the par- 
tial experiment of studying one department of Natural History 
in the Academy at Belfast, fat there is now to be noticed an ex 
riment of a still more important character. In 1829, Messrs Hill, 
the conductors of Hazelwood School, near Birmingham, and of 
the branch establishment of Bruce Castle, Tottenham, near Lon- 
don, being desirous of adding the study of the Physical Sciences 
to the various departments of liberal education, as conducted in 
those establishments, engaged Mr E. W. Brayley jun. Lecturer 
on Natural Philosophy and Natural History, to give instruction 
in these sciences. After some experience in the details of im- 
parting such information, and more especially of its beneficial 
influence on the minds of the pupils, publicity has been given 
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to the nature and objects of the system of instruction in the 
Physical Sciences, in an interesting publication by Mr Brayley *. 
This treatise contains abundant and incontrovertible evidence of 
the great utility of the study of nature to persons in every rank 
of hie, either for increasing the sources of 1 enjoyment, or 
diminishing the causes of disease and misfortune. The fullow- 
ing extracts contain but a very small portion of the arguments 
and illustrations everywhere given in the work. 


If we consider the present aspect of society, with reference, specifically, 
to the cultivation and extension of Natural Knowledge, we shall discover a 
scene of equal activity and equal interest. The laws which govern thein- 
sensible motions of the particles of matter —which regulate the action of the 
gases composing the air we breathe, and the water wbich is almost equally 
essential to our existence, upon each other, and upon other bodies; laws, 
which, when developed, teach us how to extract the metals from bodies in ap- 
pearance entirely dissimilar from them, and to procure from the waters of the 
ocean a condiment for our food—I allude of course to those which it is the 
province of Chemistry to investigate—these now form the basis of an exten- 
sive department of literature, and have become an almost indispensable branch 
of polite know The science of Geology—examining the arrangement 
aad composition of the masses and strata of rock, of stone, and of earthy mat- 
ter, which constitute the mountains and the plains, and all the solid crust of 
the earth, together with the remains of animals and plants which they in- 
clude, whether extinct or still existing species,—has a roduced a litera. 
ture of its own, and become an almost necessary branch of general informa- 
tion.” 

„ The sciences by which we are made 1 with the phenomena 
of organized existence those of Botany and Zoology—have also become ob- 
jects of extensive interest and of general im nce. Public Institutions 
and Societies have been founded to assist in the promulgation of them, and 
numerous publications, on every scale of detail and illustration, present their 
truths to the reception of the people at large. To Zoology, or the natural 
history of animals, in particular, the attention of the public in general in this 
country has recently been strongly directed ; and the magnificent collection 
of animals of every class and every clime, in the Vivarium (or Menagerie) and 
the Museum of the Zoological Society, are still extending this attention and 
intereat among eS the community.” 

“ The aspect w. ety thus presents, with respect to the pursuit ar 
3p tion of Scientific Knowl: the increase of ihe number of P ofessions, 
either dependent altogether on the acquirement of such knowledge, or into 
the qualifications for success in which it enters in a considerable degree, and 
the demand which society now makes for some degree of acquaintance with 
the objects and powers of nature, from persons of every station and employ- 
ment, but ally from those who are destined to take an active share in 
the direction of its concerns ;—these, in conjunction with some other conai- 
derations hereafter to be mentioned, are the reasons, which, I am authorized 
to state, have determined the Conductors of the Schools of Hazelwood and 
Brace Castle, to introduce instruction in the Physical Sciences, especially in 
those of Chemistry, Natural Philosuphy (including Astronomy and Mechan- 
ice), and Natural History, as one of the essential departments of the Educa- 
tion which it is their duty, no less than their pleasure, to impart. Educa- 
tion, in an extended sense, but still confined to that of youth, may be defined 
the intellectual and moral cultivation of their minds, in order to prepare them 

@ « The Utility of the Knowledge of Nature considered, with reference to the Introduction of 
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for performing, with intelligence and alacrity, the duties which will be re- 
quired from them in mature life; and in the faithful and efficient di: 

of which, in all their relative degrees of utility, their happiness throughout 
life must essentially consist. Among the duties which the rising generation 
of the present will be called upon to discharge, when they Bave arrived 
at maturity, it is manifest, from the aspect of society we heve just examined, 
will be many, which will involve or require the possession of scientific know- 
ledge. It is the professed endeavour of the Conductors of these schools to 
impart the education I have just characterized. They are therefore desirous, 
so far as they may succeed in communicating to the public an estimate of the 
value of philosophical attainments, corresponding with that which exists in 
their own minds, to blend, with this education, so much of instruction in the 
Knowledge of Nature, especially in Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and Na- 
tural History, as will prepare the minds of their young charges for the duties, 
involving the possession of such knowledge, which they may in after-life be 
called upon to perform.” 

There are several points of view, under which we may consider the in- 
trinsic utility of the Know] of Nature. We may regard it as the means 
of expanding the intellectual faculties in general, in subservience to Theo- 
logy ; and in protection of the mind from that kind of superstition which is 
consequent on ignorance of the laws of nature. It may be viewed in its im- 
mediate relations to the arts and manufactures. We may consider its import- 
ance in the conduct of the ordinary affairs of life, whether as affecting the 
happiness or comfort of individuals, or that of society at la The value of 
uniting the physical with the mathematical sciences may be enforced ; and, 
finally, we may urge some ments, showing, not merely the general utility 
of combining a knowledge of nature with the pursuits of Classical and Gene. 
ral Literature, but also the advantages specifically derivable from it, in the 
most profound investigations of the history, the languages, and the arts of ci- 
vilized antiquity.” 

It is unnecessary to enter at much length into the utility of the Know. 
ledge of Nature as a means of expanding the intellectual faculties in general, 
since tkis is now generally acknowled By a kind of common consent— 

unded in the Divine command, ‘ Replenish the earth and subdue it, and 
ave dominion over every living thing that moveth upon the earth,’ and 
confirmed as it would seem, by a common perception of the truth involved in 
the epithet—Man is called the Lord of the Creation.“ And it would be im- 
proper, on the present occasion, were I to refrain from contributing my testi- 
mony to the justice of this confirmation, from all that I have been able to 
acquire of Natural History. The entire amount of knowledge hitherto at- 
tained by philosophers, of the organization, mutual relations, and reciprocal 
dependence on each other of all created th in each of the three kingdoms 
of nature, appears to me to concentrate in this testimony :—That inorganic 
bodies in general were created to serve as bases for the structure, as sub- 
strata in general for the existence, of organized beings—-the Mineral fur the 
sake of the V ble and Animal kingdoms—and these, indeed the whole 
of Nature, for the sake of Man. If Man be the Lord of the Creation, it is 
manifestly important that he should have some FN of the — sub- 
ject to his authority. It is the province of the Physical Sciences to impart 
this knowledge. An acquaintance with the forms exhibited by the objects of 
nature, with the substances of which they consist, and the mutual action of 
these latter upon each other, and with the indefinite variety of those objects, 
which constitutes each of the three a of nature, imparts a peculiar 
species of precision and firmness to the deductions of the intellect ; distinct 
and very different from that which is communicated by the abetract mathe- 
matical consideration of form and quantity, in the study of Arithmetic, the 
higher species of Calculus, and Geometry, but not less important, I am dis- 
to urge, as an element of arightly-constituted mind. The understand. 

g, which by this means received instruction, in the properties of the ir- 
resistible force which has been conferred upon many of the powers of nature, 
will be disposed, from the manifestation of Omnipotent W. they display, 
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more readily to entertain an intelligent belief in the miraculous exertions of 
the same power recorded in the Sacred Scriptures; and reciprocally, the mind 
thus instructed in the laws of nature, will learn at the same time not to con- 
found the operation of these, in the constant succession of natural pheno- 
mena, with miraculous or supernatural interposition, and will be preserved, 
by such discrimination, from the inroads of superstition.” 

‘+ With respect also to the importance of scientific knowledge as a means of 
improving the arts and manufactures, when possessed by those who are en- 

in such pursuits, it is scarcely necessary, at the present time, to make 
many observations. Since the greater number of the useful arts depend for 
their success either on the application of certain powers of nature to the sub- 
stances manufactured, or more immediately on the properties of those sub- 
stances, considered in themselves, it is manifest that a correct and definite 
knowledge of those powers and substances must eminently conduce to success 
in manufacturing the latter; especially when new wants of society require 
novel applications of material.“ Some examples are then given of the im- 
provements which have been made in certain branches of manufacture and 
the useful arts, arising, in a direct manner, from scientific knowledge. 

„To those, then, who are destined to en in manufacturing pursuits— 
especially at this eventful sera in the moral and political worlds, when the 
very existence of civilized communities appears to depend on the development 
of principles in political economy, hitherto unknown or unregarded, and on 
the achievement of new conquests over nature in providing the means of life 
to those persons, no species of information can be more important, it would 
appear from the history of Mr Watt's discoveries, than that of Natural Phi- 
losophy and Chemistry. With a general knowledge of business, of accounts, 
and of the details of their respective pursuits in commerce or in trade, they 
will be qualified for ordinary success, as far as just qualifications for it can be 
imparted by instruction ; but unless they combine with these some insight 
into the principles upon which their processes of manufacture are conducted, 
they will be unable to effect improvements which their more enlightened 
rivals will introduce; and they will consequently be unable to compete with 
them in the sale of their manufactures.” 


These observations Mr Brayley farther illustrates in a ve 
conclusive manner, by references to some of the details of ship- 
building and navigation, —to Mr Watt's series of inventions for 
improving the steam-engine,—to Mr Barlow's investigation of 
the laws of magnetic attraction,—and to the utility of combining 
a knowledge of nature with the pursuits of classical literature, 
as well as with all the ordinary affairs of life, whether affecting 
the welfare of individuals, or that of society at large. 

The complete course of scientific instruction intended to be 
taught at the schools of Hazelwood and Bruce Castle, is very 
comprehensive, embracing Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, Na- 
tural History, Physical Geograph y, Magnetism and Astronomy. 
Elementary instruction in these departments has been more or 
less extended to all the pupils, but particular attention has been 

id to Natural History and Chemistry, and to such other 

ranches as seemed likely to be the more generally useful, and 
as appeared to be most approved of by the parents or friends of 
the pupils. The plan of teaching is, first, by lectures addressed 
to the entire school in the usual way, and, next, by lessons 
given out to classes. The time occupied in each lecture is 
generally from forty. to fifty minutes, and the remainder of the 
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hour is employed by the pupils in asking and receiving explana- 
tions. The teacher is always assisted by one or more of the 
boys in arranging the apparatus and specimens for the lectures, 
as well as in performing any experiments during their delivery ; 
and it is worthy of remark, that, from the last hour of school“ 
being appropriated to the Lectures, the preparations have had 
to be made “ out of school hours,” and that these were done 
frequently in lieu of plays with much zeal and attention. A 
collection of mineralogical and other objects in Natural History 
has been attached to these seminaries; and, as far as possible, 
specimens, examples, or drawings, of every natural object men- 
tioned in the lectures, are always exhibited on the lecture table. 
Mr Brayley concludes his valuable treatise with a detailed 
and. illustrative syllabus of his juvenile course of instructions in 
the Physical Sciences ;” he mentions the books which he con- 
siders best adapted for each department; and earnestly solicits 
the attention of the public to the general system of education 
now begun to be carried into effect, being convinced that the 
elementary cultivation, in youth, of all the faculties of the hu- 
man mind, is indispensable to the happiness of the human race.” 
In these remarks we cordially concur ; but there is one par- 
ticular topic on which we think, he has not sufficiently dilated, 
and that is, the immense mass of misery, disease, and mortality, 
at present resulting from the great ignorance, among all classes, 
of the most obvious laws of nature, as applicable to the human 
race. It is lamentable to think, that Fhile man is straining 
every nerve for the advancement of the arts and sciences, for 
increasing the products of the ground, and for improving the 
breeds of our most common domestic animals; —yet that, to 
the organization of man himself, and its relation to external na- 
ture, surely by far the most interesting subjects for examination 
and reflection, so little attention has been paid. It has long been 
ascertained, that not above one-half of the population born in 
towns ever survive two years of age, and that a great proportion 
of the other half are involved in such diseases as cut them off ei- 
ther before or soon after reaching manhood, comparatively few, 
indeed, ever arriving at the period of old age. Notwithstanding 
of this frightful state of things, however, and all the miseries at- 
tendant thereon, seldom or never, it is believed, has any ener- 
getic attempt been made to ascertain and remove the remote or 
more immediate causes of such mortality among the various 
classes of the inhabitants in our manufacturing districts and large 
towns. Intemperance, and the want of proper nourishment, are 
known to be powerlully predisposing causes to disease among the 
labouring classes; but ie noxious effects of the different sub- 
stances used in various trades, of the vitiated atmospheres, and 
of the constrained and recumbent position of the body, have 
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been all too much overlooked. A work *, however, has lately 
appeared, likely to attract some attention to these subjects, and 
which exhibits not only a comprehensive view of the diseases and 
premature mortality more peculiarly applicable to upwards of 
150 specified trades and professions, but also the agents which 
produce them, with suggestions for their removal. The inhabit- 
ants of Leeds and its manufactures are those to which the inquiry 
relates. The following are some, of the author's introductory 
remarks in regard to the objects of his investigation. 


Man, . in his several relations, is assuredly the most interesting subject 
for examination and reflection. His exter form, his internal structure, 
the number and complexity of organs, their harmony and mutual support, 
the surprising power which restorez injured parts, the organs which, connect- 
ing man with his fellows and the world, are the agents of social relation, 
these exhibit the first animal in the univerte the work of a Creator all-wise 
and benevolent. 

„Though we cannot rival the of superior wisdom ; though we can 
neither make man, nor improve his original organization ; we may reduce 
his character, weaken his frame, and bring on him premature decay and death. 
It is one thing, indeed, to view this being, as God made him: it is another, 
to examine him in a state of moral and physical degradation.” 

& If we turn our view from man to his works, we see the wilderness con- 
verted into towns and cities, roads cut through mountains, prides carried 

Sover rivers and even arms of the sea, ships which traverse the globe, lakes 
converted into corn-fields, furests made into pasture, and barren rocks cover- 
ed with timber ;—in a word, we see the face of the world changed by human 
will and human power.“ 

„ These, and works like these, are assuredly wonderful. But while we 
admire, let us examine. What are the effects of these surprising wurks— 
effects, I mean physical and moral ? I say nothing of the wealth they pro- 
duce or have produced, for wealth is good or evil according to its application: 
J refer to the health of fifty thousand persons, who spend their lives in the 
manufactories of Leeds and its neighbourhood, er in allied and dependent 
occupations. I ask, if these fifty thousand persons enjoy that vigour of body 
which is ever a direct good, and without which all other advantages are com- 

paratively worthless ? I ask, if the duration of life is as great here as in the 

itural districts ? 

4 To come more immediately home, let us compare the mortality in 
Leeds with that of a town destitute of manufactures ; and afterwards with 
that of a merely agricultural district. I take at random Ripon and Pickering 
Lythe. In 1821, the population of the town and borough of Leeds was 
88,796, and the burials were 1516, or one death in 55 persons. In the liberty 
of Ripon at the same time, the population was 12,131, and the burials were 
180, or one death in 671. But Ripon being subject in a degree at least to 
the evils of a town, we are required to compare the mortality at Leeds with 
that of an agricultural district, where the people and their habitations are 
not crowded. Pickering Lythe returned in 1821 a population of 15,232, and 
the number of burials 205; one death consequently in 74 persons. Taking, 
then, the mortality at Pickering Lythe as the natural one, there was an ex- 
cess of 321 deaths in the borough of Leeds in 1821. And allowing for the in- 
eresse of population since that period, we may fairly say that at least 450 
persons die annually in the borough of Leeds, from the injurious effects of 
manufactures, the crowded state uf population, and the consequent bad habits 
of life! We may say that every day of the year is carried to the grave the 
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corpa of an individual whom nature would have long preserved in health 
and vigour ;—every day we see sacrificed to the artificial state of society one, 
and sometimes two victims, whom the destinies of nature would have s 9 

“ The destruction of 450 persons year by year in the borough of Leeds 
cannot be considered by any benevolent mind as an insignificant affair. 
Still less can the impaired health, the lingering ailments, the premature de- 
cay, menta] and corporeal, of nine-tenths of the survivors, be a subject of in- 
difference. Assuredly, an examination into the state of our manufactures 
has long been deman: alike by bumanity sid by science.” 

Either diseases are artificially multiplied, or they are not. If inquiry 

ve the affirmative, surely self-interest, as well as benevolence, demands a 
fil investigation into the causes of the evil :—if the negative, we shall rest 
contented, gratified with the idea that our employments are not baneful, and 
that the excess of mortality is the infliction of Providence, not the agency 
of man. 

“ Most persons, who reflect on the subject, will be inclined to admit that 
our employments are in a considerable degree injurious to the health; but 
they believe, or profess to believe, that the evils cannot be counteracted, and 
urge that an investigation of such evil can produce only pain and discontent. 
From a reference to fact and observation reply, that in many of our occu- 

tions, the injurious agents might be immediately removed or diminished. 
Evils are suffered to exist, even where the means of correction are known 
and easily applied. Thoughtlessness or apathy is the only obstacle to success. 
But even where no adequate remedy immediately presents itself, observa- 
tion and discussion will rarely fail to find one. e might even say, that the. 
human mind cannot be fairly and perseveringly applied to a subject of this 
kind, without decided effect.” 


Mr Thackrah has divided the inhabitants of Leeds and its 
neighbourhood into four great classes, viz. Operatives, Dealers, 
Master Mannfacturers and Merchants, and Professional Men ; 
and in examining the state of these severally, has adverted to 
the atmosphere they breathe, the muscular exercise taken, the 

tures of body maintained, the variations of temperature and 

umidity to which they are exposed, their diets and habits of 
life, and finally, in some classes, the state of mind. The cir- 
cumstances in which these are favourable, as well as those that 
are unfavourable to health, are likewise pointed out, in order to 
remove unfounded apprehensions, as well as to expose the real 
agents of disease. 

The circumstances which are favourable to health, in the pre- 
sent state of society, are of course very limited, and are appli- 
cable only to persons whose employments are chiefly out of 
doors, and to such professional men as are e in mental or 
literary pursuits, conjomed with considerable exercise in the 

n air. These two classes, however, form a very inconsider- 
able portion of the community; while the great majority, again, 
of operatives, dealers, merchants, and manufacturers, together 
with children at school, and many professional persons who have 
much mental application, without adequate exercise of the body, 
are all exposed to the pernicious influence of impure atmo- 
spheres, long continuance of labour, with constrained or unnatu- 
ral positions of the body, of sudden changes of temperature, 
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and various other agents destructive to health and life, Intem- 

rance and irregular habits are likewise, as is well known, power- 

ul auxiliaries to the general catalogue of predisposing causes of 
disease among all classes of men. 

Out of delicacy, it is presumed, our author has taken little or 
no notice of the origin of a class of diseases to which the female 
sex are more particularly liable. But a “ Lady of Distinction” 
has not overlooked them, and has not hesitated to shew her fair 
sisters, where the fashions of the day would lead them wrong,— 
where the laws of Heaven and man’s approving reason would 
keep them right.“ The former of these are chiefly said to be 
inordinate eating, drinking, and late hours; the latter, temper- 
ance, exercise, and cleanliness. Such expressions, as applicable 
to ladies, may appear startling, but the authority must be our 
excuse for using them. The following graphic sketch is also 
given by her ladyship, by way of addition and explanation : 

Besides, when we add to this evil the present mode of bracing the diges- 
tive part of the body, in what is called long stays, to what an extent must 
reach the baneful effects of a protracted and abundant repast? Indeed, I am 
fully persuaded that long fasting, late dining, and the excessive repletion then 
taken into the exhausted stomach, with the tight pressure of steel and whale. 
bone on the most susceptible of the frame then called into action, and 
the midnight, nay, morning hours, of lingering pleasure, are the positive 
causes of colds taken, bilious fevers, consumptions, and atrophies. By the 
means enumerated, the firm texture of the constitution is broken, and the 
principles of health being in a manner decomposed, the finest ports fly off, 
and the maintain the poor survivor of herself, in a sad kind of artificial 
existence. licate proportion gives place either lo miserable leanness or 
shapeless fat. The once fair skin assumes a pallid rigidity, or a bloated red- 


nees, which the yain possessor would still regard as the roses of health and 
uty. 


“ To repair these ravages, comes the aid of padding, to give shape where 
there is none; long stays, to compress into form the chaos of flesh; and 
paints of all hues to rectify the disorder of the complexion. But useless are 
these attempts. If dissipation, disease, and immoderation, have wrecked the 
fair vessel of female charms, it is not in the power of Esculapius himself to 
refit the shattered bark; or of the Syrens, with all their songs and wiles, to 
conjure its battered sides from the rocks, and make it ride the seas in gallant 
trim again * 

The appalling rates of sickness and mortality, which have been 
every where found to prevail among the different ranks of 
society, are, therefore, not at all surprising; but it must at the 
same time be obvious, that the excess is owing to the agency of 
man, and not to the immediate infliction of Providence. wn to 
a late poia, no useful phì y of man himself has existed. 
Metaphysical systems contained no element susceptible of practi- 
cal application ; and anatomy and physiology were studied and 
taught with exclusive reference to the professional treatment of 
actual disease. Now that a philosophy of mind based on phy- 


„The Mirror of the Graces, or the English Lady's Costume. Edin- 
burgh, 1830.” N 
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siology, and a system of physiology embracing mind as one of 
its e have ees discovered; the practical adaptation 
of human conduct to the existing laws of creation cannot be 
much longer deferred. Whenever this shall be realized, it 
will be acknowledged, that what have been called the Laws of 
Sickness and Mortality are not invariable, but are merely, at 
least before the period of old age, exceptions to the fundamental 
laws of health and longevity. ‘These exceptions are no doubt nu- 
merous, but, in proportion as a knowledge of the works and laws 
of Nature become more general, the causes of these exceptions will 
be rendered more apparent, and means be speedily ted for 
their prevention and removal. These means, too, will be found 
extremely simple,—chiefly consisting of moderate labour, tem- 
perance, cleanliness, ventilation, muscular exercise, serenity of 
mind, and an elementary knowledge of the structure and func- 
tions of the principal organs of the human body*. It is much 
to be regretted, however, as justly remarked by Mr Thackrah, 
that subjects like these find no entry at present in the books of 
our merchants or tradesmen ; they, intent on their avocations, 
strangely overlooking the very means necessary for pursuing them 
with pleasure and success; whereas, had they a taste for Natu- 
ral History, its pursuits would be a recreation not only og 
ful, but likewise highly beneficial in every profession. “ We 
may only add,” says he, “ that a man addicted to pursuits like 
these,—the various pursuits, I mean, of natural knowledge, 
can scarcely be a bad man. A judicious parent would be far 
more anxious to give his children a taste for natural knowledge 
than for literature. They might gain neither present nor ulti- 
mate fame, but they would obtain that moderate and serene en- 
joyment, that ‘ tranquillitas animi, the animus sine perturba- 
tione,’ to which Seneca repeatedly and justly refers as the great- 
est of temporal blessings.” 

By philanthropic efforts and investigations such as those we 
have been now considering, it is obvious that a great impruve- 
ment will be speedily effected in our public and private semina- 
ries of education. Philosophical societies and associations for 
the encouragement of the fine and useful arts, would do well to 
patronise every attempt to accomplish so desirable a change. 
The chief obstacles likely to be encountered at the commence- 
ment will be the want of collections of objects in natural his- 
tory and scientific apparatus; but the former class of institu- 


* Perhaps there are few if any works wherein the miseries of mankind 
referable to infringements of the laws of nature, are more familiarly or more 
forcibly illustrated, than in an Essay on the Constitution of Man, and ita 
relations to external objects, by Mr George Combe. In tbe Numbers of 
tbis Journal will also be found many articles on education in general, and 
more especially with respect to the importance of instruction in the natural 
sciences during youth. 2 
xm 
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tions would, without doubt, willingly for some time at first aid 
in overcoming these difficulties, by the temporary use of the re- 

uisite articles in their museums, and the latter associations by 
their patronage and pecuniary assistance. At the beginning 
only, would such aid be necessary ; for, as at Belfast, the pupils 
would soon form museums for themselves, and the fees would 
speedily be adequate for all other purposes. 

The only objections hitherto urged to scientific instruction in 
early outh, are the alleged incapacity of the mind for it at that 
period, and its interference with the time which should be de- 
voted to other studies. But it has been already seen, that in 
practice such objections do not apply ; and it will be apparent 
to all, that whatever at the same time tends both to amuse and 
instruct, must not only be a healthy relaxation from severer 
studies, but act beneficially upon the faculties of memory and 
reflection. The study of Geology, Botany, and Chemistry, for 
example, must prove peculiarly applicable to the inquisitive and 
ardent minds of youth, as may be readily conceived from the 
extreme fondness of all children at the earliest age for ‘ pretty 
stones,” the daisy, and other plants of our fields, and the plea- 
sure they also take in producing the light air-bubble, by means 
of soapy water and the common tobacco-pipe. Indeed, what- 
ever requires to be taught chiefly by means of the organs of 
seeing and hearing, is extremely well adapted to the earlier pe- 
riods of life, the intention and order of Nature being, that these 
faculties should be exercised before those of intellect. 

It is much to be wished that the study of the natural sciences 
were more attended to in the education of Females. On them 
the health, morals, and intellectual state of society must be al- 
ways much dependent, for they are the natural guardians of the 
young, and, of course, as the twig is bent, the tree's in- 
clined * 


In Edinburgh, Dr D. B. Reid, the able assistant of our emi- 
nent Professor of Chemistry, has already taken the lead in in- 
structing the youth of both sexes in the elementary principles of 
that attractive and useful science, and his success, bath in regard 
to the number of pupils, and their progress in the study, has 
exceeded all expectation. Another gentleman, equally weil qua- 


In the “ Belfast News-Letter” of 24th February last, it is mentioned 
that Mr James Bryce delivered his introductory lecture on Geology, on the 
‘Wednesday preceding, in the room of the Natural History Society. The au- 
dience was extremely numerous and respectable, including a large assemblage 
of ladies. A universal interest seemed to be felt in the subject, and so crowded 
was the room, that many persons were obliged, from want of accommodation, 
to retire before the lecture commenced. Mr B. concluded his very compre- 
hensive and interesting lecture, by chewing the importance of a knowledge of 
geology to all ranks, but more especially to the er, the miner, the en- 
gineer, the landed proprietor, &c. and in a very im ive passage pointed 
out its bearing upon the great subject of Natural Theology. 
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lied (Mr W. Macgillivray, Curator of the Museum of the 
Royal College of Surgeons), is maturing his arrangements for 
imparting elementary instruction in several departments of Na- 
tural History, viz. Geology, Botany, and Zoology, and there can 
be little doubt of these being speedily followed by Natural Phi- 
losophy and other sciences. 

Mechanics’ Institutions have already dune much for instruct- 
ing the people in the sciences and the arts, but some depart- 
ments, especially those which relate to the study of Nature, have 
been certainly tov much overlooked. Natural History is the mine 
out of which the materials of all other knowledge must be ori- 
ginally dug, as well as the most solid basis on which the compo- 
site structuré can be successfully reared. Let these institutions, 
then, be not too exclusive in their character,—let their directors 
reflect on the diversity of wants which they have to supply,— 
Jet their halls, as at Loudon, be open throughout the country 
to every philanthropic individual willing to impart instruction 
to the people,—and let all ranks recollect, that on the wide dif- 
fusion of general knowledge among the great mass of the people, 
depend the existence and prosperity of Britain. 


ARTICLE V. 
SECOND ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE ROYAL 
LEWES SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY, 1832. 


Iw Vol. VII. p. 117, of this Journal, we noticed the institution 
of this school. We have great pleasure in presenting to our 
readers the Second Address of the Committee of Management 
to its Friends and Benefactors. It is impossible to read it 
without interest; and we hope that the institution may be 
copied in other parts of the country. The expense appears to 
be moderate, and the regulations judicious. ` 

„A Course of Instruction has been furnished during the 
p year, (since February 1831,) at the Ror AL Lewes 

H 


OOL OF INDUSTRY, to t 90 Boys and Girls, who are 
above six years old. 
«It vill be a ground of ample satisfaction to the friends of 


the institution, to know that these children have advanced in 
useful acquirements, in a degree proportioned to the means 
which have been placed at the disposal of the Committee, 
means intended to combine works of the head and hand, while 
the germs of sound morality have been implanted or strengthen- 
ed, with a blessing to the children, and to society at large. 

“ Foremost of the means to produce the habit of industry 
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and the moral improvement of the boys, was the use of an acre 
of arable ground, which is situated on the verge of Kingston 

ish, where it joins Southover to the west. Possession was 
not had till the 6th April, and this may account for any defi- 
ciency in the value of the crop. In fact the Committee would 
not have ventured to avail themselves of this powerful instru- 
ment in education, if they had not been encouraged by the spon- 
taneous liberality of a friend to whom their doubts were made 
known. Lady Noel Byron sent them a. sum which seemed ade- 
quate to the purchase of tools, and to rent an acre of ground, 
near Lewés, for two years. It will appear from the statements 
which follow, that the sum obtained for the crop this year 
barely amounts to the rent (L.10) for which an acre could be 
obtained within a convenient distance of the school. 

Making due allowance for the previous inexperience of the 
boys, and their teacher, in gardening, it was highly gratifying 
to witness the thriving results of their great diligence and care. 
It was still more gratifying to observe the alacrity and perse- 
verance of most of the boys, and even of the youngest, in several 
instances. Twelve of the senior boys have been distinguished 
by permission to cultivate each a portion of garden ground, 
which they gather the produce of, and carry home to consume. 
The tools employed were spades, hoes and rakes of suitable 
sizes, a large spade, a Canterbury hoe, a shovel, tin watering- 
pots, as wie a twelve gallon cask, mounted on the frame of 
a wheelbarrow ; which has been ae oda (in dry weather) to 
carry about water taken from a rivulet at the southern extremi- 
ty of the ground. 

„The chief produce of the acre was in peas, cucumbers, car- 
rots, potatoes, cabbage, broccoli, radishes, turnips, beans, onions 
and celery ; yielding in money the sum of L. 9: 1:9, and leav- 
ing stock on hand and in the ground at Christmas. The gar- 
den was cultivated by districts,—as many districts as there were 
boys capable of gardening ; then each such boy was allowed to 
chuse from the others a fellow-labourer, two to chuse a third, and 
three a fourth, till a district was found for every boy and a group 
of boys, with a leader, for every district. The advantages of 
this arrangement became obvious, from the moment it was 
adopted by Mr Till, as chief gardener ; and the Committee take 
this opportunity of recording that Mr Till has shewn in this, as 
in every other department of the school, great readiness to re- 
ceive and apply the advice which, in many cases, has been ob- 
tained from friends or subscribers to the institution. 

Besides gardening, the branches of industry in which the 
boys have acquired some skill are—the making of so-called Ba- 
vins out of faggots for firewood, the manufacture of list shoes 
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soled with leather, and the method of cleaning shoes and 
knives, 

‘In the alternation of study and labour, the boys have enjoy- 
ed greater opportunities, perhaps, than the girls, for observing 
and learning to know common objects. They have had some 
instruction from Mr Till, in lessons on objects, which may be 
regarded as a continuation of those which he used to give, in 
former years, at the Infant School, near the Castle. In their 
hours of study, the object has been, to enable the boys first to 
read with marked precision, and then to read with facility. A 
numerical frame with balls has been employed in the first les- 
sons of arithmetic, previously to working out the four rules with 
the use of figures, and the two methods were frequently com- 

ined. 

„On the girls’ side of the establishment, Mrs Till has been 
no less indefatigable in teaching the various processes of plain 
needle-work, and latterly of straw-plaiting; she has also given 
attention on one afternoon in the week, to the more stirrin 
business of sweeping, scouring, and cleaning the house, and 
sometimes washing, with the elder girls, When Mrs Till has 
been so engaged, some member of the committee has presid- 
ed generally over the younger children at needle-work or 
reading. 

“ Gils as well as boys have been taught writing by Mr Till, 
and their improvement in this art will be seen comparing 

imens of different dates) to be sufficient for the length of 
time each child has bestowed in writing copies. ` 

“ While the Regulation No. 6, which appoints the daily 
reading of a portion of the Scriptures by the children, has been 
strictly followed, the means of instruction have been increased 
by the use of ‘ Early Lessons,’ and of the story, by Mrs Mar- 
cet, of Building a House; two works adapted for teaching 
common things in a way suited to the capacities of children. 

„In order to ascertain the reality and extent of the progress 
made by the girls’ school in reading, and understanding what 
they learn to read, and in their ciphering, examinations were 
appointed to be held monthly by a part of the committee, 
The examiners report that enough of the girls’ time is given to 
study, aided by the methods employed of teaching in to 
lay the foundation of as much learning as may fall in with the 
parents’ ulterior views for their children; consistently with that 
variety of useful occupation which it was the design of the 
school to provide. 

“In closing this address, the Committee feel warranted in 
asserting, that if this School of Industry find a continuance of 

same support it now enjoys, it will be susceptible of conti- 
nual improvement. They are most anxious to obtain better ac- 
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commodation for the girls’ school, which they know by per- 
sonal attendance to be, in its present dimensions, unsuited to a 
better arrangement of the classes; and they are of opinion that 
it may be improved for a less expense than was incurred last 
year in fitting up other parts of the establishment.” 


East Port Lane, 16th Jan. 1832. 


ARTICLE VI. 2 
THEORY OF ANIMAL RESEMBLANCES; or a Philosophical Essay 
on the Means of Determining the Dispositions, Physical and Moral, of 
Animals, by Analogies in their Forms, Coverings, and Colours. By the 
Chevalier Da Gama Macuapo. Paris, Treuttel and Wurtz. 1831. 


Tuts elegant quarto, which we have received from its author, 
is, we understand, published at his own expense. He is a man 
of fortune, whose fancy it is to live surrounded by a menagerie 
of animals of his own collecting, whose characters, manners, and 
habits it forms his delight to study and describe. He has been 
led to observe similarities in the dispositions, manners, and ha- 
bits of different species of animals, and, being at the same time 
struck with a corresponding resemblance in external features, 
such as their forms, their furs and plumages (robes), and their 
colours, he has ventured the theory that this coincidence is a 
law of Nature, and may be looked for invariably,—the same 
causes producing the same effects ; but the author does not con- 
fine the theory to animate beings, but asserts that the law runs 
through all organized nature, and that there is an analogous re- 
semblance of vegetables to animale, and of vegetables to each 
other, in one or more iculara of character, whenever there is 
a resemblance in their external features. He even conjectures 
that the law may extend to the mineral kingdom, and instances 
the observation of Baron Humboldt, that the sand of the bed in 
which the diamonds of Russia are found, is precisely of the same 
kind and appearance as that with which the diamonds of Brazil 
are surround. The author, manifesting that kindness of feel- 
ing which is so often found in the friends of the inferior animals, 
offers as one among other recommendations of the study of animal 
character, that it may serve to remove prejudices too common 
against particular animals, which often render us unjust and 
even cruel to them. 

Reaumur and Buffon studied the manners and character of 
2 grest number of animals, but did not think of observing the 
relation between their physical and moral qualities, so to speak. 
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Gall was subsequently more fortunate, the author observes; 
that, in giving to the study of man a more durable and solid 
foundation, he has elevated that study to the rank of positive 
science, and his suey ef is now recognised as alone. capable 
of conducting to truth, and of displacing the vague abstractions 
of a metaphysique, whose reveries have so long misled the hu- 
man mind, and which have produced the theogonies of ancient 
and the conflicting theologies of modern times, which have led to 
so much religious fanaticism and bloodshed.” Surrounded by 
his animals, the author claims kindred with all who befriend 
them; and he mentions a recent memoir by M. Dureau Dela- 
malle, member of the Institute, in which he enters philosophi- 
cally into a subject which we must acknowledge to be new and 
not less important, the relation of man to the inferior animale, 
which last he holds not to be the mere machines which man in 
his pride is apt to take them for. After alluding to the specu- 
lations of Porta and Lavater, who considered man in the relation 
of his external to his moral character, and to whom he thinks 
Dr Gall has scarcely done justice, he gives a rapid sketch of the 
organs which Dr Gall has established as belonging to and 
animals,—makes honourable mention of the labours of Hr Gall’s 
colleague Dr Spurzheim, and enumerates the places all over the 
world where societies are formed for the promotion of the 
science, from the first at Edinburgh to the latest at Paris. 

The work contains 20 coloured engravings. The first is de- 
voted to the ape called the Saimin or orange-coloured Sapajou, a 

ial favourite of the author's from its beauty, vivacity of eye, 
and alertness of movements. While this interesting animal was, 
with many others, at breakfast with the Chevalier, it excited 
some surprise in its host by barking like a dog. The author 
was led ie this to compare it with a particular species of dog, 
which he calls the Chien Carlin, and also with the ie 
the Chouette-hulot. In the dog he found the colour and black 
muzzle to be the same as in the monkey, and in the owl the eye 
and the colour of the plumage. In a second plate, represent- 
ing the head of the same ape, the large development of the love 
of offspring is sbewn; and the author states, that even amon 
monkeys, from whose care of their young Dr Gall discove 
the organ, the saimiri is distinguished for affectionate solicitude 
for its offspring. 

The race-horse and hound are next e in the 
depth of the thorax and sienderness of {the abdomen, which 
so well suit them for speed. In the draught-horse and the 
draught-ox there is a pointed resemblance in the whole muscular 
frame which their labours require. ; 

The author successively compares, in his beautifully coloured 
engravings, the lion with the Angora cat the hyena with the 
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wolf-dog—the mouse with the wren,—many birds with each 
other, and birds with butterflies,—this last forming a very strik- 
ing resemblance in colour and variegation,—and invariably some 
coincident agreement in character or habits is pointed out. 

One of the engravings, the eleventh, is pean striking. It 
resents the barking owl (Chouette kulot), and the enormous 
razilian butterfly, called the Agrippinna, together. This in- 

sect, measuring sometimes 11 inches from tip to tip of its ex- 
panded wings, and 3 in the length of its body, presents in the 
most striking manner the colours of the owl, in und, shades, 

ts, and variegations. Of the resemblance of these two ani- 
mals in their habits, we give the following account, translated 
from the work, as a specimen: These two.winged creatures, 
although very different from each other, in certain respects, 
have alike an aversion to the light ; they are clothed in sombre 
colours, like all animals shat hve in the shade; and manifest 
more or Jess of the inclinations of the cat, which, like them, 
sleeps during the day, and begins to hunt when the sun sets, 
and when the other animals retire to rest. There is a perfect 
agreement in their manners, and with those of other nocturnal 
animal The owl and the agrippinna feed upon insects, and 
shew the same arts in seizing their prey. Behold then, again, 
the identity of manners and inclinations coincident with an un- 
equivocal resemblance, and we shall learn that it is not . 
to confine ourselves to the classifications established by the scal- 
pel. We may address ourselves, besides, to the external forms 
and the coverings, and the more so, that often individuals of 
very different tribes discover the same habits, while members of 
the same family present manners the most opposite. The small 
ape, called the Ouistiti, which is of a very pretty figure, and 
which belongs to the family of the monkeys, has precisely the 
tastes of the cat; it shews in its physiognomy much of the same 
sort of cunning, and has even some resemblance to the owl and 
the butterfly, in the plate now under consideration. When I 
had an ouistiti in my menagerie, I had nearly lost one of my 
little red fish by the rapidity with which the little ape sprung to 
the jar that contained it. I had much difficulty in restraining 
it, and ever since I have given it smelts (eperlans, Scotticé spir- 
dings), of which it has 3 itself very fond. We see in this 
as in other instances, animals of different families, offering an 
exterior partly like and partly different, and whose covering and 
character meet each other with an identity which confirms my 

inciples; and that, above all, where there is resemblance in 
‘form, covering, and colour, we may rely upon conformity of 
character.” 

The last plate but one presents two heads of dogs, the one 

docile amd gentle, and the other indocile and fierce. In the 
first, the rise and roundness of the forehead from the top of the 
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nose, and the flatness in the same region in the other, is a satis. 
factory confirmation of an observation often made in compara- 
tive phrenology. All the plates are coloured with great and 
expressive beauty. In some of the figures, we would say, if 
pa our province, that the drawing 1s a little stiff and artifi- 


We would give every encouragement to the Chevalier Ma- 
chado to prosecute his observations. The line is new, and we 
do not quarrel with him for his attachment to his theory, and 
for what appears to us an occasional overshot, not only in his 
estimate of the value and relevancy „ proofs, but of 
the importance of his views to natural history. Without zeal 
there is no perseverance; and the real value of the author's la- 
bours will appear as his induction advances, not when it is only 
begun. While he has ventured some rather slight and distant 
resemblances of physiognomy and character, he has brought for- 
ward many athers which are very striking and interesting. 

It is a substantial benefit to science to add a new element in 
the investigation of any truth—a new agent, to speak chemi- 
cally, in any important analysis. In zoology, if not in botany, 
anatomical form and structure have been almost exclusively 
trusted to as the rule of classification. Several naturalists have 
directed their attention to furs and feathers, and even to colour, 
as indicating distinctions among the tribes of animals. Our 
author's originality consists in connecting these physiognomies 
with manners and habits, and the field is as interesting as it is 
important. Neither Buffon nor Reaumur applied their study 
of the characters of animals as a scientific instrument to facili- 
tate ulterior investigations. 

Nothing has pleased us more than the benevolence which 
breathes through the whole work. It is delightful to trace 
scientific labours to an originating impulse of moral feeling; 
and we shall certainly not be in Paris without making interest 
to assist at one of the author's dejewnés, and see him in his glory 
in the midst of his large family. 


ARTICLE VII. 


JOURNAL DE LA SOCIÉTÉ PHRENOLOGIQUE DE PARIS, 
No. 1. pp. 131. 8vo Bailliere Paris & London, & Maclachlan & Stew. 
art & Thomas Clark, Edin. 1882. 


Wr have been much gratified by the talent, knowledge, and 
calm philosophical wisdom displayed in this Journal. It will 
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carry Phrenology into every country of Europe, recommended 
by the highest names in medicine, law, art, and general science, 
in Paris. The periodical press,“ says the prospectus, “ is 
now the eye, and we might almost say the brain, of society. It 
diffuses, with the rapidity of lightning, truths of every descrip- 
tion; and, thanks to its complete emancipation, all its discove- 
ries are now rendered popular with an admirable facility. The 
Phrenological Society would have considered itself deprived of 
its most powerful means of influence, its most effective lever, if 
it had omitted to institute a Journal, in which should be care- 
fully recorded every fact calculated to improve and extend the 
important branch of natural science to which it is devoted. If 
Dr Gall, the immortal founder of our doctrine, had lived, it 
would have commenced under his auspices, and been supported 
by his approbation. But this great luminary was extinguished 
at the moment when time, the vanquisher of all prejudices 
and obstacles, promised him the highest triumph. Previously 
to his death, indeed, his discoveries had successfully resisted 
every effort of his opponents. With us, they had been forced 
to sustain two rude attacks, that of the glorious despotism of 
Napoleon, and of ridicule; but the time is at length arrived, 
when the system of Dr Gall, clearly understood, and philoso- 

hically developed, must operate a revolution in the moral and 
intellectual world, similar to that which the discoveries of the 
great Newton have occasioned in the world of physical sci- 
ence.” 

The Journal contains the laws of the Society, and list of its 
members, which we published in No. 30 of this work. The 
honorary members, none of whom appeared in the former list, 
are the following: 


MM. Vimont, docteur en médecine. 

- Combe (Georges) à Edimbourg. 
Combe (André) à Edimbourg. 
Elliotson (Professeur) à Londres. 
Sedgwick (John) à Londres. 
Ucelli, professeur à Florence. 
Wright (Eduard) à Londres. 


The “ Introduction” to the Journal contains an able exposi- 
tion of the basis, substance, and applications of Phrenology, and 
shews familiar acquaintance with metaphysics and physiology, 
as well as with the history of mental and medical science. 
The faculties admitted by the metaphysicians, it is said, are 
found, on rigid analysis, to be nothing more than modes of ac- 

_tion, or general results of the primitive faculties. It is impos- 
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sible, by means of them, to indicate the differences between one 
individual and another; all men, who are not idiots, possess 
them. All physical substances have extension, and weight; 
and they are all impenetrable ; but they are not all gold or cop- 
per. Not one of their metaphysical faculties designates an in- 
stinct, a desire, or a moral quality. It is impossible to explain, 
by means of Will and Understanding, the origin and activity of 
the instinct of sexual love, or that of the love of offspring, the 
faculty of colouring, or a talent for music. Historians and mo- 
ralists, in painting the character of a celebrated man, have never 
described him by the abstract faculties, which, in the system of 
these philosophers, compose the understanding. When Alex- 
ander, Socrates, Homer, Bayard or Sully is cited, are they ever 
described as having shone by desire, by sensation, by percep- 
tion, attention, abstraction, liberty, or comparison ?” . 

„The physiologists in vain enrolled themselves in opposition 
to the discoveries of Dr Gall ; they changed their language in 
their courses of lectures, and in the new editions of their works, 
and in this manner rendered a tacit but forced homage to the 
truths of Phrenology.” 

The various objections which have been urged against Phre- 
nology are stated and answered. Courage has been placed in 
the heart, because, it is said, this organ is larger and stronger in 
courageous than in timid animals. Natural history, however, 
establishes no such fact. The volume of the heart, and the ra- 
pidity of its movements, so variable in different individuals, are 
not in relation to their courage. The greatest captain of mo- 
dern Napoleon, who never knew the sentiment of fear, 
had a little heart, and his pulse gave only from 42 to 48 beats 
in the minute.“ 

The application of Phrenology to education, and the treat- 
ment of insanity, are discussed; and respectful mention is made 
of the important discoveries, and invaluable labours, of Dr 
Spurzheim in the science. Of Dr Gall, it is said, that“ on the 
brink of the tomb, numerous and powerful testimonies of respect 
and admiration reached him. Illustrious and generous voices 
proclaimed his merits, when death was about to encompass all 
of him that was mortal. His labours will not remain una; 
preciated by posterity. Severe without injustice, and equitable 
without flattery, it will say, in the words of Hufeland, that - Dr 
Gall was one of the most remarkable phenomena of the 18th 
century.” It will acknowledge that his doctrine is the finest 
monument erected in the field of observation by the genius of 
man. Philosophy, medicine, education, penal legislation, and 
political institutions, every branch of practical knowledge relat- 
ing to human interests, is destined to advance under its illumi. 
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nation.“ This introductory discourse does great honour to its 
author Dr Foissac. - 

There is an interesting account of the transactions of the Pa- 
risian Society during the first year, read to the annual meeting 
of the society, held on 22d August 1831. Among other cases 
recorded, is that of an engraver, forty-two years of age, who, 
after sustaining a loss of 600 francs, complained of a determina- 
tion of blood to his head. He afterwards became insane, and 
his hallucination consisted in the belief that he was a great 
neral, and afterwards minister of war. He wrote letters to the 
military officers in Paris, ordering them to prepare for a grand 
review, at which he meant to command. He subsequently died, 
and, on dissection, the organ of Self-Esteem was found large, 
and sensibly altered in structure. 

„ Physiology is calculated to render the most important ser- 
vices to civilization; but w produce this effect, it must not be 
misrepresented, ridiculed, proscribed, as it has been till these 
later times. You all recollect the aversion of the despot in the 
days of our oe glory to the doctrine of Gall “; the sar- 
casms with which he caused it to be overwhelmed, the ridicule 
with which he laboured to cover it. If he could not completely 
accomplish his object, he sueceeded at least in retarding its pro- 
gress; in inspiring repugnance against it; and this fatal influ- 
ence, which penetrated into the bosoms even of philosophical 
institutions, Tost its force only under the reigns of the restored 
sovereigns. Phrenology, recognising no truth as dangerous, 
consenting to caress no prejudice which she destroys, and re- 
specting no error which she condemns, a to be as insuppor- 
table to a government hypocritically liberal as to a power openly 
despotic. But we feel it to be a pleasure, as well as a duty, to 
proclaim that at length we are completely free: We assemble 
under the protection of authority. In short, it does not accord 
with the spirit of a government truly national, to lean for sup- 

rt on mystery, prejudice, and fraud; sustained by publicity, 

onesty, and freedom, it is infinitely more secure. The time is 
now gone by when men could acknowledge the services which 
Phrenology is calculated to render to the race, and at the same 
moment reject them, under pretext that there are some truths 
which it is bape grape to diffuse.” 

A Course of Lectures on . will be opened under 
the auspices of the society as soon as the preliminary arrange- 
ments are completed. 


© Napoleon always regarded the system of Dr Gall with contempt. 
ee Although Gall, merely from seeing the bust of Napoleon placed alongside 
of those of the generals of the Austrian armies, had predicted the immortal 
1 of Italy, yet he never received from the Emperor the smallest mark 
of attention. 
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We are greatly pleased with the spirit which pervades this 
article. It is written by Dr Broussais, Secretary-General to the 
Society: it is eloquent, fervid, and philosophical; full of indig- 
nation against the Jesuitism which so long laid its leaden scep- 
tre on science as well as on public liberty, and of delight at the 
restoration of freedom. Gentlemen,” says Dr Broussais, “ it 
is Jesuitism which I have described. It appeared strong and 
powerful. In a moment, a gleam of lightning flashed; the 
thunder burst, and an odious power was broken. Liberty 
sprung up from its ruins; thought is at length free ; the human 
mind is about to put forth its might, and to yield itself to the 
dictates of its inspirations.” 

Dr Fosati has contributed an able and historical notice of the 
life of Dr Gall, illustrated by an excellent lithographic por- 
trait; and the number concludes by a well written essay on the 

uestion What mode of education ought to be adopted for 
children who depart from the ordinary standard, and who, by 
their peculiarities, natural or acquired, form the nursery from 
which proceed the insane, men of great genius, enormous crimi- 
nals, and ordinary infringers of the laws.” It proceeds from 
the pen of Dr Felix Voisin. 

We regret that our limits prevent us from going farther into 
the details of this journal. We received it only after our fifth 
sheet was in the press. We shall endeavour to make our read- 
ers acquainted hereafter with the most interesting articles which 
shall appear in the future numbers. We recommend to those 
who take an interest in the science to subscribe for the work it- 
self: The price in Paris is three francs, or 2s. 6d. Sterling for 
each number; and the work may be obtained in this country 
for a very small advance. 

The appearance of this journal will exert a vast influence on 
Opinion in Britain. We feel that every day we are gaining on 
the favour of the rational and moral portion of our countrymen; 
but the weight of authority still continues to interpose great 
obstructions to the diffusion of our science. The men who 
lead public opinion are as ignorant of the merits of Phreno- 
logy at this da „ as they were in 1815, when the Edinburgh 
Review wiese its grand shout of derision inst it; and 
they will continue ignorant, because the seaside it a degra- 
dation to study it. The public press aky in Britain is, to a 

reat extent, in the hands of individuals who have hitherto held 

hrenology in so great contempt that they have thought it 
unnecessary to devote to it any serious attention. This also is 
the result of sheer prejudice. Let the Parisian Journal, how- 
ever, proceed for a Ee years as it has begun, and it will become 
as disgraceful in every quarter of France and England to be ig- 
norant of the principles of Phrenology, as it has hitherto been 
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to be acquainted with them; and, from the day on which this ig- 
norance shall be . triumph of the best interests of man- 
kind will be secured. Journalists who despise Phrenology have no 
conception of the extent to which ignorance of its principles ren- 
ders them impotent for the consistent support and advancement 
of every moral and intellectual interest. They beat the air in 
their didactic essays; and refute in one publication, without 
knowing it, the principles which they had laboured to establish 
in another. A literary friend who only lately has prosecuted 
the study of Phrenology, described the effect on his mental con- 
dition in these words: It has given me, as it were, a new 
sense; I see order, and beauty, and adaptation in the world, 
where previously I perceived only chaos and inconsistency.” 
The illusion that the discovery of the organs of the mind is one 
of trivial importance, not calculated to exercise any striking in- 
fluence on human affairs, cannot endure many years longer. The 
notion is too palpably absurd, and the science of mind 

in itself two many and too interesting attractions, to allow us to 
doubt of the speedy destruction of this prejudice, and then 
Phrenology will be known in its might. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


LEBENSGESCHICHTE DER GIFT-MORDERIN GESCHE MAR. 
GARETHE GOTTFRIED, &. Bremen 1831. 


THE LIFE OF GESCHE MARGARETHE GOTTFRIED, Murderer 
by Poison. Compiled by Dr F. L. Voart, her Counsel, from her own 
Confessions and from Judicial Documents. Bremen, 1831. 


Grescue Mancarerae GoTTFRIED, living in Bremen, was, 
in March 1828, accused of having caused the death of a number 
of persons by poison. Before this accusation, she had lived in 
apparently easy circumstances in the middle ranks of life; her 
house was elegantly furnished, and her dress and demeanour 
that of a lady ; her reputation was untainted; and the frequent 
deaths which occurred in her house were ascribed to heavy and 
unaccountable visitations of God. 

The development of her head, a cast of which was presented 
= A Phrenological Society by Dr Hirschfeld of Bremen, is as 
ollows:— 
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Amativeness, large. Firmness, very 
Philoprogenitiveness, very large. Individuality, 
Concentrativeness, large. Eventuality, 
Adhesiveness, rather large. Form, 
Combativenesa, full l Su i 
tructiveness, enormously large. eight, 

Constructiveness, moderate. Colouring, moderate 
Acquisitiveness, Locality, full. 
Secretiveness, very Order, ditto. 
1 large. le Time; 

ave of Approbation, a umber, 
Cantons: rather large. Tune, moderate. 
Benevolence, small. Language, 
Veneration, large. Comparison, rather full. 
Hope, large. Causality, moderate. 
Ideality, moderate. Wit, rather small. 
Wonder, full. Imitation, rather small. 
Conscientiousness, full. 


GE8SCHE MARGARETHE GOTTFRIED. 


The head above the band, extending from the eyebrows to 
the top of the ear in the profile, and running between the two 
ears in the back view, was denuded of the integuments before 
the cast was taken, so that the figures represent the bare skull. 
The back view is a section through Destructiveness, Secretive- 
ness, and the point at which Veneration and Firmness join. The 
position of the ears is lower than during life, from the integu- 
ments in the upper part of the head having been cut off. This 
also has increased the projection of the chin. The engraver has 
made the depression corresponding to Conscientiousness too 
great. The head is considerably more rounded at that part 
than is here represented. The figure, being cut in wood, could 
not be rectified. In all other respects it is correct. 

The skull measures from Destructiveness to Destructiveness 
exactly six inches, and from Secretiveness to Secretiveness the 
breadth is the same, both without the integuments; which is a 
full measurement for the male head, with the integuments. The 
distance from Individuality (over the muscles) to Philoproge- 
nitiveness is 73 inches. Destructiveness, Secretiveness, and 
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Firmness, are ‘the most prominent organs; and, by taking a 
cursory view of this woman's life, we shall see how strong their 
influence over her was. 

Her father was a tailor in Bremen; active and industrious, 
but stingy, selfish, and inclined to superstition. His religion 
was of a kind that influenced him as long as its practice did not 
interfere with his own interests; and he attended church only 
when he had no work to do at home. 

Gesche Margarethe, and her twin brother, were born in March 
1'783. These were the only children of their father, and, when 
about four years old, were both sent to school, where they re- 
mained till they were nearly twelve. The commencement of 
Gesche's career in sin may be dated from her seventh year, and 
was partly owing to the avarice of her parents. Being allowed 
no pocket-money, she was unable to appear on an equal footing 
with her school companions, and she began to steal from her 
mother small sums at first, but afterwards to a larger amount. 
This did not remain long concealed from her mother, who, how- 
ever, ascribed it to the son, who was of a silent bashful disposi- 
tion, rather than to the daughter, whose manners were frank ; 
and although the mother had afterwards occasion to suspect her 
daughter, still she could not be certain, so artfully were the 
crimes concealed. Her father was accustomed to sing a hymn 
every morning before commencing work, and it frequently hap- 
pened that his daughter was moved to tears by it. She was, how- 
ever, of a very contradictory spirit, and her mother had frequent 
occasion to complain of her conduct. As she became older, she 
was sent to learn dancing, an accomplishment in which she 
greatly delighted. She also attended a French class, where an- 
other instance occurred of her Secretiveness and Love of Ap- 
probation: to appear the first of her class, she employed a 
yours man, one of her acquaintances, to write her lessons for 

er, which she then copied and passed for her own. 

Thus her life passed on with little variety till she was twenty 
years of age, although, when sixteen,- she had already received 
three offers of marriage, which she, or rather her father, de- 
clined. She was beautiful, and almost everywhere beloved and 
well received. 

When about twenty, she received an offer of marriage from a 
saddler of the name of Miltenberg, which she was induced to ac- 
cept. This marriage proved far from happy. Miltenberg had 
formerly been married to a woman who rendered his house a scene 
of misery and discord, and to avoid her society he always took 
refuge in the taverns, and so acquired a propensity to liquor 
which he could never overcome. He was induced to marr 
again chiefly by his father, for he bad been so thoroughly dis- 
gusted with marriage by his former experience, that he had 
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little desire to enter into another contract, and frequent quarrels 
took place between him and his father on the subject. Gesche 
evinced no great love towards him, but the riches of the suitor 
had a powerful influence over the mind of her father, who pre- 
vailed on her to accept of the offer. 

Miltenberg, however, loved his wife, and the more he had 
been ashamed of his former wife the more he seemed to doat 
upon this one; but he still frequented the taverns, and she was 
often left without his society or guidance. 

They had been four months married when Gesche met Gott- 
fried, her future husband, at a ball; and from that day all her 
wishes were directed towards him. She now began to colour 
her cheeks with rouge; hours were spent before her glass, and 
from her toilet she hurried to her kitchen window, and remained 
there to see him pass to his counting-room; but Gottfried took 
no notice of her. 

It was about this period, namely in September 1807, that 
her first child was born. About the same time Miltenberg be- 
came acquainted with one Kassou, who used very frequently to 
visit him, and who soon conceived a liking for his wife, which 
Gesche did not leave unreturned. Their intimacy always con- 
tinued to increase, and presents passed between them. Gesche 
was desirous to present to Kassou a breastpin enclosing a lock of 
her hair, but did not well know how to express a note which she 
wished to send along with it. She, therefore, applied to Milten- 
berg, telling him that she wished to make a present to one of 
her female friends, and requesting him to write a note to be sent 
along it, which he accordingly did. This she copied and sent 
to Kassou along with the 

In 1808 she had a still-born child, and after her confinement 

n, on account of her thin appearance, to wear not fewer 
i thirteen pairs of stays, to improve her form. This was 
not discovered till her arrestment. She now began to be tired of 
Miltenberg ; calumniating him to her parents, and directing her 

ions sometimes to Gottfried and sometimes towards Kassou. 
Bhe was obliged to sell several articles of household furniture 
to pay some of her secret debts, telling her husband she wanted 
the money to send to her brother, who was then a soldier in the 
army of Napoleon, and representing to her mother that her hus- 
bang had soid them. 

In 1810 she had another child, and had no sooner recovered 
from her confinement, than, being short of money, she resolved 
to open her husband’sdesk. Toa complish this she pretended 
to have lost one of her own keys, and sent for a smith to get 
the desk opened; she observed nartowly how he proceeded, 
and after he was gone went and opened it and abstracted ten 
dollars. Not content with this, she proces afterwards to 

f xn 
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open the desk of a gentleman who lodged in her house, and 
took away ninety dollars. She remained, however, unsuspected, 
and a favourite with all her acquaintances; and was for some 
time cured of stealing by a fright which she got by a very 
narrow search being made on the desks being broken open. 

Her passion for Gottfried increased more and more, and the 
habits and sickness of her husband gave them many opportuni- 
ties of meeting. Her husband was intimate with Gottfried, and 
used to have bim very often at his house. But her passion was 
not confined to Gottfried, it extended also to Kassou; and the 
necessity of keeping her love for the one concealed from the 
other brought her into many petty scrapes. Her fourth child 
was born in 1813. 

Miltenberg was still in her way. She had never loved him, 
and now that he crossed her path, she began to wish him dead, 
that she might give free vent to her passion for Gottfried. 
Miltenberg’s father had lately died, and she had observed no- 
thing particularly fearful in death, so that by degrees she ac- 
customed herself to the thought of Miltenberg dying. As he 
was always in bad health, she began to think that, as his life 
was only an incumbrance to himeelf, and an impediment to her, 
it would be no great sin to help him out of the world. In this 
state of mind she went to a fortune-teller, who prophesied that 
her whole family would die before her. She knew that her 
mother had some arsenic which she kept for poisoning mice. 
She accordingly went to her, and saying that she was troubled 
with mice in her house, asked if she knew of any means of de- 
stroying them, pretending that she knew nothing of poison. 
Her mother put some arsenic on bread, and placed it in the 
room said to be infested with the mice, warning her daughter 
at the same time to keep the apartment locked for fear of mis- 
chief to the children. A day or two after this, Gesche went 
into the room and took away the poison, which she scratched 
from the bread as if the mice had taken it, with the intention 
of giving it to Miltenberg. Some time afterwards her mother 
said that she would go and see if the mice had taken the poisun. 
= Oh yes!” exclaimed the daughter, pray bring me some 
more; which her mother did. 

She was now in possession of the means of death, but could 
not for several weeks bring herself to the resolution of adminis- 
tering it to her husband. 

At last she gave him some, one morning, to. breakfast, and 
afterwards another dose in some water-gruel. She could not, 
however, approach the bed of the sick man ; it appeared to her 
as if he knew that she was his murderer; but this was far from 
being the case, as he recommended her to Gottfried before he 
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died. The corpse was dreadfully swollen, but no suspicion was 
excited. 

After Miltenberg’s death, she received an offer of marriage ; 
but her thoughts being directed to Gottfried, she refused it. 
Her parents suspecting this to be the cause of her refusal, told 
her that her marriage with Gottfried should never take place 
with their consent. Gottfried loved her, but did not wish to 
marry a person with children. She now again consulted a for- 
tune-teller, and received the same answer. Thus, although she 
had got quit of her husband, there still remained serious ob- 
stacles to her union with Gottfried ; first her father and mother, 
and then her children. She hoped also to get possession, by 
the death of her children, of a legacy of about 650 dollars left 
them by old Miltenberg. 

In April 1815, her mother was rather unwell, and came to live 
in her house, when she (Gesche) happening to light upon the 

cket of arsenic, part of which she bad saved and locked up, 
it immediately occurred to her to poison her mother. As her 
mother seemed likely to recover, she gave her the poison in her 
favourite beverage of lemonade; and while mixing it, she burst 
into loud laughter, so that she shuddered at herself; but it in- 
stantly oceurred to her, that God made her laugh as a sign that 
her mother would soon be laughing in heaven. A witness af- 
terwards said that she appeared happy at her mother’s death. 

Death now followed death with MP arfal rapidity. The very 
first day after her mother’s burial, Gesche was sitting in a 
room with her second youngest child on her knee; the thought of 
poisoning it occurred to her, and without hesitating a moment, 
she administered to the child some arsenic on a piece of the 
cake which had been presented at the burial of its grandmother. 
This was on the 10th of May, and on the 18th, without the 
least remorse, she poisoned her eldest child. In the agony of 
death, it clasped its arms round the mother’s neck, but Gesche 
remained unmoved. Two weeks afterwards, she poisoned her 
father. About ten weeks after these events, while her son was 
sitting on her knee, he asked her why God took away all her 
children? This pierced her to the heart, and she immediately 
resolved that he also should die. 

Thus in the short interval between May and September, she 
murdered both her parents and her children. But the death of 
so many in so short a space of time, naturally excited some sus- 
Picion, and to silence this, she was advised by her friends to have 
the body of the child opened. This she readily consented to, 
and the child was deelared to have died of inflammation of. the 
bowels. 

In this manner, as she thought, was every obstacle to her 
marriage with Gottfried removed, but Gottfried himself did not 
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show any particular desire to marry her, although he liked her 
company ; and so the winter of 1815-16 passed free from mur- 
der. It was on a Saturday in May 1816, that her brother re- 
turned home a cripple and in rags, having Jost the use of his 
feet in the Russian campaign. Here, then, might be another 
obstacle to her marriage ; at all events, he must share her fa- 
ther’s property with her. This was motive enough for his death. 
As already mentioned, he arrived on Saturday, or, as some say, 
on Friday, after a long absence; he was poisoned on Sunday, 
and, to avoid suspicion, she passed a great part of the time at 
his bedside. On every occasion, she had the precaution to em- 
ploy a different physician. Seldom or never did any of them 
attend two of her patients. 

Another obstacle, however, arose ; Gottfried would not mar 
her. But this also she overcame, by the interest of some of his 
friends. His original refusal had hurt her, and she began to 
dislike him, and came to the resolution of poisoning him also. 
But she thought him rich, and therefore determined at all events 
first to marry him, in order to be made his heir, and then to exe- 
cute her purpose. One Monday morning, she and Gottfried had 
resolved to make a pleasure party to a little distance out of town ; 
and she seized this opportunity of poisoning him, that his sick- 
ness might appear the more unexpected. While he was on his 
deathbed, she sent for a priest to marry them, se that she might 
make sare of the property. Thus had she poisoned father, mo- 
ther, brother, and children, in order to be put in possession of 
Gottfried, and at length we find him also in the list of her victims. 

She seemed now to delight in murder, and the slightest cause 
was sufficient to decide upon the life or death of any of her re- 
lations. She was disappointed, however, as to Gottfried's riches, 
for, instead of wealth, Re left her debt, and it required all her 
Secretiveness to conceal her disappointment. l 

Now that she was alone, she occasionally felt severely the loss 
of her children; often when she thought of them, she shut her- 
self up in her garret, and wept bitterly. She carefully avoided 
schools, and every place where children were to be met; and 
seemed to be particularly conscientious in paying off the debts 
of Gottfried. She loved money, not so much for its own sake, 
as because it afforded her the means of making a figure among 

her acquaintances, and so of gratifying her vanity. 

Yet, in spite of all these murders, she was not unhappy, she 
became acquainted with H (the name is not given), and in 
his company forgot all her sins, and, in her own words, believed 
herself the happiest in the world. She rejoiced in her reputa- 
tion, especially as, after the death of Gottfried, she again imme- 
diately received an offer of marriage, which she refused. She 
had one child by Gottfried, begotten before marriage. We find 
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at this period another instance of her hypocrisy ; some one re- 

uested from her the loan of sermons, which she delivered, with 
che request that great care of them should be taken, as they 
were the only means by which she was able to sustain so many 
judgments. She never read any of them. Whenever she at- 
tempted to read the Bible, she oogt the perusal of it of no 
use, and immediately closed the book. 

She was now often ill supplied with money, but always found 
means of borrowing; often obtaining it from one in order to 
pay another. After the death of Gottfried, she seems to have 
rested for some years from her murders, and during that time 
to have had little to occupy her mind except the care of pre- 
serving her reputation untainted. In 1822 she went to Stade 
to spend a few weeks with some friends. Here, before she was 
aware, her money failed her; she was too proud to own it, and 
could get none from home; she knew no person from whom she 
might borrow, and had recourse to falsehood. She broke the 
key of her drawer in the lock, threw it away, and then raised 
an alarm that somebody had stolen her money out of the drawer. 
The drawer was faecal open, and no money appeared, and no- 
thing could be more obvious than that she had been robbed. 
Being obliged to take an oath before a magistrate that this was 
the case, she did not scruple to commit perjury; after which she 
got a supply of money from her friends. 

From time to time she received offers of marriage, all of which 
she turned to good account, by extorting money from her admi- 
rers. She was reputed rich, and in this belief her admirers 

readily yielded to her requests. 

3 One of them, named Zimmermann, was thus induced to ad- 
vance her very considerable sums, which she repaid with a great 
shew of tenderness. She was betrothed to him, but he too was 
doomed to swell the list of her victims ; after extracting all the 
booty in her power, she poisoned him by degrees, that she might 
have an opportunity of shewing her tenderness to him during 
his sickness, and thus lull suspicion. By his death she was free 
of the money due to him, which he had advanced on her word 
alone, without taking a legal obligation. 

She now began to poison her acquaintances, without any visi- 
ble motive :—a child came to congratulate her on her birth-day, 
and received a dose on a piece of biscuit: a friend called one 
forenoon, and also received a dose; and she tried the strength 
of her poison on another of her friends, on whose face it caused 
blotches to appear. 

She gave a dose to one of her bigas that, during his sick- 
ness, she miglit plunder his pantry. Zimmermann had a cousin 
named Kleine, in Hanover, from whom she succeeded in borrow- 
ing 800 dollars, but he became impatient for repayment, and 
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she had only 800 to give him. In this predicament she set out 
for Hanover, with the intention of poisoning Kleine, 1 
by his death to gain delay. She accomplished her end, an 

ter his death affirmed that she had given him a double Louis 
d'or the day before he died; but the whole story was a falschood. 
She committed also several other murders for purely selfish 
ends, but the soul sickens in reporting them. 

She was now often in want of money, and therefore could not 
keep up a large establishment, so that she was obliged to sell 
her house to a person named Rumpff, at the same time reserv- 
ing a room or two for herself. Rumpff was fond ef her, and 
used to call her aunt, but he had not been more than eight weeks 
in the house when his wife died, and he himself fell into bad 
health. He could do nothing but run about searching the whole 
house, from the garret to the cellar, for the cause of his trouble. 

It chanced that he kept a pig; and wishing to have it killed, 
he sent for a butcher for that purpose. The butcher, with the 
view of pleasing him, brought to his room a choice bit of the 
pork, of which Rumpff partook, putting the remainder into his 
pantry. On the morrow he went to cut a slice from it, but he was 
surprised to find it in a different position from that in which he 
had left it the day before, and he perceived also that it was 
covered with a white powder. This excited his suspicions; he 
had the substance examined, and detected poison. Gesche's 
motive for this crime was to endeavour to regain possession of 
her house. She was arrested on suspicion. 

The work before us, from which these particulars have been 
derived, gives no account of the trial or execution, which, as we 
are informed, is reserved for a separate publication ; but it men- 
tions that, in prison, she was tormented by dreams, in which she 
saw her victims sitting in the churchyard beckoning to her; and 
she was often sv much afraid, that, immediately on awakening, 
she could not remain longer in bed. 

The following judgment was pronounced by the High Court 
of Bremen, on 17th September 1830 :— i 

“ The Court of Justice, in terms of the law, and after the 
inquiries have been conducted aecording to the deeree of the 
22d May last, find the widow of Michael Christopher Gottfried, 
Gesche Margarethe, formerly Timm, accused of poisoning, and 
of several ather offences, to be guilty of the following crimes, 
as proven, besides several robberies, Frauds, and perjuries, and 
attempted abortion of her ring, viz. 

“ 1. To have poisoned both her parents, her three children, 
her first and second husbands, her suitor Paul Thomas Zim- 
mermann, Anne Lucie Meyerholtz, Johann Mosees, the wife of 
Johann Rumpff otherwise Mentz, the wife of Frederic Schmidt 
otherwise Cornelius, and Frederic Kleine of Hanover; and also 
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to have caused the death of Eliza, the daughter of the said 
Schmidt, by poison, although this is not proven to have been 
intentional. 

„2. Several times to have 2 poison to the said Johann 
Rumpff, with the intention of killing him, and thereby causing 
to him a severe illness. 

3. To have given poison to several other individuals, with- 
out any proven intention, but which was more or less injurious 
to their health. 

„The Court of Justice, therefore, according to the penal 
code, Art. 130, and taking into consideration the milder prin- 
ciples of the present usages of the law, condemn the accused, 
the widow of Michael Christopher Gottfried, as her well merited 
punishment, and to serve as a warning to others, to death by 
the sword, and entrusts to the criminal court the execution and 
publication of the sentence, and also the adoption of all neces- 
sary measures : all the expenses caused by the inquiries, judg- 
ment and punishment, to be paid from the funds which she 
leaves, so far as they shall be sufficient.” 


Observations on the preceding Narrative. 
THE ae details are literally translated from the Ger- 


man work named in the title of this article, and are perfectly 
authentic. The first impression received from them is that of 
astonishment, almost bewilderment of judgment. We felt it 
difficult at first to believe in the existence of such a being as 
G. M. Gottfried. The facts to be accounted for are, how for 
twenty years she could display so many attractions as to pro- 
cure her lover after lover ; so much refinement and urbanity as 
to be received into the society of the middle ranks in Bremen, 
and treated with respect, and so much affection as to lull all sus- 
picion of her having any hand in the numerous deaths which oc- 
curred in her fama ; and how, with all this exterior of mo- 
rality, she could be internally a perfect Blue-Beard in relentless 
cruelty ; or ten times worse than Blue-Beard, when it is con- 
sidered that father, mother, brother, husband, children, and 
lover, all fell victims to her barbarity. Our first impression 
was, that she must have laboured under a diseased Destructive- 
ness, or monomaniacal thirst for blood ; but she murdered each 
victim deliberately for a purpose, and this excludes the idea of 
disease. Besides, during twenty years, the propensity must 
have shewn itself ungovernable in other Ee of her conduct, 
which it does not appear to have done. The combination of the 
organs, therefore, must explain the character; and after the 
mind is able coolly to survey the development and actions, it 
does so consistently and clearly. The first fact to be accounted 
for, is the existence of a very considerable outward morality, 
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which deceived the world for so long a period, and averted sus- 
picion of crime. Accordingly, we find large Philoprogenitive- 
ness, Secretiveness, Love of Approbation, Veneration, with 
average Conscientiousness and Intellect. These faculties pre- 
cotton to the world that outward aspect of amiableness which 
deceived them for so long; but the next fact is the co-existence 
of these qualities, along with a deliberate savageness of disposi- 
tion that spared’ neither age nor sex, when they stood in the way 
of her selfish enjoyments; and, accordingly, the brain exhibits 
an enormously laess organ of Destructiveness, with a very defi- 
cient Benevolence. This combination appears to have rendered 
its ssor almost a hyena or tiger in 5 dispositions. Gott- 
fried lamented the death of her children, because her large Phi- 
loprogenitiveness suffered under the bereavement of its objects ; 
but she was gay and happy after the murder of her other vic- 
tims. Her Benevolence was so deficient, and her Destructive- 
ness so large, that she seems to have felt a murder to be as 
much in harmony with her feelings, as a tiger does the death of 
a buffalo on which it means to feed. This is a case which we 
could not have conceived except by the aid of Phrenology. It 
appears to be an example of what might be called moral insa- 
nity, arising from excessive development of one organ, and great 
deficiency of another; and the observations of Dr Crawford, on 
the case of E. S., recorded in Vol. VI. p. 147. of this Journal, 
appear remarkably applicable to it. They are as follows: 

& I have a few remarks to make on the second of the luna- 
tics, lettered E S. You observe in your own notes, ‘I am 
surprised he was not executed before he became insane.’ This 
would lead to the supposition, that he had been afflicted with 
some form of insanity in addition to a naturally depraved cha- 
racter. Such, however, is by no means the case; he never was 
different from what he now is; he has never evinced the slight- 
est mental incoherence on any one point, nor any kind of hallu- 
cination. It is one of those cases where there is great difficulty 
in drawing the line between extreme moral depravity and insa- 
nity, and in deciding at what point an individual should cease 
to be considered as a responsible moral agent, and amenable to 
the laws. The governors and medical gentlemen of the Asylum 
have often had doubts whether they were justified in keeping 
E. S. as a lunatic, thinking him a more fit object for a bride- 
well. He appears, however, so totally callous with regard to 
every moral principle and feeling—so thoroughly unconscious 
of ever having done any thing wrong—so completely destitute 
of all sense of shame or remorse when reproved for his vices or 
crimes—and has proved himeelf so utterly incorrigible through- 
out life, that it is almost certain that any jury before whom he 
might be brought would satisfy their dabi by returning him 
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insane, which in such a case is the most humane line to pur- 
sue. He was dismissed several times from the Asylum, and 
sent there the last time for attempting to poison his father, and 
it seems fit he should be kept there for life as a moral lunatic ; 
but there has never been the least symptom of diseased action 
of the brain, which is the general concomitant of what is usually 
understoodas insanity. This I consider might with propriety 
be made the foundation for a division of lunatics into two great 
classes ; those who were insane from original constitution, and 
never were otherwise, and those who had been insane at some 
period of life from diseased action of the brain, either permanent 
or intermittent.” 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH AND THE 
.PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Wiru the view of counteracting in some degree the vague de- 
clamations of Sir William Hamilton against Phrenology, Sir 
George S. Mackenzie, in January 1830, submitted to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh the statement of the principles of the 
science, subsequently published in Vol. VI. p. 382 of this Jour- 
nal. In order. if possible, to induce that learned body to in- 
quire into the merits of the question, and to look at both sides 
of it, Sir George presented to it a copy of the Phrenological 
Journal, so far as en published, expecting that the Society 
would subsequently order the work as it was published, so as 
to continue the set. The Society does this with various other 
Journals; and the expense of our publication is only 10s. per 
annum. The Society, however, did not order the work to be 
continued. Sir George, on hearing that this was the case, con- 
sidered the omission as indicating ‘“ so great a degree of what 
“ he must call silly hostility to Phrenology, that he wrote to 
e Thomas Allan, Esq. the treasurer, requesting him to state to 
ce the Council of the Society his desire that the presented copy 
“ should be returned to him, as he saw that he could make a 


4 better use of it.” It was returned accordingly. The British. 


Museum is entitled to receive a copy of every work published, 
free of expense, but the privilege cannot be enforced after the 
lapse of a year from the date of publication. The librarian had 
omitted to demand the earlier numbers of our Journal ; and, on 
a recent application for them to our publishers, he was informed 
that a complete set cauld not be supplied, even for payment, 
some of the numbers being out of print. The application was 
mentioned to Sir George Mackenzie, and he wrote offering the 
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returned copy to the Museum. The following answer was re- 
ceived : 
6“ SIR, Bairiso Muszum, April 16. 1832. 


„In answer to your note of the 12th instant, most kindly 
offering to present to the library of this institution the first five 
volumes of the Phrenological Journal, I am directed by the 
Trustees to state, that they do most fully appreciate your kind. 
ness in presenting these volumes to the Library; and the more 
80, as it is the particular part of the work wanted to complete 
the copy in the British Museum. I am, &c. 

J. H. Grover, 
Assist. Lib. B. M.“ 
“& Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 


The copy has been forwarded accordingly. 


This incident possesses some local historical importance. 
Phrenology has been before the public of Europe since 1796, 
and in Edinburgh it has been assiduously cultivated since 
1819; nevertheless, such is thé inveteracy of prejudice exist- 
ing in the minds of the leading men in the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh against it, that they absolutely shut their intellects 
against all information concerning its merits, and their eyes 

ainst the most palpable indications of its progress. At the 
close of Sir George Mackenzie's address, Dr Hope, as chairman 
of the Society, after expatiating on the great importance of the 
physiology of the brain, and the high probability that different 
parts of it perform different functions, concluded by assuring 
the Society, chat the phrenologists of the present day were not 
in the right path, and had not advanced a single step in this 
physiological investigation ; for, so far as he knew, they had not 
ascertained the function performed by any one of the parts.“ 
A more unfounded and ungenerous denial of the merits of Dr 
Gall than this is not on record ; and the spirit of injustice which 
pervades it, is surpassed only by its notorious absurdity. The 
only salvo in the condemnation lies in the words “ so far as he 
new; and we give Dr Hope the full benefit of this reservation. 
We acquit him of intentional malice against Dr Gall, and re- 
strict the charge to that of culpable ignorance of his merits; 
but one or other of these stigmas he has indissolubly attached 
to himself. If Phrenology be a dream and a delusion, Dr Ho 

-and the Royal Society of Edinburgh will stand forth in the 
eyes of posterity as proudly superior to the errors of their age; 
as men truly great in philosophy and science; as the worthy 
guardians of the public mind against the intrusions of quackery 
and error. But if it be a great and valuable discovery, they 
have written a bitter and biting satire against themselves. They 
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have put their seal to their own littleness, illiberality, prejudice, 
and ignorance; and certified to posterity that they resisted, to 
the utmost of their power, the progress of the highest philo- 
suphy ever submitted to the consideration of the human under- 
standing. Time will decide which judgment applies to them. 


ARTICLE X. 


PHRENOLOGY IN SWEDEN AND GERMANY. 


The following is a translation of part of a letter lately re- 
ceived by the Keeper of the Museum of the Phrenological So- 
ciety, from Mr G. M. Schwartz, Directeur en Chef du Con- 
trole de Suede“ at Stockholm, a gentleman already known to 
our readers as the author of an essay on the nature of the reflect- 
ing faculties, published in the sixth volume of this Journal, 
P. 326. It contains some interesting information on the progress 
of Phrenology on the continent. 


“ Y ov ask me what success Phrenology may hope for in Sweden. 
Little, I believe, as a science, but much in its applications. The 
Swede has, like the Frenchman, a practical mind; and though 
in genera] more given to reflection than the latter, he is too 
much attached to that comfortable way of living which gives 
direct satisfaction to his vanity, to addict himself to profound 
researches. But, on the other hand, heis by no means shackled 
by prejudice and superstition, and adapts himself, both in his 
private and in his social life, to the progress of civilization, not 
only willingly, but I may almost say with greater facility than 
any other nation. Many Swedes attended Dr Gall’s lectures in 
Germany, France, and Denmark; and several physicians, aided 
by the worthy and skilful Dr Jacobson of Copenhagen, have 
adopted his method of dissecting the brain. We have had, 
since the year 1806, a very good summary in the Swedish 
language, of every thing that Dr Gall had made known in his 
lectures down to that period; and the excellent works of Dr 
Otto of Copenhagen are read here with great interest by persons 
who have previously had occasion to form a favourable opinion 
on the subject. In short, the works of Gall, Spurzheim, and 
Combe, are already to be found in some of the public libraries, 
and in the hands of several distinguished individuals. But the 
difficulty of acquiring a practical knowledge of Phrenology has 
generally kept the ideas of my countrymen respecting it in a 
vague and imperfect condition. I was therefore glad to avail 
myself of a favourable opportunity to form a phrenologi- 
eal museum, accessible to every friend of science, and, by the 
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aid of Mr Deville of London, I brought together in 1825 a 
pretty well assorted collection, to which I have added various 
casts obtained in France, and others, both original and copied, 
which I had already gathered here since 1803. It has been 
a very interesting employment for me to collect a number of 
antique heads, which, in an almost uniform manner, striking] 
accord with the doctrines of Phrenclogy. Many casts of parti- 
cular heads and remarkable skulls, aa even some small collec- 
tions brought from England, may be found scattered among 
private individuals? With all this, I dare not hope that in 
Sweden great services will be rendered to the science, partly 
for the reasons before mentioned, and partly because most of 
our attention is devoted to foreign literature, so that our men 
of learning have not that stimulus which is found wherever 
there is an extensive demand for works written in the native 
language. 

It would be of much greater importance to be able to fos- 
ter Phrenology in Germany, the land of the sciences par ex- 
cellence, where, having once taken root, it would make incalcu- 
lable progress. I have in fact begun a correspondence with 
some of the savans of that country, and have just sent a small 
collection to Mr Bachman, Professor of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Jena; and I shall soon be able to offer another to 
Professor Friederick, of the University of Würzburg, who is 
the editor of a much esteemed psychological journal, Magazin 

Fur Seelenkunde, of which seven numbers have „ appeared. 
Dr Gall, misled by that kind of literary mob which aspires at 
the direction of public opinion, thought to find only adversaries 
in Germany, while not only almost all the philosophers and 
psychologists, but in a particular manner the physiologists , 
never mentioned him but with much respect. But what can 
be accomplished without well directed observation? The great- 
est benefit which the Society at Edinburgh could confer on the 
science would be to send to each of the principal German uni- 
versities,——as those of Gottingen, Halle, Berlin, Leipsic and Mu- 


A gentleman, who conversed about two years ago with Professor Blu. 
menbach at Gottingen, and attended a course of his lectures, informs us, 
that that celebrated physiologist spoke of Dr Gall in high terms of esteem and 

rd. Phrenology, he said. though he could not admit all the inferences 
of its advocates, was certainly not entirely destitute of foundation. Blumen- 
bach himeelf attended a course of lectures given by Dr Gall, with so much 
regularity, that, as he expressed it, “he never was absent a day.” He stated 
to our informant, that he kept constantly beside him a copy of the Elements 
of Phrenology by Mr Combe of Edinburgh, to which he made frequent re- 
ference. It is remarkable, that though he has possessed every opportunity 
of putting to the test, and contradicting, if necessary, the observations of 
phrenologista, he has in his work on the aku of nations (Decades Craniorum) 
carefully avoided every allusion to the subject.—Eprror. 
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nich,—a small well-selected collection of casts, such as those which 
illustrate Combe’s System, and several other works. ` 

J have taken the liberty of addressing to you some casts for 
the collection of the Phrenological Society. They are not such 
as I would have wished to present, but I do not possess the 
moulds of any others. I am about to duplicates made of 
the heads of two Laplanders, a man and a woman, of which I 
already have casts, and shall have the honour of presenting 
them to the Society, along with several others, next summer. 
The casts sent are, 1. A skull of a Swedish Laplander from the 
neighbourhood of the River Kaitom, which is a north-western 
branch of the River Kalix. 2. A Mask of Charles XII. 
on which the mortal wound appears. This mask was ta- 
ken some time after death, and is remarkable for little more 
than the contrast which it presents to the picture which the 
imagination is apt to draw of a hero of a spirit so un- 
bending. 3. Two miniature busts of the celebrated mine- 
ralogist Werner, of Saxony. 4. The upper part of the re- 
puted skull of St Brigitte, of which the original is preserved as 
a precious relic in the church of the city of Wadstena in Swe- 
den. That woman, descended of a noble family, lived to a 
great age, and was canonized at Rome in the year 1391. She. 
rendered herself remarkable by her piety, by her revelations, 
and particularly by her extraordinary fastings and penances, in 
which she forced her husband and children to join. 

Mr Schwartz has communicated also a systematic sketch of 
Phrenology, with some ingenious observations on the different 
faculties of the human mind. Our limits, however, do not per- 
mit their insertion in the present number. 


NOTICES. 


At the Lowpow Mecuawice’ IxsTIrurrox, Phrenology is now a regular 
branch of study. 


Epreurcn.—We are again under the necessity of postponing the notice 
of the Proceedings of the Phrenological Society from want of room. The So- 
ciety terminated its meetings for the season on Thursday 26th April. In the 
beginning of April, Mr Combe, in compliance with a request from Dr Mac- 
intosh, delivered six lectures in the Clyde Street Hall on Insanity, to the 
students atten Dr Macintosh’s lectures on the Theory of Medicine. 
Two hundred students, and between thirty and forty gentlemen not connect- 
ed with the class, attended, and the lectures were received with profound and 
sustained attention. Mr Combe has complied with a requisition from the 
operative classes of Edinburgh to deliver a course of lectures to them in the 
evenings. The lectures commenced on 7th May, at half-past eight in the 
evening, are numerously attended, and will be continued on the evenings of 
Mondays and Thursdays till the ihe Ellen Aalen have received a 
very able and interesting work on “the E Cholera of India,“ by Mr 
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Samuel Dickson, assistant surgeon of the Royals; and regret that, owing to 
its being entirely medical, we cannot do justice to it in this journal. 

Paris.—The Phrenological Society of Paris has offered a prize of 500 
francs (twenty guineas) to the best essay on the following subject: “ Exposer 
les connaissances positives qui constituent la science phrénologique dans son 
état actuel.” The essays must be written in French or Latin, and trans. 
mitted, free of expense, before Ist June 1832, to M. Casimir Broussais, secré- 
taire-général, Rue de l'Université, No. 25, à Paris. 


Dr Vimont’s admirable work on Comparative Phren advances. It 
has reached the 6th Number, and the plates continue to exhibit all the excel- 
lence promised by the first specimen. The subscribers feel the want of the 
letter-press, however, or descriptions ; and we recommend that a portion of it 
should be given as early as possible. 


Dinowar..—The inhabitants of this town having resolved to erect an In- 
fant School, Sir George Mackenzie, with the double view of increasing the 
funds of the association, and diffusing a knowledge of Phrenology, offered to 
give acourse of lectures on that science at Dingwall. Sir George's offer was 
readily accepted, and a small collection of skulls and casts was forthwith 
transmitted from Edinburgh to Ross-shire. The course has just been com- 

leted. The audience was highly le and attentive, and took much 
5 in the suhject. Above forty tickets were issued, and the seats were 
always full. The foundation of the Infant School is immediately to be laid 
with masonic honours, and will prove of much benefit to the inhabitants of 


Dingwsll 

e heartily applaud Sir G. Mackenzie for the example which he has set 
to men of scientific acquirements and independent fortune, blessed at once 
with superior knowledge and unlimited leisure, of the use which they ought 
to make of their talents and time. If country gentlemen, in gen would 
cultivate their own minds, and then condescend to become the voluntary and 
disinterested instructors of their industrious neighbours, the moral condition 
of society would be incalculably improved, and a fine harmony of feeling and 
interest diffused through all classes of society, affording the firmest basis to 
government and social institutions. Some men of Sir George's rank will 
probably treat his usefulness with ridicule. We do not envy their mental 
condition. Only the barrenness of their intellecta and the coldness of their 
moral sympathies, can give rise to impressions of disrespect from contem- 


plating such actions. 

“A Femate PHRexoroerst,” who writes from London, suggests, “ena 
source of moral improvement, that all individuals, whether in confinement or 
at liberty, should keep a daily account of their actions, desires and sentiments.” 
In this way, she says, “ they would, by examining what they had previo 
noted for perusal, be able to see what to avoid, and practise that only whi 
they might find worthy of the attention of rational beings.” We refer our 
fair co ondent to the sixth ‘volume of our Journal, page 238. where she 
will find the details of a scheme in same degree resembling that e 
which has been practised with much success by various families in Edinb: 

The „Table of Duties under the Natural Laws,” there exemplified, may 
obtained from our publishers. It has reached a second edition. 


We have received a ba of a Phrenological discussion which lately took 
place in the Andersonian University at G w, and an interesting account 
of the intelligence of the Miners at Leadhills; but both too late for this 
Number. They will appear in our next. 


Edinburgh, 15th May 1832. 
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ARTICLE I. 


ON VOLUNTARY DISTORTIONS OF THE HUMAN FIGURE 
BY ARTIFICIAL COMPRESSION. 


We have frequently remarked that one grand distinction be- 
tween the lower animals and man consists in this,—that the 
Creator prescribes the food, clothing, occupations, and mode of 
life which are best suited to the nature of each animal, without 
consciousness, on its part, of the wisdom of the arrangements of 
which it is the object ; whereas man is left to employ his observing 
and reflecting faculties in studying his own 280 external nature, 
and in adapting his conduct to both. The lower animals never 
attempt to build habitations inconsistent with, or injurious to, 
their health and enjoyment: Men, in a state of ignorance, fre- 
gedy commit the most hurtful errors in constructing their 

wellings. The lower animals are never injured by the cloth- 
ing which nature provides for them ; while man frequentl pro- 
duces great suffering to himself and his offspring, by injudicious 
exercise of his talents in this department. But the most inju- 
rious and fantastic displays of human error proceeding from 
ignorance, are seen in the modifications of the form of the body 
itself, attempted by different nations, with the view of enhancing 
their comeliness and beauty. 


ChakiB. 


The Charib admires a very low and re- 
treating forehead, and by the application of 
sand-bags in infancy, he increases the defi- 
ciency of the reflecting organs, which, in 
that people, appears to be naturally very 
conspicuous. He produces, as the ne plus 
ultra of beauty, the annexed form. 
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To an enlightened man, this appears an extravagant and 
hurtful perversion of taste, and unspeakably injurious in its 
moral consequences. These people, and indeed many of the 
American tribes, sedulously labour to extinguish in themselves 
the noblest attributes of humanity, the powers of reflection and 
benevolence, by preventing the growth of the organs of those 
faculties. i EUNE a 

The Chinese have directed their attention to the opposite 
extremity of the human figure, and aspired to improve upon 
the wisdom of the Creator, by diminishing, by artificial com- 
pression, the feet of their females. 

European ladies perceive the absurdity and want of enlight- 
ened taste which characterise these attempts; but they have 
entertained the project of improving’ the form of the body by 
compressing the waist, a proceeding literally analogous to those 
of the Charibs and Chinese, on the head and feet. The fun- 
damental principle, that human beings require to study their 
own constitution before being able to turn it to the best account, 
has not been recognized by any nation in the world; and our 
fair countrywomen in pericilar proceed as ignorantly and 
recklessly in compressing their figures, as the veriest savages 
who deform their nature by artificial operations, whether of 
compression, boring, or tatooing. z 

On 20th May 1829, the Scotsman published an admirable 
Essay “ On the Compression of the Waist iu Females, by the 
use of Corsets.” It is so replete with sound philosophy and prac- 
tical wisdom, that we have solicited and obtained the permission 
of the enlightened and philanthropic Editor of that Journal 
to re-publish it. We present it entire, and have added figures 
of the osseous trunk of the body, and of the contents of the 
thorax and abdomen, to give greater effect to his observations. 


We have been favoured, says the Scotsman, with the perusal of 
an interesting essay on this subject by a medical gentleman, which 
has more fully opened our eyes to the mischiefs resulting from the 
compressed waists now in fashion—mischiefs which, in the paper 

before us, are exposed with a clearness and weight of evidence, 
that must carry conviction to the mind of the most incredulous. 
The paper is so ably written and conclusive, that we should have 
been happy to print it entire, had its scientific form not render- 
ed it too learned for the readers of newspapers. In the abstract 
of its contents which we shall submit, the author's statements must 
lose something of the precision and force, which the introduc- 
tion of anatomical details, with a frequent reference to plates, 
enable him to bestow upon them; but we think we shall be able, 
in a general way, to shew young ladies what injury to health, 
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their compliance with the present unnatural fashion, if persever- 
ed in, is certain to entail upon them. 

Fashion lives on novelty, and we have on this account much 
charity for its wanderings and eccentricities. Bonnets with a 
snout as long as an elephant’s proboscis, or a margin as broad 
as a Winchester bushel, are merely ridiculous. Shoulders that 
look like wings, and sleeves as wide asa petticoat, we think are 
not particularly graceful; but they have at least the merit of 
being airy, and we take no offence. We cannot, however, ex- 
tend our indulgence to the compressed waist which is the rage at 
present. We Toor that as often as the waist is lengthened to 
its natural limits, this tendency to abridge its diameter appears ; 
and we confess we are puzzled to account for the fact, for sure- 
ly it is strange, that a permanent prepossession should exist in 
favour of a mode of dress, which is at once ugly, unnatural, and 
pernicious. Were fashion under the guidance of taste, the prin- 
ciples of drape in painting and sculpture, would never be lost 
sight of in its changes. The clothes that cover us, may be dis- 
posed: in ar infinite variety of forms, without violating those 
rules which the artist is careful to observe. The true form of 
the body ought to be disclosed to the eye, without the shape 
being exhibited in all its minutiæ as in the dress of a harlequin ; 
but in no case should the natural proportions (supposing the 
figure to be good) be changed. Ask the sculptor what he thinks 
of a fashionable waist, pinched till it rivals the lady’s neck in 
tenuity ; and he will tell you it is monstrous. Consult the phy- 
sician, aud you will learn that this is one of those follies, in 
which no female can long indulge with impunity ; for health 
_and even life are often sacrificed to it. 

We ought to mention, that the writer of the paper before us, 
has taken for ground-work an Essay on the use of Corsets,” 
by the celebrated German physiologist Soemmering, but with 
the statements of that author he has combined many valuable 
remarks of his own. 

Corsets are used partly as a warm covering to the chest, and 

rtly to furnish a convenient attachment to other parts of the 
female dress. This is all proper and correct; but to these uses fa- 
shion superadds others, originating in fantastical notions of beauty. 
Corsets are employed to modify the shape, to render the chest 
as small below, and as broad above, as possible, and to increase 
the elevation, fulness, and prominence of the bosom. To shew 
how this affects the condition of the body, we must begin b 
giving a short description of the thorax or chest, which is the 
subject of this artificial compression. 

Every one who has seen a skeleton, knows that the chest con- 
sists of a cavity protected by a curious N of bones. 

P p 
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their compliance with the present unnatural fashion, if persever- 
ed in, is certain to entail upon them. 

Fashion lives on novelty, and we have on this account much 
charity for its wanderings and eccentricities. Bonnets with a 
snout as long as an elephant’s proboscis, or a margin as broad 
as a Winchester bushel, are merely ridiculous. Shoulders that 
look like wings, and sleeves as wide as a petticoat, we think are 
not particularly graceful; but they have at least the merit of 
being airy, and we take no offence. We cannot, however, ex- 
tend our indulgence to the compressed waist which is the rage at 
present. We Toas that as often as the waist is lengthened to 
its natural limits, this tendency to abridge its diameter appears ; 
and we confess we are puzzled to account for the fact, for sure- 
ly it is strange, that a permanent prepossession should exist in 
favour of a mode of dress, which is at once ugly, unnatural, and 
pernicious. Were fashion under the guidance of taste, the prin- 
ciples of drapery in painting and sculpture, would never be lost 
sight of in its changes. The clothes that cover us, may be dis- 
posed: in ar infinite variety of forms, without violating those 
rules which the artist is careful to observe. The true form of 
the body ought to be disclosed to the eye, without the shape 
being exhibited in all its minutiz as in the dress of a harlequin; 
but in no case should the natural proportions (supposing the 
figure to be good) be changed. Ask the sculptor what he thinks 
of a fashionable waist, pinched till it rivals the lady’s neck in 
tenuity ; and he will tell you it is monstrous. Consult the phy- 
sician, and you will learn that this is one of those follies, in 
which no female can long indulge with impunity ; for health 
_and even life are often sacrificed to it. 

We ought to mention, that the writer of the paper before us, 
has taken for ground-work an Essay on the use of Corsets,” 
by the celebrated German physiol. ist Soemmering, but with 
the statements of that author he has combined many valuable 
remarks of his own. 

Corsets are used partly as a warm covering to the chest, and 
partly to furnish a convenient attachment to other parts of the 
Female dress. This is all proper and correct; but to these uses fa- 
shion superadds others, originating in fantastical notions of beauty. 
Corsets are employed to monty oe shape, to render the chest 
as small below, and as broad above, as possible, and to increase 
the elevation, fulness, and prominence of the bosom. To shew 
how this affects the condition of the body, we must begin b 
giving a short description of the thorax or chest, which is the 
subject of this artificial compression. 

Every one who has seen a skeleton, knows that the chest con- 
sists of a cavity protected by a curious Oe of bones. 
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These are, Ist, the backbone bb (consisting of vertebra, or short 
bones jointed into one another) which sustains the whole up 

t of the trunk; 2d, the breastbone a, about 7 or 8 inches 
ong, and composed of three pieces; ‘and Sdly, the ribs ccc, 
of which there are generally 24. The twelve ribs on each side, 
are all fixed to the Backbone behind ; seven of these, the seven 
uppermost, are also attached to the breastbone before, and are 
therefore called ¿rue ribs. The eighth rib has its end turned up 
and rests on the seventh; the ninth rests in the same way on 
the eighth; but the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth, are not con- 
nected with one another in front at all. The fore extremity of 
each rib consists not of bone, but of an elastic substance called 
cartilage. The elasticity of this substance, combined with the 
oblique position of the ribs, constitutes a beautiful provision, in 
consequence of which the chest enlarges and contractsits volume 
to afford free play to the lungs. 

We now wish to call attention to the form of this cavity, 
which, as we have seen, is surrounded and protected by the 
backbone, ribs, and breastbone, and is called the thorax or chest. 
The uppermost pair of ribs, which lie just at the bottom of the 
neck, are very short; the next pair is rather longer; the third 
longer still; and thus they go on increasing in length to the se- 
venth pair, or last true ribs, after which the length diminishes, 
but without materially contracting the size of the cavity, because 
the false ribs only go round a part of the body. Hence the 
chest has a sort of conical shape, or it may be compared to the 
bee-hives used in this country, the narrow or pointed end being 
next the neck, and the broad end undermost. The natural form 
of the thorax, in short, is just the reverse of the fashionable 
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shape of the waist. The latter is narrow below, and wide above; 
the former is narrow above and wide below. 

The contents of the thorax are first; the Heart H, which is 
the centre of the circulating system, and which, for the sake of 
its metaphorical offices, every lady must be anxious to keep from 
injury. Next, the Lungs, R L and L L (right lung and left 
lung), which occupy by far the largest space, and of the delicacy 
of whose operations every one may judge. There are, besides, 
either within the thorax or in juxta-position with it, the Stom- 
ach, Stm. ; liver, Livr.; Gall-bladder G, and Kidneys, with the 
cesophagus, the trachea or windpipe, part of the Intestines 
III, and many nerves—all intimately connected with the vi- 
tal powers. Most of these organs are not only of primary im- 
portance in themselves, but, through the nerves, arteries, &c. 
their influence extends to the head and the remotest parts of the 
limbs, so that when they are injured, health is poisoned at its 
source, and the mischief always travels to other parts of the sys- 
tem. A 


Contents of Thorax and Abdomen. 
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The lower part of the thorax is also much more compressible, 
and of course more easily injured by ligatures than the upper. 
In the upper part, the bones form a complete circle; and from 
the small obliquity of the ribs, this circle presents a great power 
of resistance to external pressure. But the last five ribs, called 
the false ribs, besides being placed more obliquely, become 
weaker as they decrease in length, and having no support in 
front, their power of resisting external pressure, is probably six 
times less than that of the true ribs. Hence ligatures applied 
to this part of the body, may contract the natural size of the 
cavity perhaps one half. Nature, in this instance, has intrust- 
ed the Belle with a discretionary power,—guarding against its 
abuses, however, by severe penalties. If she chooses to brave 
the consequences, she may always, with the help of lace and cord, 
produce a great change on this part of her person. 

From the great care nature has bestowed to strengthen the 
outer shell of the thorax, and to combine mobility with strength, 
we may judge of the importance of the organs within, and of 
the value of free motion to their healthy action. It is a further 

roof of this, as Soemmering observes, that the ribs are the 
Erst part of the bony framework which nature forms, for in 
the unborn child no other bones except those of the ear are so 
perfect. 

Imagine, now, what is the consequence of applying compres- 
sion, by corsets of some unyielding material, to a cavity enclos- 
ing so many delicate organs, whose free action is essential to 
health. First, the lowest part of the shell of the thorax yields 
most ; the false ribs; and the lower true ribs, are pressed inwards ; 
the whole viscera in this ee of the body, including part of the 
intestines, are squeezed close together and forced upwards ; and 
as the pressure is continued above, they are forced higher still. 
If the Taig is carried farther, the breast-bone is raised, and 
sometimes bent; the collar-bone protrudes its inner extremity ; 
and the shoulder-blades are forced backwards. The under t 
of the lungs is pressed together, and the entrance of the blood 
into it hindered the abdominal viscera, being least protected, 
suffer severely; the stomach is compressed, its distension pre- 
vented, and its situation and form changed, giving rise to im- 
perfect digestion ; the blood is forced up to the head, where it 
generates various complaints; the liver has its shape altered 
and its functions obstructed; the bones having their natural 
motions constrained, distortion ensues, and the high shoulder, 
the twisted spine or breastbone, begins at last to manifest itself 
through the integuments and the clothes. ` 

It is needless to enlarge on these details, as we shall give a 
list of the diseases generated by tight corsets by and by. A 
mere inspectior +*+- following figures will show the unnatural 
change prod: “ody by ard lacing. 
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The figure on the left exhibits the waist of the Medicean 
Venus, which is considered as the type of the female form in its 
finest symmetry ; on the right you have the same form squeez- 
ed into fashionable proportions by the steam-power of modern 
corsets. This figure is copied as literally as possible from the 
engraving which accompanies the Essay, and whatever some 
persons little conversant with the secrets of the toilet may think, 
we believe it is not exaggerated. A single glance at these figures 
will show better than many pages of argument, what havock 
tight-lacing must produce in the delicate and complicated me- 
chanism lodged within the chest. 

“Another effect of tight corsets,” says the Essayist, is, that 
those who have been long so closely eed, become at last un- 
able to hold themselves erect, or move with comfort without 
them, but, as is very justly said, fall together, in consequence 
of the natural form and position of the ribs being altered. The 
muscles of the back are weakened and crippled, and cannot 
maintain themselves in their natural position for any length of 
time. The spine, too, no longer accustomed to bear the destin- 
ed weight of the body, bends and sinks down. Where tight- 
peg is practised, young women from 15 to 20 years of age, 
are found so dependent upon their corsets that they faint 
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whenever they lay them aside, and therefore are obliged to have 
themselves laced before going to ra SP For as soon as the 
thorax and abdomen are relaxed, by being deprived of their 
usual support, the blood rushing downwards, in consequence of 
the diminished resistance to its motion, empties the vessels of 
the head, and thus occasions fainting.” 

“From 1760 to about 1770,” says Soemmering, it was 
the fashion in Berlin and other parts of Germany, and also in 
Holland a few years ago, to apply corsets to children. This 
practice fell into disuse, in consequence of its being observed, 
that children who did not wear corsets grew up straight, while 
those who were treated with this extraordinary care, got by it a 
high shoulder or a hunch. Many families might be named, in 
which parental fondness selected the handsomest of several boys 
to put in corsets, and the result was, that these alone were 
hunched. The deformity was attributed at first to the improper 
mode of applying the corsets, till it was discovered that no child 
thus invested, grew up straight, not to mention the risk of con- 
sumption and rupture which were likewise incurred by using 
them. I, for my part, affirm, that I do not know any woman 
who, by tight-lacing, (that is, by artificial means), has obtained 
a fine figure, in whom I could not, by accurate examination, 

int out either a high shoulder, rg aa compressed ribs, a 
eral incurvation, of the spine in the form of an Italic S, or 
some other distortion. I have had opportunities of verifying 
this opinion among ladies of high condition, who, as models of 
fine form, were brought forward for the purpose of putting me 
to silence.” 

Young ladies in course of time hape to become wives, and 
wives to become mothers. Even in this last stage, few females 
have the courage to resist a practice which is in general use, 
though to them it is trebly injurious. But it is sufficient to 
glance at this branch of the subject, on which, for obvious rea- 
sons, we cannot follow our Medical Instructor. It is lament- 
able, however, that mothers who have themselves experienced 
the bitter fruits of tight-lacing, still permit their daughters to 
indulge in it. There is, in truth, no tyranny like the tyranny 
of fashion. I have found mothers of discernment and experi- 
ence,” says Soemmering, ‘ who predicted that in their 25th 
year, a hunch would inevitably be the lot of their daughters, 
whom they nevertheless allowed to wear corsets, because they 
were afraid to make their children singular.” 

But it is time to speak of the diseases produced by the passion 
for slender waists. “ One is astonished,” says Soemmering, 
„at the number of diseases which corsets occasion. Those I 
have subjoined rest on the authority of the most eminent physi- 
cians. Tight-lacing produces— 
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“ In the Head; headach, giddiness, tendency to fainting, 
pain in the eyes, pain and ringing in the ears, and bleeding at 
the nose. ` 

In the Thorax ; besides the displacement of the bones, and 
the injury done to the breast, tight- ing produces shortness of 
breath, spitting of blood, consumption, derangement of the cir- 
culation, palpitation of the heart, and water in the chest. 

“ In the Abdomen; loss of appetite, squeamishness, eructa- 
tions, vomiting of blood, depraved digestion, flatulence, diarrhoea, 
colic pains, induration of the liver, dropsy, and rupture. It is 
also followed by melancholy, hysteria, and many diseases pecu- 
liar to the female constitution, which it is not necessary to enu- 
merate in detail.” 

But the injury falls not merely on the inward structure of 
the body, but also on its outward beauty, and on the temper 
and feelings with which that beauty is associated. Beauty is 
in reality but another name for that expression of countenance 
which is the index of sound health, intelligence. good feelin 
and of mind. All are aware that uneasy feelings exist- 
ing habitually in the breast, speedily exhibit their signature 
on the countenance, and that bitter thoughts, or a bad temper, 
spoil the human face divine of its grace. But it is not so gene- 
rally known that irksome or painful sensations, though merely 
of a physical nature, by a law equally certain, rob the temper 
of its sweetness, and as a consequence, the countenance of the 
more etherial and better part of its beauty. Pope attributes 
the rudeness of a person usually bland and polished, to the cir- 
cumstance, that he had not dined ;” in other words, his sto- 
mach was in bad order. But there are many other physical 

ains besides hunger that sour the temper; and, for our part, 
if we found ourselves sitting at dinner with a man whose body 
was girt on all sides by board and bone, like the north pole by 
thick-ribbed ice, we should no more expect to find grace, polite- 
ness, amenity, vivacity, and good-humour, in such a companion, 
than in Prometheus with a vulture battening on his vitals, or 
in Cerberus, whose task is to growl all day long in chains. 

It may not be amiss to inform the ladies, that, according to 
our medical instructor, the red pointed nose which glows, ra- 
ther inauspiciously, on some female faces, is in many cases the 
consequence of tight-lacing. f 

A. few days ago, another medical friend told us that he was 
present when the body of an elderly lady was opened, who had 
in her day been fashionable, and whose liver bore testimony to 
the fact, for it had an indentation deep enough to hold a large 
finger, exactly where the belt or girdle was worn in her younger 
days. We need scarcely add, that she died of inveterate sto. 
mach complaints, and that she was past life’s meridian, but not 
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old. In one respect, ladies who lace tightly may be said to 
vide against die dace of their 5 they take the bert 
security against reaching old age, which, as every one knows, 
rifles woman of her outward charms. 

In time past, we were ignorant enough to admire, like our 
neighbours, slender waists; but thanks to our medical friend, 
we are cured of this folly. We were wont to think that the 
Loves and the Graces played round such delicate forms; but 
in future we shall never see them without thinking of twisted 
bones, dropsy, consumption, indurated livers, fainting, spitting 
of blood, melancholy, hysteria, sour tempers, rickety children, 
pills, lotions, and doctors’ bills. 

As for our brethren of the male sex who are still in the bonds 
of error on this subject, we would refer them to the two figures 
prefixed, and ask la to “ look on this picture and on that,” 
and say whether, in encouraging females to ruin their health by 
bestowing their admiration on such forms as the one on the 

ight, they are not patronising what is an outrage on taste, and 
a libel on the most perfect of Nature’s works. Were a woman 
sculptured according to the proportions now fashionable, every 
one possessing common sense would pronounce the figure mon- 
strous. The subject deeply concerns fathers and mothers, and 
indeed persons of all ages and stations. Fashion lords it over 
the lady of quality, but the milkmaid is not beyond its influ- 
ence. At this day when medical knowledge is so much dif- 
fused, surely ignorance, caprice, or chance, should not be per- 
mitted to injure health and ruin constitutions, under the pretext 
of regulating our dress. 


Thus far the Scotsman. It is impossible to add to the force 
of the reasoning here employed, and we simply ask, whether it is 
possible to view with gratification a practice by which the heart, 
stomach, lungs and liver, are compressed, distorted, and impeded 
in their functions? Let the reader look at the first lady with a 
compressed waist whom he shall see on the street, and reflect on 
the deep injury which her dress is inflicting on the fountains of 
health and vigour, and on the suffering which she is preparing for 
herself and eventually for her offspring; and in particular, let 
him observe her stiff and constrained motion, occasioned by the 
compression of the muscles and nerves of the back, and try ta 
discover a line of beauty in her contour. We venture to pre- 
dict that his perceptions of beauty will undergo an entire revolu- 
tion as soon as his understanding is enlightened, and that no 
deformity in the female person will appear more painful and 
striking than a slender waist :— 

Heaven ! that the human mind, 


Warped by imagination, should believe, 
Or een suggest it possible, the form, 
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Whose archetype the Deity himself 

Created in His Image, could be changed 

From its divine proportion, and receive 

From alteration, comeliness and grace ! 

That round the zone which awkwardly reduced 
E’en to an insect ligament the waist, 

The blooming loves should sport, enticing charms, 


And young attractions! 
Infancy, a Poem, by Downman. 


ARTICLE II. 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM: OR THE EFFECTS OF THE 
ENLIGHTENMENT OF THE PEOPLE ON THE TITLES AND 
POSSESSIONS OF THE ARISTOCRACY. 


M axr persons apprehend, that in consequence of the Reform in 
Parliament, which has now been obtained, the operative classes 
of society will be induced to persevere in insensible but constant- 
ly encreasing encroachments on the higher orders, and at length 
espoil them not only of their hereditary titles, but of their pro- 
perty and estates. This alarm appears to us chimerical. At 
the same time, we foresee considerable changes approaching in 
the condition of all ranks in the state, and we shall briefly ex- 
plain the nature and extent of the innovations which we anti- 
cipate. We do not expect that the alterations will take place 
violently, or immediately ; on the contrary, a century or more 
ay elapse before the results are fairly developed. Great and 
violent changes may indeed be induced by the House of Peers 
resisting the wishes of the people, in affairs chiefly affecting 
the people; but we do not calculate on such events. We as- 
sume that the higher ordere, however much opposed at one 
time to reform, will now acquiesce in it, as an enactment that 
cannot be recalled ; and act rationally in the circumstances which 
have occurred. If they shall do so, the consequences which may 
be expected to follow, will be only those that will arise from the 
ordinary operation of the principles of human nature in the new 
condition in which the people of Britain will be placed. Our 
present object is to endeavour to unfold these probable results. 
In No. 28 of this Journal, we stated our views of human 
nature, that man is essentially a rational being; that the oc- 
pil ois and enjoyments of life calculated to afford him real 
and permanent satisfaction,.must bear direct reference to his 
whole faculties, animal, moral and intellectual, the latter bear- 
ing sway over and directing the former; that, in both rich and 
poor, the elements of mind and body and the laws of nature are 
the same, so that that mode of life which is best calculated to pro- 
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mote the happiness of the one, is essentially adapted to advance 
the enjoyment of the other, and vice versa. 

Bones, muscles, nerves, heart and lungs are bestowed on 
every human being ; and these, by the institutions of Providence, 
require to be exercised every day, as a condition indispensable to 
health and enjoyment. It is irksome and unprofitable to seek 
this exercise in sauntering, driving, or riding without an aim, 
but highly agreeable and advantageous to take it by engaging 
in useful pursuits; and therefore it will be no calamity to any 
of the human race to see the occupations of social life so mo- 
dified as to permit that degree of physical exertion which is ne- 
cessary to the enjoyment of bodily health and mental alacrity, 
to be made by all, without compromising their dignity. 

Again,—happiness consists in the active employment of our 
different powers; and if enjoyment rise higher, be liable to 
fewer interruptions, and endure more permanently, in propor- 
tion to the excellence of the objects to which the faculties are 
directed, we ey reasonably expect that pursuits calculated to 

atify chiefly the lower feelings of our nature, will sink, while 
oe fitted to satisfy the higher faculties, will rise in general es- 
timation ; and that there will be a constantly increasing r- 
ness towards the latter. In particular, as the Creator has be- 
stowed on the hind and the artisan organs of intellect for study- 
ing His works, and organs of moral and religious sentiments cal- 
culated to fit them for promoting the reign of peace, love, social 
sympathy, and refined enjoyment on earth, we may expect that 
this class, in proportion as they shall become enlightenėd, will 
endeavour to bring about an order of society in which ma- 
chinery shall become the servant of men, and shall perform part 
of the work hitherto imposed on them ; in which their hours of 
labour shall be abridged ; and the severity of their toil abated ; 
so that they may become capable of thinking, and of enjoying 
the exercise of their moral and intellectual powers. 

Changes such as these we consider inevitable in the future 
history of society. They may be distant, but they are on 
the wing. To those who disbelieve in their possibility, because 
past history affords no examples of similar improvements, we 
address a single remark. In the earlier ages of the world, phy- 
sical science was unknown ;—the constitution of man, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, was unknown: —and printing was un- 
known. The introduction of these elements into the social sys- 
tem has already Sperneg a vast improvement; and as new ac- 
quisitions of moral power are daily made by fresh discoveries, 
and by the wider diffusion of existing knowledge, the future 
ought to be different from, and brighter far than the past. 

he notion that distinctions of ranks will be abolished, and 
that the highly gifted in intellect and moral sentiment will be re- 
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duced to a level with the ignorant and rude, is absurd. Men- 
tal distinctions are as deeply founded in nature, as differences in 
qualities purely physical ; brains and temperaments differ, and 
minds therefore differ. All differences in social institutions, 
which rest on the basis of nature, must partake of her sta- 
bility. While, however, fine qualities of mind and body con- 
fer on the possessor an inherent superiority, which cannot be 
destroyed, over beings less happily constituted, all institutions 
which aim at conferring superiority by means purely artificial, 
apart from, or in direct opposition to natural qualities, must 
be viewed in a different light; and the inquiry presents it- 
self, in what respects do any of the purely artificial distinc- 
tions of ranks, now existing, impede the changes which the 
welfare of the community at large may hereafter demand ? 
The existence of hereditary titles and honours, by conferring 
consequence, precedence, and political power on individuals who 
may not possess natural superiority, is at variance with reason, 
and cannot, therefore, if the world is constituted on sound prin- 
ciples, be ultimately productive of good; but it does not follow 
that they should be immediately or violently abolished. The 
chief evil of them consists in this, that the modes of life, opi- 
nions, pursuits, and feelings of an artificial class are presented 
as the highest standards to engage the ambition of all the other 
orders of society ; and just because nature does not bestow gra- 
dations of real greatness on individuals, in exact conformity to 
their artificial rank, this class is prone to invent factitious dis- 
tinctions, inconsistent with and opposed to nature, and to award 
consideration according to them. They cultivate the senti- 
ment of ‘ exclusiveness.” The greater the deficiency of valu- 
able qualities in themselves, the more prominent and striking 
do they desire to render the conventional distinctions. A cen- 
tury and a half ago, when nobles and the people were equally 
ignorant and ill-educated, the man of rank decked himself in 
laced clothes and gold spangles, wore a sword, had his hair cut 
out, and substituted in its place a huge wig. These insignia 
of greatness struck the imagination of an illiterate vulgar, and 
maintained them in awe-stricken subjection to beings so vastly 
superior to themselves in external appearance. In proportion 
as mind has advanced, and society has become capable of appre- 
ciating moral and intellectual qualities, the nobles have found it 
safe and agreeable to lay aside these decorations in ordinary life. 
The Duke of Wellington, walking or riding in a blue frock- 
coat, black silk handkerchief, blue trowsers, and boots, with. 
out lace, gold, or glitter, is recognised by the enlightened ranks 
of Britain as an object of respect, because he has manifested 
great military talents, and both he and they would feel himself 
debased, if he were presented to them habitually in the full bot- 
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tomed wig and laced coat which constituted the outward sym- 
bols of greatness in the days of Marlborough. A weak noble 
who should now resort to that costume to attract respect, would 
be treated with ridicule and contempt; and yet the day was, 
when the mere appearance of these vestments on the person, 
would have called forth profound reverence from thousands of 
the people. 

The late Earl of Morton was destitute of genius and com- 
manding qualities of mind, and was extremely jealous of his 
rank. He instinctively felt that he had no other title to supe- 
riority. The late Earl of Hopetoun, on the contrary, was great 
aud good by natural endowments, and his honours were meekly 
borne. He had a sympathy with human nature, which made 
him cordially recognise nobility of mind in whatever station he 
found it; and he was loved and admired as a man, far beyond 
any homage that was rendered to his coronet. In losing his 
artificial rank, the former would have lost all title to conside- 
ration, while the latter would have experienced no chan 
Wherever nature bestows superiority, well-informed men de- 
light to render homage to its possessor, and this sincere and 
spontaneous reverence is the only distinction which a virtuous 
and educated mind can enjoy. Ignorance in the votary is as 
essential to the worship of artificial rank, apart from personal 
merit, as it is to the adoration of idols destitute of all intelli- 
gence and power. When society shall he sufficiently enlight- 
ened, we think it probable that titles will be viewed in the same 
light as the laced coat and full bottomed wig,—as artificial dis- 
tinctions devised to give an external appearance of greatness 
which may or may not be actually present. The really great 
will not desire them, but prefer the sincere respect which their 
own qualities will command. 

The nobles will not be left forlorn when these days shall 
come, because other changes will have occurred to compensate 
them for the loss. Dukes of the present day do not regard 
themselves as unhappy, because che progress of social improve- 
ment has deprived them of the power of pit and gallows,” or 
of torturing and hanging men, which their feudal ancestors en- 
joyed. The same civilization which has abolished that privil 

as brought with it so many compensating advantages to the 
nobles themselves, that they would shudder at the proposal to 
restore to them the possession of all the power, accompanied by 
ali the ferocity, insecurity, and ignorance, of their ancestors. 
The higher ranks, when fired with the ambition of attaining to 
the true dignity of rational beings,—when enjoying that high 
health of body, and that pleasing vigour of A which will ac- 
company a life spent in accordance with the constitution of na- 
ture,—will not sigh for their factitious titles, accompanied by 
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the inanities and vexations that now darken their existence. 
When they shall have learned the elementary principles of phy- 
siology, and acted upon them in their marriages, and thereby es- 
tablished a high born race according to Nature's patent of nobi- 
lity, boasting of fine forms, fine temperaments, and fine brains, 
and have experienced the substantial and permanent advanta 

of such an inheritance, they will look back on the high-sounding 
dignities, the exclusive privileges, the disdainful pride, accom- 
panied by the crooked spines, the diseased brains, the gouty 
limbs, the ignorant intellects, the paltry ambition, and empty 
pursuits of preceding ages, not with envy, as on glories past 
away, but with pity for their ancestors, and gratitude that they 
themselves have lived in a more enlightened age, when men dis- 
tinguished substances from shadows. 

There is no danger to the nobles that their titles will be 
abolished before the compensdting advantages of a higher civi- 
lization are attained. While the tradesman’s ambition shall be 
directed not to rational acquirements, but to rising in artificial 
consequence, the titles of nobles will rest on the same basis as 
the other institutions of society. ‘There is extremely little pro- 
bability of the people making irregular advances in civilization, 
and destroying one or two institutions that were suited to an 
age of barbarism, before they have acquired intelligence and 
morality sufficient to supersede their utility. The power of 
“pit and gallows” was not taken away from the feudal lords 
until the administration of civil and criminal law had become so 
vigorous in the country, as to afford them a better safeguard - 
than they enjoyed from the exercise of their own authority. 
They had laid aside the practical use of their power before the 
law formally annulled it. In like manner, we see no reason to 
fear, that, eo long as other rude opinions and institutions shall 
flourish, hereditary titles will be abolished, supposing no politi- 
cal conflict to hasten their dissolution. On the contrary, we 
think that the nobles will rest secure in possession of their pri- 
vileges, until a higher civilization shall extinguish them, with 
their own consent, by rendering them no longer desirable. Men 
cannot worship idols, after they have discerned them to be pure- 
ly stocks and stones; and it will be impossible for them to bow 
before names and parchments, when they shall have perceived 
that there is no mental substance worthy of respect behind them. 
That society is tending to this result, although slowly, we cannot 
doubt. Parliamentary reform will promote its arrival, by the 
stimulus which political discussions will communicate to the 
reasoning faculties of the people. The great mass of the active 

pulation must now acquire sound information concerning pub- 
ke affairs, and exereise their higher faculties, otherwise they will 
abuse their freedom, and allow anarchy to invade the social body. 
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Political leaders will find it to be their interest to co-operate 
with the friends of humanity in promoting education and ev 
pursuit that may tend to raise the people in the scale of intelli- 
gence and morality. Artificial rank and titles, apart from per- 
sonal merit, will be viewed in a very different light, by a highl 
instructed nation, from that in which they appear to one rude 
and ignorant. 

Another apprehension entertained by some individuals belon 
ing to the aristocracy is, that the lower orders of the people will 
rise en masse, and make spoil of their property and estates; but 
this also appears to us to be chimerical. What greater power 
than they possessed before, or inducement to this spoil, does Par- 
liamentary reform, which was a regular legislative measure, confer 
on the mass of the people? The public do not participate in 
this fear. The funds are rising, and land is not falling in price, 
since the Reform Bill was passed. The right to property, ac- 
quired by a fair title, rests on the sentiment of justice; and it 
is a striking example of inconsistent and illogical deduction, 
emanating from fear, to conclude, that, in proportion as know- 
ledge shall be disseminated, and the moral and intellectual fa- 
culties of the people shall be cultivated, they will desire to de- 
part from the dictates of reason and the obligations of justice. 
_ As well might men prophecy, that, in proportion as the-sun shall 

ascend in the hemisphere, and the clouds clear away, will the 
blackness of darkness increase. Such notions betray little know- . 
ledge of the constitution of the human mind. In the worst 
times of the French Revolution, was the project ever seriously 
entertained by the lower orders, as a body, to spoil the rich, 
and divide their possessions? With the exception of confisca- 
tion of the estates of the emigrants, not enacted by the lower 
orders, but by the republican rulers, property was not plunder- 
ed in France, but remained in the hands of the great body of its 
owners. We repeat, that organs of moral sentiment exist in the 
lower as well as in the higher orders of the people, and that all 
social institutions, consistent with justice, rest as securely on 
these faculties as their basis, as our houses and temples do on 
the solid earth; and that the more highly the superior senti- 
ments and intellect are cultivated, the firmer will become the 
ground-work of every beneficial institution. Property, there- 
fore, will become more safe, in proportion to the diffusion of 
knowledge in the nation; and danger of its spoliation will be 
proportionally diminished. f 

There is one change, however, in regard to property, which 
the aristocracy may expect to experience, from an advance in ci- 
vilization on the part of the people. At present, an individual 
possessing an income of L. 100 per annum feels himself poor, 
not so much on account of the want of zeal comforts, as because 
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he lives in society with a neighbour enjoying L. 200 a-year, who 
keeps a finer house, dresses more fashionably, and employs more 
servants; all which circumstances create a feeling of inferiority 
and envy in the poorer citizen. The man of L. 200 a-year, 
again, associates with a neighbour possessing L. 400 per annum, 
and sees himself completely eclipsed, and fe also feels envious 
and discontented. The man of L. 400 a-year sees himself over- 
topped by another E L. 1000 a- year, who is over- 
shadowed by a neighbour enjoying L. 2000 a- year, who again 
is eclipsed by another boasting of L. 10,000 a- year, who is utter- 
ly extinguished by a great noble, blazing in all the magnificence . 
of L. 100,000 per annum. Unless the contentment which springs 
from high moral qualities is possessed, every one of these men, 
except the lust, feels himself poor, not on account of the want of 
essential comforts, but because a standard of consideration has 
been erected in society, tried by which he is conscious of great 
inferiority ; and he therefore pants and toils after an increase 
of wealth, so that he may elevate himself to a higher point in 
the scale; after attaining which, however, he is as unhappy as 
before, because he sees other fortunes still over-topping him, 
and mortifying his vanity. Each stage of civilization has its own 
criterion of consideration. In early times, the standard of indi- 
vidual excellence was muscular strength and manual dexterity. 
In more advanced conditions, it included courage and pi 
tive skill; in our day it is wealth; and the next step will be, to 
render physical health and beauty, combined with cultivated 
moral sentiments and enlightened intellect, the tests of individual 
excellence. As soon as Phrenology shall become known to the 
ple at large, they will perceive that this is the only real stan- 
dard acknowledged by nature, and they will aim at rendering it 
practical. It will then be discovered, that excessive inequality of 
fortune is adverse to the interests of society. A moderate extent 
of intelligence and morality is sufficient to enable an individual 
to accumulate wealth; and while Property shall continue to form 
the chief ground of consideration, it will be difficult to induce 
the generality of men to aim at higher attainments, So Jong as 
individuals shall suffer mortification, and be excited to env by 
the splendour, power, and consideration enjoyed by men of large 
estates, however moderate in moral and intellectual attainments, 
will they be stimulated by these feelings to direct their chief ef- 
forts towards augmenting their own fortunes; and so long will 
they pursue vanities as their chief business, instead of dedicating 
their powers to the cultivation of the better portions of their 
own nature. We do not insinuate that all men of aristocratical 
rank are deficient in natural qualities. On the contrary, we 
know well that high endowments abound among them; but our 
VOL. vII.— No. XXXII. a 
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roposition is, that these gifted persons care least for their arti- 
Beil distinctions. The props of the factitious standard are the 
meagre in intellect, in moral sentiment, and in knowledge. If 
the great body of all ranks in Britain were supplied with the 
physical comforts of life, freed from immoderate care, blessed 
with reasonable leisure, and had their mental energies directed 
by the full impetus of social emulation to the development and 
enjoyment of their rational powers, we are enthusiastic enough 
to believe, that they would be greatly happier than in their pre- 
sent condition; and we can discover no unsurmountable obsta- 
cles on the part of nature to such a social state being realized. 
In Paris, mental qualities confer higher claims to consideration 
than in London ; because in that city wealth is more limited 
in proportion to knowledge. If the great body of the English 
nation were so enlightened as to give precedence to all quali- 
ties and possessions, only in proportion to their intrinsic worth, 
a high stimulus would be afforded to the physical, moral, and 
intellectual improvement.of the people; but the worship of 
pure wealth obstructs this advancement, by withdrawing from 
natural qualities the consideration to which they are legitimately 
entitled. 

Persons of large property will probably ask, do we recom- 
mend partition of their estates as beneficial for the nation, not- 
withstanding what we have just written? Certainly not. Great 
Landholders may safely rely on the steady operation of the 
two principles which we have already stated; lst, that as 
long as the mass of society shall continue to worship wealth as 
the highest enjoyment, they will not permit its spoliation, because 
such a practice would be at direct variance with their own fa- 
vourite passion of accumulation; and, 2dly, that, if men shall 
ever become so civilized as to prefer the enjoyments springing 
from the cultivation of their own rational nature, to mere super- 
fluity of physical possessions,—they will have no desire to com- 
mit spoliation on the sons of Mammon, because they will not co- 
vet their wealth. 

The changes in regard to property to which we allude, will be 
these. At present the municipal law is framed with the deli- 
berate purpose of favouring vast accumulations in the hands of 
individuals, of perpetuating this wealth in their descendants 
however deficient in physical, moral, and intellectual qualities, and 
of promoting, so far as in the power of law, the great differences 
of fortune, which we have stated to be adverse to the progress 
of morality and reason. When the people shall have become 
Si Se they will insist for the abrogation of the laws which 
produce these effects,—-namely, those of entail and primogeni- 
ture ; but this may be done without touching an acre of the pro- 
perty of those in the legal possession of estates. The effect of 
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this repeal would be, that no individual could continue during 
life to hold large property without possessing judgment and mo- 
rality, equal, at least, to the average of these qualities in the ac- 
tive and educated men of his own age. If he were foolish and 
inconsiderate, he would spend and lose his property, which 
would naturally fall into the possession of a man of higher men- 
tal qualities. Proprietors would then be compelled to keep in 
line with the other members of society in the march of moral 
and intellectual improvement. By the present state of the law, 
vast territories may, and sometimes do, pass into the hands of 
vain, ignorant, imbecile, and immoral individuals, and are trans- 
mitted unimpaired to their posterity by the mere force of the 
law itself, in defiance of the greatest mental deficiencies. Indi- 
viduals thus placed above the laws of their own nature are in- 
vested with the power of erecting a standard of consideration 
fitted to their own meagre attainments, and of obstructing to a 
great extent the progress of knowledge and civilization. By re- 
pealing these laws, the power of raising a false standard, and of 
tempting the other members of society to measure attainments 
by it, would be taken away. If these laws were repealed, there 
would be a breaking down, in the course of a few generations, of 
the enormous fortunes now possessed by great families. This 
would remove the idols, whose existence and influence at pre- 
sent dazzle the imagination. and captivate the ambition of the 
middle classes of society, and render them slaves fo the pursuit 
of wealth, and comparatively indifferent to solid information and. 
rational enjoyment. If the lower orders could be induced to 
abridge their hours of labour, and to devote the time gained to 
the cultivation of their mental faculties, in a few generations 
they would be elevated in the scale of intelligence and mora- 
lity, and the two extremities of socjety, which are the strong- 
holds of vice and misery, would both be improved. There 
would then be fewer obstacles, and more incitements, to the pro- 

ss of sound principles and solid happiness in the nation at 


Political economists fear the consequences of breaking down 
large properties, and prophecy that the ultimate result will 
be the reduction of the whole population to beggary. These 
philosophers appear to us to be frequently inattentive to the 
l agency of the moral faculties in human affairs. They reason on 
_effects which cannot be produced except by high morality and 
intelligence, as if they were capable of co-existing along with 
barbarism and ignorance. It is like speculating on the deplo- 
rable consequences which would ensue to the vegetable orld, if 
the sun were for a whole year to give light but no heat. While 
society shall be constituted, as at present, on the principle, that, 
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increase in wealth is of more importance than improvement in 
physical, moral, and intellectual qualities, it will be impossible 
to abolish entails and the rights o 5 because the 
selfish feelings of the law-makers will cling to these institutions: 
On the other hand, whenever society at large shall recognise the 
object of life to be the cultivation and enjoyment of the rational 

wers of man, and that wealth is given to subserve this end, a 
degree of self respect, an efficiency of moral principle, a stren 
and vivacity of intellectual pereeption, together with a knowl 
of real , will be spread abroad among all ranks of the people, 
that will protect the world from extreme degradation, more effec- 
tually than it has hitherto been by the titled and untitled aristo- 
cracy, aided by their large estates, whether entailed or unentailed. 
It is absurd to fear that the lower orders, while rude and ignorant, 
will accomplish a repeal of these laws ; because, in the first place, 
they will not have the power to succeed, and, in the second 
place, while in that condition of mind, they will be incapable of 
comprehending the effect of their repeal on society, or of takin 
an interest in consequences so remote as those to which it woul 
lead. 

These views may be shortly recapitulated. ‘ 

Hereditary rank and titles will be safe as long as society at large 
shall continue ignorant and selfish: When men in general shalt 
become moral and intelligent, individuals will be esteemed only 
for their intrinsic good qualities, and then artificial distinctions 
will be voluntarily laid aside as at variance with reason and the 
spirit of the age. Ample compensation will be afforded to the 
nobles for their loss, in the superior enjoyments which an ad- 
vanced civilization will confer. 

At all times property will rest safe from spoliation, because 
selfish men will protect it for their own sakes, and highly culti- 
vated men will hold it sacred on the principles of justice. 

Great disproportion in the wealth of individuals is injurious 
to morality, because it enables the rich to erect a standard of 
consideration separate from that of physical, moral, and intellec- 
tual excellence, whereby the ambition of ordinary minds is di- 
rected to the pursuit of wealth, in place of the improvement of 
their whole nature as rational beings. The proper remedy for this 
evil is, not to spoil the rich, but to repeal the laws favouring un- 
equal distribution of wealth, and to frame others encouraging the 
moral and intellectual cultivation of the people; so that, on the 
one hand, no artificial props shall maintain weak and immoral 
persons in poani of pomik anıl consideration, and, on the 
other, no false standards shall mislead, and no artificial impedi- 
ments obstruct, the progress of the lower orders in attaining alt 
.the-enjoyments suited to their nature as rational beings 

Finally, there is no reason to fear the degradation of society 
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from the subdivision of property, because so long as men shall 
continue selfish and ignorant, they will not be inclined to repeal 
the laws that favour unequal distribution ; and whenever know- 
ledge and morulity shall be so widely diffused as to induce them 
to o so, the influence of high principles on enlightened minds 
will better support the dignity and happiness of man, than the 
large estates and hereditary titles of the aristocracy. In a state 
of free competition, there will be a more equal proportion be- 
tween mental qualities and wealth, than at present. 


ARTICLE III. 


A BRIEF DISCOURSE CONCERNING THE DIFFERENT WITS 

OF MEN; Written at the Request of a Gentleman, eminent in Virtue, 
Learning and Fortune, in the year 1664; by WALTER CuaRLETon, D. M., 
and Physician in Ordinary to His Majesty. London 1675. 


Ir has ever appeared to us wonderful, that any individual, pos- 
sessing ordinary powers of observation, should have adopted the 
opinion, that all minds are alike at birth, and that the differen- 
ces subsequently to be found among them are the results merely 
of habit and education. Long before Phrenology had demon- 
strated the futility of such a theory, the doctrine of the natural 
diversity of human talents and sentiments was prevalent among 
philosophers ; and of these Dr Charleton appears, from the curi- 
ous work quoted in our title, to have been one of the most shrewd 
and observant. The fact of radical mental variety, indeed, is 
assumed by him as self-evident, and his only care is to discover 
its causes. Here, however, he naturally enough finds himself 
beyond his depth, and candidly avows his ignorance. ‘ For,” 
says he, though it be sufficiently evident, especially to physi- 
cians conversant about diseases of the head, that the seat and 
principal organ of the Intellectual Faculties is the brain, and 
that they are more or less perfect in their operations according 
to the divers temperament, magnitude, and schematism, of that 
noblest organ, and to the greater or less mobility of the animal 
spirits (if any such there be) contained and exercised therein ; 
though thus much (I say) be sufficiently manifest, yet what 
temperament, what magnitude, figure and schematism of the 
brain produceth acuteness of wit, and what causeth dulness, is 
hitherto unknown. Nor have anatomists, even in this dissect. 
ing and most curious age, been yet able certainly to inform them. 
selves in what part of the brain that celestial guest, the reason- 
able soul, keeps her court of judicature ; what part she makes 
use of in Sensation, what in Imagination, what for Memory, or 
what for Ratiocination.“—“ Perhaps you hope that if anato- 
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mists proceed in their discoveries with the same accurate scru- 
tiny, and the like happy success, as of late years they have done, 
some one of them may at length be so fortunate as to find out 
the true uses of all the several parts of the brain of man, and so 
solve all the difficulties that now amuse those who profoundly 
consider the wonderful economy thereof. As for your ex- 

tation of farther discoveries from anatomy, that may afford 
more light to direct the virtuosi in their researches into this dark 
argument, I cannot indeed divine what time may bring forth ; 
but am of opinion that there is less reason for your hope than 
for your wish of any such discovery; the nature of man's mind 
being such that it cannot understand itself.” Phrenology is ex- 
actly the discovery which is here spoken of ; and it is interesting 
to see with what accuracy the author anticipates the insufficiency 
of the labours of anatomists to throw light on this subject. He 
writes like a man who clearly . that dissection does not 
reveal the functions of any organs; a truth which is not even 
ye recognised as a practical principle by many of the physio- 
ogists who oppose Phrenology. 

The only explanation of ithe “ genigma,” which Dr Charleton 
& dares” to give, is only this, that, for the most part, men of 
hot and sanguine constitutions, ceteris paribus, are more inge- 
nious and acute ; and those of cold, gross, and phlegmatic, are 
more dull and slow of imagination.” This is the modern doc- 
trine of the influence of the temperaments, but our author sup- 
poses the quality of the blood to be the proximate cause of the 
difference. His words are these :— As it is obvious that the 
blood, being the fountain of natural heat, and in truth the only 
calidum innatum, by which all parts of the body are perpetu- 
ally warmed, enlivened, and invigorated, and out of whose pu- 
rest and agilest parts the animal spirits are supposed to be ex- 
tracted, by how much more copious and pure the blood is, by 
so much more of heat is thence communicated to the brain and 
its appendix of nerves, (thereby made more firm and apt both 
to receive and retain the images or impressions of external objects, 
and more pervious to the animal spirits), and a greater supply 
of spirits generated out of it, and e contra. Hence, doing 
it was, that Empedocles held the blood to be both the seat and 
cause of sapience: Namgue sanguinis tenuitate et munditia, 
animalia sapientiora sunt, sensu mobiliorem obtinent si- 
militer vel timidiora, vel animosa, tracunda, et furiosa enadunt, 
prout sanguis eorum vel dilutus, vel fibris multis crassisque re- 
pertus fuerit; De Part. Animal. I. 2. c. 4;—And that Dr Har- 
vey, somewhere in his book Of the Generation of Animals, af- 
firms it to be of no small advantage to the brain, tbat students 
and contemplative men preserve their mass of blood pure and 
uncorrupt.” 
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The author then proceeds to treat of the different kinds of 
mental endowment which are met with among mankind; but 
finds himself obliged to restrict himself to the consideration of 
a few of the most prominent. To go about,” says he, to 
describe the great variety of ingenies among men, though of 
but one and the same nation, were an attempt equally vain with 
his, who should endeavour to number the sands; nor less im- 
possible than for a painter to pourtray all the several faces in 
an army upon one table. As it is sufficient, therefore, to a well- 
drawn landscape, to contain the most eminent hills, buildings, 
trees, and other objects situate in the prospect of the eye with- 
in the horizon ; so it may be satisfactory, if among a vast 
number of different wits I select the most eminent, such as ap- 
pear to be the springs or sources of many virtues, and not fewer 
vices,” 

The first which he specifies is “ the Ready or Nimble Wit ; 
wherewith such as are endowed have a certain extemporar 
acuteness of conceit, accompanied with a quick delivery of their 
thoughts, so as they can at pleasure entertain their auditors with 
facetious passages and fluent discourses even upon slight oc- 
casions ; but being generally impatient of second thoughts and 
deliberations, they seem fitter for pleasant colloquies and drol- 
lery, than for counsel and design: Like fly-boats, good only 
in fair weather and shallow waters; and then too, more for 
pleasure than traffic. If they be, as for the most part they are, 
narrow in the hold, and destitute of ballast sufficient to counter- 
poise their large sails, they reel with every blast of argument, 
and are often driven upon the sands of a nonplus; but where 
favoured with the breath of common applause, they sail smooth- 
ly and proudly, and, like the city pageants, discharge whole 
volleys of squibs and crackers, and skirmish most furiously.” 
“But take them from their familiar and private conversation 
into grave and severe assemblies, whence all extemporary flashes 
of wit, all fantastic allusions, all personal reflections, are excluded ; 
and there engage them in an encounter with solid wisdom, not 
in light a but a pitched field of long and serious debate 
concerning any important question, and then you shall soon dis- 
cover their weakness, and contemn that barrenness of understand- 
ing which is incapable of struggling with the difficulties of apo- 
dictical knowledge, and the 1 of truth from a long series 
of reasons. Again, if those very concise sayings and lucky repar- 
tees, wherein they are so happy, and which at first hearing were 
entertained with so much of pleasure and admiration, be written 
down, and brought to a strict examination of their penny: 
coherence, and verity ; how shallow, how frothy, how forced 
will they be found ! how much will they lose of that applause, 
which their tickling of the ear and present flight through the 
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imagination had gained! In the greatest part therefore of such 
men, you ought to expect no deep or continued river of wit, but 
only a few plashes, and those, too, not altogether free from mud 
and putrefaction.” i 

This isa lively and very accurate description of a character 
frequently to be found in society. Phrenologically analyzed, it 
presents the following elements: First, a head of moderate size ; 
no faculty being capable of manifesting itself with great power. 
Secondly, an active nervous temperament, bestowing quickness 
and vivacity. Thirdly, a considerable development of the or- 
gans of Language, Individuality, Eventuality, and Comparison, 
with moderate reflecting orem whereby the men of ready wit 
are enabled to give a quick delivery to their thoughts, and 
glibly to discharge whole volleys of squibs and crackers, and 
skirmish most furiously ;” but without depth or comprehensive- 
ness of mind. Fourthly, a moderate endowment of Secretive- 
ness, which is necessary to permit a suitable unreservedness of 
manners; and, lastly, a great endowment of Love of Approba- 
tion, giving that appetite for applause which prompts this class 
of men to “ entertain their auditors with facetious 7 
Boys possessing such heads are in general prodigiously clever 
at school, and raise expectations in the minds of their parents, 
which are frequently and miserably disappointed in after life. 

Dr Charleton next treats of the Ranging Wit,” which bears 
cousiderable resemblance to the “ nimble.” His observations on 
this species present nothing remarkable, and we therefore pass to 
the third sort, which, says he, is yet more useful than either, 
and may therefore not unfitly be called the Slow but Sure Wit.“ 
Power, more than activity, characterizes this species of intellec- 
tual endowment. It results from large organs of the reflecting 
faculties, combined with a proportionate deficiency of Language, 
Individuality, Eventuality, and Love of Approbation ; a greater 
endowment of Secretiveness and Cautiousness, and less of the 
nervous temperament, with more of the bilious, than are to be 
found in men of ready wit.“ Dr Charleton’s account of this 
character is the following :—“ Some heads there are of a certain 
close and reserved constitution, which makes them at first sight 
to promise as little of the virtue wherewith they are endowed, 
as the former appear to be above the imperfections to which they 
are subject. Somewhat slow they are, indeed, of both concep- 
tion and expression ; yet no whit the less provided with solid pru- 
dence. When they are engaged to speak, their tongue doth not 
readily interpret the dictates of their mind, so that their language 
comes as it were dropping from their lips, even where they are 
encouraged by familiar entreaties, or provoked by the smartness 
of jests, which sudden and nimble wits have newly darted at 
them. Costive they are also in invention, so that when they 
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would deliver somewhat solid and remarkable, they are long in 
seeking what is fit, and as long in determining in what manner 
and. words to utter it. But, after a little consideration, they 

netrate deeply into the substance of things and marrow of 
BN and conceive proper and emphatic words by which to 
express their sentiments. Barren they are not, but a little 
heavy and retentive. Their gifts lie deep and concealed ; but 
being furnished with notions, not airy and umbratil ones bor- 
rowed from the pedantism of the schools, but true and useful ; 
and if they have been manured with good learning, and the 
habit of exercising their pen, oftentimes they produce many ex- 
cellent conceptions worthy to be transmitted to posterity.” « Hav- 
ing, however, an aspect very like to narrow and dull capacities, 
at first sight most men take them to be really such, and stran- 
gers look upon them with the eyes of neglect and contempt. 
Hence it comes, that excellent parts remaining unknown, often 
want the favour and patronage of great persons, whereby they 
might be redeemed from obscurity, and raised to employments 
answerable to their faculties, and crowned with honours propor- 
tionate to their merits. The best course, therefore, for these to 
overcome that eclipse which prejudice usually brings upon them, 
is to contend against their own modesty, and either, by frequent 
converse with noble and discerning spirits, to enlarge the win- 
dows of their minds, and dispel those clouds of reservedness that 
darken the lustre of their faculties; or by writing on some new 
and useful subject, to lay open their talent, so that the world 
may be convinced of their intrinsic value.“ These remarks are 
philosophical and correct, and we have frequently seen them ex- 
emplified. Men of this class are, for the most part, dunces at 
school, but are often found to acquit themselves successfully in 
the most important situations of life. 

The Ample, the Narrow, and the Malignant Wit, are next 
discussed by our author ; but nothing is said upon them which 
appears to demand particular notice. He makes no attempt to 
unfold the cause of these varieties. 

Dr Charleton then proceeds to put the interesting question— 
% What was the end which the Omniscient Creator designed to 
himself when he was pleased to constitute this so great and ad- 
mirable variety?“ And his answer, though offered with great 
modesty and diffidence, as his “ foolish sentiments concernin 
this problem,” is certainly not deficient in enlightened piety snl 
philosophy. 

„When I observe,” says he, that men are no less discrimi- 
nable each from other by the various inclinations, affections, and 
capacities of their minds, than by the dissenting features, lines, 
and airs of their faces, I am apt to rsuade myself, that God 
Almighty, in making so vast dissimilitude, and in that distribu- 
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-tion of His several donatives 5 of the same 
cies, intended thereby to accommodate mankind to a civil life; 
it being no more possible for a society of men, or common- 
wealth, to be composed of members all of the like endowments 
of mind, than it is for an animal to exercise various functions 
with many organs all of the same part, shape, and fabric, or for 
musical harmony to result from a multitude of unisons. I am 
not ignorant, that even the best philosophers, when they con- 
template the diversity of Nature's endowments, and the most 
probable reason thereof, 3 bound their curiosity with 
this clause, that Nature delights herself in variety, as well in 
this as in all other kinds. Nor do I deny what they here say, 
to be thus far true, that Nature, as being the art of God, can 
have no other perfection but what is derived from her Author 
and Governor, whose goodness cannot be terminated but in itself ; 
and, consequently, all emanations and effects of that goodness 
must redound to the delight of their first Fountain. Yet this, 
methinks, doth not oblige us to acquiesce in that consideration 
alone, without all reflection upon ourselves, there being perhaps 
some other reason or end of such variety, wherein mankind may 
be highly concerned. I conceive, then, that the Creator, hav- 
ing one eye directed to the pleasure redounding to him from the 
manifestations of His power and goodness, aimed with the other 
at some general benefit and favour to man, to whom He purposed’ 
to be singularly indulgent and gracious in all things; and that, 
‘foreseeing how much more securely, commodiously, and happily, 
men might live in societies, than single and dispersed as wild 
beasts, he ordained this great diversity of ingenies among them, 
as a means to accommodate them to mutual assistance and asso- 
ciation.” The more narrowly we observe the operations of na- 
ture, and the wonderful adaptation of parts which it presents, 
the more strongly is the conviction forced upon our minds, that 
the universe is under the control of one intelligent, wise, and 
benevolent Deity. 

In a series of essays on the connexion between the action of 
the brain and the general health of the body, published in the 
sixth volume of our Journal, we earnestly inculcated upon our 
readers the doctrine, that to secure the due performance of the 
mental functions, the brain must be kept in activity by regular 
and systematic exercise. Dr Charleton has some very appo- 
site rvations on this subject, and they furnish additional 
evidence of the accuracy with which he has observed the phe- 
hoineng of human nature. Some, of greatest hopes,” he says, 
* too soon trusting to the native pepe of their mind, and 
desisting from lecture, meditation, and all other labour of the 
brain, as not only unnecessary, but also burdensome and ex- 
pensive of time ; thereby clip their own wings, render them- 
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selves unfit for any generous flight, and ever after flag: So far 
from a above others, they come short even of themselves, 
and suffering those ¢gnicudi ei, or celestial sparks of wit, 
by. which they were in youth actuated, to languish and go out for 
want of industry to fan them, they degenerate into a barren dul- 
ness, so much the more difficult to be overcome, by how much 
„tlie longer ere acknowledged. Whereas others, conscious of their 
native imbecility, endeavour with labour and sweat to acquire 
what the austerity of nature denied them; and by continual 
-culture of study, and seeds of good discipline, so enrich the 
field of their understanding, that at length they exceed in fer- 
:tility not only their former selves, but others also to whom na- 
ture hath been much more bountiful. By which it is manifest, 
that the proper remedy for this obstruction, that not seldom 
-brings an atrophy or defect of nourishment upon the best tem- 
pered wit, can be no other but constant study and medita- 
tion, by which the faculties of the mind are exercised and 
kept in vigour.” He recommends, however, that men should 
not “ confine their cogitations within too narrow e compass, by 
impaling their curiosity upon notions, though perhaps of great 
subtlety in speculation, yet of little use in the occurrences of 
life ;” and “ prescribes study as a daily exercise, not as their 
sole employment.” At the same time he prudently cautions 
men of fne wits” against injuring their brain by inordinate 
study, their spirits being prone to expense or exhaustion up- 
on continued intention of the mind, nor ble of reparation 
unless after due repose and pleasant divertisement. Again,” 
he continues, not only the labour of these etherial wits, but 
even their relaxation and leisure, is therefore precious; because 
no sooner are their brains at liberty, but they acquire new vi- 
gour, and their acuteness, spontaneously ranging abroad, 
brings in fresh hints, and replenishes them with serious reflec- 
tions and useful cogitations; as rich ground, when left awhile 
fallow, of its own accord puts forth abundance of excellent 
plants, in nothing inferior to the best cultivated gardens. This 
seems pathetically expressed in that apophthegm of Cosmus de 
Medicis, the politic founder of the flourishing Dukedom of 
Florence. When in a morning he had lain long in bed, as 
wholly resigned up to an incurious repose, one of his favourites 
coming into his bed-chamber, salutes him with this compliment : 
€ Sir, (said he) where is Cosmus the Great, to whose vigilance, 
as to a pilot, we have all intrusted the conduct of our state? 
Are not his eyes open at high noon? I have been abroad some 
hours since, and dispatched much business. The Duke smartly 
returns, Boast not your diligence thus, Sir; my very repose 
is more profitable than all your pains and industry.“ ‘This is a 
pleasant exposure of the error those who reckon the consump- 
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tion of the “ midnight oil,” a necessary preliminary to eminence 
in learning or science, and who stint their brains of the repose 
without which its functions cannot be effectively performed. 
These extracts are sufficient to show, that Dr Charleton pos- 
sessed an intellect of very considerable acuteness; indeed we 
have seldom met with so many sound remarks on the human 
mind, proceeding from an author who was not a phrenologist. 
The present work undoubtedly contains the utmost that was 
known concerning the variety of human character, before the 
time of Gall: the fact was certain, but philosophers had not 
found its cause; and down even to the present day, we are not 
aware that any other than the phrenological theory has been 
offered to the public. The varieties of intellectual character 
among men, says Mr Stewart, present a very interesting object 
of study, which, considering its practical utility, has not ex- 
cited, so much as might have been expected, the curiosity of our 
countrymen,” (Dissert. part ii. p. 198). A writer, also, in the 
Edinburgh Review, referring to the varied manifestations of the 
human mind in different parts of the world, acknowledges that 
there are many circumstances in the institutions and destiny of 
a people, which seem to arise from original peculiarities of na- 
tional character, of which it is often impossible to explain the 
origin, or even to show the nature;” Edin. Review, No. 74. 
p. 494. And in a review of Oxley’s Journal of an expedition in- 
to the interior of New South Wales, we find the following confes- 
sion of ignorance :—‘ Why the New Hollanders are so inferior 


»In connexion with this subject, we extract the following pithy remarks 
from Mr C. Turner Thackrah’s instructive work on “The Effects of the 
Principal Arts, ‘Trades, and Professions, and of Civic States and Habits of 
Living, on Health and Longevity.” Longman & Co. 1831. 

The evils attendant on literary and scientific pursuits may be greatly 
diminished by means of a very simple though decided character. The quan- 
tity of study should be reduced. It-should engage but a moderate and defi- 
nite proportion of the day. Three or four hours I think enough for close 
reflection,—others perhaps would allow a longer period; but six hours cer- 
tainly ought not to be exceeded ; more cannot be employed with effect. We 
hear indeed of men reading or writing twelve or fourteen hours a-day. They 
may be at their books during this time, but I doubt their being en in 
study. The faculties cannot support such exertion. The mind and body 
require relief and alternation. Change is the character of the universe. 
Every thing has its rise, acme and decline ; and man is subjected to this law, 
alike in his physical and intellectual character. The mind, long applied, 
loses its power. The ideas become confused, and invention ceases. he 
brain is then strained rather than exerted, and its work is aptly said to 
smell of the lamp. Let, then, the student béar in mind that, even without 
reference to health, long continued application of mind is unwise. He de- 
feats his object by the earnestness with which he pursues it. Let him re- 
member the remark of Pope Ganganelli,—“ There is scarcely any book which 
does not savour of painful composition in some part of it; because the author 
has written when he should b-ve rested.” Alternation of pursuits affords 
some relief. But this principle cannot be a substitute for rest, still less can 
it be a substitute for muscular exercise in the open air.” 
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to other savage nations, in the arts of life,—why they cannot 
catch fish like the New Zealanders;—why they do not catch 
large animals in traps, or shoot them with arrows,—why they 
are only elevated a few degrees above the 
animals which they cannot kill; we do not 
presume to conjecture;” ibid. No. 68. The 
phrenologist answers by exhibiting their 
skulls, indicating small general size of 
brain, and an extraordinary deficiency in #® 
the forehead, the situation of the intellec- 2 

tual organs. 

It is worthy of remark, that Malte-Brun, in his Universal 
Geography (vol. i. p. 539), has adopted the phrenological ex- 
planation of these 3 After mentioning the differences 
of stature, hair, physiognomy, and colour, which different 
nations present, he adds that the varieties in the form of 
the cranium or skull, seem to be of more importance,” than 
all the others which he examines. He thinks it “ impossible to 

-assign to every passion, and to every faculty, a separate organ 
in the brain,“ but assents to the truth of the leading doctrines 
of Phrenology, by unequivocally admitting it as “ certain, that 
men of great talents have the head more varied with bumps 
and protuberances than the multitude.” The doctrine of bumps, 
as generally understood by the public, is disclaimed by phreno- 
logists, though, when one propensity or sentiment is predomi- 
nant, and in cases of partial 1 isolated eminences are 
undoubtedly found on the skull; and to this extent Malte- 
Brun’s remark is correct. He adds, Another fact is, that in 
those nations, the individuals of which most nearly resemble 
each other in character, and which appear to have been least 
mixed with other tribes, the skulls appear to have been cast in 
one common national mould. When we see the head of one 
Hindoo, we see the heads of the whole nation.“ This must be 
received with some limitation; for there are individual varieties 
in the forms of the Hindoo skulls, and considerable difference of 
course exists between the heads of one caste and those of an- 
other. On thecontrary,” he proceeds, in Europe, where the 
characters of individuals vary extremely, we find skulls of every 
form, even the most remote from those we reckon the regular 
shape.” The truth of these observations will be rendered very 
obvious, to any one who will take the trouble of inspecting the 
collection of the Phrenological Society. 

It is much to be lamented, that travellers have hitherto paid 
so little attention to Phrenology, possessing, as they do, nume. 
rous and excellent opportunities of enlarging our knowledge of 
this interesting branch of science. 4 change, however, is at 
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ARTICLE IV. 


EDUCATION IN LILLIPUT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL. 


Lutuirvr, the 12th of Dednuff, 15104, 
Sin, (October 30th 1831.) 

Arrnoven the august and powerful kingdom from which I 
write, has not been visited by Europeans so frequently as many 
other remote countries, it has occasionally happened, of late years, 
that English vessels bound for Van Diemen’s Land (as it is called), 
or employed in the South Sea Whale fishery, have anchored on 
our coasts for the purpose of taking in fresh water, or have 
been driven hither by the fury of the winds. Possessing much 
leisure and a strong appetite for knowledge, I have always en- 
deavoured to bring myself as much as possible into communi- 
cation with the European mariners, and in this way have had 
the good fortune to acquire a tolerably accurate knowledge of 
the English language. By the aid, too, of the master of a ship 
which was forced by a storm into this neighbourhood about 
three years. I Became acquainted with ‘the letters of your 
alphabet, and have since become so proficient as to be able to 
peruse and understand with facility some books and newspapers 
which were left here when the ship departed. I happened 
lately to go on board the Speedwell whaler, which was anchored 
near the mouth of a creek about six blustrugs from Mildendo, 
the metropolis of this empire; and in turning over a small col- 
lection of the .works of English authors, my attention was 
caught by a pamphlet with a yellow cover, which, on examina- 
tion, I found to be entitled“ The Phrenological Journal and 
Miscellany, No. XXIV.“ The term phrenolagical being new 
to me, I was led by curiosity to survey the contents of the 
book; and having opened it, an essay headed Phrenological 
Analysis of Infant Education on Mr Wilderspin’s System,” im- 
mediately attracted my notice. I instantly read the treatise, 
and was not a little astonished to find that rational views of 
education exist among a people whom we in this part of the 
world have been accustomed to look upon as little advanced, 
in a moral point of view, beyond the condition of savages. In 
a note subjoined to the essay referred to, you have discussed the 
claims of various individuals to the honour of being considered 
the inventor of Infant Schools, and have come to the extraordi- 
nary conclusion that it is due to one Wilderspin, who is no 
doubt a countryman of your own. This decisic~ ==- “Editor, 
clearly shews that zeal for the honour and glor ‘nds 
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has blinded your judgment, and deprived you of the impartial 
spirit by which your Journal appears to 155 otherwise distin. 
guished. You cannot be ignorant, Sir, that Infant Schools, 
unutterably superior to those said to be “ invented” by the 
above-mentioned Wilderspin, have existed in this kingdom du- 
ring many centuries. According to our ancient records, the 
were instituted by the Emperor Megpud Hodoro Kric Whoob- 
noo Gob, about seven hundred years ago, with the assistance 
of the philosopher Vahoritil Quip Neydlabhintec, whose 
fame has gone abroad into all nations. These schools are de- 
scribed in the writings of Mr Lemuel Gulliver, an English na- 
vigator, who was cast on the shores of Lilliput, in the year 1699 
of your era, (which answers to the 1497Ist of ours), during 
the reign of the most mighty Emperor Golbasto Momarem 
Evlame Gurdilo Shefin Mully Ully Gue. That author has 
given a most accurate account of the learning, laws, customs, 

wer, and government of this ancient kingdom ; and, as I am 
informed that his works are very generally studied in the uni- 
versities and schools of Britain, it is obvious that nothing but 
the grossest ignorance, or the most narrow and contemptible 
jealousy, on your part, could have induced you to pass over in 
silence the undeniable fact, that infant schools have existed here, 
not only long previous to the birth of your Owen and your 
Wilderspin, But many ages before the Europeans had discover- 
ed that nature has bestowed upon children any understanding 
whatever. I shall put you to shame, Mr Editor, by quoting a 
passage from Mr Gulliver's “ Travels into several Remote Na- 
tions of the World,” part I. chap. 6. You will remark that 
our mode of education, not only of infants, but also of youth in 
general, is infinitely 1 to any thing which you have it in 
Jour power to boast of. 

„It is the opinion of the inhabitants of Lilliput,” says Mr 
Gulliver, that parents are the last of all others to be trusted 
with the education of their own children; and therefore they 
have in every town public nurseries, where all parents, except 
cottagers and labourers, are obliged to send their infants of both 
sexes to be reared and educated, when they come to the age of 
twenty moons, at which time they are supposed to have some 
rudiments of docility. These schools are of several kinds, suit- 
ed to different qualities and both sexes. They have certain 
professors well skilled in preparing children for such a condition 
of life as befits the rank of their parents, and their own capaci- 
ties, as well as inclinations. I shall first say something of the 
male nurseries, and then of the female. 

„The nurseries for males of noble or eminent birth, are pro- 
vided with grave and learned professors, and their several de- 
puties. The clothes and food of the children are plain and 
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EDUCATION IN LILLIPUT. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Liturevs, che. 12th of Dednuff, 15104, 
Sie, ( October 80th 1831.) 

Axruoven the august and powerful kingdom from which I 
write, has not been visited by Ra so e hoe many 
other remote countries, it has occasionally . of late years, 
that English vessels bound for Van Diemen’s Land (as it is called), 
or employed in the South Sea eens have anchored on 
our coasts for the pipo of taking in fresh water, or have 
been driven hither by the fury of the winds. Possessing much 
leisure and a strong appetite for knowledge, I have always en- 
deavoured to bring myself as much as possible into communi- 
cation with. the European mariners, 9 155 this way have had 
the good fortune. to acquire a tolerably accurate knowledge of 
the English language. By the aid, too, of the master of a ship 
which was forced by a storm into this neighbourhood about 
three years. I bacana acquainted with the letters of your 
alphabet, and have since become so proficient as to be able to 
peruse and understand with facility some books and newspapers 
which were left here when the ship departed. I nipped 
lately to go on board the Speedwell whaler, which was anchored 
near the mouth of a creek about six blustrugs from Mildendo, 
the metropolis of this empire; and m turning over a small col- 
lection of the works of English authors, my attention was 
caught by a pamphlet with a yellow cover, which, on examina- 
tion, I found to be entitled “ The Phrenological Journal and 
Miscellany, No. XXIV.“ The term phrenological being new 
to me, I was led by curiosity to survey the contents of the 
book; and having opened it, an essay headed “ Phrenological 
Analysis of Infant Education on Mr Wilderspin's System,” im- 
mediately attracted my notice. I instantly read the treatise, 
and was not a little astonished to find that rational views of 
education exist among a people whom we in this part of the 
world have been accustomed to look upon as little advanced, 
in a moral point of view, beyond the condition of savages. In 
a note subjoined to the essay referred to, you have discussed the 
claims of various individuals to the honour of being considered 
the inventor of Infant Schools, and have come to the extraordi- 
nary conclusion that it is due to one Wilderspin, who is no 
doubt a 5 of your own. This decision, Mr Editor, 
clearly shews that zeal for the honour and glory of your friends 
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has blinded your judgment, and deprived you of the impartial 
spirit by which your Journal appears to be otherwise distin. 
guished. You cannot be ignorant, Sir, that Infant Schools, 
unutterably superior to those said to be “invented” by the 
above-mentioned Wilderspin, have existed in this kingdom du- 
ring many centuries. According to our ancient records, they 
were instituted by the Emperor Megpud Hodoro Krie Whoob. 
noo Gob, about seven hundred years ago, with the assistance 
of the philosopher Vahoritil Quip Neydlabhintec, whose 
fame has gone abroad into all nations. These schools are de- 
scribed in the writings of Mr Lemuel Gulliver, an English na- 
vigator, who was cast on the shores of Lilliput, in the year 1699 
of your era, (which answers to the 1497 lst of ours), during 
the reign of the most mighty Emperor Golbasto Momarem 
Evlame Gurdilo Shefin Mully Ully Gue. That author has 
given a most accurate account of the learning, laws, customs, 

wer, and government of this ancient kingdom; and, as I am 
informed that his works are very generally studied in the uni- 
versities and schools of Britain, it is obvious that nothing but 
the grossest ignorance, or the most narrow and contemptible 
jealousy, on your part, could have induced you to pass over in 
silence the undeniable fact, that infant schools have existed here, 
not only long previous to the birth of your Owen and your 
Wilderspin, But many ages before the Europeans had discover- 
ed that nature has bestowed upon children any understanding 
whatever. I shall put you to shame, Mr Editor, by quoting a 
passage from Mr Gulliver's “ Travels into several Remote Na- 
tions of the World,” part I. chap. 6. You will remark that 
our mode of education, not only of infants, but also of youth in 
general, is infinitely superior to any thing which you have it in 
your power to boast of. 

“ It is the opinion of the inhabitants of Lilliput,” says Mr 
Gulliver, “ that parents are the last of all others to be trusted 
with the education of their own children; and therefore they 
have in every town public nurseries, where all parents, except 
cottagers and labourers, are obliged to send their infants of both 
sexes to be reared and educated, when they come to the age of 
twenty moons, at which time they are supposed to have some 
rudiments of docility. These schools are of several kinds, suit- 
ed to different qualities, and both sexes. They have certain 
professors well skilled in preparing children for such a condition 
of life as befits the rank of their parents, and their own capaci- 
ties, as well as inclinations. I shall first say something of the 
male nurseries, and then of the female. 

t The nurseries for males of noble or eminent birth, are pro- 
vided with grave and learned professors, and their several de- 
puties. The clothes and food of the children are plain and 
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simple. They are bred up in the . of honour, justice, 
courage, modesty, clemency, religion, and love of their country ; 
they are always employed in some business, except in the times 
of eating and sleeping, which are very short, and two hours for 
diversions consisting of bodily exercises. They are dressed by 
men till four years of age, and then they are obliged to dress 
themselves, although their quality be ever so great; and the 
women attendants, who are aged proportionably to ours at fifty, 
perform only the most menial offices. They are never suffered 
to converse with servants, but go together in smaller or greater 
numbers to take their diversions, and always in the presence of 
a professor, or one of his deputies, whereby they avoid those 
early bad impressions of folly and vice, to which our children 
are subject. Their parents are suffered to see them only twice 
a-year; the visit is to last but an hour; they are allowed to kiss 
the child at meeting and parting, but a professor, who always 
etands by on these occasions, will not suffer them to whisper, or 
use any fondling expressions, or bring any present of toys, sweet- 
meats, and the like. ` 

„The pension from each family for the education and entertain- 
ment of a child, upon failure of due payment, is levied by the 
emperor’s officers. 

The nurseries for children of ordinary gentlemen, merchants, 
traders, and handicrafts, are managed proportionably after the 
same manner; only those denad for trades are put out ap- 
prentices at eleven years old, whereas those persons of quality 
continue in their exercise till fifteen, which answers to twenty- 
one with us; but the confinement is gradually lessened for the 
last three years. 

In the female nurseries, the young girls of quality are edu- 
cated much like the males, only hey are dressed by orderly ser- 
vants of their own sex, but always in the presence of a professor 
or deputy, till they come to dress themselves, which is at five 
years old. And if it be found, that these nurses ever presume 
to entertain the girls with frightful or foolish stories, or the com- 
mon follies practised by chambermaids among us, they are pub- 
licly whipped thrice about the city, imprisoned for a year, and 
banished for life to the most desolate part of the country. Thus 
the young ladies there are as much ashamed of being cowards 
and fools, as the men, and despise all personal ornaments, be- 
yond decency and cleanliness; neither did I perceive any differ- 
ence in their education made by their difference of sex, on- 
ly that the exercises of the females were not altogether so ro- 
bust, and that some rules were given them relating to do- 
mestic life, and a smaller compass of learning was enjoined 
them; for the maxim is, that among people of quality, a wife 
should be always a reasonable and agreeable companion, because 
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she cannot always be young. When the girls are twelve years 
old, which a them is the marriageable age, their parents or 
guardians take them home, with great expressions of gratitude 
to the professors, and seldom without the tears of the young lady 
and her companions. 

‘© In the nurseries of females of the meaner sort, the children 
are instructed in all kinds of works proper for their sex, and 
their several degrees; those intended for apprentices, are dis- 
missed at seven years old, the rest are kept to eleven. 

« The meaner families who have children at these nurseries, are 
obliged, besides their annual pension, which is as low as possible, 
to return to the steward of the nursery a small monthly share 
of their getti to be a portion for the child; and therefore 
all parents are limited in their expenses by the law. For, the Lil- 
liputians think nothing can be more unjust, than for people, in 
subservience to their own appetites, to bring children into the 
world, and leave the burden of supporting them on the public. 
As to persons of quality, they give security to appropriate a 
certain sum for each child, suitable to their condition; and these 
funds are always managed with good husbandry, and the most 
exact justice. 

„The cottagers and labourers keep their children at home, 
their business being only to till and cultivate the earth, and 
therefore their education is of little consequence to the public; 
but the old and diseased among them are supported by hospitals ; 
for begging is a trade unknown in this empire.” 

By inserting this letter in your Journal, you will perform an 
act of justice towards an injured people. Allow me to add, 
that were your countrymen to avail themselves of the example 
placed before them by this nation, in all that relates to the 
education of youth, some hope might be entertained of their 
approach, in some distant age, to that state of happiness and 
perfection by which we are characterized, and which has for 
so long a period rendered us the wonder and envy of the world. 


I am, Sir, your humble servant, 


Boxreotam Roast Wrap, LL. D. 
President of the Academy of Miidendo. 


Note BY THE Eprron.— The foregoing letter has been hand- 
ed to us by a gentleman, who states that it reached him by way 
of the Mauritius, but that he has not been able to learn how it 
was conveyed thither. We have great pleasure in giving it a 

lace in our Journal, not only because it is in itself a curious 

ocument, and throws some light on the history of Infant Educa- 
‘tion, but alsa because it is the only intelligence from Lilliput, 
which, so far as we are aware, has been presented to the world 
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sinc the beginning of the last century. We humbly apologise 
a ic Belaclomn Heol Wain ter koai eini o a i 


‘aims of his countrymen, but assure him that inadvertence slone 
was the cause of the-omission, and that nothing could be more 
uncongenial to the minds of phrenologists, than the mean spirit 
of jealousy, which he lays to ear charge. He is mictaken, too, in 
supposing that we ascribed to “one Wilderspm” the honoar 
of beiag the Grst projecter of infant eduocation.; on the contrary, 
it is distinctly stated in the nete referred to by the learned 
President, that “ Mr Wilderspin did not invent schools for in- 
Jants, but he did invent what are now called Infant Schoss; 
vol. vi. P. 481. 

Now k is obvious from the account given by Gulliver, that 
the systems established by Wilderspin and by the Littiputen 
eee Vaboritil Quip Neydlabhintec, are very far from 

ing identical. Io particular (to mention only one point), the 
cizoumstance of the children being entirely removed from their 
parents in the schools of Lilliput, shows that the two differ in 
a very material degree. With all respect for the superior wis- 
dom of our pigmy brethren, we must in that particular give a 
decided preference to the system of Wilderspin; for we cannot 
believe that Nature, who has conferred on parents a strong desire 
for the society of their children, intended sach an entire separa- 
tion between them, as appears to be made by the Lihputians. 
The practical and useful nature of the instruction given to the 
youth of all ranks by this renowned people, however, cannot be 
sufficiently admired ; and, in an ial manner, the attention 
paid to the cheracter and qualifications of the nurses, is be 
all praise. We trust that Eufope will not disdain to follow the 
example of every remote nation of the world,” whose énstita- . 
tions are based apon reason, whether such natien be composed 
of Lilhputians, Patagonians, Philistines, or men of a Christian 
stature. 


ARTICLE V. 
PHRENOLOGY IN PORTSMOUTH. - 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Str, $ Poarsnovrn, March 20. 1882. 


Dorme the last two weeks the science of Phren has ex- 
cited considerable interest among the inhabitants of this town 
and neighbourhood, in consequence of five lectures given b 

Mr Deville of London. No sooner was Mr Deville's visit male 
known, than the opponents put forth in every way their objec- 
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tions ; but few of them sought information on the subject by 
attending his lectures, although, within my own knowledge, 
nine-tenths ef these opponents knew little or nothing of the 
evidences upon which Phrenology is founded. Among other 
symptoms of opposition, an artieſe appeared in one of our Sun- 
y pa asserting, in wholesale terms, the danger of enter- 
taining the belief of such a science, and describing it as support- 
ed by gratuitous assumptions, and subversive of moral responsi- 
bility and free After these hostile efforts, Mr Deville 
kindly consented, at the request of the phrenclogists, to give an 
open lecture, that the public might judge for themselves. On 
Tuesday the 6th of March, a lecture was accordingly given; 
and although the weather was extremely bad, a numerous and 
very respectable audience attended, amongst whom I- noticed 
several ladies. The effect of this lecture was highly gratifying ; 
and at its cose Mr Deville invited any gentleman to test the 
truth of the science, by producing a skull, on examining which 
he would describe the natural qualities of the individual. The 
next evening he commenced his lectures to a very respectable 
and attentive audience. Durmg the course, he answered, at 
considerable length, the various objections which have been 
urged against the science; pointed out the p method in 
whioh it ought to be studied; adverted to the di forms of 
head whieh accompany different natural dispositions, and‘shewed 
the beneficial influence which it exerts upon the important sub- 
jects of education and insanity. He also exhibited several casts 
illustrative of the change which had taken place in the configu- 
ration of the heads of individuals, whose characters had, at the 
same time, suffered an alteration. ` The last two lectures were 
devoted to the functions of the organs. 

Without entering into detail. concerning the subjects treated 
by Mr Deville, I shall at once pass on to the very satisfactory 
termination of the above mentioned challenge. As no opponent 
thought proper to produce a skull, Dr Porter, a resident phy- 
sician in this town, and a corresponding member of the London 
Society, was kind enough to do so. It was then handed over 
to Mr Deville, and the relative particulars delivered to Mr Har- 
rison, publisher of the Hampshire Telegraph. Mr Deville 
then made some observations on the skull, and stated, that as 
there appeared some peculiarity of character, he would write an 
account of it at leisure. In the mean time, the following cha- 
racter, given by Dr Porter, from his own knowledge, and de- 

“rived from a letter addressed to him by Mr Strickland, who 
had more favourable opportunities of observation, was left in 
the charge of Mr Harrison; and the respectability of the 
parties is an ample proof that no communication took place be- 
tween them. 2 

gr 
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Opinion of Mr Deville as to the natural dispositions of the late 
Peter Pass, from an examination of his Skull. 


“ This is an individual that would have some difficulty to 
keep within the pale of the law. A knowing character, sarcas- 
tic, and with some disposition to imitate the actions of others,— 
he would be influenced by the lower feelings, his character par- 
taking more of the animal than of the amiable, and shewing but 
little feeling for religion or morality ; obstinate, self-willed, re- 
vengeful, with strong passions, and desperate if opposed ;— 
not over scrupulous in appropriating to his own use the proper- 
ty of others; much addicted to female society. x 

“If he has had children he would not be a very kind parent. 
If they were not obedient he would be likely to act cruelly to- 
wards them. He is an individual that would become the leader 
of his party, such as a delegate in a mutiny, or captain of smug- 
glers, being fond of command. He would be more likely to 
spend his time in public houses and with low society, than to 
move with respectability. Being a great talker, and a presu- 
ming, knowing, and cunning character, he would show some inge- 
nuity, but more of cunning. To sum up, this is an individu- 
al ie would have difficulty to keep out of trouble or a prison ; 
and, perceiving by the jaws that it is the skull of an per- 
son, I consider him an old sinner and a criminal, and likely to 
lead others into trouble in company with him.” 


Character of Peter Pass, late a Convict under the charge of John 
Porter, Esq. M. D., as observed during life by him and Mr Strick- 
land. ` 


An aged man, seventy odds; convicted five times; trans- 
ported three times for seven years,—at last for life; insolent to 
the utmost, and incorrigible ; intolerably cross; a most expert 
thief; thirty-seven years of his life had passed in gaols, hulka, 
and other places of confinement.” 


“ Convicr-Hosritat, ALONZO, 
9th March 1832. 

„Sin, — Peter Pass, late a convict, aged 76 years, was one of 
the most eccentric characters I ever have seen. He had been 
convicted several times, transported four times,—three for seven 
ears, the last for life. He was deaf, horridly passionate, vio- 
lent, and revengeful ; not to be controlled,—not even by officers, 
nor with threat of punishment. He was a great liar, and a great 
thief. He would steal and conceal all he could lay his hands 
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on, and swear and strictly deny he had ever seen the article. 
He was very dirty in his person and habits, and suspected of 
unnatural propensities. He had a keen eyesight, though ad- 
vanced in years, and was fond of telling and learning loose and 
improper 9 and rehearsing his scenes of rioting and 
dissipation, and his thieving exploits. We are not acquainted 
that he had any regular trade or employment ; he could neither 
read ner write, and was never content with his clothing or his 
mess, but would always snatch the one he thought the largest. 
He would carry his revenge for supposed injuries to a great ex- 
tent, always threatening the lives of his fellow prisoners, and even 
making attempts at life. I have myself been often threatened 
by him, and 3 attacked, and have been many times com- 
pelled to interfere when he has attacked others: he died of age 
and debility on the 18th February 1827. He did not seem to 
have any idea of a future state, and when reproved by me for 
swearing and using obscene language, he would fly in a most 
violent passion. I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
To Dr Ponrxx. (Signed) Joun STRICKLAND.” 


The foregoing papers were listened to with the greatest pos- 
sible attention; and at the conclusion, the auditors gave testi- 
mony of their surprise and approbation, by long continued 
plause. Dr Porter confirmed the great accuracy of Mr Deville’s 
statement, and pledged himself, in conjunction with Mr Harri- 
son, that the papers had not been seen by Mr Deville upto the 
moment of reading them on that occasion. 

That every consideration might be given to the objections of 
the opponents, a discussion was subsequently announced at the 
Mechanics’ Institution on one of their lecture evenings, which 
Mr Deville consented to open. As soon as this intention was 
made known, great anxiety was manifested to obtain tickets of 
admittance from the members, and a considerable stir was ex- 
cited among the anti-phrenologists. Accordingly, on Monda 
the 12th, at half. past 7 O clock, more than 300 persons . 
besides many who came after the room was completely filled 
and did not obtain admittance. Mr Deville stated his views 
in a speech, which occupied upwards of an hour, and was 
received by his hearers with every token of satisfaction. He 
was opposed by Mr Williams, who stated his objections 
in a most circuitous manner: they related chiefly to anatomy 
and religion. Dr Scott followed in favour of Phrenology, and 
delivered an excellent speech, which occupied more than an 
hour, in reference to the anatomy of the brain. The lateness of 
the hour then caused an adjournment of the question until the 
evening of Thursday the 15th, when Dr Scott resumed amidst the 
applause of an equally crowded audience. The learned Doctor 
now entered into the subject generally, and during the evening 
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ave some highly interesting remarks on the human mind, and ad- 
duced various theological arguments. Mr Griffen, in a 
and able rare opposed the views ef the phrenologists, and en- 
deavoured to show that the science was unsupported ‘by thre 
rinciples of induction, and therefore could not be philosophically 
lieved. He also started some theological objections to the 
opinions of Dr Scott; upon which a short discussion took place 
between these gentlemen, and Mr Griffen gave ope bot fiom 
courtesy; ih consequérice vf the contrary’ opinions being súp- 
rted by the great nidjority of the audience. The Rev" Mr’ 
Nesve also spoke against the science, But ee ee open 
to conviction, and declared his belief that the phrenologists could 
never explain or overcome the charge of materialism and fatal- ` 
ism. Mr Burridge and Lieutenant Sabine, N. N., next followed în 
support of the science. Mr Cooper jun. objected to the state. 
ment that the skull after a certain age could be altered in fórm, 
and endeavoured to prove from anatomy the impossibility of 
that phenomenon ; but Mr Martell in a very clear and toncise 
manner answered his objections. ‘This discussion was closed by 
an explanation on the part of Mr Deville of the correspondence 
between the cerebrul development and character of Thurtéll, and 
by a reply from the same quarter to some of the arguments 
urged by the opponents. 

n the foregoing statement I have endeavoured to adhere 
strictly to accuracy. I despise chicanery as a means of support- 
ing a cause which needs it not ; and, satisfied of my correctness, 
I subseribe myself, Sir, your very obedient servant, 


J. RANKIN STEBBING. 


We rejoice to learn from the foregoing communication, (which 
our limits have compelled us considerably to abridge,) that phre- 
nology has excited so much attention in Portsmouth. As soon 
as educated men can be induced candidly to examine the evi- 
dences of the science, conviction of its truth is the necessary con- 
sequence ; and the interest which public discussion creates is al- 
ways attended with beneficial results. It is ludicrous to see the 
hackneyed objections of materialisin, fatalism, and danger to 
religion brought forward at this time of day as subversive of the 
doctrines of Phrenology. The opponents would save them- 
selves much trouble by perusing the answers which have been 
made, usque ad nauseam, to these objections during the last 
twenty years. Experiments such as that performed by Mr De- 
ville, though not fitted to produce a philosophical conviction of 
the truth of the science, are certainly useful in so far as they sti- 
mulate individuals to investigate the subject for themselves. A 
similar feat, achieved by Dr Ellioteon, the details of which will 
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f the 

ion of the. skull, corresponds. so exactly with the histor 
o£ tba individual, thet it. is impossible ta pars i z 
aa the effact of chance, but that it is an instance which, if sup. 
parea by many. others, affords a.strong argument of the truth 


By another letter from Mr Stebbing, dated 26th May 1882, 
we learn that a Phrenological: Spciety has been established in 
Portsmouth, which, says he, already boasts of thirty members. 
‘The first meeting took place on the. 10th instant, James Scott, 
Eq. M. D., (the P ot) in the chair, when the society was 
Geneminated the. Hampshire Phrenological Society, and verious 
resalutions were The meeting was adjourned that laws 
might be prepared. ‘These have nom been adjusted, and 
ta at a meeting The members meet on the first Thurs- 
da in the next, neath in furtheraneę of the objects of the socie- 
ty, and intend meeting at stated periods throughout the year.” 

We wish all sucress. to this sopiety,.and beg to be favoured 
by Mr Stebbing, wha haa been elected Secretary, with occasion- 

notices of ita proceedings. 


ARTICLE VI. 


AN EXPOSURE OF THE UNPHILOSOPHICAL AND UNCHRIS- 
TIAN EXPEDIENTS ADOPTED BY ANTIPHRENOLOGISTS, 
FOR THE PURPOSE OF OBSTRUCTING THE MORAL TEN. 
DENCIES OF PHRENOLOGY. Being a Review of “ Antiphreno- 
logy, or Observations to prove the fallacy of a Modern Doctrine of the 
Human Mind; by Jouns Warre, M.D. London: Longman & Co. and 
Simpkin & Marshall. Edinburgh: John Anderson Jun. June 1831, 


Frs is an elaborate and able production. It is the work of a 
zealous and talented anatomist and physiologist, well known to 
the medical profession by his writings, and deeply conversant 
with Phrenology. The e direction of this writer's exer- 
tions has been to demolisb the many and vexatious small posi- 
tions in which the enemy has at any time established himself. 
This has often led him, in his zeal, to bring up an artillery 
which would have demolished giants, when he had only W 
to contend with. The present work, extending to 194 closely 
rinted pages, has for its subject the errors and iniquities of a 
Wayte, who seems to have courted distinction, by republish- 
ing well nigh all the staple common-place objections to Phre- 
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nology, a hundred times refuted, and thereby bringing them all 
within the sway of the author's sledgehammer. The author's 
taste for this kind of duty appears, from. his manner of perform- 
ing it, to be vivid. His “ review” of Dr ‘Wayte is a tremen- 
dous castigation 1 and leaves the Doctor the likeness 
of any thing rather than of a philosopher or logician. It has 
furnished yet another proof of the imvariable truth, that the 
most alert and forward tilters with Phrenology, while they fail 
in scathing the object of. their attack, au in exposing the 
utter want of:any philosophy. .whateverim themselves. 

We shall make a few extracts. caf 

It. is a very tte objection: that phrenologists allot no organ 

to the converse S 

of the child to ita parent. “This of course figures in Dr Wayte's 
es. „557 PS Ne aes * 

We have just found Dr W. admitting that one of the 
thirty-five faculties is unquestionable;-and thereby admitting the 
1 on which these facalties are discriminated. Forthwith, 

owever, he resumes his raving, and fairly leaves us to guess 
what may be Ais interpretation of an · ( instinetive · feeling: that 
it is peculiar and absurd, seems probable: but nature has en- 
dowed us, he says, with another feli. Soh eo 
instinctive, and strong; namely, a love of children or ed 

Jor their parents; yet the . have not us 
any organ to answer it, and E challenge them to produce this 
feeling with any combination of their famed thirty-five. Let 
us survey the varieties of illusion congregated in this brief ex- 
tract. Phrenologists regard ‘ love of offspring’ as an innate 
constituent faculty of the mind; and, in their system, place it 
among the propensities in the order of feelings; they ilo 
cify a particular portion of the brain as the organ used by ‘this 
faculty in the exercise of its functions; they enumerate the ma- 
nifold evidences which authorise them to distinguish the faculty 
and to specify its organ ; and the induction from these evidences 
is, it seems, unquestionable. Dr W. adopts a different course ; 
he asserts categorically, but never once attempts, by argument 
or induction, or evidence of any kind indeed, to give even plau- 
sibility to the gratuitous assumption,’ that love of offspring 
for parents is equally a primitive feeling as love of parents for 
offspring, and then blames phrenologists for not affording him 
an organ to answer it. Phrenologists, however, necessarily re- 
sign to nature the office of affording organs; they also readily 
akoole perfect ignorance of the way in which an organ 
answers a feeling ; sak having never advocated the Doctor's pro- 
position, cannot be required to establish what they do not affirm. 
Hence there is evidently great impertinence in challenging them 
to produce a feeling which they know not to be a primitive feel- 
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. tng; nevertheless, they will be quite ready to aecept the chal- 
lenge,’ whenever the Doctor shall have proved .as a matter of 
fact, that his ‘ feeling undeniable, instinctive and strong,’ is ac- 
tually a distinet faculty of the mind. With him also, ‘ fraternal 
love is another-equally distinct, natural feeling; but,’ he com- 
plains, they have given us no philadelphio organ, neither will 
any two or more combined ‘produce it,—the organ or feeling? 
Dr W. exercised little courtesy, but practised no injustice, in 
withholding a definition of his terms distinct natural feeling ; 
he is most unjust, however, in first assuming that this natural 
feeling is distinct, and then imputing defect or error to phreno- 
logists for not giving him an organ for a natural feeling which 
they do not pretend, and he has not endeavoured, to prove dis- 
tinet. Neither is there much fairness in making it appear, by 
his contradiction, that they hold ‘ fraternal love’ to be a distinct 
feeling produced by the combination of organs: with them, filial 
jeve and: fraternal: love. are, particular modifications of the Ad- 
hesive propensity ; and, if this doctrine of theirs, with its foun- 
dations, shall be found erroneous, the error must be demonstra- 
ted by philosophical proof, not by the mere perverse gainsaying 
of their adversaries:” 

We may add to this answer the remark, that, as the parent 
does not need to be protected by the child, the love of children 
for their parents is left to the operation of Adhesiveness, Venera- 
tion, Benevolence, and Conscientiousness ; and we may know 
from observation, that the dutifulness of children is in direct 
Proportion to the degree of the above beautiful endowment which 


the 

Tue objection against Benevolence existing in the organiza- 
tion of a criminal is strongly urged by Dr Wayte. It is an- 
swered as follows: 

Next, he garbles a half-sentence from Lect. vii. Lancet, 
and takes it for the subject of a stupid animadversion; thus, 
Moreover, when I read that we may steal from others, and 
cheat others, and yet be benevolent,’ I am utterly at a loss how 
to reconcile such glaring contradictions and perversion of lan- 

There is no argument in this confession of incapacity, 
save that perhaps of arguing the confessor’s deplorable ignorance 
of the history of mau; and if the Doctor really be at a loss to 
reconcile what he mistakes for contradictions and perversions of 
language, he will find himself at a much greater loss to recon- 
cile equally glaring contradictions of conduct. That the self- 
same individual may, at one time, steal—at another time, cheat 
—and, at another time, be benevolent—is an axiom deduced 
from universal experience. As one illustration of its certainty, 
out of a thousand others, Dr W. may study the character of 
Edward III. as a man, as a warrior, and as a king. This mag- 
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nanimou prinee will, at one tie, be found aggrevating the 
enormities of an unjust aggression, by directing the pillage of 
Caen and the massacre of its inhabitants, ‘ reserving the jewely, 
plate, silk, fine cloth, and fine linen for his own share of the 
plunder ;” and, at another time, generously allowing a crowd of 
unhappy persons tha uselese mouths’ ef a leaguered town- 
to pass through his camp, and even supplying them with money 
for their journey: —at one time, praisi rewarding the va- 
lour and energy of a French knight, by whom be himself bed 
been twice besten to the ground in bastle, with the royal gift of 
a mring of bracelets. from the monarch’s own head, ead with the 
prisener’s restoration 60 liberty without a raheam ; and, at ane 
*other time, relentlessly dooming to death the heroic cititenmof 
Calais, and ordering them. to instant enecution, for no other sem 
san than. the exercise of a sacred and most ehivalrous. patriatisam 
Moreover, if the: Docter bas a ‘ finely developed organ of Vens: 
ration,’ and a belief in boly writ,’ he must be taught by the 
story of the patriareh Jacob, to e 2 thet we ‘ mantel 
from others, and cheat others, and yet be benevolent.’ ny 
s By this phrenological dialect, adda the Doctor elegantly, 
if we meet a person who has the organ of Benevolence. fully 
developed (and whom we: ought, in conaonance with she true 
meaning of languages, to consider kind-hearted and sell-dés- 
posed), we must not be at all surprised at his atealiag our purse? 
hese prim phrases, besides comprising much fallacy, ify 
the hebetating ascendavt of base ambition and bigotry. it 
remembered alwaya, that phrenologists offer no rule whatever 
for predicting actions, nor any rule for predicting. .diepositions . 
from the development of one single organ only: nevertheless, 
De W. would represent them as entertaining such pretensions ; 
and, with this view, he gives a conjectural case, from which all 
the organie relations and the degree of mental cultivation: are 
excluded. Now, one supposition is. proof as much as another e 
if, then, we meet with a person who has the ergan of Bene vo- 
lence fully developed; who has also the angana of Firmen, 
Combativengss, Destruotiveness, Anquisitiveness, and Secretive: 
ness, alike fully developed; and who-has the organe of Conscien- 
tiousness and the reſlective intellects’ not filly developed 
ought we, by the seme rule, to consider this person kind-hearted 
and well-diaposed? Moreever, if. we find. the same person. un. 
instructed by intellectual, and moral, discipline, and- himself · with 
a wife and children reduced to endure the pangs of cold. wretch- 
edness and hunger—ought. we to be surprised at his stealing our 
purse? We ought to know hie mental capabilisies and. his dau- 
gers and, by hastening to mitigate his misery, te aave him from 
sacrifice of. his innocence: the true -phrenological spirit re- 
joices in the prevention, that of its despisers in the pun t, 


of crime.“ 
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Dr Wayte brings forward the hackneyed objection of the fron- 
tal sinus, which is answered with 55 by the author. 
He sams up his own remark» in the following valuable proposi- 


tions :—- : 

1, Like all bones of the same kind, that pertion of the 
skull. which includes the ‘ disparity’ made by the frontat ca- 
vities, varies in thickness: such variation, however, is neither 

t mor so manifold as to prevent our distinguishing the 

al law of its development. ' ee ke 

“ 2d, When its: organisation hus net been: disturbed: by pre- 
teruateral agendy, the frontal bene i? immediately above ‘the 
nese,’ is near y tzo lines in thickness by the 10th year of life; 
by the 15th, it is two lines-and a half; by the 20th three lines 
almost; by the 40th, about Aras lines-and æ half’; and by the 
5h, it varies between three and a half and four lines; and; 
whether the bone retains its original cellular structure or has 
become hollow, this is the natural process, and these: the ordi- 
nary degrees of its thickening, between infancy and the adult 


age. . 

34, Till late in life; this bene’s hollowness does not enlarge 
the distance of its external surface from: that of the healthy 
brain: sometimes after the tenth year, the space between its 
plates is greater when no cavity exists; at other times, it is less 
when a cavity has supervened: sometimes, a bony crest appears 
on the edge of the superciliary arch ; this crest occasionally con- 
tains cellular texture, but mest eommenly is hollow ; it can be 
distinguished by experienced observers; and, exclusively of 
this, the bone, whether hollow or solid, preserves the usual 


ess. : 
“ 4h, During the feetal and infantile states, the Frontal 
Cavities do not exist; after the seventh year, they begin to be 
perceptible, and continue: to enlarge gradually till the latest 
sage of life: the-common gradation of their growth is certain, 
the exveptions to it are not more sarin or i at t 
than those exceptions which prove a general rule in-any of the 
sciences or 8 : by the tenth year, their horigontal dia- 
meter is scarcely kaif a line; by the fifteenth, it seldom ex- 
ceeds one line; by the twentieth, it is rarely one line and a half; 
by the fortieth, it ap hes occasionally to two lines; and af- 
ter the fiftieth, it is aur two lines and a half in extent. 
‘6 5th, These cavities result from a natural process; but the 
cause of: their fermation, and its mode, remain among "o 
siderates in. physiology; th od apparently on. simple a 
sorption of. the papel Aaa Fred cane: aa with the 
gare this absorption, their dimensions enlarge: not till hfe’s 
decline, does the bone’s internal recede inwards ; it is quite 
improbable that its external table ever advances: were such a 


a 
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process certain, it would prove an anomaly from the regular 
order of organization. 

“ 6th, The frontal cavities may be wide, and their depth, 
nevertheless, not more than was that of the bone’s primitive cel- 
lular structure : their horizontal diameter may be one line : and, 
at the same time, that of the frontal bone itself naturally not 
more than two; wherefore, the childish practice of poking these 
broad but shallow holes from underneath, with a bit of wire, 
can never reveal the true distance of the bone’s external sur- 
face from the brain: finally, their deepness may be, and some- 
times is, augmented by disease; and they have this much to do 
with old age, that their greatest enlargement and old age are 
concomitant. 

“ Tth, We found Dr Spurzheim admitting that the frontal 
sinuses interfere with the organs of Individuality and Size: 
this is the course after which the growth of these cavities usually 
proceeds : first of all, organic absorption gradually removes the 
cellular texture from between the tables of the frontal bone 
where it covers the organ of Individuality : next, this absorption 
extends to the region of Size ; then, to that of Form; and then, 
in mature age, to that of Weight and the lower angle of Locality ; 
rarely indeed, does it pass these limits of length and breadth, 
except in declining life and disease. Now, these successive 
formations follow, not an increasing dispartition of the bony 
plates themselves, but the removal only of their intermediate 
cellular structure ; consequently, the bone’s horizontal diameter 
or thickness receives no addition from this process of natural 
excavation. Since, therefore, the size of these cavities does 
not move the skull’s external surface to a greater than its origi- 
nal distance from the brain before the prime of life, it is mani- 
fest that, until this period at least, phrenological observation on 
the frontal regions, may be conducted with all the accuracy ad- 
missible by a subject whereon vital action never ceases to operate: 
hence, in fine, although difficulties in the forehead’ do occur, 
they never e balore the positive certain recession of the 
bone’s two constituent plates from each other—not the extinc- 
tion of its diploe—has given the bone itself a growing degene- 
rate thickness.—The frontal cavities very seldom ascend an inch 
within the bone; and, through the upper half of their 3 
their transverse diameter never exceeds the thickness of the 
bone’s primitive cellular structure. 

gen, Such being the organization of the frontal bone 
ly, and such the general development of its central cavities, it is 
obvious that, in the young and healthy head, the distance of 
the bone’s external surface from the corresponding peripheral 
surface of the brain, may be generally ascertained ; and, conse- 
quently, that the existence and functions of the organs of Indi- 
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viduality, Size, Form, Weight and Locality, can be discrimina- 
ted, till after the prime of life, by the phrenological process of 
deriving the elements of positive and negative evidence, from 
obserxation of the high and low development of parts. Be it 
therefore: remembered, chat. phrenologists have always and ex- 
plicitly declared that persons advanced in years or suffering from 
cephalous disease, do not constitute subjects of precise observa- 
tion ; that the observations, adduced by them in support of their 
organic discriminations, have in no instance been made on such 
su jects ; and that, moreover, they have as explicitly declared 
their readiness, not only to rest the demonstration of the frontal 
organs entirely upon. negative evidence, but even to admit a 
fundamental defect in their system, on being shown one single 
example. of. a young healthy individual in whom a low develop- 
ment of the organs of Individuality, Size, Form, Weight and 
Locality, is accompauied with the manifestations of high endow- 
ment of these intellectual faculties. Should it even, in fine, be 
conceded that the difficulties which, after mature age, occur 
in the forehead, were insurmountable, the fact would no more 
go to overturn the system of phrenological organology, than the 
insurmountable difficulties which still retain trisection of an an- 
gle and quadrature of the circle among the desiderates of sci- 
ence, go to demolish the certain principles of geometry.” 

For twenty pages from the 165th, :the author introduces a 
dialo between Dr Wayte and a phrenologist, the Doctor's 
part being quoted from his own work. To this clever compo- 
sition we must content ourselves with referring. 

We are anxious that this zealous, well informed, and able 
author, in his warfare with antiphrenologists, should treat their 
prejudices and ignorance, and even their perversities and obli- 
quities, with greater forbearance, and shew more of that calmness 
which characterises and becomes.the stronger cause. We should 
endeavour not to be angry with writers who are only manifest- 
ing an unhappy organization, which is punishment enough to 
its possessor, and who, in that manifestation, are confirming the 
truth of the science which they busy themselves in attac ing. 
The noted berderer, Willie Armstrong, is said to have expressed 
his contempt for one adversary by turning to another in his 
presence, and saying, Thou cans't make a man angry, he’s nae 
man ava !” 

This work appears to us to contain an answer to every objec- 
tion which has ever been brought against Phrenology, and re- 
ferences to the of all the standard works in which the va- 
rious topics have been discussed. It required only an Index to 
render it valuable to students, as a repertory of facts and argu- 
ments touching every controverted point in Phrenology. Its 
great value consists in its minute determined prosecution of every 
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cavil, misrepresentation, and argument, brought forward by che 
opponents. To the lovers of minute anatorsising coattoversy, 
apiced with indigestion and severity, it will be a tneat; but it 
will prove less interesting & the reader, who is anly opmmen- 
cing his studies, and desires as his first step to acquire simple 
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51 
TO THE EDETOR OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

2 tat 
Sin, x Avscow, a April 16 


Ax interestin phrenological discussion lately took place in the 
Andersonian Gaiversity, Glasgow, the substance of which I 
herewith transmit. It is calculated to shew that Phrenology is 
making some progress in the west of Scotland, and may there- 
fore prove interesting to the readers of your Journal. 


The discussion was opened by Dr Hunter, Professor of Ana- 
tomy in that University, a gentleman who hag the merit of 
ving more than once called the attention of the Glasgow literati 
an public to the “ new philosophy.” In a former efor ` the 
Doctor confined his attention to the fundamental principis of 
the science, which underwent a full examination, and excited 
an animated and interesting discussion, which, I need hardly 
say, proved. favourable to the interests of Phrenology. In com- 
mencing the present discussion, the essayist, after some intro- 
ductory observations, proposed, Ist, To take a brief survey of 
the classification of the phrenological organs; 2dly, To exa- 
mine more particularly a few of the phrenological organs, and 
especially those against which the greatest popular clamour had 
been raised; Sdly, To shew the importance of the ‘science to 
medicine, from the light it sheds on the proximate cause, the 
symptoms, and the treatment of insanity ; and, lastly, Tg de- 
monstrate Phrenology to be an engine of great power ‘jn, im- 
proving the moral and intellectual condition of the human race. 
am sorry that no outline I could give would do justice to the 
essay. On the subject of insanity I thought the essayist, most in- 
teresting, but can only refer to some ‘ideas which he stated at 
the close of this part of ‘the subject. He bonsidered insanity 
to be not a disease, but a symptom of a disease, or of numerous 
diseases, and a symptom which can be removed only by re- 
moving that particular condition of the brain on which it de- 
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Insanity, be stated, beers the same relationship to the 
in that irregularity of -pulse bears to the heart; and as the 
latter disease cannot be present without influencing, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, the heart, so the mental manifestations can- 
not be affected without acting in a similar manner upon the 
brain. He illustrated the phrenological doctrine by comparing 
insanity 10 a central point, from which lines radiate in every di- 
rection. All the lines would have this in common, that they 
communicate with a central point, but each line would have a 
separate and independent existence. If one line only were affect- 
ed, it would correspond with partial insanity; but if all the 
lines were affected, it would correspond with complete insanity. 
By substituting organs for lines, a clear idea, he said, would | 
obtained. of the phrenalogical dectrine of insanity ; of a doc- 
trine which would enable us to explain all the attendant pheno- 
mene. The man who should attempt to investigate cerebral 
diseases without the aid of Phrenology, the essayist contended, 
would be as mad, or at least as unsuccessful, as he who should 
attempt to explore tharacic diseases without the aid of the ste- 
thescope. He characterized Phrenology as the great phreno- 
or brain-explorer, and looked forward to the period, whieh 
be hoped was not far distant, when every medical man would 
know its power and delight in its practical application. After 
the essay, an animated discussion arose, in which Dr Scouller, 
Dr Brown, Mr Hunter, Mr Wilson, and Dr Hunter took part. 
The following is an outline of the debate: 

Dr Scouller, Professor of Natural History in the Ander- 
sonian University—I have no doubt that ere twenty years roll 
over our heads, there will be very few phrenologists. I abject 
not to theories, even though erroneous, if they are. ingenious 
and amusing. When I read Milton's Paradise Lost, I see a 
certain grandness of conception: be enters into no details that 
disgust. If we look at the Koran, we see every thing done by 
precisé measure. Some theories may have beauty to recom- 
mend them.’ When I read in Plato of eternal models existing 
in the Divine mind, or attend to Malebranche’s doctrine of our 
seeing everything in the Deity, I perceive a beauty in these 
theories; but when we come to Phrenology, we find the com- 
pass atid the rule without either truth or beauty. 

T have also to remark, that the dactrine of the brain being 
the organ of the. mind, has nothing at all to do with Phrenology. 
That was known to many of the ancients, although sjnce their 
time this knowledge has Teen becoming more and more definite. 

But the grand point of Phrenology 1s, that the brain consists 
of a number of organs indicating distinct faculties. This is the 
essence of Phrenology, and the point which ought to be com- 
bated. (Dr Scouller then alluded to what the essayist had said 
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about the comparative breadth in the skulls of carnivorous and 
graminivorous animals, observing that carnivorous animals re- 
quired a large development of muscles, and hence the breadth 
spoken of ; while in those that are graminivorous, such a power- 
ful jaw is not required.) 

hiloprogenitiveness and Amativeness become more and more 
developed as puberty approaches, and so do the age accord- 
ing to phrenologists; and they are quite correct. But let us 
hear the other y. If you look at a new born infant, its 
head seems a lifeless mass rolling in every direction. The in- 
fant has no power to move it; but the muscles become stronger, 
and are inserted into certain protuberances in the bone; and 
these are the bumps of Amativeness and Philoprogenitiveness. 

I see some faculties omitted in this system altogether, such 
as the faculty of believing things whether we will or not,—be- 
lieving, for example, in an external world. 

As to the connection between mind and body, I don’t take 
the brain as that mass of matter by which we think and feel, 
but I see the whole nervous system as an indivisible unity,—not 
only the brain but the spinal marrow and the nerves. An or- 

n ef Form and one of Colour they have placed in the head. 
F think I can render it probable that the organ of Colour is in 
the eye, and that, in the case of mind, it may not be transported 
from the brain, because it may be communicated to the brain 
by the retina. That cannot be disproved. But, further, some 
animals have no brain, and yet are sensible to form and colour, 
They have nothing but a number of ganglia. For example, 
star-fish ; they are N to touch. Therefore, my organ 
- of Form may be in my finger ends as much as in my brain, for 
aught I know. ` 

It has been said so often that the skull-cap preserves a pa- 
ralleliam between the outer and inner tables, that at one time I 
did not think of contradicting it; but what was my surprise 
on looking into the thing, to see that there is no connection be- 
tween the external form of the skull-cap and that of the brain. 
We have often a depression externally exactly opposite a pro- 
tuberance internally. Bichat, a French writer of great emi- 
nence, thinks also that the convolutions of the brain do not cor- 
respond to the outward plate, and agrees that there are some- 
times elevations on both sides. Although the brain is the kind 
of isthmus between the mind and the physical world, wherever 
we see two different organs we see two different structures ; but 
the convolutions are all one and identical, and there is no such 
thing as outlines or marks in the brain. The convolutions vary 
but little, and this is a very secondary thing in the brain. I 
see the nerves 5 a distinct structure when they have a dis- 
tinct function to perform, and so with every thing else. 
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Brown, LL.D., Glasgow.—The physiological part of 
the subject has been treated in an tied Ay dealin aay by 
Dr Scouller. When we talk of the body as separate from the 
mind, I understand that we can see, and feel, and touch, the 
system of bones, muscles, and tendons; that they can be sub- 
mitted to the senses, To that we give the generic name of 
Body. And when we talk of Mind, I understand it tomean the 
congeries of feelings and passions, and, in short, the things that 
we are made sensible of through our consciousness. The dis- 
tinction I wish is this, that the body applies to the material part 
of our frame; it can be subject to the senses: The mind, how- 
ever, is applicable only to the internal feelings. Now, it has 
always appeared to me, that the radical objection to the phre- 
nological principle is, that it leaves out of view this mental part 
of our constitution, and that, instead of taking the compound 
nature of man, too much attention is bestowed upon the phy- 
siological part of his system. From what the essayist declared, 
I should have inferred that the mind was entirely subject to the 
animal part of our nature,—that the principle of motion or 
thinking, instead of resulting from the mental principle, resulted 
in fact from the corporeal,—that the feelings arise from the 
bodily organ. Now I understand the reverse of this, and L 
think the view stated leads directly to materialism. If you al- 
lege that the feelings spring from the different organs into which 
the brain is divided, then you have no mind at all separate from 
the bodily organs. In many parts the essayist made the feelings 
to spring from the bodily organ. I maintain the reverse—that a 
feeling is a mental state,—it is a condition of the unit, the 
mind ; and this feeling is the condition of that unit separate 
from the condition of the bodily functions altogether. The 
author's was an ingenious essay, though founded in completely 
false and erroneous principles. 

Dr Scouller.— have one remark to trouble you with. They 
have map out the head into a certain number of functions, 
and they have said all these are simple. They have put none 
for Memory. The Doctor here made some observations upon 
memory, after which he remarked, that Phrenology might be 
adopted without its being supposed to have any tendency to 
materialism. It is adopted by clergymen who have no idea of 
being materialists, or of the study leading that way. 

Mr William Hunter, Professor of Logic in the Andersonian 
University—Regarding the metaphysical part of Phrenology, 
of which only I speak, I believe that it contains all that is sound 
in the writings of Reid or of Brown. I conceive that Dr Welsh 
has fully proved this. We know that the early division was in- 
to the Understanding and the Will; the second was into the Un- 
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derstanding and the Active Powers. In the third, the Will was 
divided into Sentiments, Passions, and Appetites. Brown divides 
the emotions into the Immediate, Perspective and Retrospective. 
These correspond directly with the Propensities, the Sentiments, 
the Knowing and the Reflecting Faculties. I believe that if me- 
apima Phrenology were part of our system of education, it 
would be a great benefit to society, for it views man not only 
as an intellectual being,—but also as a physical, an organic, 
an intellectual, and a moral being, and examines the different 
relations which subsist among these different orders of powers. 
In this it is superior to any system of intellectual philosophy 
that exists. It proves, first, that the physical, the organic, and 
the moral laws are universal and unbending in their operation ; 
that they are in harmony with the constitution of man; that 
obedience to them is always attended with its own reward. We 
then find that man is viewed as a physical and an intellectual 
being,—that the relation in which he stands to the external 
world is clearly pointed out. ‘The next thing I allude to is the 
division of mental phenomena into the lower propensities, moral 
sentiments, and intellectual powers. Phrenology is useful in 
this respect. I do not speak at present of Sbt development 
of particular appetites, thoughts, or of emotions, —I s 
merely of the metaphysical part of it. It is the design of Phre- 
nology to impress on our minds that our propensities and lower 
sentiments must be under the guidance of moral sentiments, 
else by our constitution we feel most uneasy ; and I conceive 
were this doctrine introduced into schools, great benefit would 
ensue,—people would see the necessity of attending to the or- 
ganic laws of creation. It is impressed on the minds of youth, 
that if they exercise the intellectual laws of their nature little 
more is required ; but Phrenology points out more,—that the 
must exercise also the corporeal and affective functions, acco 
ing to their own laws; and that these laws and powers are in 
harmony with the constitution of natare and of man. I have 
been much delighted with the very perspicuous, and in some 

rts elegant, diction of the essayist. I am sorry I am not qua- 
ified to give an opinion on the physiological arguments of Dr 
Hunter. I see no tendency to materialism in Phrenology. The 
phrenologists do not assert that the mind is material. When 
we look to snow, we know that a change is produced in the 
mind; we have a notion of snow. Now what is the intervening 
step between the sight of the snow and the notion of snow? Is 
it not an affection of the optic nerve? Shall we infer, therefore, 
that the mind is material ? 


— Brown, LL. D., in continuation of his former speech.— 
Man is said to comprise three natures; first, the Vegetative; 
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second, the Animal ; and, third, the Intellectual. Over the first 
of these man has no control: he grows up and decays, and 
seems as a vegetable, without having any control over himself. 
The second part, which, he has in common with the lower ani- 
mals, his mental powers have some control over. Aristotle's 
theory is founded on this. I think this division is possibly as 
as any since. The phrenologist says, I can explain the 

varieties of the mental character. The brain, instead of being 
a single organ, and acting in common with the whole mind, 
is divided into a set of organs, and when we ask where is the 
proof of this, the essayist says the anatomist cannot see an 
distinction. You cannot divide one organ from another wit 
the scalpel; but neither can you see an anatomical distinction 
between the optic and the. auditory nerve. If, again, we 
come to consciousness, we cannot be conscious of any such dis- 
tinction, I would ask, then, where is the evidence? Why, we 
are told that when we find a particular faculty strong, we find a 
particular part of the brain swelled out in that individual. We 
are told that that is not the fact by others, who say there is no 

roof, nothing but mere assertion. As to the coincidence stated 

y the last speaker, it is easily accounted for. Men have been 
conscious, and had strong imaginations and powerful memo- 
ries in all the varieties of mental states and conditions. This 
fact that they found upon, is no proof for the solidity of the 
system they have pressed into their services, without having any 
ground for doing so. Phrenology is a mere innovation in lan- 
guage. It is calling lust by another name. It is giving to 
old passions new denominations; but as to the feelings of which 
the mind is susceptible, the different passions that have actuated 
men in all ages, there was nothing left for phrenologists to dis- 
cover. The question is just a mere question of fact. Is there 
any proof brought forward that the mind acts by a variety of 
different organs? I think there are a great many facts that 
shew that the state of the mind does not depend on the brain. 
Look to the effect of the stomach and liver, If memory attaches 
to every mental organ, as they say, then explain how it hap- 
pened that the disease in this man’s stomach and liver, to which 
I have referred, happened to affect all his PETA not the me- 
mory of one single fact, but the memory of all he ever knew ? 
His memory completely deserted him. The state of a man’s 
mind depends very much on the state of his stomach. To be 
sure it may be said that this state of the stomach affects the 
brain also; and that the disease communicates directly to the 
mind through the brain; but of this there is no evidence. 

Dr Scouller.—There is a very remarkable thing in regard to 
Phrenology, that it places all these different functions in parts of 
the brain, which are as identical in their —— as drops of 

8 8 
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vater. In their intimate anatomical structure, the convolutions 
are everywhere the same. Some parts are very different in their 
structure, as the pons Varolii, yet let this be left out of account. 

The great charm of Phrenology is the feeling of the head. 
Many have speculated on the brain, and every one has given 
opposite opinions; and what do we infer from all this, but that 
they know nothing about it? Wherever there is a different 
structure I would admit a different function, but never till that 
be proved. We know nothing whatever of the functions of the 
convolutions or of its several parts. 

Mr Wilson.—This gentleman spoke against the tendency of 
Phrenology to materialism. Admitting the brain to be the or- 
gan of mind, or to be a congeries of organs, leads neither, as far 
as I can see, to materialism nor immaterialism. Suppose we sa 
the ear is the organ of hearing, we do not say that hearing is 
material. When we say the brain is the organ of mind, we do 
not say that the brain is mind itself. He says we have no con- 
sciousness of any of these organs being put in action. We have 
no consciousness, Sir, of the action of any of the organs of the 
body. We have no consciousness of the way in which the nerves 
operate, all we know is from observation; neither are we con- 
scious of the way the muscles contract, though we are able to 
infer their contraction. Let not the want of consciousness, 

then, be any objection to Phrenology. It is said there are no 
differences of structure: we can find no differences of structure 
between the organ of Caution and any other organ. This is no 
argument at all. There were no differences found between the 
different nerves till Charles Bell discovered them. So this con- 
cludes nothing against Phrenology. Dr Scouller has brought 
forward physiologists that have not been phrenologists, although 
‘they experimented upon the brain for a whole lifetime. ‘This 
is nothing new. It is not to be expected that old philosophers 
and teachers will do away with the whole of the steps by which 
they have attained their eminence. This has been the way with 
every thing. If we look at the history of Newton, and see the 
way that his theory was brought forward, though supported by 
many facts and observations, we shall see that it met with a host 
of opposition, and it was thirty or forty years before it was esta- 
blished in the school of Cambridge, where it made its first ap- 
pearance. The same might be said of the discovery of the cir- 
culation of the blood by Harvey. So Dr Scouller’s objection 
has no weight. Every thing must be tried by reason, not by 
men’s opinions. 

The Essayist—I am sorry there are absent to-night, proba- 
bly in consequence of the epidemic which has appeared among 
us, some medical friends who are more able than a to advo- 
cate the cause of Phrenology. Had these gentlemen been pre- 
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sent, you would have heard from their own mouths the confes- 
sion, that they attempted to sneer down Phrenology last year, 
but are now, I am happy to say, the most zealous advocates 
of the system. When we look now at our own University, we 
find all the Medical Professors phrenologists, probably with 
one single exception; whereas last year I had the honour of be- 
ing supported only by one. Since that time, their minds have 
been opened to the truth of the science. One of the gentlemen 
who e you this evening, our able Professor of Logic, 
who is entitled, from his situation, to give a decided opinion, is 
so convinced of the superiority of the new doctrine, that he has 
introduced it into his class. Here is one, then, who examines 
things cautiously and carefully, and though Dr Scouller has 
stated that in twenty years Phrenology will scarcely be, upon 
what principle can such a conclusion be drawn? Is the system 
actutifly falling into disrepute? Is it not rather flourishing in 
almost every quarter in the world? The best medical periodi- 
cals of the day are in favour of it. Need I mention Johnson's 
Medico-Chirurgical, the most interesting and useful Quarterly 
Journal in this country ; The Medical and Physical, monthly ; 
The Lancet, weekly ; and though last, not least, our own Glas- 
gow Medical Journal. We have Phrenological Societies, too, 
in many places, all working a slow but sure effect on the public 
mind. Is this like a retrogradation of Phrenology? Contrast 
the dreury prospects of Phrenology when Dr Spurzheim first 
visited this country, with the bright sunshine of the present time, 
and say, Sir, if Dr Scouller's evil bodings are likely to be real- 
ized. Is it likely that a doctrine which, in a few short years, 
has penetrated into every quarter of the world, which has 
sprung up in almost ey city, and which has admirers, I 
might say, in almost every house, should in twenty years be un- 
known and forgotten? I would only request Dr Scouller to 
turn his eyes to Paris, and say if it is probable that a doctrine 
which could induce 120 individuals, eminent for their talents 
and station in society, to stand forth in its defence, should be 
forgotten in a few years? In the Parisian Phrenological So- 
ciety, newly formed, the names of sixty a rin appear, 
many of them well known to science and to medicine. Phreno- 
logy is a science founded in truth, and what reason have we to 
doubt that it will ultimately be triumphant? The arguments 
adduced against Phrenology this evening have been of the most 
futile kind, and have been so frequently overturned, that I am 
almost disposed to treat them with the contempt they merit. By 
doing so, I might injure the cause I have chosen this night to 
advocate. I shall therefore attempt once more to place the sub- 
ject before the opponents of at in its true light. Dr 
Scouller sees no beauty in the phrenological system; it is not 
sufficiently poetical for him; it is not like Milton’s Parad:-- 
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Lost. The Doctor is an admirer of sublime flights of poetry, 
but simple facts have to him no attraction, and, unfortunately 
for Phrenology, it can boast of nothing but facts. Had Phre- 
nology been a poetical rhapsody, we might have calculated up- 
on a convert in my worthy friend, but would it have received 
the support of those who prefer facts to fictions? Had Dr 
Scouller opposed Phrenology, because it appeared to him in- 
consistent with experience, we know how we would have dealt 
with the argument ; but when he opposes it because it wants the 
sublimity of Milton's Paradise Lost, we can only feel inclined ‘ 
to leave him in the full enjoyment of the sublime idea. 

When Dr Scouller opposes Phrenology, because it rests on 
the principle that the brain is a congeries of organs, I can discover 
an argument which is tangible, and which deserves considera- 
tion; and it is the strongest argument, I will admit, which can 
be brought against the fundamental principles of the science; 
but after the light which observation sheds upon the subject, 
we can discover nothing inconsistent with Phrenology in the 
structure of the brain. ‘The brain is formed of fibres which ex- 
tend from the medulla oblongata to the convolutions. Indeed, 
the convolutions are formed principally by these fibres; and as 
the fibres of each convolution are distinct from those of every 
other, there is nothing inconsistent with reason in supposing that 
the fibres of each convolution may have different functions. Dr 
Scouller says they are as like each other as drops of water, and 
that we ought not to consider them as distinct organs, without 
a palpable difference of structure. Can Dr Scouller tell the 
difference in structure of arteries that secrete bone, and arteries, 
that secrete marrow; or has he yet been able to point out the 
difference of structure in nerves of motion and nerves of sensa- 
tion? It is very probable that a difference exists in all these; 
but the points of dissimilarity have hitherto escaped observation, 
and even when they are discovered, they will probably be less 
marked than the differences of form, which every one but Dr 
Scouller admits to exist in the convolutions of the brain. It 
is quite amusing, Sir, to observe the flounderings of the anti- 
d itn in their eagerness to oppose the system; and the 

lounderings and contradictions of Dr Scouller have been emi- 
nently conspicuous. At one part of his speech, Dr S. main- 
tained that the nerves of the senses differed in structure, and 
therefore he viewed them as different organs, and in the next 
breath laid it down as a principle, that the brain, spinal mar- 
row, and nerves formed an indivisible unity, through which unity 
our whole mind was manifested. I have already replied to the 
first of these positions, and the other is so obviously absurd as 
scarcely to require confutation. Instead of the nervous system 
being an indivisible unity, it is an assemblage of unities, each of 
which has a determinate function. The discoveries of Sir C. 
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Bell lead decidedly to this conclusion. Has not Sir Charles 
shown that the motive, sensitive, and respiratory nerves are to- 
tally independent of each other, in origin, course, and distribu- 
tion ; and that the function of one of these sets of nerves may be 
pr or destroyed, without penan affecting the functions 
of the others. Has this eminent physiologist not likewise proved 
that the different columns of the spinal marrow possess different 
functions ? Where is the unity, then, of which Dr Scouller 
speaks? Every part of the nervous system must be considered 
as made for itself, else we must be prepared to admit the cor- 
rectness of the old and confuted notion, that the spinal marrow 
is a prolongation of the brain, aud the nerves prolongations 
both of the brain and spinal marrow Had Dr Scouller enter- 
tained just views of the structure and functions of the spinal 
marrow and nerves, his mind would have been prepared to per- 
ceive the truth of the phrenological doctrine. He would then 
have argued somewhat in this manner. As I see numerous 
nervous filaments which have a most striking resemblance to 
each, but whose functions are different,—as I observe various 
functions congregated in the spinal marrow, which presents such 
an apparent simplicity of structure, —I would assuredly draw a 
most hasty, if not an incorrect, conclusion, were I to maintain 
that the phrenological doctrine is inconsistent with the anatomi- 
cal structure of the brain. 

Flourens, Rolando, Serres, and others, have performed expe- 
riments on living animals, in order to discover the cerebral func- 
tions; and, as Dr Scouller has stated, their experiments are con- 
tradictory, and, by a process of reasoning peculiar to himself, 
he has, tem this fact, drawn a conclusion hostile to Phrenology. 
But did it never occur to Dr Scouller, that these contradictory 
results prove only that the conclusions drawn are not to be re- 
lied upon : but were their conclusions favourable to Phrenology ? 
Phrenologists do not expect that the functions of the brain can 
be unravelled by this mode of inquiry :—they appeal to observa- 
tion; and will Dr Scouller attempt to show that their conclu- 
sions are inconsistent with observation? Dr Scouller has not 
attempted this. He has attempted to shew that some of their 

rinciples are groundless; and, most unfortunately for himself, 
bas fixed upon the organ of Form, which, he says, resides in his 
fingers, ‘ar any thing he knows.” It is quite clear that the 
Doctor knows nothing of the matter, else he never would have 
made such an assertion. If the power of discriminating 
resided in the fingers, it is obvious that the loss of the bands 
would be followed by a loss of this mental power. But indivi- 
duals have been born without hands, in whom the power was 
strong. A ery case of this kind I related in the essay. 
Some years ago a female was exhibited in Glasgow, and many 
now hearing me must have had an opportunity of seei -- 
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Although her arms were wanting, yet she could sew, embroider, 
and clip out with the scissors ingenious and fanciful devices, all 
of which she executed with her feet. Such facts as these are 
decisive against the view of Dr Scouller, and indirectly favour- 
able to. the phrenological doctrine. 

Dr Scouller opposes Phrenology, because he finds, he says, no 
correspondency between the form of the skull and form of the 
brain. This is an argument on which Dr Scouller dilated last 
season, when the subject was discussed, and with considerable 
acrimony. He tells us now, that he has only lately examined 
the subject, and he found to his surprise, that there was no pa- 
rallelism in the plates of the skull, and no correspondency what- 
ever between the form of the brain and that of the cranium. I 
shall not speak, Sir, of the impropriety of any person opposing 
a doctrine without previous examination, as Dr Scouller, by his 
_ own concession did, when he formerly, in this place, opposed 
Phrenology. The objection was answered at some length in our 
former discussion. At present, time will permit me only to 
state, that the objection, though well-founded, would not affect 
the principles of Phrenology, but would only prove that diffi- 
culties existed in the practical application of the science: but Dr 
Scouller’s statement is much exaggerated. The brain, it is 
well known, is formed before the skull, and the skull moulded, 
as it were, round the delicate organ. Till beyond the middle 
period of life, the form of the skull indicates the exact form of 
the brain: at least it indicates it with sufficient exactness for eve 
practical purpose in Phrenology. If the brain be well-formed, 
the exterior of the head will exhibit a corresponding character ; 
and if the brain be ill-formed, the phrenological developments 
can never be good. In opposing Phrenology farther, Dr 
Scouller has boldly stated, that some of the phrenological or- 
gans are formed by the action of muscles. Amativeness and 
Philoprogenitiveness are formed, he says, in this way; and, 
with characteristic consistency, the want of Constructiveness in 
carnivorous animals, or, in other words, the narrowness of their 
brain in that region, he attributes to pressure of the tem- 
poral muscle. This is surely a very simple and philosophi- 
cal method of solving a difficulty. If an organ of the brain is 
very large, it is all owing to the muscles,—they bring it out; 
if an organ, on the other hand, be small, it is all owing to the 
muscles, Sir,—they press it in. But the fact is, that neither 
explanation is correct. Every brain has its characteristic form 
betore the muscles are called into operation; the form of the 
brain, then, cannot depend upon the muscles. 

In the last place, Dr Scouller has opposed Phrenology on 
account of its imperfections and omissions. He considers the 
want of an organ of memory a serious defect, and the want of 
an organ by which we believe in the existence of an external 
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world as an extraordinary omission. There is nothing new 
in the first of these objections. It has been answered again and 
again, and I feel surprised that Dr Scouller should have ad- 
verted to it. Memory is not a fundamental power of the mind, 
else he who possessed a strong memory for any one thing, 
would necessarily have an equally strong memory for every 
thing; but this 1s well known not to be the fact. A man may 
have a strong memory, for example, for words, and not for 
numbers,—may have an excellent memory for numbers, and feel 
it impossible to remember musical sounds or colours. Phrenology 
shews that memory enters into the constitution of every intel- 
lectual faculty, and if a faculty be naturally powerful, the me- 
mory connected with that faculty will be in a corresponding 
state, and vice versa. Now, Sir, is not this a much more con- 
sistent and philosophical view of the subject than that of the 
old metaphysicians, of which Dr Scouller is so fond ? 

The other objection of Dr Scouller, I believe, has, as far as 
I know, the merit of originality, but indicates a total ignorance 
of the phrenological system in the person who uses it. The 
external world is made up of individual existences, and does 
Dr Scouller maintain that the phrenological system admits of 
no powers by which we form ideas of these existences? Had 
Dr Scouller been acquainted with the science which he repro- 
bates, he would Raye know that there is such a faculty as In- 
dividuality, a power which leads necessarily to the belief in 
question. 

The second gentleman who addressed you, Sir, confined him- 
self to the metaphysical part of the subject, and objected to 
Phrenology, because he says it leads to materialism. I am sor- 
ry that the gentleman should have had recourse to such an ar- 

ument,—an argument which savours so much of ignorance and 
Bigotry, It is an argument, besides, which is addressed more 
to the passions than the understanding of man; and in a philo- 
sophical discussion such as this, the intellect should be enlight- 
ened before the passions are moved. It is a gratuitous and 
unfounded assertion, that Phrenology leads to materialism. 
Phrenologists pretend to know nothing of the mind. They dé 
not assert that it is material. They maintain that its powers are 
evinced by material organs, and that the more the material 
organ is develiped: the stronger is the mental manifestation or 
power. Phrenologists draw a line of distinction between a 
material organ and the agent which uses that organ; and they 
maintain, that what may be predicated of the one is by no 
means applicable to the other. It is the antiphrenological doc- 
trine that leads to materialism. For nobody but an antiphre- 
nologist speaks of a mind diseased.” Can a disease affect an 
immaterial existence? This cannot be proved, and the ad- 
mission that it could, would lead to most appalling conclusions ; 
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for it is perfectly obvious, that if the mind can become diseased, 
it ma die. 

I have thus attempted to answer the principal objections 
which our opponents have this night brought forward against 
Phrenology. Should my answers appear to any one unsatisfac- 
tory, I would beg that he would attribute this rather to the 
weakness of the advocate, than to the imperfections of the sys- 
tem which he has attempted to support. 

After apologising for trespassing so long on the patience of 
the audience, Dr Hunter sat down, and the meeting closed with 
apparent sutisfaction. J. 


ARTICLE VIIT. 


ON THE CHARACTER AND CEREBRAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE INHABITANTS OF CEYLON. 


Iw the year 1827, the Phrenological Society received a very va- 
luable donation of nine Ceylonese skulls, from Dr Charles Col- 
lier, deputy-inspector in the medical department at Colombo; 
and, shortly afterwards, nine others were received from the Rev. 
Mr Lyon, who was at that time resident in Ceylon. The posses- 
sion of so large a collection of native crauia, has put it into our 
power to compare the configuration of brain which they indi- 
cate with the mental qualities ala ascribed to that people; 
ample details of which have been published by travellers. The 
authors from whom chiefly our information is derived, are 
Knox, Cordiner, Lord Valentia, and Dr Davy; all of whom 
enjoyed excellent opportunities of observing what they relate. 
Knox was an English sailor who was wrecked on the coast of 
Ceylon in 1660, and remained a captive among the inhabitants 
for twenty years. Mr Cordiner resided there from 1799 to 
1804, as chaplain of the garrison of Colombo, and principal of 
the schools in the island. Lord Valentia visited the country in 
1803; and Dr Davy remained in it from August 1816 to Fe- 
bruary 1820. The accounts given by these travellers are in 
general consistent, and Cordiner speaks in high terms of the ac- 
curacy of Knox. 

The inhabitants of Ceylon may be divided into the aborigi- 
nal race, and the naturalized foreigners. Of the former, who are 
called Cingalese, the inhabitants of the interior exclusively con. 
sist. Most of these live ap tly in a primeval state. Their 
habitations are huts made of mud or of the leaves of trees, and 
are destitute of every species of furniture. Fruit is their prin- 
cipal article of food; water almost their only beverage; and 
they wear no clothing except a piece of cotton cloth folded 
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round the waist. The greater part of the naturalized foreigners 
are Malabars and Moors. The Malabars are confined chiefly to 
the northern and eastern parts, while the Moors are scattered 
over all the maritime districts. The Kandians form a subdivi- 
sion of the Cingalese, and have now been brought under the 
British dominion. They are confined to the centre of the 
island, and no part of da territory was less than six miles 
from the sea. A distinct tribe of wild people, called Vedahs or 
Bedahs, inhabit the mountains towards the eastern part of the 
country. The Cingalese in general are of a slender make, 
and rather below the middle stature. Their limbs are slight, 
but well shaped ; their features regular, and of the same form as 
those of Europeans *.” According to Lord Valentia, the ex- 
pression of their face is fine; their skin nearly black; and their 
hair, of which they are very proud, is long, black, and not 
coarse f.“ The form of their head,” says Dr Davy, . is 
nerally good, .perhaps longer than the European, a peculiarity, 
according to Dr Spurzheim, of the Asiatic }.” The following 
is a list of the nineteen skulls possessed by the Society. 

Nos. 1, 2, & 3; apparently the skulls of children. It is not 
mentioned to what tribe they belong.—No. 4. Skull; tribe un- 
known.—No. 5. Vedah tribe. This skull is sawn open. It is 
thicker than usual, is of a coarse texture, and exhibits a large 
frontal sinus.— Nos. 6. & 7. Vedah tribe.—Nos. 8. & 9. Tom- 
tom boys, or drummers:— No. 10. Malabar, from the coast.— 
No. 11. Cingalese.—No. 12. A a peste who was born and 
lived near Colombo.—No. 13. Cingalese.—No. 14. Kandian.— 
Nos. 15. & 16. Cingalese.—No. 17. Moor. — No. 18. Skull of 
a woman said to have been of Dutch descent.—-No. 19. Skull 
of Kapittipola, Dissave of Ouva. This Kandian chief is cha- 
racterized by Dr Davy as an active, enterprising, ambitious, and 
unprincipled man; (p. 328). He was actively engaged in try- 
ing to subvert the British power in Ceylon, during the insur- 
rection of 1817, but was surprised by a detachment of troops, 
and executed at Kandy on 25th November 1818. 

The first nine of hee skulls were presented by Mr Lyon, 
and the remainder by Dr Collier, except No. 19, which was ac- 
quired from Mr Marshall. 

Almost all of them are fully developed in the region of the 
intellectual organs, and, in this pa ay they are vastly superior 
to the heads of the New Hollanders and several other savage 
tribes. In general form and size they closely resemble those of 
the Hindoos, and the characters of the two nations are very si- 


* Cordiner’s Descriptich of Ceylon. London, 1807, vol. i. p. 94. 
+ Voyages and Travels, &c. By George Viscount Valentia. London, 
1809, vol. Lp. 305. 
An Account of the Interior of Ceylon. By John Davy, M. D. Lon- 
don, 1821. This work contains a good engraving of a Ceylonese skull. 
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milar. The skulls of both are in size considerably below the 
European standard ; those of the Vedahs being peculiarly small. 
We subjoin three views of each of Nos. 9. and 14.* The other 
skulls present slight individual differences of form; but nearly 
the whole of them agree in the leading features to which we shall 
allude. 


No. 9. Tom-rom Boy. No. 14. Kanpian. 


The following are the measurements :— 


Great attention has been paid to accuracy in the execution of these en- 
gravings. The scale is reduced to one-fifth; that is to say, the lineal dimen- 
sions of the actual skulls are five times greater than those here represented. 
This is a somewhat larger scale than that on which skulls have hitherto been 
represented in this Journal; but we have adopted it as for various reasons 
5 to the other, and iutend to adhere to it with scrupulous exactness 

future. Fur the drawings of the Ceylonese skulls we are indebted to Mr 
Marvey, a promising young artist in this city, of whose kindness we shall 
not fail to take farther advantage, for the benefit of our readers.—Ep. 


MEASUREMENTS. 


1. [ 2] 3 as. e. | 2: e| 9. | 10. 11. 


— . —ää—ͤ᷑ . —— — — —— — O —— 


Individuality to Philoprogenitiveness, 6% | 63 | 74 717 | 6% | 6% 63 | 6g 63 | 73 


Ear to Individuality, . . .. . 3144 43 43 4 33 33 31 4/4 
N . Fhiloprogeaitiveness, . .. . . 43443314 | 39 | 33 33 2 | 43 
577717785 Comparison, . . . . . . . . . . 4 4% l [4 41 ab 444645 
8 Benevolence, sescscasrssccvevsverel dÈ 446 |43] 43] 48 4 4 4g 47 
8 Veneration, ... . . . . . . . . . 44 4441 48 | 4g | 4B 4 3 l 447 
77777575 Firmness, . . . . . . .. . . . 4 44 42 | 42 | 4% 4g | 4g | 4a 45 
..- Self. esteem, ... ... . . . . . . 434 4 43 4% 48] 4 % 4% 4 43 
Cautiousnes to Cautiousness, . . .. . . 43 4 4 5 | 48 % 43 4 5 55 
Secretiveness to Secretiveness, . 5 43 47/5 4 4 4654 


Destructiveness to Destructiveness,...| 44 44 | ag | 4g | 43 | 44 4 44 46 5 
Constructiveness to Constructiveness, 4 | 34 | 3g | 4 | 4 | 38 | 39 | 3g 3544 
Ideality to Ideality, .. . . . . . . . 33 | 32 | SE] 44 | 3 31313 33 4 4 


Noes.— The figure on the top denotes the number of the skull. 
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The most striking peculiarity of the skulls before us is the great 
preponderance in most of them of the organ of Cautiousness, 
and relatively moderate size of Combativeness and Destructive- 
ness, especially of the former ; and with this the character of the 
people is in strict accordance. We are informed by Mr Cordiner, 
that “ the Cingalese are indigent, harmless, indolent, and unwar- 
like; remarkable for equanimity, mildness, bashfulness, and timi- 
dity.” An attempt was e some years ago,” he adds, to 
train a body of them as soldiers; but, after great perseverance, 
it completely failed of success. A life of military discipline proved 
in the highest degree irksome and uncongenial to their habits : 
They deserted in great numbers, and examples intended to ter- 
rify only stimulated those who remained to abandon the service. 
At length a sufficient number of recruits was obtained from the 
coast of Coromandel, and the corps of Cingalese was disbanded. 
In those regiments which are now called Ceylon Native Infantry, 
there is scarcely to be found one native of the island,” (vol. i. 2 92.) 

According to Knox, the Cingalese are “ in danger subtle and 
crafty,” aad „ in their dispositions not passionate, neither hard 
to be reconciled when angry *.” Lord Valentia’s account of a 
siege by the natives of a small fort called Chilow, is an amusing 
example of their military powers. The fort,” says he, is the 
most trifling thing I ever beheld under that name. It consists 
of a ditch, in some parts three feet deep, with a rampart of 
earth that slopes equally both ways, and is about ten feet high, 
on the top of which is a row of hedge-stakes driven in close to 
each other. In the front of this, on the edge of. the ditch, is a 
range of trees, with their branches placed outwards. This is a 
late addition; yet, without this, it stood a siege against three 
thousand Cingalese. They carried on their approaches very 
regularly, and at length brought their batteries so near the fort 
that they conversed with the garrison. Mr Campbell, who 
commanded, had with him but sixty Sepoys and Malays ; yet 
the enemy, who could see every thing, never attempted to storm 
the place. He had no shot, and only a barrel and a half of 
powder. He was obliged to use pice (a small copper coin), of 
which he had six thousand rix dollars in the place, and to ma- 
nage his fire sparingly, as he did not know when he might be 
relieved. He had no great occasion to fear in other res 
for not a man was killed on his side. His havildar told him 
there was no use in loading with ball. Put in powder 
enough,” said he, and the noise will be oo to keep them 
off” Repeated offers of reward were made to the garrison, if 
they would give him up, but without effect. At length Cap- 
tain Blackwall, with forty men, came to his assistance, by water, 
from Negumbo, and the Candian army retreated with the utmost 


An Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon, in the East Indies. By 
Robert Knox, a captive there for nearly twenty years. London, 1681. 
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expedition. The effect of the general defeat of the Candians,” 
continues his Lordship, ‘ has ina the desertion of numerous 
families of the natives, who have sought protection in our pro- 
vinces. Mr Campbell means, as soon as he can procure the as- 
sistance of a few Europeans from Negumbo, to beat up the 
quarters of six thousand natives assembled in the interior; and 
such is the cowardice and military ignorance of the Cingalese, 
that he will probably effect this with one hundred men,” (vol. i. 
pp. 327, 328.) 

In almost every instance, the organs of Philoprogenitiveness 
and Adhesiveness are largely developed. The former, in parti- 
cular, is very prominent. In some of the older descriptions of 
Ceylon, infanticide is said to be common in the island; but this 
Dr Davy ascertained to be a calumny. He says, The care of 
the children is almost equally divided between the parents; and 
an infant is more frequently seen with its father than mother. 
Mothers almost universally suckle their own children, and for 
the long period of four or five years, either in part or entirely. 
Amongst few people, I believe, are family attachments more 
strong and sincere. A family is the focus in. which all the 
tender affections of a native are concentrated. Parents are ge- 
nerally treated with the greatest respect and regard; and chil- 
dren with extraordinary affection. During the late rebellion, 
very many instances occurred of fathers voluntarily delivering 
themselves up, after their families had been taken. I have 
heard an assertion made, not at all compatible with the prece- . - 
ding statement, that the Cingalese sometimes expose their chil- 
dren. The result of my inquiries is, that they hold the crime in 
abhorrence, and that it is never committed, excepting in some 
of the wildest parts of the country; and never from choice, but 
necessity.—“ Generally, they are attentive to their sick, espe- 
cially their parents and children.” 

It will be observed, that Love of Approbation is very large 
in the heads of the Cingalese, and Ideality is fully developed ; 
and accordingly we find that they are a social, courteous, and 
ceremonious people, who attend most particularly to all their mi- 
nute distinctions of caste and rank; while, at the same time, the 
man of rank is free from arrogance, and the poor man modest 
and unpresuming.”—* In courtesy and polish of manners, they 
are little inferior to the most refined people of the present day.” 
—(Davy, p. 291). In the words of Knox, they are in car- 
riage and behaviour very grave and stately; in discourse cour- 
teous, but full of flatteries; and, as Cordiner informs us, they 
are “ extremely fond of parade and show, and willingly pay a 
considerable sum of money to government for permission to 
amake a pompous procession through the streets and suburbs, 
accompanied with the music of pipes and drums.” Their dresses, 
as delineated by this author, display considerable taste. 
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Lord Valentia says, The Cmgalese are distributed imo meny 
castes and subdivisions of castes: . The higher of these are ex- 
tremely jealous of their privileges, and severely punish thore of 
the lower castes who presume to usurp them. A man, who ven- 
turned to cover his houses with tiles, witheat being entitled to 
that distinction, had it pulled:down to the ground! by reder of 
his superior; and u poer-tailor, whose love of fittery fed Him to 
be married in a searlet jacket, was nearly killed at the church: 
door. The privilege of castes.extends to the dress of fene 
and many are prohibited · from -wearing ‘a! peeticnat. below elleir 
knees, or cove ch their ‘breasts. - Kanity i the predominant 
passion of the Cingalese i they ate therefore continually et 
tempting to dress above theitzondition, which occasidns per pe 
tual disputes. (Vol. i p.BOBY te mt 

Of their tranquillity and comfort, Mr Cordiner gives the fol- 
lowing vivid: deservption / which, though. simewhat potter, ‘ånd 
perhaps a little ob highly coloured; is. wosthy: of beg ere trari- 
scribed. “ The state of civiliahtion:anttmodes of life of these 

Cingalese who have notiyet: feltethe iaſſaende uf Buropea man- 
ners, well accord with the moet beautiful. pictures that ever have 
been drawn ofirural.sisaphioity flourishing under w geniatcliniate. 
Their wants.are' but few; dnd those: most easily supplied. Phe 
habitations, even vf. ithe most niiligent; we air · comfort. 
Every hit and every hatnldt is! sarsmnided: with proverof 
fruit-trees, of a · most - piuturescuibbappentante. . Theveddare 
the foliage, both · los und pespetuak; soften the temperature vr 
the air, and gladder tie: trantjulb réenents amidst chene bloominy 
thickets (Val. i. pr 103. ) . % ot vin % es" „ bee 

There does net.‘appear-to d snfficiant: foundation ier the 
statements made in · me ‘actoants of Ceylon; regarding tthe kx- 
treme licentiouseess of the Cingalest ; and indeed; wttingmside 
the authority of recent teeveHeus alsogethbr, weishould havebeet 
led -by the appéananes of: the e to. daubt the enfire-acce- 
racy of much nepdnts;: for theorgamof A netiveness, though: ña 
some-of them hy no means dedeient „as: not: Et oped 
in any extraordinary: degree; and insetvesal istanves it: n pat. 
ticularly small: | “A great proportion .of both high: and lain 
says Cordier, “ live as: regularly: in the innrriec state;! as ‘is 
usual in any other part if -the:workd.. A nian: ts doatented: to 
possess only one wife, and seldom disco vers, iany ũnelination to 
change ber: Among those whbctve.under the British ‘govern- 
ment, and pors Christianity, instances of divorce add extreme 
ly rare, and a husband is not permitted to marry two wives. 

Even concubines are seldom found in the houses of the rich, 
and never in those of the poor, unless in the room of wives, 
when poverty induces such a connexion, instead of regular ma- 
trimony.” (Cordiner, vol. i. p. 113.) According to Dr Davy, 
a plurality of husbands is here, as in Thibet, much more com- 
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mon than of wives. „ One woman,” says he, “ has frequently 
two husbands; and I have heard of one having as many as 
seven.” (Davy, p. 289.) 

The moral sense of this people does not seem to be powerful. 
In most of the skulls the organ of Conscientiousness is deficient, 
with a full development of Secretiveness. In their promises,” 
says Knox, “ they are very unfaithful, approving lying in them- 
selves, but misliking it in others.“ The natures of the inha- 
bitants of the mountains and lowlands,” he adds, are very 
different. They of the lowlands are kind, pitiful, helpful, ho- 
nest, and plain, compassionating strangers, which we found b 
our own experience among them. They of the uplands are ill- 
natured, false, unkind, though outwardly fair and seemingly 
courteous, and of more complaisant speech and behaviour than 
the lowlanders.” l 

In the region of Benevolence and Veneration, the heads of 
the Cingalese are generally well filled up. Hence “ they are 
extremely civil aT hospitable: to strangers, shewing an eager 
desire to oblige, and seeming to delight in the performance of 
good offices.” (Cordiner, vol. i. p. 92.) Knox gives the low- 
anders a similar character in the passage quoted above. The 
Cingalese are equally distinguished for piety, though their re- 
ligion is tinctured in an equal degree by their inordinate Cau- 
tiousness. We are indebted to Dr Davy for a very full account 
of their theological opinions and ceremonies, collected, as he in- 
forms us, ‘ chiefly at Kandy, in conversations held with the 
most enlightened a of the priests, and after a good 
deal of laborious inquiry to ascertain the truth and avoid error, 
on a subject paricalatly Hable to misconception.” 

The Boodhists, as the followers of this system are named, do 
not, according to Dr Davy, believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, self. existent and eternal, the creator and preserver of the 
universe. They appear to be materialists in the strictest sense 
of the term, and have No notion of pure mind or spirit. The 
most learned of them seem to consider life and intelligence as 
identical, and that they have their seat in the heart, are capable 
of passing from one body to another, and, like a flame, liable to 
be extinguished and totally annihilated. Gods, demons, men, 
reptiles, and even the most imperfect animalcules, they consider 
as similar beings, formed of the four clements,—heat, air, water, 
and that which is tangible,—and animated by life and intelli- 
gence. They believe that a man may become a god or a demon, 
and that a may become a man or an animalcule; that ordi- 
nary death 1s merely a change of form, and that this change is 


© Cordiner, however, says that they “ believe in the existence of one su- 
preme God.” (Vol. i. p. 149.) i 
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-almost infinite, and bounded only by annihilation, whieh 
esteem the acmé of happiness. This,” says Dr Davy, 1 
not a rational system, nor do its followers attempt to support it 
by reason. If you ask a reason for any assertion, you may re- 
eeive in answer a dogma in Sanscrit or Pali verse; if you are 
not satisfied, you may be amused with an allegory; and if you 
still persist and urge explanation, the Boodhist will take refuge 
in the mysteries of his religion, and in our very limited capaci 
ties to attain knowledge and comprehend what is divine.” 

Farther; they are of opinion that the universe is eternal ; at 
least, that so far as they know, it neither had a beginning, nor 
will it have an end; but that it is composed of an infinite num- 
ber of worlds, each of which is a likeness of the other. Every 
‘one of these they consider ‘as a complicated system of heavens 
and hells, of continents and seas, of rocks and rocky citches, in- 
habitet by, mortal gods, demons and devils, and other strange 
varieties of fabulous beings. 

“ A rock, Maha-meru-parwate, they believe to be the centre 
of this system. Above this rock are twenty-six hedtens, and 
under it, on which it reste; three rocks, the Trikoota, between 
which is the residence of the Asooras, the Asoore-Lbhawang. 
Under the Asoora-bhawana they have placed the residenee.of 
snakes; Ndga-bhawana’; and under it a rock, Galpollowa, which 
rests, they believe, on water, which water rests on air. Round 
Maha-meru, they conceive, there are seven rocky circles; and 
round the whole world, a wall of rock, the Sak-wallagalla, all 
of which they believe to be-separated from each other by seas. 
In the sea, bawen the seventh rocky circle and the wall of 
rock, they have placed four great continents, sach guerpunded 
by five hundred islands. Beneath this sea, one under another, 
they believe that there are eight hells, and round them a hun- 
dred und twenty lesser helis; and between every three worlds 
a single hell, common to the three. . “ With the details of this 
system,” adds Dr Davy, “ a learned Cingalese is perfectly con- 
versant; as well and as minutely acquainted as with what re 
lates to his village or family, and infinitely better than with the 

raphy and history of his country and nation.” ‘Unfortu 
ate ly, this observation applies with almost equal: foree. to the 
schools and universities of Britain, where several valuable yeas 
are spent in the Hs of knowledge baing as little rela- 
tion to- practical utility as 1 rg system óf the universe, 

The author then gives very full particulara regarding che 
Cingalese system of the universe, and the inhabitants of the dif- 
ferent heavehs,—gigatitic gods of a red colour, and o£ such asto- 
nishing splendour, that the radiation from: ohe of their fingern is 
equal to that of wen thousand suns ;—other gods ‘who havd hair 
on their heads, but no beards; who eat, sleep, and have tangible 
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persons, yet. without blood, flesh, or bone; —anakes shining, like 
gods, and powerful enaugh to destroy, the whole inhabitants. of 
the earth by a single blast uf their poisonous breath zw-men with 
faden of the shape of a eragoent.; others with: oblong visages 7— 
a. land whose enil ia of gold aud silver, and whose. horses,and.ele- 
phants have the power of flying through the air ;—devout.mep, 
0 absorbed in religious: meditation, as to allow the ants to con- 
struct their hillocks over:them, and the roots and branches of 
trees to. entaugle about them: and cover. them; demons. with 
teeth. like. lions, feeding oh human. flach, and capable of walking 
under the sea ;—othara who endeayour to terrify mankind by 
making hideous: noises,.and-who.oecasionally even. attack 
huwen raced; suck the blood of men and other animals, and cause 
sickness and death ;—-othera that have. no form or figure, but 
resemble wind; dwelling in forests and groves, and, notwith- 
standing their airy nature,, feeding.on dirt and mud ;—and ya- 
rious other kinds of gods, demons, -men,.and. noadescripts,. fur 
a more particular account of whieh we must. refer ta Dr Davy's 
work... He-gives drawings of some of these grotesque divinitips. 
After what has been said relative to.the great size. of the, or- 

gan · of Cantiousness in the heads, of the Cingalese, it is almost 
‘unnecdssary to add shat the beings above.alluded to are regarded 
bythe, people with inordinate feelings of terrar. .DrDaxy ap- 
sanditigly informaus that. the demon on devils are, worshipped hy 
‘the Cingalese. “ The principleof their.devation is completely 
fearg'.and:it is dhiefly had . recourse to. in cases of extraordinary 
sickness or misfortune, in pruduqing whieh. the demons, are: sup: 
e be concerned. . On sur- aocasi ens. he, ignorant and da- 
Jutlad people apply to designing. knaves, who pretend to, pogsess 
the means of expelling or appensingsthe devils... Fox this 

they inatitute a. ſarce called a derd dances which: generally 

a: whole night, and consists of a. variety of mummery.. This spe, 
ates of sopesstition. is not approved-of; by the · more enlightennd,; 
itis forbidden. in the: xeligion-of: Boodhoos and it is hig g- 
probated by.the priests; yet it is much. followed, and in some 
partsiof the country. there ate even small tamples, called. Covillag, 
ereethd to tlrese. imaginary malignant. bei „It. ie stated. also 
by Knew, that:-“ there are many, both gods and. deals, which 
they vidrahip:”:. One species of. demons dexives its name. from 
Cl shesCingalese word for fean”.. The offerings.ta evil spi- 
See i S le by. the Dutch govarar 
ment, bus the practice still. alas. . 4: 

tl Ebeit infernalr regions, e abades. of .the guilty / arę. qually 
charatterisid. Du Davy has given (he following deseription of 
the. eight. prineipal hella which. are situated, under the ovean. 
They · hrei alk. metallic hellem. squares, composed of different 

- „ u od 1 t 2 
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any dryg o air URE LICA quality.” (Vol. I. p. 143.) 
According to the aah of the country, Buddah i is said to 


have visited Ceylon three times. On his first coming, the island 
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wad itthihited by devils, whom he drove away. “Oh thie second; he 
left on Adam’s Penk the impression of his- fut, wife atil? re- 
mains and is visited by pilgrims. “He Wird time, he curse. 
crated sixteen ‘different places för the purposes 1 , sip. 
One of these’ is now “overflowed by the sét, Aud agil eg br 
therë are looked upan us ‘objects of’ adoration! ‘Another W'a 
cavern near to’ Adam's Peak, now macéessille:” Oli Alb dhe rést, 
temples are still Standingg gz 14 -s 47 
Pr Davy farther informs us, that in few parts cr me witta 
is ‘the “ establishment” of religidh more regulatiy ‘organized 
than in Ceylon. At Karidy chers are tro prineipa bolleget, to 
one ot other of whith all'the priests in the Pind: % Un- 
der the government ' vf these; it is conjectured ‘that’ the re 
about four thousand of alte superior order of priests.” Tiere ts 
an inferior ‘order, called Samenera, ‘aid & descrfptiön ef pf 
men of low castes, Who lead ithe Hfe of ptiestz; bir Are nör u- 
dained. The worship: of Boofh˙ο and of his! relies 3 


consists in presenting flowers before His shrine, in mgkifig n C- 
tain number of prostratꝭons, and imo serving A varity of fotas, 
Which it would be tedious to describe; ahd not very ele, ve Conti 
prehend. Dr Davy was ‘once ‘present Fa ‘the 'shintdtifin-<SP' Me 
‘principal ‘templé in''Ratdy ‘diving the-whole terthiérryof the 
evening service; and ‘what he saw strofigly remiided ‘Hirth OF tHe 
ceremonial of high mass oF the NMomah Cut húr Incetise 
being burnt, ‘perfumed waters Ieattüted' aboteg thd olier Pen- 
gzidus acts perfobtned. Thie “worship Paid to reftgidulbbörs 
Consists in offering flowers before chem. So Serupuſbus utgutbe 
people in their respect to bool, that‘they will sot fon hèh 

Hl they have made their obtisance'às' td a superior Hor sit’ fown 
unless the bobks present are placed, ada matk:uf distdtldhzlen 
‘a shelf br ‘table-above chef fg 4100 
` Thè tanke 2 Fare nent to char of BGDꝗ⁰ναν id! h- 
“sidered the inost exafted. Nb one Should dit f rler , 
not even a king; add, Hke’ Boodtico hintself, they ard entad 
td worship. „ Their knowlege,” says Dr Davy) 4s bffenx of 
‘words and idle forms; their memories Are e en hn 
their judgments, and their reasoning powers sektom“ loved, 
except in d fence of -sophistty tnd er.“ In ‘ths "they! liffer 
, * 4 Pearse Hoe ations 178 8 n % % „„ 6 UNE 8 yite 
Cordiner, vol. 1. Pp. 148 IAA Davy, p. 843. 4 : ney 
he religion glace pee we seems, at one perind, to have been Prantl over 
the greater part of Hindostan ; Büt though now nearly extinct in that con- 
try, his doctrines may still vie, m point df extensive dominhtich,'#ith tose 
of Mohamed. «The rich und pe plains of Siam Pega, Anda the 
whole Chinese Enpire and itg:tributary. kingdoms; the theogyetig of 
Budtan and Thibet; all the Tartar tribes, except the few yrho Ve em- 
braced Islamtisin the inhabitants of Ceylen, and most of t ite isles, 
follow the tenets and celebrate the res presuribed by this sas etn of hith 
See Asiatic Researches, vol. vii; and Edinburgh Review, vol. ix. p. 97. 

+ Davy, pp. 188-223. ' 
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little from the priesthood of more than one European country. 
Their character in general is moral and inoffensive, and as moral 
teachers they appear in the best light. The Boodhaical system, 
indeed, is remarkable for a morality little contaminated with 
vice:and licentiousness. The people in general are not taught 
any of the mysteries of religion, but they are expected to Be 
lieve in certain dogmas prescribed by the priests. Women ‘as 
well as men may visit the temples for religious purposes; and 
indeed gobxerves Dr Davy), as in most countries where there is 
va restraint or probibition, the Cingalese women are to be seen 
at devotion mare frequently than the men to, 
., With. respeet to the intellectual attainments of this people, we 
have little direct information ; but a pretty accurate idea of their 
extent may be obtained by considering the state in which the 
arts and sciences exist among them. In understanding,” says 
Knox, they are quick and apprebensive; neat in apparel ; 
Rice.in eating; not given tq much. sleep.“ This accords with 
the nervous temperament which they seem to possess, and the 
general fulness. of Individuality and. Eventuality indicated by 
their skull. The Cingalese scholars at the Academy of Co- 
Jombo,” says Cordiner, are. possessed of industry and, docility, 
and; discover a strong ambition. to acquire learning. 9 
hranch. af instruction is received by them with delight; a 
they read, tha books.put into their hands with a degree of trans- 
port, which qught to mender the care of their education an ob- 
Rect of public attention. Many of them converse fluently in 
English, and. write, in a, good style, very accurate translatiotis 
from the Cingalese.” (Vol. i. p. 500 . oo 
But although the doctrines. of Buddha be the peculiar reli- 
gion af the-Cingalese, at least one half of their number openly 
profess to be converts to Christianity. Of these, part belong 
to. the Reformed Church of Holland, and part to the Churgh of 
Rome. The generality of the people are in the highest degree 
. ignorant, and poseeas no knowledge of the principles of any re- 
„ liggen,, ond phat, is to be found in the most savage state. 
(Cordiner, vol. i. p. 145, 153.) There are many Mahometans 
alsa in Ceylon „ 
» Of. ihe arts and sciences of the Cingalese we ean here give 
only a brief account. Language is considered of such ‘conse- 
quence in the interior of Ceylon, hat it is. almost the only sub- 
ject which is carefully and pretty generaliy studied there. Read- 
ing and writing are far froth üncommon acquitenients, and are 
t as general as in England, amongst the male part uf the 
lation, to whom" they are chieffy confined. | The Oin 
write very neatly and expeditiously, wich a sharp-pointed stile. 
Their books are all manuscript, and are formed of leaves of 


* Davy, loc. cit. 
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the Cisgalese. Altbaugh: a people. apparently leit amiable chan 
the Shen ony oie as Cordiner informs us, — and hirm» 
less; but the codrt was, in his time, full of intrigues and the 
perſidy attached to its ministers reflected odium en- the charac. 
ter ot the nation. The Kandians lived in a, state of. dhe mint 
abject submission to their. King, und even looked up to bhimgs 
an idol; but the fear of punishment: va tha lstroungest prindi- 
ple which secured their allegiance.” Tha eourtiers dun df menti, 
distrustful, and prone to duplieity, deliphting in rastibation, 
and bigoted to tedwus custimis wd punctilidus fontas,” / YLhey 
used to prostrate themselves on · the ground bofore · the kirig, andl 
addressed him by the name of Dewo, god. - His-proglatdamons, 
of which Dr Davy has · given the following specimen, were, Ek - 
pressed in the highest style of oriental bembast o- - · Thai most 
wealthy,—the protector af ‘religion, whose fame is infinite umd 
universally spread, and of. surpassing excellence; exteeding ithe 
moon, the unexpanded jessamine- hudds, the heavemdy: river, she 
white chanks, and the stars;—whase feet ate: ag: fragrant: to 
other kings as fldwers to bees;-—our mos. noble patron hd pe 
by · custom, like Sabres, wliosubdued the Assverahd, hitting! on 
the precious threats. of Sengada-galla, that possesses the- beau 
and wealth of all - kingdoms, and is M the heavenly ara 
of Sakrea.—Orderetl,” &e. In no court; pevhaps; says Dr Davi, 
was there ever a greater display of barbirdus pomp dhan: the 
Kandian, or greater respect to: a · moharebh, or more: minyoe:lat- 
tention. given to etiquette; : Phe royal thtone was of plated! guld, 
érifamented with. precious stones. ‘When the. king appeared bn 
rente. Onasions, he was either! dreksed in ‘the most : mA gn, t 
-robes, loaded with a profusion àf- jewellery, or in- com plate: ar- 
aur of gold, ornamentetl with rubies; eimeratds and diamonds. 
Whe officers of. his household iwere ridiculous, ‘ndt-orlty:fantheir 
number, but also for the nktureuf their oceupations. (Tha gveht 
men are déseribed ‘by ‘Mr-Cordmer: as “:'weanthy an laspernrof 
confiderice and cheerfulness; atd dppeating ‘more ab. éasei¢han 
the timid. Cingalese.” : ‘The Kanckanb; he- adds, sfinidnufactdre 
a coarse soft paper'of ‘the:bath-of trees, and) malie ghled chaitss, 
rings, and other csnaments.?..i(Cardider}, vol. is pp 4884197. 
Davy, pp- 157, 158.) „ „ pec Tae ees „ % Dool 
The Matabars, who oecupy. ne- half of the odasty diſfen gueat- 
ly from Aheiv neighbours the. Cingulese. Mey are: stoutdr, 
mere activé, ándienterprsmg; bud dess innocdnty and more ra- 
dalent. . Originally emigrants from the Inditm peniesdla; ‘decir 
language, manners anii- religion ebntinte she bame as he they 
first settled'in the island: They are followers of the: Mahomethn 
religion, but many of them: haue been converted:td Christianity. 
(Cordiner, pp. 189-140. . Lord’ Valeritia, vol. d. p. 9804) 
The Vedahs differ witlely from all' the other. inhabitants of 
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the island. They are n matty thousands in number, and, ac- 
cardidg to Mr Cordiner, exist entirely In a savage state, kvmg 
ou the. game which they obtain by bunting, and the spontaneous 
pamddotitis of the forests, They hold litle intercourse with any 
uther inhabitants, and cautiousby. hun being seen. by any othee 
species of the buman race It is ‘therefore ‘rarely that one of 
them fatls.into British: hunde and even ‘when they ave caught, 
their timidity is so great, that linde: informatioh can be obtained 
from:them, Vol. i. p. 91.):. These are what Dr Davy calls the 
forebt, Vedahs, and his acepunb of them. isy’ that they “ have. no 
fined habitation, being rether ‘solitary animals than social, and 
renembhng more'beaste: of -ptdy, in their habits) than men.” 
‘They are. mentioned by thé poet Montgomery , in his <t Strictures 
on tha Phrenology of, the Hindobs and Negroes,” (reviewed am 
aur sixth: velume, pp. 244, 68, ), where. he-.gives . some very 
süripus inſormation respecting this race of savages,” in the belief 
chat ( notfng of. the. kiad: has ever been ‘published by travel- 
lern or. geograpbers. Mr! Mentgomery’s , curibus informa- 
isien,”: however, ‘which he 1 lately: reesived from. —— 
hm bad lung. resided ots thd ibland; hene they col scanty 
motieds cincerniag thed, from · the most authenlio sources,” . is 
hing more thun a krase of wiistiwas published by · old 
Kok A lcentury Hd, halago.. The following is an extract 
ftom. dhe work H chhe.travebier pit Phe: Vad spak the 
-Chingulay es dangunge. : They:kill deer, and'dry the flesh aver 
-thevfire, and: the people of the coubtry compand bay it of them. 
nT bey, agger ail · anꝗ ground for corn, their food being only desh. 
‘They are · very expert wich · the bods.. They havea litle axe, 
mhich they. stick in. by their, sides fd: ut hokey but of hollow 
Arees:' :Sdme fow, which aro near · other · inhabit ani, have o- 
uprérce with. other people: ‘They have:ne towns! rior-houber, orly 
uliwe by the -~waterg under a! tree, wih: spine: sicht and: laid 
round · about them, to give notice when ahy. wid beasts come 
undar, which they may bear; by their rustlitg ahd trampling: upon 
them: .. Many of these habitations we taw when we fled through 
the. wadds, Las God be praised, the' Vaddahs were gone. — 
The Milter sort of them, when they want arrows, carry their 
load of flesh in the night, and hang it up in a smith's shop, also 
ia leaf tub in- the form they will. have their arrows made, and 
hang hy iu. Which, if. the smith da male. according 40 their 
pattern, they will requite, and bring him more flesh: but if he 
make them not, they hill du hin- a · mudohief . one time or another, 
by shooting in: he ‘nights’: If the ‘smith make the arrows, he 
deaves:¢hem'in the sathe place where the Vaddahs hung the 
flesh st They never cut the har, but -tie-it up on their 
erownsi in a bunch. Thel cloth they use is not broad nor large, 
scarcely: chough to cuver their buttocks. The wilder and tamer 
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sort of them dq both „Abe a re ‘They: have a - 
culiar to themselves, dee build 1 the me 
only bring theft e under trees, a ates it, 38, 
dance round it, both men and women, They jap 
by theimgelves of preserving flesh. ‘They € bade e ea 
honey in it, and then fill it up W Hes, nd siR, At wi 
which I lies for a reserve to eat in 5 0 

Vedahs” are a different, tribe, having ‘ised A 
society. According their, own Gecounh, the Arep 
distinet from the wi 0 Vel ahs with: 1 pom they, have RO Inte 
cours, and whom w bbc fear e 2 reap Anek f, 
such of the village Vedahs as Dr k Sa t wag wj 
extreme, and completely savage.” a e ex ag len 
their dwellings are e of the bat K 9 ee mh 

8 che) seem to be 1 0 all sorjal f es 
gers to every ‘dreumstince that nnd es Man, Sat 
him from’ the 1 f They a a Ppgar tp, ch he un 

to be . ignorant of ever, arty exept ‘such. as, 111 . e 
the name, and hen which "they, K ayi t xia ching 

ing a bow, an aoe or 4 ad g pen tous brous, K 

ing the ground, ‘and soving & af ew see ug Are dpo. 710 : 
have hatdly any knowledge o Haier and, cappet 


five. They have no knowledge of ‘med 19 pi 1 000 ; 
grqssest and simplest rupert fo ies ane 

exibtence ol eyil demons, and “Make 0 they 5 
bouririg’ pnder sickness, or any gat mi a raa Pe 9 

no idea of a supreme and bene icent |G od, oF, 9 iA SEALE, 


existence, or of a system of rew and punis 
br 116-118. The skülls of. the Ved ledan ak, Ko 


as those of the other tribes; nor, do ey; “PIPSEHL, AOF 
evelopment of the intel ectual organs, Fhe,y Ne 0 4 
tup 


details will be greatly en lect y an inspection of the a 
3 orabat oe dba ade mari 
ra . :: „ fl. 5701, 
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(TQ. THE EDITOR. on, TEE. VVV e X 1111 
Sin, —geein that uniform yoca ate ‘in dade yam 
the adoption ‘of shortér bod of ay poet in publi 0 a acts: 12 
and also ably recommend the establishment’ o public: 1 is 
for the instruction of the labouring classes, éi when’ their: 
toil is at an end,” I take it upon me to inform you, hans y 
Leadhills, both of these methods of ameliorating the lot and 
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raising tHe. intelléctival condition of the miners have long been 
adoptefl, and havi been followed by those happy consequences 
ty yor S sanguinely pamapa 
be Wihétd are S divided pee erin as ey are called, 
ar e individuals, are ph pai gcording to the quantity of ‘ground 
t, at, sp buch pet” ‘ene. Ad oF of a aitnership labour 
5 15 anit every, sèf ib relieted. ut the "ond: of six hours, 50 
iat ak mam is ‘actively’ engaged ‘only for that’ ‘period during 
the twbtity-téut ho yes and’ to make i change i in, the hours of 
labour, “the ‘two ‘shat | gò ‘below qupd Pt 6.4. u. “one week, go 
dirit the bednet. at 12h 
As the villages of Leadhi Lend “Wanlockhead 3 are situated à gt 
dh ditdde of About 1300 fob above the level of the sea, few craps 
8 ide Und, therefore, thei re is no demand for manual labaur, to 
vate ce ll. Hehee the spare hours of the | miners chtinot be 
ted tb that ‘object $ Anck as nd manufacture is carried i on ex- 
e “ot lead, thieit Telsure ‘hours cannot be. gerd 
wth other 0 erations, l which, when rendered exces Sive, 
ritually-témmlinate ip the de adafioii of, the laa, w fle it 


* igual if if thes ever contribute to the enriching of their sel- 
cee for the ‘ovel-confiiiement’ and bwer-wqrking of 
in 


iè must roduce a iit’ in the market; and eonse. 
tly lower phei » thas dim fishing ‘the profits of ‘those who 

tás ithe’ pare ‘the! ütmoşi, making him groan under. his 
bürderi ſinciferent- Ce tall to! His eniaciated ‘looks, and’ to. bis 
altnößt el ie pea Ar is tug that ‘the Earl of H etoun 
teach” ifier a5 eee use, “and as much land 25 be can 
alle H che e spade, Y Ping culture of this is 7 ather, a Tg- 
ligt an a ton, there” ing lite. inducement for “them, to 
ekté er a Sessions, A it’ is seldom that dats ripen, 
pee ng fe potatoes s thay ae gaga: arë ok, a, very indifferent 

a the middle of the last century, Mr James Stirling 

whose name occupies a ot the peer in the annals of phia 
astronomy, was manager- is mines; and that the 
leisure hours of the saab ig t be profitably employed, he 
har lihr rys: which, bas | EE ithe: hes effects 


in pol ish ing their 1 5 „Mines and colliers, as a 


ars as 1217 Most, be hay say | ve the v wor! men ar EE 


Soraa 


the ‘wutiber of Lolumes is ils increasing. At v 


of books there is not so large. 
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At no establishment, in towa or: „is it: pos- 
sible-to reduce the 2 to six hours daily) but sap- 
posing that ten hours were the stated period, the worlaneansbas 
at. east. one. on two hours, by such an arrangement, to devoté to 
his mental improvement: and it will uniformly be found, that a 
tasta for reading infallibly springs up; whenever an opportunity 
of fostering and. gratifying that: taste exist - ar o- 
In the formation of pavish-libvanies, it is necessary that thene 
should be no entry-money, but that each individual: showkd pay 
as hé..reads, fer z large eatry-motey must of netessity deter 
many from becoming: membere; whereas, the object ef such in- 
stitutions: being to instruct. the labouring classes, every indace- 
ment ought to be offered to make them become members.. At 
Leadhills and Waplockhead, entiy-money is demanded, but at 
these villages payments are made yearly, and any individual who 
wishes to enter has only to state so to the treasurer of the works, 
who: either advances money for that pu or: 6:1 
rian when the yearly auen are mala. mys wit as 

It is one of the great disadvantages of um ot libraries 
that the members have no voice in the selection- of the! books, 
and they consequently become careless about them;; while ina 

ish kbrary, on the other hand, every mernber · Ioolis spo the 
books as his own, and bence considers himself responsible fot 
such of them as he may recommend. Even the trifling duties 
that are necessary to manage the affairs of a library sharpenthe 
mind, and make the members become somewhat acquainted with 
the forms of business; ‘and! as discussions must occasionally 
arise, each member is anxjous. to obtain informatjon regardin 
the point at issue, that he may ‘be ready to defen the’ fal 
which have been adopted, or ‘persaade others to advdeare that 
system of management which he wishes to be pursued. „T . 
such effects follow from permitting the ‘members th le Me 
management of their own affairs is completely substantiated! 
what happens in the library meetings’ at Leadliille. - N 
zeal shewn in the management of its affairs, which cannot ff. fw 
keep it prosperous ; and there ate öften a tact and: a! rendities 


exemplified by the meinbers ‘in’ the, pubie distyssionis w 
could originate only. in the habit of expressing their eaten ts 
‘ . eb ee r 11011, ar 


in public. . 
That all the children abont’ the village are taught: te- ord- 
nary branches which form the ‘course of parochial insttiettot, 
it is hardly necessary for me to mention; but, ‘indedg, ee 
is it supposed ta be incumbent upon them to be master oP hi 
common acquirements, but they take! 4 lively‘ interest th what is 
patsing ih the #orld Around thein: and I doubt nut that) -N 
weeks ago, eneli miner at Leadhills was lis ank tis reg ting 
the fate of the Reform Bill as the editor of the Scotsman; a 
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can more intelligibly explain the. advantages, it. will produce, 
than any boraughmonger can elcidete ita supposed eal ex- 
eept when be refers to the loss of the loaves and fisbes 
It is true that the washera are employed ten hours a-day, but 
then. they cannot. work during the winter, and those. boys who 
are enguged in the operation have chat season to attend school, 
so that abundance of time is allowed for reading and obtaining 
instruction. In the country, masons and ‘some other mechanics 
are, similarly situated, yet still there are comparatively. few 
hbrdries:iastituted. ‘The: ploughman, when Boreas loud does 
blau, has the whole winter evening to. himself z. aud surely it 
would. be better if it were devoted. to. reading backs that would 
expand his mind, and render him conversant with the works of 
natune ahd of nature’s God, than to lounging away his precious 
time iat a smithy. fire, or propagating scandal among his brother 
rubtics. . Where any library has once been established, it has 
rally in the end been. crowned with success ; and I sincerely 
Fone that, as every parish has a public school, and a man who 
at eas pretends. “ to teach the young idea how. to. shoot,“ so 
thé wélbwishers:of the labouring clesses.will continue. their efforts 
until èvery. parish :bas.a public library, so that every country 
hind. may be as intelligent as 2 Leadhills miner. I am yours, 
RKG. „„ „„ rae N ` f A. A. 
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Picton tua om ARTICLE X. . P 
REQUEST fx THE LATE WILLIAM RAMSAY HENDERSON 
. > BSQ, FOR THE, ADVANCEMENT OF PHRENOLOGY. |; 
Ma w. H. Hewpenson was the only son of the deceased Alex- 
ander Henderson, Esq, of Eildon Hall and Warriston, banker 
in Edinburgh. He was fond of the fine arts, and possessed very 
considerable. talents as a landscape painter, in oil. He had tra- 
velled in France, ; witzerland, and Ifaly ; was gifted with a taste 
for literature ; ang several years before his death had made him- 
self, thoroughly, acquainted with Phrenology, He took, so deep 
an interest in its diffusion, that he on one occasion aticmpted a 
caurse of lectures on the subject to a class of mechanics in Leith, 
in which he was unsyccessful,, owing to g constitutional embar- 
rassment in his, utterance, especie y. when. he was agilated or 
excited. He had little taste or talents for business ; and this 
circumstance, combined with his strong tendencics towards other 
purspitg, toduced. his father, ultimately to convey his property and 
estates {9, trysices, with instructions to, allow His, son L. 500 per 
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annum during his life, with the use of the mansion-house and 
pleasure: grounds of Eildon Hall; and to settle that estate on 
Fis son’s children, if he should marry and „ In 
case of his son dying without issue, he allowed him to dispose 
by testament of L. 5000, and appointed his trustees in that event 
to pay that sum as his son should direct. His father died in 
J 1 1828. 

On 27th May 1829, Mr W. R. Henderson executed a deed 
of settlement, by which he conveyed to trustees such funds as 
he should die possessed of, and the L. 5000 placed, by his fa- 
ther's trust-deed, at his disposal, in the event of his dying with- 
out leaving children. He appointed hie trustees to pay certain 
legacies and annuities to individual friends, and gave the follow- 
ing ae regarding the application of the residue of his 

unds. 

And, lastly, the whole residue of my means and estate shall, 
after answering the purposes above written, be applied by my 
said trustees in whatever manner they may judge best for the 
advancement and diffusion of the science of phrenology, and the 
practical application thereof in particular; giving hereby, and 
committing to my said trustees, the most full and unlimited 
power to manage and dispose of the said residue, in whatever 
manner shall appear to them best suited to promote the ends in 
view: Declaring, that if I had less confidence in my trustees, I 
would make it imperative on them, to print and publish one or 
more editions of an ‘ Essay on the Constitution of Man, consi- 
dered in relation to External Objects, by George Combe, —in a 
cheap form, so as to be easily purch by the more intelligent 
individuals of the poorer classes, and Mechanics’ Institutions, 
&c.; but that I consider it better only to request their particu- 
lar attention to this suggestion, and to leave them quite at li- 
berty to act as circumstances may seem to them to render expe- 
dient; seeing that the state of the country, and things impossi- 
ble to foresee, may make what would be of un estimable ad. 
vantage now, not advisable at some future period of time. But 
if my decease shall happen before any material change affecting 
this subject, I request them to act agreeably to my suggestion. 
And I think it proper here to declare, that I dispose of the re- 
sidue of my property in the above manner, not from my being 
carried away by a transient fit of enthusiasm, but from a delibe- 
rate, calm, and deep-rooted conviction, that nothing whatever 
hitherto known can operate so powerfully to the improvement 
and happiness of mankind, as the knowledge and practical ado 
tion of the principles disclosed by Phrenology, and e 
ol those which are developed in the Essay on the Constitution 
of Man, above mentioned.“ 
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Mr Henderson declares that his trustees shall be bound to 
nominate, dy a writing under their bands, two or more persons 
who shall be in their estimation “ enlightened phrenologists, and 
free from all religious bigotry of narrow-minded intolerance, as 
suctessors to his said trustees in the application of the said resi- 
duary funds; and gives them power to “assume one or more 
such persons as eb. trustees along wirr themselves for he man- 
agement of said residuary fund and the attainment of said ob- 
tects,” OS Gey Mae ` oa — i A 7 . 

T Mr Henderson died, without having married, on 29th Ma 
1892, and his settlement has now come into operation. His 
trustees have accepted: ef the office ¢otmmitted ‘to them ß and 
theit first act, iir falfilment of his instructions has been to far- 
Tish 200 copies of thé ‘Constitution of Man, tat the price of 
1s. 6d. per copy, tó the mechanics attending. Mr Combe's Even- 
ing Course of Lectures on Phrenology, just terminated. ‘The 
seling price Uf the wotk is 6s., but the publisher handsomely 
gave up per cent, Mr: Oombe-also abated 20 per cent., 
whiely ré ‘the prise to 3s. 2d. per copy; of which ehe trus- 
tees have contrihuted 18. Sd. and the students 1s. Gd. The 
spirit in which this donatioh has been received will. be estimated 
from the l report of these lectures in a subsequent article of 
this number.. 

. It. is nét impossible chat Mr Henderson's example will be fol- 
lowed by other. phrenolopists who may have the means and the 
desire to nid in. the diffaston.of the science, e e e 


cote. os n ARTICLE XI. 

. MR COMBES. LECTUBES TQ. THE MECHANICA OF EDIN- 
Savenas:years.ago, Mr. Combe wrote to the. Directors of the 
School of Arts in this city, offering to give a course of lectures 
on Phrenology to the students: when he reneived a polite an- 
awer declining his affer, because: Phrenology was not included 
in the list of agiences taught in that institution. Mr Combe con- 
ceiving that he had dane his duty in making the offer, allowed 
time to do the rest ; and, accordingly, in May last, a spontaneous 
requisition frem a respectable body of e shopkeepers, 
and clesks, was presented to him, soliciting a course of lectures 
for their instruction in the evening. The lectures commenced 
on 7th May last, and terminated on 26th July. Two hundred 
and one tickets were purchased, and a few given away. The 
Phrenological Society gave access to their museum to the class 
for payment of a small sum to defray the expense of attendance, 
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and 84 individuals availed themselves of the permission. Mr 
Combe gave four lectures on the general anatomy and physio- 
logy of man, to shew the connection of the brain with, and its 
influence over, the other organs of the body. These lectures 
were illustrated by a skeleton, and large anatomical drawings. 
They excited much interest, and increased the effect produced 
by his exposition of the physiology of the brain.. 

Two hundred copies of ‘ the Constitution of Man” were 
provided by Mr Henderson’s trustees, and sold to the class at 
18. 6d. per copy, in terms of his settlement, as mentioned in Ar- 
ticle X. of this number. . 

The students prepared and subscribed the following letter, 
which, at the close of the lectures, Mr Sclater read, having pre- 
faced it with a neat and appropriate speech, expressive of the 
sentiments of the class. 


„Mr Roserr SCLATER Sen. oa 
„SIR, ; Emrunem, 194 July 1802. 

„We the undersigned, members of the Mechanics’ Phreno- 
logical Class, feel it a duty incumbent on us to express our most 
sincere thanks to George Combe, Esq. for the gentlemanly, fi- 
beral, and ready concession made by him to the requisition to 
deliver a course of lectures on the science of Phrenology, and 
also to acknowledge our deep sense of the obligation conferred 
on us, by the lucid, zealous and indefatigable manner in which 
he has expounded the principles, and so clearly explained the 
more difficult features, of the science, thereby having most satis- 
factorily shown us how very much our own happiness depends 
upon a true knowledge and a proper use of all the faculties 
with which we have been endowed, and having illustrated in a 
most powerful manner the wisdom and goodness of the Great 
Creator. . 

“ We also desire to convey our thanks to the Trustees of the 
late Mr Henderson for the assistance afforded in enabling us to 
obtain possession of Mr Combe’s work on the Constitution of 
Man, at such a low price. 

“These being our sentiments, we request that you will have 
the goodness to make them publicly known at the close of Mr 
Combe's concluding lecture, and thereby oblige, Sir, your 
obedient servants,” &c. 


Mr Combe expressed himself highly gratified with the assi- 
duity and intelligence with which his lectures had been follow- 
ed, and u his audience to proceed in the cultivation of their 
moral and intellectual powers, as the best means of increasing at 
once their happiness and usefulness through life. 
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The effect of these lectures has already been conspicuous. 
The students have prepared and sent into circulation the fol- 
lowing prospectus for courses of lectures on other sciences. 


“ Proposal for Courses of Lectures on Natural History Chemistry 
—and Phrenology combined with Physiology. 


Ir is in contemplation to establish a Course of Leetures, 
upon each of the above sciences, in Edinburgh next winter, pro- 
vided a sufficient number of individuals of either sex come for- 
ward and enrol their names in due time, to allow the necessary 
arrangements to be made with the gentlemen who woald be re- 
quested to lecture. 

The want of the means of obtaining a general knowledge 
of these sciences, has long been felt by the Middle Classes of 
society. Hitherto they have possessed few apportunities for be- 
coming acquainted with a mass of highly Gretel and interesting 
information, which it would be the object of these Lectures to 
communicate, and which, in its numerous applications to the 
purposes of life, is calculated greatly to improve our physical, 
moral, and intellectual nature. f 

The regular Lectures delivered on the subjects before men- 
tioned—besides being inaccessible to Females, and being deliver- 
ed at hours inconvenient for persons engaged in ordinary busi- 
ness—are, too purely scientific, too little applicable to the ad- 
vancement of individuals in general knowledge, and also too ex- 
pensive, to benefit the unprofessional student. A wide field of 
usefulness therefore lies open, which may be successfully occupied 
by skilful teachers, if duly excouraned by the pore , 

„It is unnecessary to enter into a lengthened statement of the 
ad van of a knowledge of the sciences above named. To 
those who have been longing for such an opportunity as is now 
offered to them, the mere proposal is enough; but to others who 
may have been hitherto indifferent, about such matters, or who 
would seek nothing more than amusement after closing their 
daily labours, it may be proper to state, that the branches which 
are included in the proposed courses, afford an inexhaustible 
supply of the most varied and interesting amusement as well as 
instruction. Natural science possesses charms to interest both 
the old and the young, the learned and the unlearned; and 
were the simple and beautiful laws by which the whole of na- 
ture is held together more studied and better understood than 
they generally are, how differently, indeed, would the world be 
looked upon, and with what innocent, profitable, and lasting 
pleasure would those hours then be spent, which are now two 
often trifled away in frivolity and ennui, or dissipation. 


To some it may appear strange, to many it may seem even 
vu? 
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ridiculous, to see Phrenology in the list of the poen studies; 
but the projectors of this course are persuaded, that Phrenolo- 
gy is the only philosophical system which has any claim to the 
character of a true theory of human nature, and that exhibits 
man in his true relation to the other beings of this world. 
While, therefore, two of the departments of the Lectures, Na- 
tural History and Chemistry, are intended for instruction in the 
nature of inorganic or material substances, and of organic and 
animal beings,—the projectors look to Phrenology combined 
with Physiology for the most important of all scientific informa- 
tion—the knowledge of man’s nature as an organized, animated, 
and moral being. Without this, and a knowledge of the relations 
in which man stands to other beings, the proposed lectures would 
be imperfect; and judging from what they have latehy seen— 
the continued interest with which Mr Combe’s evening lectures 
on Phrenology have been attended, as also from what they have 
heard of the interest taken in similar Lectures recently given at 
the London Mechanics’ Institution, and elsewhere—the pro- 
jectors flatter themselves that this part of the proposal will meet 
with very general approbation among those persons for whom 
the courses are intended. 

„While, however, it is considered of importance that all the 
three departments of the lectures should be attended, it will be 
left to the choice of subscribers to attend any one or more 
at pleasure, and with this view, the following fees are proposed ; 
viz. for the three Courses, L. 1, Is.; for two, 15s. ; and for one, 
10s. 6d. 

The Lectures will probably be commenced in October next, 
and at such hours in the evening as may suit the convenience of 
those attending. Farther notice of the details will be given b 
means of Circulars and the Newspapers, provided, as already 
mentioned, a sufficient number of names be early enrolled.” 


We shall be happy to hear that this project succeeds. 


= ARTICLE XII. 
PROGRESSIVE IMPROVEMENTS IN EDUCATION. 


Ir is cheering to observe the sure, though tardy, progress of 
reason in regulating the details of education. Not only are 
infant-schools rising in various parts of the country, but we 
perceive teachers occasionally evincing a belief, that the more 
they cultivate the intellectual faculties of children by the pre- 
sentment of appropriate objects and pursuits, and the more they 
are able to adapt the subjects which they teach to the practical 
business of life, and to the rational nature of man, the more 
successful will they be in enlightening their pupils, and in ren- 
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dering them moral and useful members of society. In proof of 
this, we have only to refer to the accounts published in this 
volume, of Dr Mayo’s Pestalozzian School at Cheam in Sur- 
rey (p. 254); of the Belfast Academy, under the direction of 
Dr Bryce (p. 357); of the School of Industry at Lewes (pp. 
117, 549); and of the Hazlewood School, near Birmingham, 
and establishment of Bruce Castle, Tottenham, near London, 
conducted by Messrs Hill (p. 539). 

In America, too, we have seen that an institution has been 
opened, with the happiest results, uear Philadelphia, the object 
of which is to combine intellectual cultivation with useful bodily 
labour, so as to secure good health as an indispensable basis for 
extensive moral and intellectual improvement (p. 174). In- 
deed, the Rev. Mr Tyng, a clergyman of that city, has pub- 
lished an able sermon on “ the importance of uniting Manual 
Labour with Intellectual Attainments, in a preparation for the 
Ministry.” 

We learn from a letter in the New York Observer, of 11th 
February 1832, that the people of New England have con- 
sented to be taxed for the support of schools. Their com- 
mon schools are supported to a greater or less extent at the 
public expense. They have learned,” says the writer, “ what 
1s a great mystery in most of the other States, that this is not 
only the most efficient, but also the most economical, mode of 
securing the education of youth. The grand principle, that 
the minds of the rising generation are a species of public pro- 
perty, demanding in an eminent degree the guardian care of 
government, seems to be duly understood by the civil authori- 
ties, and rapidly gaining favour among the great body of the 
people.” The Boston system embraces primary schools, gram- 
mar and writing schools, and the Latin grammar school; be- 
sides what is called the English High School, which appears to 
be the most valuable of these seminaries. It was established in 
1821, for the express purpose of affording the lads intending to 
become merchants or mechanics, better means of instruction 
than were provided at any of the public schools. If they have 
made sufficient progress, they may be admitted into this school 
at the age of twelve, and they remain until they have completed 
the course of study, which embraces a wide range, viz. arith- 
metic, geography, use of the globes, grammar, history, book- 
keeping, composition, declamation, geometry, algebra, trigono- 
metry, natural philosophy, natural history, chemistry, moral 
philosophy, natural theology, rhetoric, evidences of Christianity, 
mental philosophy, political economy, and logic. The French 
language also is now taught. This school is said to be admir- 
ably conducted, and to afford great advantages to the young 
men who are preparing for business. A similar instituf— 
greatly wanted in every town in Britain. 
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The whole of these schools are open to the children of every 
citizen, whether rich or poor. The son of the mayor, or of the 
most respectable pea in the city, may be found seated by the 
side of the equally intelligent son of an humble mechanic. In 
addition to the soole above enumerated, there are 155 private 
seminaries in Boston, supported by individual efforts, and over 
which the public has no control. These embrace 4018 pupils, 
and are maintained at the annual expense of about L. 22,080. 

All this,” says the writer alluded to, “ the Bostonians con- 
sider as well expended. Many a man, however, in Philadelphia 
or New York, would lift up both his hands, and exclaim, ‘ Oh 
what a waste!’ But let such a man (if he could be influenced 
by such arguments) come here, and see the intelligent popula- 
tion of this city. ‘There is not a native adult that cannot read, 
and, what is more, scarcely one that is not in the habit of read- 
ing. Almost every family has a newspaper, which is well read. 
And when à public meeting is held at Faneueil Hall, composed 
of every body, rich and poor, merchants and mechanics, as well 
as professional men, every man seems capable of understanding 
the argument. Men of every profession and business address 
the meeting, and it would be difficult to decide which reasons 
in the ablest manner, or seems to understand the subject best.” 

‘The Germans, too, as appears from a communication pub- 
lished at page 375 of this volume, are considerably in advance 
of our countrymen in matters relating to education, inasmuch 
as the boys are habitually taught real as well as verbal know- 
ledge, and even occasionally travel through the country along 
with the teacher, with the view of inspecting manufactories, 
mines, and other interesting objects, collecting specimens of na- 
tural history, and of becoming acquainted with the world as it 
really exists. An important advantage of this is, that, by see- 
ing the different occupations of mankind, they are enabled to 
direct their talents to a congenial profession, much more easily 
than is possible for young men in this country. 1 

We have been favoured by a friend with a printed.“ Outline 
of the System of Education pursued. in Mr Bruces academy, 
Percy Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne.” In addition to the usual 
branches of reading, writing, grammar, arithmetic, history. 
Latin, Greek, geography, French, and drawing, we are pleased 
to find the following philosophical courses enumerated :— 
Chemistry, electricity, magnetism, and pneumatics, as con- 
nected with physical geogra 2 meteorology, &. Natural his- 
tory, with reference especially to the mechanism and physiology 
of the human frame, making Paley’s Natural Theology the 
text-book. Mental Philosophy. The evidences of Christianity.” 
—“* The study of elementary philosophy and the practical 
sciences having but lately formed part of the system of educa- 
tion pursued in the academy, Mr Bruce thought it necessary, 
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for his own satisfaction, and that of the friends of his pupils, to 
subject the scientific class to a more detailed and rigorous scru- 
tiny than is practicable on the day of general examination: he 
is happy in being able to furnish the testimonial which is sub- 
oined. 
g On Thursday last, the 14th instant, the Rev. John Colling- 
wood Bruce, A. M., examined a numerous class of his father’s 
pupils, in theoretical and practical chemistry, through an exten- 
sive course of which he has been engaged in carrying them du- 
ring the last six mouths, The alacrity and intelligence disco- 
vered by the young gentlemen, through the whole, was particu- 
larly gratifying to the gentlemen present, who could not help 
being struck with the propriety of introducing to the attention 
of the senior members of our public schools a knowledge of things 
as well as words; more especially of things connected with the 
business and interests of the district in which we live. 
WILLIAM TukxER. 
James PRINGLE. 
ANTHY. HARRISON. 
James EDGCOME jun. 
Tuomas ANNANDALE. 


lt is proposed in the ensuing half-year to make the bodily 
structure and mental constitution of man the subject of study. 
In the former part of the course, the plan and design of Paley, 
in his Natural Theology, will be kept in view; and in the latter, 
it is intended to introduce the pupil to an acquaintance with the 
faculties and feelings of the mind of man, and the application of 
those powers to the arts of reasoning and composition.” 


There is a seminary in the neighbourhood of Bath, under the 
direction of Messrs Clark, which bears a close resemblance to 
that of Mr Bruce. Partieular care is bestowed in making the 
pupils acquainted with the natural conditions on which health 
and happiness depend, and in giving them a knowledge of hu- 
man nature. 

Institutions such as these must every year become more 
numerous. The chief obstacle is the ignorance and contracted 
minds of teachers, but it is to be hoped this this useful class 
will not continue to lag behind. Seminaries for instructing them 
in the important duties of their profession have often been hint- 
ed at, but hitherto no progress seems to have been made in this 
country to give effect to the suggestion. 

Dr Drummond of Belfast, whose admirable work on natural 
history we lately noticed, has announced a course of popular 
lectures in that town, at a cheap rate, on that branch of science, 
which we cannot doubt will prove highly interesting and instruc- 
tive to his audience. 
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ARTICLE XIII. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Edinburgh, 24th November 1831.— Tux following papers 
were read to the Society: Prospectus of the Phrenological So- 
ciety of Paris; notice of Dr Vimont's Treatise on Human and 
Comparative Phrenology; cases from Dr Otto of Copenhagen, 
and Report of the Council on Society’s Museum. The thanks 
of the meeting was voted to Dr Otto for his interesting commu- 
nication. f 

1st December.—Mr James Simpson was elected President in 
room of the Reverend Dr Welsh; Messrs William C. Tre- 
velyan and Andrew Dun, Vice-Presidents, in place of Sir George 
S. Mackenzie and Mr James Bridges; and Messrs David 
Clyne, George Monro, and Bindon Blood, councillors, instead 
of Messrs Walter Tod, John Anderson junior, and Andrew 
Dun. A cast of the head of Gesche Margarette Gottfried, 
executed at Bremen in 1880, for penne Macias a course of 
nearly twenty years, upwards of fifteen individuals, mostly her 
nearest relations, with an account of her life; presented by Dr 
Hirschfeld of Bremen, was laid on the Society’s table. The 
Society’s thanks were voted to Dr Hirschfeld for this valuable 
donation. 

19th January 1832.—Mr Simpson read Hints on a phreno- 
logical view of Civil History as a branch of Education. An 
application for the admission of Mr J. A. Mason as an ordinary 
member was presented. Mr John Syme was admitted an or- 
dinary member. 

2d February 1832.—Mr Combe read a narrative of the 
Crimes of Gesche Margarette Gottfried, and Mr Robert Cox 
communicated an account of Peter Claudius Chevalier, a French- 
man of a similar character. He also read remarks by him on 
the character and cerebral development of the Charibs. Mr J. 
A. Mason was admitted a member of the Society. 

16th February. — Mr Andrew Dun read an accoutit of the 
case of John Howison, lately executed at Edinburgh for mur- 
der. 

15th March. —Mr William Slate read an Essay on the Theory 
of Oratory. 

29th March. —Mr Simpson read Observations on the progress 
and prospects of the cause of universal peace. 

200 April. —Mr George Combe read a notice of the Journal 
of the Phrenological Society of Paris. Mr Robert Cox read a 
letter to him from Mr G. M. Schwartz of Stockholm. The 
following donations were presented: Miniature Bust of Wer- 
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ner, the mineralogist ; Cast of the Skull of a Swedish Laplan- 
der; Mask of Charles XII. of Sweden, taken after death; and 
Cast of the upper part of a Skull, said to be of St Brigitte; by 
Mr G. M. Schwantes Skulls of two Tigresses from India, by Dr 
Mackintosh. Skulls found in digging a drain in Constitution 
Street, Leith, by Miss Milne. The Society’s thanks were de- 
sired to be returned for these valuable donations. 


NOTICES. 


Dr Spurzheim sailed from Havre on 20th June, for New York. He in- 
tends to lecture in the United States. 


Portsmouta.—It will be seen from a letter published in this number, 
that there has been some agitation in Portsmouth on the subject of Phreno- 
logy. A course of five lectures was given by Mr Deville of London, which 
drew out some hostile remarks from the newspapers. In consequence, a 
public lecture was delivered, in order that every one who was interested in 
the subject might be enabled to form a correct judgment regarding it. There- 
after a skull was handed to Mr Deville, from which ke drew up a correct ac- 
count of the character of the individual, whose history had previously been 
put into the handa of Mr Harrison, the publisher of the Hampshire Tele- 
graph. A public discussion sulsequently took place at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tution, and able advocates appeared on both sides. It occupied two evenings, 
and was attended by apwan of 300 persons. These proceedings took place 
in the beginning of March; and so powerfully did they operate, that a Ihre. 
nological Society was immediately organized. Its first meeting was on the 
10th of May; at which time its mem were thirty in number. Dr James 
Scott, a gentleman whose talents are well known in the medical world, was 
elected president. 


Grascow.—A correspondent has favoured us with a report of a phrenola- 
gical discussion which took place some months ago in the Andersonian Uni- 
versity of that city. Unfortunately the communication came too late for our 
last publication, but it forms the seventh article of the present. The debate 
was concluded by a clear and powerful speech from the essayist, in which he 
replied, with great vivacity and success, to the objections which had been 

by Dr Scouller and Dr Brown. We need not here recapitulate what 
he said; but we cannot omit to notice his gratifying statement, that all the 
medical professors in the Andersonian University “ are phrenologists, pro- 


bably with one single exception; whereas last year he had the honour of being 


supported only by one. Since that time their minds have been opened to the 
truth of the science. One of the gentlemen who addressed you this evening, 
our able Professor of Logic, who is entitled, from his situation, to give a de- 
cided opinion, is so convinced of the superiority of the new doctrine, that he 
has introduced it into his class.” We earnestly recommend the perusal of the 
whole of Dr Hunter’s speech.” It displays a deep knowledge of the science 
which he defends, and the earnestuess of a man who has a powerful convic- 
tion of its truth and importance. Phrenology cannot fail to flourish in such 
hands; and we have the confident expectation that the time is not distant 
when influential and talented individuals like himself and his brother pro- 
fessors, will join in the good work of spreading the knowledge of a doctrine 
which promises tv urge mankind forward in the career of improvement. 


Hint to Ecrctors.—A facetious correspondent, who has oftener than- 


once favoured us with a communication, suggests, that “ as ‘those who guide 
the plough, and talk of bullocks, cannot have knowledge,’ it were well if some 
short directions were published, whereby all who are willing may be enabled 
to judge what manner of head a man t to have, who presumes to offer him- 
self as an efficient Member of a Reformed Parliament, which, it is desiderated, 
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will contrive to make the bewildering and conflicting mazesof political economy 
harmonize with the still more complicated economy of nature; for even un- 
der the old system there were but few of the very limited number of legiti- 
mate voters who had any personal acquaintance with, or any knowledge 
whatever of, the general character of the man for whom their sui was s0- 
licited. How much worse will it be now, when the franchise has been ex- 
tended to those of a lower grade! And during a canvass, no one can expect 
to gather real sentiments from either circulars or personal conversation, but 
many individuals, though as yet ashamed to own their conversion, may be 
seen hidingly scrutinizing the configuration of heads. I, therefore, humbly 
suggest, that all candidates for public confidence should have their heads 
shaved, and, without solicitation, doff their wigs at the «oor of every house 
which they condescend to enter.” We like our correspondent’s hint, and, for 
our own part, will certainly not bestow our suffrage on a candidate whose ca- 
put is not of that form an itude which is pleasing to the judgment of a 
E Many of the enlightened will no doubt follow our ao 
ut these require no “ short directions” to guide their choice. To those 
simple ones, however, who have penetrated the mysteries of Phrenology only 
so far as Lo be able to see the truth of the science, we would say,—-Flee to the 
hall of the nearest statuary ; entreat him to exhibit to you the bust of the 
American patriot Franklin; mark well the size and the configuration uf that 
great philanthrupist's head; impress upon your minds its great size, and the 
lominance of its anterior and superior departments over those behind and 

w, and call to your recollection the unwearied perseverance and industry, 

the calmness and ity, and the strength of mind and aptitude for the 
duties of life which he displayed, and the prodigious impulse which 

ve to the cause of civil and religious liberty. Then go forth into the 

we and whensoever the wigs are doffed, pick out the man whose head most 
resembles that of Franklin; for you may rely with confidence, that such a 
man will “ go and do likewise.” If any candidate for power shall approach 
ou with an unshaven head, cast him from you without examination: he 
not the spirit of wisdom within him ; he loves darkness better than light! 


Loraric Asyirums.—We have received a letter from London, written by 
a lady who subscribes herself “ S. N.“ She informs us that, several years 
ago, “ she experienced the horrors of imprisonment, and worse than solitary 
confinement, in one of those vile places called lunatic asylums ;” and, on 
that occasion, made observations which, she says, fectly harmonize with 
those contained in the second part of Dr Caldwelbs Treatise on Penetentiary 
Discipline, published in our last Number. I am very certain,” she adds, 
“ *tis wrong, and ought not ta be allowed, for any professional man, who is 
not a practical phrenologist, to hold a situation in insane establishments, and 
especially for low-bred and ignorant men and women called keepers to be al- 
lowed to brutalize the feelings of intellectual individuals. Personal expe- 
rience, and observation of the melancholy effects on others, stimulate me to 
write. No doubt there has been a great reformation in houses for the recep- 
tion of the insane ; but no permanent good, I feel persuaded, will be accom- 
plished until the subject of insanity is brought before the public, and dis- 
cussed freely like any other common subject. Different societies have been 
formed for the benefit of the community at large, and this is highly creditable 
to the character of benevolent persons; but why the public should continue 
blind, and to all appearance wilfully so, on the interesting subject of insanity, 
is a matter of astonishment. I would suggest that there be a society formed 
for diffusing correct views on insanity.” Every philanthropist must heartily 
concur with our correspondent’s wish to see lunatic asylums placed upon a 
better footing. Much, no doubt, has been accomplished of late years, but 
infinitely more still remains to be done. It is not probable that societies 
will be instituted for the sole purpose of enlightening the public on the sub- 
ject of insanity, but this t to form one of the objects of every Phrenolo- 
Society. None but ists, indeed, are in possession of sound 
and consistent views on the matter; and, of course, it is from them chiefly 
that improvement in this department is to be expected. 
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All its medical professors phrenolo- 
gists except one, 629. 

Ancestry, aristocratical pride of, 130. 


Ancient nations, moral of, 449, 
et seq. 

Animals, their minds com with 
that of man, 80, 416. Different crea- 


tions of, 84. Bouillaud’s experiments 


on their brains, 183, 224, 309. Sir 
W. Hamilton's experiments on their 
brains, 427, 434. Size of their cere- 
bella at different 436. Baron 
Machado’s Theory of relation between · 
their dispositions and external appear- 
nuphrenologists, review of An Expo- 

An ologista, review of An 
a of thelr unphilosophical and un- 
christian expedients, 615. 

Antiprecocian’s objections to infant 
akool, 106; answered, 109. 

Apparitions. See Spectral Tlusione. 

ocracy,effects of the enlightenment 

of the people on the tities and pos- 
sessions of the, 687. 

Artists, importance of Phrenology to, 
295, 506. 

Asociation, memory by, 221. 

Attention, 62. 


Bally’s miniature phrenological busts, 
285. 
Barometer, marine, its utility in presa- 
g storms, 486. 
Be Academy, education at, 337. 
Benevolence and dishonesty may exist 
together, 617. 


Beaut impaired t- 585. 
Biot aa Sir Isaac Neoware insanity, 337. 


Birds, migratory. curious illustration of 


their faculty of Locality, 316. 

Birth, pride of, 130. 

8 rig Williams, murderers, cases 
o! 4. 


Blood, its importance in the animal 
economy, 98 Oxygenation af, 99. 
Effects of its condition on the mind, 
598. 

Blumenbach's opinion of Phrenology, 
574, note. 

Bona g treatment of Dr Gall, 558. 

Bones, unexercised, become feeble, 101. 

Boudin, Robber, skull of, 28. 

Bouillaud’s experiments on animals to 
discover the functions of the brain, 
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133, 224, Strictures on, by the Edi- 
tor of the Literary Gazette, 309. 

Brain, case of disease of its left hemi- 
sphere, with lysis of the right side, 
28. Case of alteration of character 
in consequence of its injury, 38. Cu- 
vier on the relation of its size to the 
intelligence of animals, 52. Cases of 
insanity, with diseases of the, 103, 
182. Bouillaud's experiments on the 
brains of animals, to determine its 
functions, 133, 224, 309. The human 
race capable of improvement by al- 
teration of its form, 202, 328, 371. 
Connexion between its quality and 
retentive memory, 216. Requires 
relaxation, 337-342, 171, 335, 603. 
Cases of simultaneous change of cha- 
racter, and of its form, 373. Mutual 
influence of the o 381. Dr Cald- 
well’s summary of the functions of 
its different 398. Exercise of 
the, 405, 602. 1555 W. Hamilton's 
experiments on the brains of animals, 
427-434. Those of males than 
those of females, 424, 435. When 
cos it attain to its full . 436. 

ts specific gravity in youth, old 

health, and fnsanity, 442. Dr Charle- 
ton on its connexion with the mind, 
597. Objection of its uniform ap- 
pearance answered, 630. 

Braky on the utility of a knowledge 

15 of nature, age epee 
rown, Dr, G w, hi 625-626 

Brewster's account of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s insanity commented on, 335 

ce-Castle School, 539. 
Brutus, spectre of, 6. 
Buddha, account of the religion of, 641. 


Caldwell, Dr Charles, on a primitive 
tribe of Americans, andon Phren 
in America, 281. New views of Pe. 
nitentiary Discipline, and Moral Edu- 
cation and Reformation of Criminals, 
by, 385, 493. 

Capital punishments, Dr Caldwell on, 


3815. 
its influence on the cerebel- 
lum, 441. 
Catalogue of Gall 's collection (continu- 
181, 250. 
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motion and nutrition, 440. Influence 
of castration on its size, 441. 

Ceylon, an account of its inhabitants, 
634. Engravings and measurements 
of their skulls, 636, 687. Their dispo- 
sitions, 638. Religion, 641. Sciences, 
647; and arts, 648. 

Chalmers, Dr, on the invariableness of 
nature, 482, 488. On war, 531. 

Charibs, their notion of beauty, 577. 

Charleton, Dr Walter, review of his 
“ Brief Discourse concerning the dif- 
ferent Wits of Men,” 597. His re- 
marks on the connexion between the 
mind and the brain, ib. On the cause 
of mental diversity, 598. On ready 
wit, 599; and ranging wit, 600. On 
the object of mental diversity, 601. 
On mental exercise, 602. 

Cheam School, Surrey, education at, 254. 

Children, ious, erroneously treat- 


ed, 26. 

imbibe lasting ideas from 
their mothers and nurses, 418. Brains 
and dispositions of, 496. 

Cholera Morbus viewed in connection 
with ignorance and knowledge, 462. 
Whether removable by repentance 
of sin and by prayer, 473. 

Christ’s head, how represented by paint- 


ers, 506. 

Christianity,210,211. Requires to be pu- 
ified from scholastic errors, 329, 331. 

Cingalese, 634. See Ceylonese. 

Classical learning, strictures on, 261, 
343 et seq. 421. 

Cleanliness, importance of, 102. 

Clergymen, their ignorance of the phi- 
losophy of man, and the consequent 
inefficiency of their labours, 131, 200 
et seg. Ought to teach natural as 
well as revealed religion, 207, 326. 
Picture of ene in whom the organs of 
the animal propensities predominate, 
on 518. Have countenanced war, 


ing, errors in the fashionable sys- 
tem of, 415. 


nt, 
lysis of the analysis thereof in the 
London Medical Ganette, 175. 
Combe, Geo. his lectures to the Mecha- 
nics of Edin 657. 
Common-sense a fallible guide, 331. 
Comparative Phrenology, 185. Dr Vi- 
mont's treatise on, 379. 
Compression of the body by stays, &c., 
baneful effects of, 546, 577. 


INDEX. 


Concentrativeness, its influence on me- 
mory, 219. 

Confinement, solitary, cannot reform 
criminals, 499. . 

Conolly, Dr, his candid treatment of 
Phrenology, 77, 78. 

Conscientiousness, 91. 

Consciousness, a fallacious guide to 
knowledge of the mind, 48, et seg. 
Cases of double, 60. 

Convicts, Mr Deville’s examinations of 
the heads of, 495. 612. 

Cook's voyages, narrative of, in illustra- 
tion of the power of man to avert evil, 
36. Health of his crews, 38, 44. 

Copernicus, reception of his discoveries, 
291 


Cordiner's account of the Cingalese, 
635, et seq. 

Corporal punishment deprecated, 388. 

Corruption of human nature. See De- 
pravily. 

Cosmo de Medicis, anecdote of, 603. 

Crimes and insanity, 184, 570. 

prevention and punishment of, 

297. Dr Caldwell’s views on, 385, 

493. 


combination of faculties prompt- 
ing to, 401, 498. 

Criminals, cases of, 28, et seg. 444, 494, 
560, 612. Diet proper for, 511. 

Crook’s discovery of the organ of Ali- 
mentiveness, 315. 

Cuvier on the relation between size of 


brain and intelligence of animals, 52, 


Dalton, Mr John, account of his im- 
perfect perception of colours, 148. 
His theory of its cause, 153. 

Davy’s account of the Cingalese, 635, 


et seq. 

Decalogue, 248. 

Delegouvé, poet, skull of, 181. 

De Lille, poet, brain of, 251. 

Demonology and witchcraft, review of 
Sir W. Scott’s letters on, 1. 

ravity of human nature, observa- 
tions on the doctrine of the, 122, 198, 
et seq., 325. 
Derangement, Mental, Dr A. Combe's 
Observations on, 67. See Insanity. 
Deville, cases of simultaneous change of 
character and form of head reported 
by, 373. His examination of the 
heads of convicts, 494,612. His lec- 
tures in Portsmouth, 610. 

Devils worshipped by the Ceylonese, 
643. 


Dewhurst’s guide 5 human r3 com- 
tive Phreno notice of, 313. 

Diet of criminals, f. 

Digestive, nervous, and sanguiferous 
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- systems, their reciprocal influence, 

98, 171. 

Dingwall, Sir G. S. Mackenzie's lec- 
tures at, 576. 

Discoveries, recent date of many, essen- 
tial to human happiness, 83. 

Diversity of character, 425, 597. 

Double consciousness, cases of, 60. 

Drummond, Dr James, letters of, to a 
young naturalist, 355. 

Dunfermline Phrenological Society, 246. 

Duration of the World, 79. 


Edinburgb High School and Academy, 
strictures on the, 343. 

————— precautions used against 
Cholera 10. 465. . 

Royal Society of, and the 

Phrenological Journal, 571. 

Reviews confession of igno- 
rance of the cause of differences of 
national character, 604. 

Education, American Annals of, 165, 
273. Defects of the present system 
of, 168, 284, 254 et seq., 343 et seg. 
At Dr Mayo's Pestalozzian school, 
264. Importance of Phrenology in 
connexion with, 297, 410. the 
people, not dangerous, 333. At the 
Edinburgh High School and Aca- 
demy, 343. Si ion of an im- 
pored course of, 348 et eg. At 

lfast Academy, 357. In Germany, 
375. Of criminals, 385 et seg., 493 
et seg. Easy in youth, 407. Hints 
on civil history as a branch of, 448. 
In the natural sciences, 537. In 
Lilliput, 606. At the Lewes School 
of Industry, 117, 549. Progressive 
improvements in, 660. 

infant. See Infant Schools. 

Elliotson, Dr, 286. His account of the 
cerebral development of Williams and 
Bishop, murderers, 444. 

Eloquence, source of its influence, 502. 
Of savages, 514. 

Entail laws, evil effects of the, 594. 

Esquirol’s opinion of Phrenology, 71. 

Evil, 198. 

Examiner, letter to the Editor of the, 
on the practical utility of Phreno- 

logy, 368. 

Example, importance of, in education, 
273. 

Exercise of the mind, baneful effects of 
its excess, 171, 604. Illustration of 
this in the case of Sir Isaac Newtan, 
835. Its effects on the size of the 
brain, 374. 

Exercise, muscular, importance of, 101, 
168, 171, 174. Baneful effects of its 
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excess, 10}. Recommended in Ame- 
rica from Ea eS Alls gude tinge 


Faculties of the mind, theoretical opi- 
nions ing the plurality of their 
or 132. Tres fourths of them 
have reference to this world, 204. 

Falret on insanity, 73. 

Fashion, caprice of, 579. 

Favell, Dr Forbes F., case of insanity 
sceon pana by cerebral disease, re- 
po 103. 

Fear, emp oyed È by the ae meee 
tive to reformation, 505. 

Tm . eee l developmen 

‘irmness, effects v t 
of, in criminals, 501. ee 

Flourens’ ts contradicted by 
those of Bouillaud, 133, 134. 

Food of criminals, 511. 

Franck, Baroness, suicide, skull of, 181. 

Franklin’s opinion of war, 626. 

Frontal sinus, 619. 


morro ts account of Eis conven to 
the Copernican system, 291. Serip- 
ture brought to disprove his doc- 


trines, 324 

Gall, Dr, 538, 657. e of his col- 
lection (continued), 27, 181, 250. 
Manner in Tha he eee his 

vestigations, ving o 

bend Nr. ö — . ent 
of, 558. 

Geology throws light on the history of 
we Hebe, . en i 

Georget on Insanity and Phrenology, 


8 Phreno! in, 287, 573. 
Education i in, 8 e 


in, 287. Phrenological diacus- 
sion in the Andersonian University 
at, 622, 
Glories of war unmasked, 518, et seg. 
Gloucester, character of Humph 
Duke of compared with his skull, 
236. 


Gottfried, Gesche Margarethe, mur- 
account of her crimes and ce- 
pact development, 560. Engrav- 
ings of her head, 561. 
. 5 with know- 
Great in literature and science, their 
treatment of Phren 
Greek and Latin, in — 261, 
34% 421. 


INDEX. 


Greeks and Romans, their low moral 
character, 452. 
Griet, how it influences the health, 100. 


Hamilton, Sir William, strictures on 
his experimenta on the brains of ani- 
mals, 427, 434. 

Harris, his imperfect perception of co- 
lours, 145. 

Hawkins, James C. B., a precocious 
child, Sketch of the lide o£. 14 His 
cerebral develupmemt, 28. Observa- 
tions on the case, 26. 

eerie School, 539. od, 

w to be preserved, 543-7. 
Injured by tight- » 578. 

Hells of the Ceylonese escribed, 644. 

Henderson, W. R., his net for for the 
advancement of Phrenology, 655. 

Hereditary transmission of mental and 

bodil y qualities, 190, 206, 371, 411, 


High School of Edin strictures 

. 343, 376. 3 
istory. Rr P to 
the st of; 336: Hints pring a 
ee of education, 448. 3 a chro- 
nicle of the animal 
How it ughe. to written cad 

Hoe br, his disco f the organ 

r. very of the 

. 315 

Horses, variety of their dispositions and 
cerebral configuration, 186. 

— carain 3 ke on 7 — 


geh ungary, caste in, 462. 
Hunter, Dr, Essay on Phrenology read 


by him in the G ow Andersonian 
University, 622. seply to his 
opponents, 623. 

Hy lus, cases of, 83, 36. 

Ideatity, personal, &9. 

Idiots, mental condition of, 407 


Ignorance of man, its evil effects, 82, 
83, 124, 125, 462. 
Tinpróveraent, human capability of, 197, 


Individuality in connexion with me- 
mory, 213. In education, 258. 
Industry, school of, at Lewes, 117, 549. 
Infants, mortality of, whence, 415. 
Infant schools, Anti s objec- 
tions to, 108; answered, 109. Mo. 


ral at, 110. Not destructive 
of filial 112 Remarks on 
infant education in American 


INDEX. 


273. Recommended, 348. Gulliver's 
Account of those in Lilliput, 607. 

Insanity, cases of, 32, 34, 35, 103, 182, 
183, 184. Cases where it was cured 
by local application, 380. Not always 
accompanied by appreciable altera- 
tion of the cerebral substance, 443. 
Case of, with disease of organ of self- 
esteem, 558. 

———— and crimes, 184, 570. 

Instinct in animals supplies the place of 
observation and reflection in man, 
416. 


Judas Iscariot, his head how represented 
by painters, 506. 


Kandians of Ceylon, 636, 649. Their 
character, 650 

Kapittipola, a Kandian chief, 635. 

Kepler’s love of the marvellous, 343. 

Knowl indispensably necessary to 
human happiness, 80, 125, 165, 462, 
643. A preventive of crime, 393. 

Knowledge schools versus Grammar 
schools, 254. 


Labour, abridgment of the bours of, 127, 
276 et seq. 652. Baneful effects of 
inordinate, 101, 170, 279. Division 
of, 334. 

Lactoture, Abbé, skull of, 29. 

age, organ of, in connexion with 
memory, 214, 217. 

Latin and Greek, in education, 261, 
344, 421. 

Laws of nature, illustration of the bene- 
fit of obedience to the, in Cook's Voy- 
ages, 36. Invariable and indepen- 

ent, 467 at seg., 481 et seq. 

Leadhills, intellectual condition of the 
miners at, 652. 

Leger, Antoine, insane murderer, case 
of, 184, 

Legislation, criminal, 297. 

Leith, old skulls found at, 287. 

Letter to the Conductors of the periodi- 
cal press on the utility of Phrenology 
as a system of moral improvement, 
193. To the Editor of the Li 
Gazette, 309. To the Editor of the 
Times, 311. To the Editor of the 
Examiner, on the practical utility of 
Phrenology, 368 From Lilliput, 606. 

Levison, Mr J. L., lectures of, 192. 
Phrenological cases by, 380. 

Lewes School of Industry, account of, 
117, 549. 

Liberia, a colony of free Negroes, 531. 

Libert y incompatible with ignorance, 
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Libraries, 652. 

Lilliput, education in, 606. 

Literary Gazette on Bouillaud's experi- 
ments, 309. 

Locality, curious illustration of, in mi- 

tory birds, 316. Case in which its 

unctions were suspended by a ludi- 
crous occurrence, 317. 

Locke's correspondence with Newton, 
336. 

London Phrenological Society, 93. 

Mechanica’ Institution, instruc- 

tion in Phrenology at the, 192, 479. 

Press and the Phrenological 
Journal, 309. 

Love, 427. 

Love of approbation strong in the 
Ceylonese, 639. 


Macdonald, Lawrence, sculptor, ac- 
count of his life and character, 154. 
His cerebral development, 157. His 
works, 160. 

Machado, Chevalier Da Gama, his 
theory of animal resemblances, 552. 
Machinery, legitimate consequences of 

the use of, in manufactures, 277. 

Macintosh, Sir James, and Phrenology, 


91. 

Mackenzie, Sir G. S., and the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 571. His cor- 
respondence with Dugald Stewart, 
Esq. on Phrenology, 308. His lec- 
tures on Phrenology at Din 576. 

Magendie's admission that the faculty 
o language resides in the anterior 
part of the brain, 233. 

Malabars of Ceylon, 635, 650 

Mallicollo, honesty of the inhabitants 
of, 40, nots. : 

Malte-Brun’sopinion of Phrenology, 606. 

Man, his capability of improvement, 
197, 326. A religious being, 404 

Manu miserable state of ckil- 
dren in, 114, 169. 

Marriage, 190, 413. Ought not to be 
contracted in early youth, 205. Con- 
sequences of this, 206. 

Materialism of the mind not incompa- 
tible with its immortality, 58. Phre- 
nology accused of leading to, by Dr 
Ryan, 366; and by Dr Brown, 626, 
633. 


Mayo, Dr, his method of education at 
Cheam school, 254. 

Measures and weights, a knowledge of, 
how to be taught. 234. 

Medical Gazette's analysis of Dr A. 
Cembe’s observations on insanity ana- 
lyzed, 175. . 

Melmoth on education, 118, 
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Memory, Dr Abercrombie on the va- 
rieties of, 61. Mr Watson on the 
uliarities of, 212 :—Simp.e, 214, 
Including extensive, ib.; retentive, 215; 
rapid, 216; ready, 219; and partial, 220. 
By association, 221. Theory to 
account for a case in which it was 
impaired, 248. 

Metaphysics, 557. 

Middleburgh islanders, their pacific dis- 
positions, 39, note. 

Milliner of Vienna, skull of, 31. 

Milne, Mr James, his imperfect per- 
ception of colours, 151. 

Mind, its close dependence on the body, 
46 ef seq., 98 et seg. 

Monro's account of Sir W. Hamilton’s 
experiments on the brains of animals, 
429. 

Mothers, influence of their condition 
upon their offspring, 411, 478. 

Muscular exercise. Exercise, 

Museums, phrenological, 314. 


Natural history ought to be taught to 
children, 355 et seg., 573 et seq. 

lan e of a faculty rouses 

the same faculty in others, 502. 

lawe. See Laws of Nature.’ 

religion ought to be taught by 

the clergy, 207. Dr Drummond’s 

Letters on, 355. 


Negroes, colony of free, 531. 

Nervous, digestive, and sanguiferous 
systems, their reciprocal influence, 
98, 173. 


New discoveries generally opposed as 
hostile to religion, &c. 321, 376, 397. 

New Hollanders, cause of their mental 
inferiority, 605. is 

New South Wales, Phrenology in, 479. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, remarks on his in- 
sanity, 388. His concentrativeness 
probably large, 341. His forelead, 
342. His taste for the occult and 
marvellous, ib. Slow progress of be- 
lief in his discoveries, 290, 848. 

Notices, 06, 192, 286, 383, 479, 675, 
665. ‘ . 

Novelty, love of, whence 119 842. 

Nurses, credulity and superstition of, 
476, 608. 

Nymphomania, case of, 33. 


Objects, lessons on, 234, 254, 357, 376. 
Occult, love of the, whence, 342. 
Old „ do the brain and cerebellum 
ish in? 436, 437. 
ive classes in Britain, hints to 
tha, 276. 8 


INDEX. 


Oratory, effects of rapid memory upon, 
17 


Orb, Countess, case of, 29. 

Organs of the faculties, plurality of, 
132. Increase in size by cultivation, 
210. The manifestation of any of 
them in one individual, excites to ac- 

__ tivity the same organ in another, 502. 

Owen's infant school, 115. Cause of 
the failure of his establishment at 
New Harmony, 119. 


P 
Painters, importance of Phrenology to, 
295, 506. 
Paris, Phrenological Society of, 289. 
Journal of that Society, 555. 
Parliamentary Reform. See Reform, 
Pass, Peter, his character predicated by 
Mr Deville from bis skull, 612. 
Passions, ruling, 406. ne 
Pathology, why it has hitherto afforded 
~ little support to Phrenology; 68, 66. 
Peace, universal, observations on the 
s progress and prospects of thé cause 
of, 518. ý 2 
—— Societies, 520. 
Penitentiary Discipline, Dr Caldwell 
on, 385, 493. syi 


_Fennsylvania, punishment df criminals 
391 


in, 391. 

Perpendicularity, pérception of, 106. 

Personal identity, 59. 

Pestalozzian system of education, 254. 

Philoprogenitiveiress, 90, 247, 616. 
Large in the Ceylonese, 639. 

Philosophy, its harmony with religion, 
E 1. = . * . 

Philosophy of mind, prevalent o- 
ranea oe 14, 193. — by 
Phrenology, 296. 

Phrendlogical Society, ings of 
the, 94, 187, 644. Ftb resolution to 


exclude authoritative appeals to the 
ons, 94. 


Scriptures in its disc 
of London, 93. 
` ä of G , 189. 
— +L aise of Dunfermline, 
246. 
: — of Paris, 289, 


555. Its prospectus, 292. List of its 
members, 302, 556. 

— —ęL—ñ ef Portsmouth, 
615. . 


Eee miniature busts, Bally’s 


——— Museums, 314. 
Phrenology, its utility as a system of 
moral improvement, 193. Applica- 


tion of, to the study of history, 236. 


INDEX. 


In America; 281, 286. In Germany, 

287, 573. Its importance, 294, et 

seq. Method of obtaining a convic- 

tion of its truth, 314. In connexion 
with religion. 323, 325. Dr Michael 

Ryan's attack on, 366. Letter on 

its practical utility, 368. Dr Cald- 

well's defence of, 305. Ita import- 
ance in connexion with education, 

297, 410. A knowledge of, very 

advantageous to mothers, 417. In 
New South Wales, 479. In Sweden, 
573. In Portsmouth, 610. Discus- 
sion on, in the Andersonian pe 
sity, Glasgow, 622. Progress . 
Mr W. R. Henderson's bequest for 
its advancement, 655 Catechism of, 
89. Comparative, 186, 379. 

Physiognomy. 496. 

Poets require great memory, 218. 

Political economy, Archbishop Whately 
on, 321. . 

Portsmouth, Mr Deville's lectures in, 
610. Institution of a Phrenological 

Society in, 615. 

Prayer, efficacy of, 199, 468, 481. 

Precocious children, erroneous treat- 
ment of, 26. 

Press, letter to the conductors of the, 
on the utility of Phrenology as a sys- 
tem of moral improvement, 193. 
Phrenological Journal and the, 309. 

Prison discipline, Dr Caldwell on, 385, 
493. 

Progressive nature of man, 82. 

Prophecies of the approaching end of 
the world, &c. 79, 372. 

Providence, doctrine of a particular, 
467, 488. 

Punishment of crimes, 397, 388, 493. 
Capital, 515. 


` Quakers, 532. 


Rank and titles, how they will be effect- 
ed by the enlightenment of the peo- 
ple, 587. 

Ranks, distinction of, a natural institu- 
tion, 129. 

Reform of Parliament considered in re- 
lation to the moral and intellectual 
improvement of the people, 118, 587. 

Religion, observations on, 131, 193, 198, 
478 True, cannot be inconsistent 
with sound philosophy, 322, 48). Dr 
Drummond on the importance of na- 
tural, 355. New discoveries usually 
opposed as hostile to, 321, 307. Of 
the Ceylonese, 641. 

Religious nature of man, 404. 

Respiration, importance of free, 99. 
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Romans, their low moral character, 455. 

Royal Society of Edini and the 
Phrenological Journal, 571. 

Ryan's, Dr Michael, attack on Phreno- 
logy, 366. 


> 


Sendford, Mrs, review of her work on 
woman in her social and domestic 
charatter, 410. 

School of industry at Lewes, account 
of, 117, 549. 

—— Infant. See Infant Schools. 

Dr Mayo's Pestalozaian, at 
Cheam, 254. 

Schwartz, Mr G. M. of Stockholm, let- 
ter from, on Phrenology in Sweden 
and Germany, 573. 

Sciences ought to be taught to children, 
355, 537. 

Scotland, first phrenological paper read 
before any society in, 192. 75 

Scotsman, on compression of the body 
by stays, 578. : 

Scott, Sir Walter, review of his letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft, 1. 
His erroneous views, 3, et seg. 

Scouller, Dr, of Glasgow, his objections 
b Phrenology, 623, 627. Answered, 

29. j 

Scripture and Science, 321, 491. 

Sculptors, importance of Phrenology to, 
2 


Secretiveness, its influence on memory, 
219. 

Self-Esteem, case of disease of the or- 

of, with insanity, 558. 

Selfishness a paramount object in the 
history of nations, 448, et seg. 

Self-knowledge conferred by Phreno- 
logy, 298. 

Sermons, defects of. See Clergymen. 

Serres on the size of the cerebellum at 
different ages, 438. 

Sidney, Phrenological Society of, 96. 

Sight; inverted reflection of objects 
07. 


Sinus, frontal, 619. 

Skull, causes of its inequalities, 28. 
Temperaments probably indicated by 
its texture, 412. 

Smith, Sir J. E., memory of, 215. 

Societies, Phrenological. See Phreno- 
gical Sooiety. 

Soemmering on the evil effects of tight- 
lacing, 534. 

Solitary confinement cannot reform cri 
minals, 499. 

Somnambulism, 6. 

Southeote, Joanna, incredible number 
of her proselytes, 360. 

Spartans, their character, 453. 
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illusions, 
Cases af, 9, ef seg. 162. 
Spine bent by the use of tight corsets, 
5638. 


Spurzheim, Dr, phrenol: experi- 
ments by, 68, 186. His lectures, 192. 

Stays, baneful effects of compression ef 
the body by, 546, 577. 

Stewart, Dugald, his ig, percep- 
tion of celours, 152. is correspott- 
dence with Sir G. S. Mackenzie on 
Phrenology, 303. 

Stone, Dr T., 384. 

Storms, power of man to avoid the evil 
effects of, 486. 

Suicide, cases of, 34, 69, 181. 

Superstition, amg adverse to, 
372. Remarks on, 476. 

Sweden, Phrenology in, 573. 

Swift's satirical exposure of the follies 
of war, 526. 

Sympathy, 502. 


Teachers, ignorance of, 106, 378. Se. 


minaries for, 274. 


tary 
Probal y indicated by texture of 
skull, 4i2. 

Thackrah, Mr C. Turner, on the dura- 
tion of human life in Leeds, &c. 544. 
On the evil effects of inordinate stu- 
dy, 604. 

Thorax, structure and contents of the, 
580. Illustrative cuts, ib. 581. 

Tissot mentions Sir Isaac Newton's in- 
sanity, 335. 

Titles and artificial rank, how they will 
be affected by the enlightenment of 
the people, 587. 

Tuber annulare, its size relatively to 
the brain and cerebellum, 441. 

Tucker, Robert, his imperfect percep- 
tion of colours, 148. 


Un r, painter, skull of, 28. 
Utility of Phrenology as a system of 
moral improvement, 193. 


Valentia, Lord, his account of the Cin- 
galese, 635, et seq. 

Vedahs of Ceylon, 651. 

Vimont, Dr, account of, 314. His 
Treatise on Human and Comparative 
Phrenology, 379. 

Visions. See Spectral Illusions. 

Voisin on insanity, 73. 

Voisin, murderer, skull of, 31. 


Voltaire’s satirical exposure of the felly 
of war, 525. 

V. of Cook, Drake; Cavendish, 

ier, Rogers, Shel 

vok. Boren, Vaa aa, Ta P. 5 

rouse, &c., moral character of the, 44. 


‘Wages, combinations for raising, 276. 

Waists, conspressed, evils of, 546, 578. 

War, horrors and irrationalities of, 518, 
et seg. Voltaire's satirical expo - 
of the folly of, 528. Swift's un 
Franklin's descriptions of, 526. Its 


glories unmasked, 527. Defensive, 
8 529. 
atson, Mr Hewett, on the peculiari- 


ties of memory, 212. On Sir W. 

‘oe pr se ae : 
ayte, Dr, notice work against 
Phrenology, 615. 

Wealth not necessarily productive of 
evil, 332. 

Wilderspin's infant schools. See infant 
schools. 


Weight, functions of the organ of, 106. 

Wedo and measures, a knowledge of, 
how to be taught, 234. 

Whately'a. bishop, Lectures on 
Political Economy reviewed, 331. 

orn and Bishop, murderers, cases 

444. 
Willich's theory of plurality of cerebral 
132. 

Witchcraft and Demonology, Sir W. 
Scott on, 1. 

Wits of men, Dr Charleton’s discourse 
on the different, 597. 

Wollaston's. theory of imperfect per- 

tion of colours, 154. 

„Woman in her Social and Dome. 
Character,” by Mrs John Sandford, 
reviewed, 410. How women ought 
to be educated, 414, st seg. Their in- 
fluence in society, 419, 426. Their 
religions character, 422. Their minds 
weaker than those of men, 424, 435. 

Wonder, o of, probably large in 

Mepier and Newton, 343. 

Woodbridge’s American Annals of Edu- 
cation, 165, 273. 

Words taught to children instead of 


things, 118. Proper method of teach- - 
e 


meaning of, 235, 254, et s. 
World, duration of the, 79. 
heri General, skull and character 
32. 


Dr Thomas, his of im. 


You: theory 
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